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PREFACE 

The  present  edition  of  The  State  has  been  prepired  to  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  governments  of  the  principal  belligerent 
powers ;  the  chapters  dealing  with  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  have  been  omitted,  and  new  chapters  on  Italy, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  modem  Greece,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Japan  have  been  added,  as  has  a  chapter  on  After 
the  War.  The  original  chapters  on  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  been  revised. 
In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
governments  of  these  countries  have  been  described  as  they  existed 
in  1914,  and  a  brief  statement  made  of  their  condition  as  it  exists 
as  this  is  written  (December  1, 1918).  The  changes  made  in  the 
revision  have  sought  merely  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date ;  they 
are  relativfely  few,  and  the  test  of  the  original  chapters  remains 
for  the  most  part  that  of  the  author,  both  in  language  and  opinion. 
For  the  new  chapters  I  must  assume  full  responsibility. 

It  has  seemed  wise  to  include  in  this  edition  the  chapters  of  a 
general  character,  dealing  with  the  origin,  nature,  functions,  and 
objects  of  government,  and  with  the  nature  of  hiw.  Though  they 
were  written  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  believed  that  they  represent 
substantially  President  Wilson's  views  to-day.  In  the  new  chap- 
ters' I  have  not  indicated  specifically  the  sources  upon  which  I 
have  relied,  nor  can  I  do  more  here  than  make  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  indebtedness  to  those  whose  work  has  been  most 
helpful. 

1  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid  given  me  by  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Ludwik  Ehriich,  who  has  freely  placed  at  my 
service  his  wide  knowledge  of  European  governments  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Edwabd  Elliott. 

Bbrebley,  Calitobnu, 
Decetnbei  1, 191S. 
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THE  EARLIEST  FOEMS  OF  GOVEENMENT. 


Natare  of  the  Qneition.  —  The  piobable  ori^s  of  govern* 
ment  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  settled,  not  by  conjecture,  but 
by  hiatory.  Some  traces  we  can  still  discern  of  the  history  of 
primitive  societies.  As  fragments  of  primitive  animals  have 
been  kept  for  us  sealed  up  in  the  earth's  rocks,  so  fragments 
of  primitive  institutions  have  been  preserved,  embedded  in  the 
rocks  of  surviving  law  or  custom,  mixed  up  with  the  rubbish  of 
accumulated  tradition,  crystallized  in  the  organization  of  still 
savage  tribes,  or  kept  curiously  in  the  miiseum  of  fact  and  rumor 
swept  together  by  some  ancient  historian.  Limited  and  perplex- 
ing as  such  means  of  reconstructing  history  may  be,  they  repay 
patient  comparison  and  analysis  as  richly  as  do  the  materials  of 
the  archaeologist  and  the  philologian.  The  facts  as  to  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  government  are  at  least  as  available  as  the 
facts  concerning  the  growth  and  kinship  of  languages  or  the 
genesis  and  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Such  light 
as  we  can  get  from  the  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  society  thus 
meagrely  afforded  us  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  that  derived 
from  a  priori  speculations  founded  upon  our  acquaintance  with 
our  modem  selves,  or  from  any  fancies,  how  learnedly  soever 
constructed,  that  we  might  weave  as  to  the  way  in  which  history 
might  plausibly  be  read  backwards. 

Saces  to  be  studied:  the  Aryans.  — For  purposes  of  widest 
comparison  in  tracing  the  development  of  government  it  would 
of  course  be  desirable  to  include  in  a  study  of  early  society  not 
only  those  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  which  have  played  the  chief 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  European  world,  but  also  every  primi- 
tive tribe,  whether  Hottentot  or  Iroquois,  Finn  or  Turk,  of  whose 
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2  THE  EARLIEST  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

institutions  and  development  we  know  anything  at  all.  Such  a 
world-wide  survey  would  be  necessary  to  any  induction  which 
should  claim  to  trace  government  in  all  its  forms  to  a  common 
archetype.  But,  practically,  no  such  sweeping  together  of  incon- 
gruous savage  usage  and  tradition  is  needed  to  construct  a  safe 
text  from  which  to  study  the  governments  that  have  grown  and 
come  to  full  Sower  in  the  political  world  to  which  we  belong. 
In  order  to  trace  the  line^e  of  the  European  and  American 
governments  Vhich  have  constituted  the  order  of  social  life  for 
those  stronger  and  nobler  races  which  have  made  the  most  nota- 
ble progress  in  civilization,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  political 
history  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Celts 
principally,  if  not  only,  and  the  original  political  habits  and 
ideas  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  alone.  The  existing  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  and  America  furnish  the  dominating  types 
of  to-day.  To  know  other  systems  which  are  defeated  or  dead 
would  aid  only  indirectly  towards  an  understanding  of  those 
which  are  alive  and  triumphant. 

Semitic  and  Tnraniao  Instance.  — Even  Semitic  institutions, 
indeed,  must  occupy  only  a  secondary  place  in  such  inquiries. 
The  main  stocks  of  modern  European  forms  of  government  are 
Aryan.  The  institutional  history  of  Semitic  or  Turanian  peoples 
is  hardly  part  of  the  history  of  European  governments :  it  is  only 
anidogous  to  it  in  many  of  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  races  alike  seem  to  have  passed 
at  one  period  or  another  through  similar  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion. Eftch,  consequently,  furnishes  illustrations  in  its  history, 
and  in  those  social  customs  and  combinations  which  have  most 
successfully  survived  the  wreck  of  change,  of  probable  early 
forms  and  possible  successive  stages  of  political  life  among  the 
others.  Aryan  practice  may  often  be  freed  from  doubt  by 
Semitic  or  Turanian  instance;  but  it  is  Aryan  practice  we  prin- 
cipally wish  to  know. 

Ooremment  retted  Firit  upon  Kinship.'  —  What  is  known  of 

the  central  nations  of  history  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  social 

oi^anizatioo,  and  consequently  government  (which  is  the  visible 

form  of  social  organization),  originated  in  kinship.    The  original 

'  The  origin  of  government  in  kinship  has  been  sharplj  questioned. 
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bond  of  imion  and  the  original  sanction  for  m^isterial  authority 
were  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  real  or  feigned  blood-rela- 
tionship. In  other  words,  families  were  the  original  units  of 
social  o^auization ;  and  were  at  first,  no  doubt,  in  a  la^e  degree 
separate.  It  was  only  by  slow  stages  and  under  the  influence  of 
many  changes  of  habit  and  environment  that  the  family  organi- 
zation widened  and  families  were  drawn  together  into  communi- 
ties. A  group  of  men  who  considered  themselves  in  some  sort 
kinsmen  constituted  the  first  State. 

Early  Hiitory  of  the  Family;  vu  it  originally  Fatriarohall 
— The  origin  of  government  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  family.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate 
that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  is  known  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  family  should  furnish  matter  for  much  modern 
difference  of  opinion.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  defi- 
nitely summed  up  in  the  two  following  contrasted  views :  — 

(1)  That  the  patriarchal  family,  to  which  the  early  history  of 
the  greater  races  runs  back,  and  with  which  that  history  seems 
to  begin,  was  the  family  in  its  original  estate, — the  original,  the 
true  archaic  family. 

The  patriarchal  family  la  thai  in  which  descent  is  traced  to  a  common 
male  ancestor,  through  a  direct  male  line,  and  in  which  the  authority  ol 
rule  vestB  in  the  eldest  living  male  ascendant. 

(2)  That  the  patriarchal  family,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
found  in  one  stage  or  another  of  the  development  of  almost  every 
race  now  civilized,  was  a  developed  and  comparatively  late  form 
of  the  family,  and  not  its  first  form,  having  been  evolved  through 
various  stages  and  varieties  of  polyandry  (plurality  of  husbands) 
and  of  polygyny  (plurality  of  wives)  out  of  a  possibly  original 
state  of  promiscuity  and  utter  confusion  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  and  of  consequent  confusion  in  blood- relation  ship  and  in 
the  government  of  offspring. 

In  brief,  it  is  held  on  the  one  hand  that  the  patriarchal  family 
was  the  original  family;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
original  but  a  derived  form,  others  of  a  less  distinct  otganiiation 
led  in  g  it. 
Tlie  Bvidenoo.  —  It  is  of  course  impracticable  to  set  forth 
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here  the  miscellaneous  evidence  which  has  been  swept  together 
concerning  so  very  obscure  and  complex  a  question.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  among  many  primitive  races  cases  abound  of  the 
reckoning  of  kinship  through  mothers  only,  as  if  in  matter-of- 
course  doubt  as  to  paternity;  of  consanguinity  signified  through- 
out the  wide  circle  of  a  tribe,  not  by  real  or  supposed  common 
descent  from  a  human  ancestor,  but  by  means  of  the  fiction  of 
common  descent  from  some  bird  oi  beast,  from  which  the  tribe 
takes  its  name,  us  if  for  lack  of  any  better  means  of  determining 
common  blood;  of  marriages  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and  of 
groups  of  men  with  groups  of  women,  or  of  groups  of  men  with 
some  one  woman.  In  the  case  of  some  tribes,  moreover,  among 
whom  polygamy  or  even  monogamy  now  exists,  together  with  a 
patriarchal  discipline,  it  is  thought  to  be  possible  to  trace  clear 
indications  of  an  evolution  of  these  more  civilized  forms  of  familj- 
organization  from  earlier  practices  of  loose  multiple  marriages 
or  even  still  earlier  promiscuity  in  the  sexual  relation. 

The  peoples,  however,  among  whom  such  confusions  of  sexual 
relationships  have  been  observed  are  not  those  who  have  emerged 
upon  the  European  field.  Among  almost  every  European  folk 
there  is  clear,  unbroken  tradition  running  back  to  a  patriarchal 
power  and  organization.  Roman  law,  that  prolific  mother  of 
modem  legal  idea  and  practice,  bears  impressed  upon  every 
feature  of  it  indubitable  marks  of  its  descent  from  a  time  when 
the  father  ruled  as  king  and  high  priest  in  the  family.  Greek 
institutions  speak  hardly  leas  unequivocally  of  a  similar  deriva- 
tion. No  belief  is  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
great  peoples  who  have  made  modei-n  history  than  the  belief  of 
direct  common  descent,  through  males,  from  a  common  male 
ancestor,  human  or  divine;  and  nothing  could  well  be  more 
numerous  or  distinct  than  the  traces  inhering  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  polity  of  an  original  patriarchal  organization  of  the 
family  as  the  archetype  of  their  political  order. 

The  Warrantable  Conclnsion.  — The  evidence  of  more  con- 
fused marriage  relationships,  moreover,  is  nowhere  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  promiscuity  in  sexual 
connections  has  among  any  people  marked  the  first  or  any  regular 
stage  of  social  development.    "All  the  evidence  we  possess  tends 
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to  show  that  among  out-  earliest  human  ancestors  the  family,  not 
the  tribe,  formed  the  nucleus  of  every  social  group,  and,  in  many 
oases,  was  itself  perhaps  the  only  social  group,"  "It  seems 
probable,  moreover,  that  monogamy  prevailed  almost  exclusively 
among  our  earliest  human  ancestors."*  Promiscuity  belongs, 
not  to  the  most  primitive  times  or  to  the  regular  order  of  social 
life,  but  rather  to  exceptional  seasons  of  demoralization  or  con- 
fusion ^  to  times  of  decadence  rather  than  to  the  origins  of  the 
race.  Polyandry  has  grown  up  only  where  the  women  were  fewer 
than  the  men,  and  has  almost  necessarily  broken  down  when  the 
numerical  balance  between  the  sexes  was  restored.  Polygyny 
"  has  been  less  prevalent  at  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization, — 
where  wars  do  not  seriously  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  seses; 
where  life  is  chiefly  supported  by  hunting,  and  female  labor  is 
consequently  of  slight  value;  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  no  distinction  of  class,  —  than  it  is  at  somewhat  higher 
stages."*  Where  it  does  exist,  it  is  invariably  confiued  to  a 
small  minority  of  wealthy  and  powerful  men;  the  majority,  from 
choice  or  necessity,  are  always  monogamous.  First  and  last,  the 
strong  monogamous  instinct,  has  tended  to  exclude  promiscuous 
or  multiplied  sexual  connections,  and  to  build  up  a  distinct  family 
order  round  about  monogamous  marriages.* 

The  efficient  races  who  have  dominated  the  European  stage,  at 
any  rate,  came  into  their  place  of  leadership  and  advantage  under 
the  discipline  of  the  patriarchal  order  of  family  life.  Whether 
with  several  wives  or  with  only  one,  the  father  was  chief  and 
master  among  them,  and  the  family  showed  that  clear  authority 
and  close  organization  which  was  to  serve  in  fulness  of  time  as 
the  prototype  and  the  model  for  the  State. 

From  the  Fatriarchal  Funily  to  the  State. —  Among  these 
Aryan  peoples  there  was  first  the  family  ruled  by  the  father  as 
king  and  priest.  There  was  no  majority  for  the  sons  ao  long  as 
their  father  lived.  They  might  marry  and  have  children,  but 
they  could  have  no  entirely  separate  and  independent  authority 
during  their  father's  life  save  such  as  he  suffered  them  to  exer- 

■  Westermarch,  History  <tf  Human  Marriage,  pp.  638,  549.  '  Id.  648. 

'  For  a  contrary  view  see  Avebury,  The  Origin  (tf  CitiUization  and  tht 
•Primitive  Condition  qf  Mai,    6tb  ed.,  London,  1902. 
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cise.  All  that  they  possessed,  their  lives  eveo  and  the  lives  ot 
those  dependent  upon  them,  were  at  the  disposal  of  this  abso* 
lute  father- sovereign.  Such  a.  group  naturally  broadens  in  time 
into  the  'House,'  or  gens,  and  over  this  too  a  chief  kinsman  rules. 
There  are  common  religious  rites  and  observances  which  the  gent 
regards  as  symbolic  of  its  unity  as  a  composite  family ;  and  heads 
of  houses  exercise  many  high  representative  and  probably  some 
imperative  ministerial  functions  by  virtue  of  their  position. 
Then,  as  the  social  order  widens,  Houses  are  in  their  turn 
absorbed.  The  first  distinctively  political  unit,  no  doubt,  was 
the  Tribe:  broader  than  the  gens  and  tending  to  subordinate  it; 
a  body  in  which  kinship  must  still  have  been  deemed  the  bond 
of  union,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  n  very 
obscure  bond  indeed,  and  in  which  family  tights  must  steadily 
have  tended  to  give  way  before  the  establishment  of  a  common 
order  within  which  the  House  served  only  as  a  unit  of  member- 
ship and  a  corporation  for  worship. 

Tribes  at  length  united  to  form  a  State.  In  days  of  nomadic 
habit  the  organization  of  the  Tribe  suf&ced,  and  no  more  fixed, 
definite,  or  effective  order  was  attempted.  But  when  a  people's 
travelling  days  were  over,  a  settled  life  brought  new  needs  of 
oi^anization ;  a  lai^er  power  must  have  sprung  up  almost  of 
itself.  Then  a  very  significant  thing  happened.  The  State  in 
effect  ousted  both  the  House  and  the  Tribe  from  their  functions 
as  political  units,  and  came  itself  to  rest,  not  upon  these  for 
foundation,  but  iipon  the  family,  the  original  formation  of  the 
social  substructure.  Tribe  and  geiia  served  henceforth  only  as 
'  religious  corporations  or  as  the  convenient  units  of  representa- 
tion in  the  aetion  of  the  State. 

Prqtouefsions  to  be  pat  amy.  —  In  looking  back  to  the  first 
stages  of  political  development,  it  is  necessary  to  put  away  from 
the  mind  certain  prepossessions  which  are  both  proper  and  legiti- 
mate to  modern  conceptions  of  government,  but  which  can  have 
found  no  place  in  primitive  thought  on  the  wibjeot.  It  is  not 
possible  nowadays  to  understand  the  early  history  of  institutions 
without  thus  first  divesting  the  mind  of  many  conceptions  most 
natural  and  apparently  most  necessary  to  it.  The  centuries  which 
separate  us  from  the  infancy  of  society  separate  us  also,  by  the 
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whole  length  of  the  history  of  human  thought,  from  the  ideas  into 
which  the  fathers  of  the  race  were  born ;  and  nothing  but  a  most 
credulous  movement  of  the  imagination  can  enable  the  student  of 
to-day  .to  throw  himself  back  into  those  conceptions  of  social  con- 
nection and  authority  in  which  govemment  took  its  rise. 

Th«  State  and  the  Land.  —  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  f  oi 
the  modern  mind  to  conceive  distinctly  a  travelling  political  organi- 
zation, a  State  without  territori^  boundaries  or  the  need  of  them, 
composed  of  persons,  but  associated  with  no  fixed  or  certain  habi- 
tat ?  And  yet  such  were  the  early  tribal  states,  —  nomadic  groups, 
now  and  again  hunting,  fishing,  or  tending  their  herds  by  this  or 
that  particular  river  or  upon  this  or  that  familiar  mountain  slope 
or  inland  seashore,  but  never  regarding  themselves  or  regarded  by 
their  neighbors  as  finally  identified  with  any  definite  territory. 
Historians  have  pointed  out  the  abundant  evidences  of  these  facts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Europe  no  further  back  than 
the  fifth  century  of  our  own  era.  The  Franks  came  pouring  into 
the  Roman  empire  just  because  they  had  had  no  idea  theretofore 
of  being  confined  to  any  particular  Frank-land.  They  left  no 
France  behind  them  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhine;  and  their  kings 
quitted  those  earlier  seats  of  their  race,  not  as  kings  of  France, 
but  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  There  were  kings  of  the  Franks 
when  the  territory  now  called  Germany,  as  well  as  that  now 
known  as  France,  was  in  the  possession  of  that  imperious  race : 
and  they  became  kings  of  France  only  when,  some  centuries  later, 
they  had  settled  down  to  the  unaccustomed  habit  of  confining 
themselves  to  a  single  land.  Brawn  by  the  processes  of  feudali- 
zation  (pages  109,  116,  129),  sovereignty  then  found  at  last  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  other  Germanic  nations.  They 
also  had  chiefs  who  were  the  chiefs  of  people,  not  the  chiefs  of 
lands.  There  were  kings  of  the  English  for  many  a  year,  even 
for  several  centuries  after  a.d.  449,  before  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  king  of  England.  John  was  the  first  officially  to  assume  the 
latter  title.  From  the  first,  it  is  true,  social  organization  has 
everywhere  tended  to  connect  itself  more  and  more  intimately 
with  the  laud  from  which  each  social  group  has  drawn  its  suste- 
nance.   When  the  migratory  life  was  over,  especially,  and  the 
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settled  occupations  of  agriculture  had  brought  men  to  a  stand 
iipoa  the  land  which  they  were  learning  to  till,  political  life, 
like  all  the  other  communal  activitioB,  came  to  be  associated 
more  and  more  directly  with  the  land  on  which  each  community 
lived.  But  such  a  connection  between  lordship  and  land  was  a 
slowly  developed  notion,  not  a  notion  twin-born  with  the  notion  of 
govemmeDt. 

Modem  definitioiiB  of  a  State  always  limit  sovereignty  to 
some  definite  land.  "A  State"  —  runs  the  modem  definition  — 
"is  a  People  oi^anized  for  law  within  a  definite  territory."  But 
the  first  builders  of  government  would  not  have  found  such  a 
definition  intelligible.  They  could  not  have  understood  why 
they  might  not  move  their  whole  people,  'bag  and  ba^age,'  to 
other  lands,  or  why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  might  not  keep 
them  moving  their  tents  and  possessions  unrestingLy  from  place 
to  place  in  perpetual  migration,  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
the  integrity  or  even  the  administration  of  their  infant  'State.' 
Each  organized  group  of  men  had  other  means  of  knowing  their 
unity  than  mere  neighborhood  to  one  another;  other  means  of 
distinguishing  themselves  from  similar  groups  of  men  than  dis- 
tance or  the  intervention  of  mountain  or  stream.  The  origin^ 
groups  were  knit  together  by  bonds  closer  than  those  of  geog- 
raphy, more  real  than  the  bonds  of  mere  contiguity.  They  were 
bound  together  by  real  or  assumed  kinship.  They  had  a  corporate 
existence  which  they  regarded  as  inhering  in  their  blood  and  as 
expressed  in  all  their  daily  relations  with  each  other.  They 
lived  together  because  of  these  relations ;  they  were  not  related 
because  they  lived  tc^ether. 

Contract  versiu  Status.  —  Scarcely  less  necessary  to  modem 
thought  than  the  idea  of  territoriality  as  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  State,  is  the  idea  of  contract  as  determining  the  relatione 
of  individuals.  And  yet  this  idea,  too,  must  be  put  away  if  we 
would  understand  primitive  society.  In  that  society  men  were 
bom  into  the  station  and  the  part  they  were  to  have  throughout 
life,  as  they  still  are  among  the  peoples  who  preserve  their  earliest 
conceptions  of  social  order.  This  is  known  as  the  law  ot  ^atui 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  voluntary  arrangement  in  what 
relations  men  shall  stand  towards  each  ot^er  as  individuals.   .He 
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who  is  born  a  slave,  let  Mm  remain  a  slave ;  the  artisan,  an  aiti- 
Ban;  the  priest,  a  priest,  —  is  the  command  of  the  law  of  status. 
Excellency  cannot  avail  to  raise  any  man  above  his  parentage; 
aptitude  iB  suffered  to  operate  only  within  the  sphere  of  each 
man's  birthright.  Ko  man  may  lose  'caste'  without  losing 
respectability  also  and  forfeiting  the  protection  of  the  law.  Or, 
to  go  back  to  a  less  developed  society,  no  son,  however  gifted, 
may  lawfully  break  airay  from  the  authority  of  his  father,  how- 
ever cruel  or  incapable  that  father  may  be ;  or  make  any  alliance 
which  will  in  the  least  degree  draw  him  away  from  the  family 
alliance  and  duty  into  which  he  was  bom.  There  is  no  thought 
of  contract.  Every  man's  career  is  determined  for  him  before 
his  birth.  His  blood  makes  bis  life.  To  break  away  from  one's 
birth  station,  under  such  a  system,  is  to  make  breach  not  only  of 
social,  but  also  of  religious  duty,  and  to  bring  upon  oneself  the 
curses  of  men  and  gods.  Primitive  society  rested,  not  upon  con- 
tract, but  upon  stattts.  Status  had  to  be  broken  through  by  some 
conscious  or  unconscious  revolution  before  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  contract  could  arise ;  and  when  that  idea  did  arise,  change  and 
variety  were  assured.  Change  of  the  existing  social  order  was 
the  last  thing  of  which  the  primitive  community  dreamed;  and 
those  races  which  allowed  the  rule  of  status  to  harden  about  their 
lives  still  stand  where  they  stood  a  thousand  years  ago.  "The 
leaving  of  men  to  have  their  careers  determined  by  their  efficient 
cies,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  we  may  call  the  principle  of  change  in 
social  organization." 

Theories  couoeming  tlie  Ori^  of  the  State :  the  Contract 
Theory.  —  Such  views  of  primitive  society  furnish  us  with  destruc- 
tive dissolvents  of  certain  theories  once  of  almost  universal  vogue 
as  to  the  origin  of  government.  The  most  famous,  and  for  our 
present  purposes  most  important,  of  these  theories  is  that  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  government  to  a  'social  compact'  among 
primitive  men. 

The  most  notable  names  connected  with  this  theory  as  used  to  account 
for  the  ezlBlence  of  political  society  are  the  names  of  Hooker,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Kousaeau.  It  la  to  be  found  developed  in  Hooker's  Ecclegias. 
Ocal  Folitv.  Hobbes'  Levtathajt,  Locke's  dvU  Government,  and  Rousseau's 

2%e  Social  Contract. 
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This  theory  begins  always  with  the  assumption  that  there  existsi 
outside  of  and  above  the  laws  of  men,  a  Law  of  Kature.'  Hobbes 
conceived  this  Law  to  include  "justice,"  "equity,"  "modesty," 
"mercy";  "in  sum,  'doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to.'" 
All  its  chief  commentators  considered  it  the  abstract  standard  to 
which  human  law  should  conform.  Into  this  Law  primitive  men 
were  born.  It  was  binding  upon  theic  individual  consciences ;  but 
theii  consciences  were  overwhelmed  by  individual  pride,  ambi- 
tion, desire,  and  passion,  which  were  strong  enough  to  abrogate 
Nature's  Law.  That  Law,  besides,  did  not  bind  men  together.  Its 
dictates,  if  obeyed,  would  indeed  enable  them  to  live  tolerably 
with  one  another;  but  its  dictates  were  not  obeyed ;  and,  even  if 
they  had  been,  would  have  furnished  no  permanent  frame  of  civil 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  sanction  magistracies,  the 
setting  of  some  men  to  be  judges  of  the  duty  and  conduct  of  other 
men,  but  left  each  conscience  to  command  absolutely  the  conduct 
of  the  individual.  In  the  language  of  the  'judicious  Hooker,' 
the  laws  of  Nature  "  do  bind  men  absolutely,  even  as  they  are 
men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled  fellowship,  never  any 
solemn  agreement,  amongst  themselves  what  to  do  or  not  to  do; 
but  forasmuch  as  we  ate  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  competent  store  of  things  needful  for  such  a  life 
as  our  Nature  doth  desire,  a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man,  there- 
fore to  supply  these  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us 
living  single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  This  was  the  cause 
of  men  uniting  themselves  at  first  in  politic  societies."*  In  other 
words,  the  belligerent,  non-social  parts  of  man's  character  were 
originally  too  strong  for  this  Law  of  Nature,  and  the '  state  of 
nature,'  in  which  that  Law,  and  only  that  Law,  offered  restraint 
to  the  selfish  passions,  became  practically  a  slate  of  war,  and  con- 
sequently intolerable.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  only  way 
in  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  be  brought  to  an  end 
without  mutual  extermination,  namely,  by  common  consent,  by 
men's  "agreeing  together  mutually  to  enter  into  one  community 

'  For  the  natural  history  of  this  conception  of  a,  Law  of  Nature,  see  Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  Chap.  III. 

'  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.,  sec,  10. 
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and  make  one  body  politic."  (liocke.)  This  agreement  meant  sub- 
mission to  some  one  common  authority,  which  should  judge  between 
man  and  man;  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  each  man  of  all  rights 
ant^oniatic  to  the  rights  of  others ;  forbearance  and  cooperation. 
Locke  confidently  affirmed  "that  all  men  are  naturally  in  that 
state  [a  state,  i.e.,  of  nature],  and  remain  so  till,  by  tbeit  own 
consents,  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  politic  society." 
It  was  only  as  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  in  the  presence  of 
the  possible  alternative  of  continuing  in  this  state  of  nature,  tbat 
commonwealths  came  into  being. 

Tradi^oiu  of  an  Oriffinal  LawgivtiT.  —  Ancient  tradition 
had  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions. The  thoi^ht  of  almost  every  nation  of  antiquity  went  back 
to  aom3  single  lawgiver  at  whose  hands  their  governmeut  had 
taken  its  essential  and  characteristic  form,  if  not  its  beginning. 
There  was  a  Moses  in  the  background  of  many  a  history  besides 
that  of  the  Jews.  In  the  East  there  was' Menu;  Crete  had  her 
Minos ;  Athens  her  Solon ;  Sparta  her  Lycut^us ;  Bome  her 
Ifuma;  England  her  Alfred.  These  names  do  not  indeed  in 
every  instance  stand  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  government ; 
but  they  do  carry  the  mind  back  in  almost  every  case  to  the  birth 
of  natimicU  systems,  and  surest  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
individual  statesmen  as  the  creative  power  in  framing  the  greater 
combinations  of  politics.  They  bring  the  conception  of  conscious 
choice  into  the  history  of  institutions.  They  look  upon  systems 
as  made,  rather  than  as  developed. 

Theory  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  State.  —  Kot  altogether 
unlike  these  ancient  conceptions  of  lawgivers  towering  above 
other  men  in  wisdom  and  authority,  dominating  political  construc- 
tion, and  possibly  inspired  by  divine  su^estion,  is  tbat  more 
modem  idea  which  attributes  human  government  to  the  imme- 
diate institution  of  God  himself,  —  to  the  direct  mandate  of  the 
Creator.  This  theory  has  taken  either  the  definite  form  of  regard- 
ing human  rulers  as  the  direct  vicegerents  of  God.  or  the  vague 
form  oi  regaiding  government  as  in  some  way  Kiven  to  man  as 
part  of  his  original  make-up 

The  Theories  and  the  Fwts.  —  Modem  research  into  the 
tarly  history  of   mankind  has   made  it  possible  to  reconstmct) 
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in  outline,  much  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  primitive  socie^, 
and  has  thus  revealed  facts  which  render  it  impossible  for  ua  to 
accept  any  of  these  views  as  adequately  explaining  what  they 
seek  to  explMn.  The  defects  of  the  social  compact  theory  are  too 
plain  to  need  more  than  brief  mention.  That  theory  simply  has 
no  historical  foundation.  The  family  was  the  original,  and  stalua 
the  fixed  basis,  of  primitive  society.  The  individual  counted  for 
nothing;  society — the  family,  the  tribe— counted  for  everything. 
Government  came,  so  to  say,  before  the  individual  and  waa  coeval 
with  his  first  human  instincts.  There  was  no  place  for  contract; 
and  yet  this  theory  makes  contract  the  first  fact  of  social  life. 
Such  a  contract  as  it  im^nes  could  not  have  stood  unless  sup- 
ported by  that  reverence  for  '  law '  which  is  an  altogether  modem 
principle  of  action.  The  times  in  which  government  originated 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  law  aa  we  conceive  it.  The  only  bond 
was  kinship,  —  the  common  blood  of  the  community;  the  ^1' 
individuality  was  the  mdividuaiity  of  the  community  as  t^  Kjhs'c, 
Man  was  merged  in  society.  Without  kinship  there  was  noiu-ucy 
and  no  union.  It  was  not  by  compounding  rights,  but  by  assum- 
ing kinship,  that  groups  mdened  into  States,  —  not  by  contract, 
but  by  adoption.  Not  deliberate  and  reasoned  respect  for  law, 
but  habitual  and  instinctive  respect  for  authority,  held  men 
together;  and  authority  did  not  rest  upon  mutual  agreement, 
but  upon  mutual  subordination. 

Of  the  theories  of  the  origination  of  government  in  indi- 
vidual lawgiving  or  in  divine  dictate,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  one  exaggerates  the  part  played  by  human  choice,  and  the 
other  the  part  played  by  man's  implanted  instincts,  in  the 
formation  and  shaping  of  political  society. 

The  Truth  in  the  Theories.  —  Upon  each  of  these  theories, 
nevertheless,  there  evidently  lies  the  shadow  of  a  truth.  Although 
government  did  not  originate  in  a  deliberate  contract,  and  although 
no  system  of  law  or  of  social  order  was  ever  made  'out  of  hand' 
by  any  one  man,  government  was  not  all  a  mere  spontaneous 
growth.  Deliberate  choice  has  always  played  a  part  in  its  devel- 
opment. It  was  not,  on  the  one  hand,  given  to  man  ready-made 
by  God,  nor  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  human  contrivance.  In 
its  origin  it  was  spontaneous,  natural,  twin-born  with  man  and 
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the  family;  Aristotle  was  simply  stating  a  fact  when  he  said, 
"  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal."  But,  once  having  arisen, 
government  was  aSected,  and  profoundly  affected,  by  man's 
choice ;  only  that  choice  entered,  not  to  originate,  but  to  modify 
government. 

ConolniioiL — Viewed  in  the  light  of  "the  observed  and 
recorded  experience  of  mankind,"  "the  ground  and  origin  of 
society  is  not  a  compact ;  that  never  existed  in  any  known  case, 
and  never  was  a  condition  of  obligation  either  in  primitive  or 
developed  societies,  either  between  subjects  and  sovereign,  or 
between  the  equal  members  of  a  sovereign  body.  The  true 
ground  is  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which  came  into  exist- 
ence by  the  sociability  inherent  in  man,  and  were  developed  by 
man's  spontaneous  search  after  convenience.  The  statement  that 
while  the  constitution  of  man  is  the  work  of  nature,  that  of  the 
state  is  the  work  of  art,  is  aa  misleading  as  the  opposite  state- 
{  ment  that  governments  are  not  made,  but  grow.  The  truth  lies 
.'vitwten  them,  in  such  propositions  as  that  institutions  owe  their 
CAistencB  and  development  to  deliberate  human  effort,  working  in 
accordance  with  circumstances  naturally  fixed  both  in  human 
character  and  in  the  external  field  of  its  activity." ' 

The  B^inningi  of  Ooremment.  —  Government  must  have 
had  substantially  the  same  early  history  amongst  all  progressive 
races.  It  must  have  begun  in  clearly  defined  family  discipline. 
Such  discipline  would  scarcely  be  possible  among  races  in  which 
consanguinity  was  subject  to  profound  confusion  and  in  which 
family  organization  therefore  had  no  clear  basis  of  authority  on 
which  to  rest.  In  every  case,  it  would  seem,  the  origination  of 
what  we  should  deem  worthy  of  the  name  of  government  must 
have  awaited  the  development  of  some  such  definite  family  as 
that  in  which  the  father  was  known,  and  known  as  ruler. 
Whether  or  not  the  patriarchal  family  was  the  first  form  of  the 
family,  it  must  have  furnished  the  first  adequate  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Family  the  Primal  Unit.  — The  family  was  the  primal 
unit  of  political  society,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all  larger  growths  of 
goveitnment.  The  individuals  that  were  drawn  together  to  con- 
1  John  Morley,  Soutteav,  Vol  II.,  pp.  183-4. 
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atitute  the  earliest  communities  were  not  individual  men,  as 
Locke  and  Locke's  co-theorists  would  lead  us  to  believe,  but 
individual  families  j  and  the  organization  of  these  families, 
whether  singly  or  in  groups,  furnished  the  ideas  in  which  politi- 
cal society  took  its  root.  The  members  of  etich  family  were 
bound  toget&er  by  kinship.  The  father's  authority  bore  the 
single  sanction  of  his  being  the  fountain-head  of  the  common 
blood-relationship.  No  other  bond  was  known,  or  was  then  con- 
ceivable, except  this  single  bond  of  blood- relationship,  A  man 
out  of  this  circle  of  kinship  was  outside  the  boundaries  of  pos- 
sible friendship!  was  as  of  course  an  alien  and  an  enemy. 

Perfliitenoe  of  the  Id«a  of  Kinship.  — When  society  grew, 
it  grew  without  any  change  of  this  idea.  Kinship  was  still, 
actually  or  theoretically,  its  only  amalgam.  The  commonwealth 
was  for  long  conceived  of  as  being  only  a  larger  kindred.  When 
by  natural  increase  a  family  multiplied  its  branches  and  widened 
into  a  gens,  and  there  was  no  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  or 
Dther  patriarch  living  to  keep  it  together  in  actual  domestic 
oneness,  it  would  still  not  separate.  The  extinct  authority  of 
the  actual  ancestor  could  be  replaced  by  the  less  comprehensive 
but  little  less  revered  authority  of  some  selected  elder  of  the 
'House,'  the  oldest  living  ascendant,  or  the  moat  capable.  Here 
would  be  the  materials  for  a  complete  body  politic  held  together 
by  the  old  fibre  of  actual  kinship. 

Fictitioui  Kinship :  Adoption.  —  Organization  upon  the 
basis  of  a  fictitious  kinship  was  hardly  less  naturally  contrived 
in  primitive  society.  There  was  the  ready,  and  immemorial, 
fiction  of  adoption,  which  to  the  thought  of  that  time  seemed  no 
fiction  at  all.  The  adopted  man  was  no  less  I'eal  a  member  of 
the  family  than  was  he  who  was  natural-bom.  Hia  admittance 
to  the  sacred,  the  exclusive  religious  mysteries  of  the  family,  at 
which  no  stranger  was  ever  suffered  even  to  be  present,  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  family  gods  as  his  own  gods,  was  not  less  effi- 
cacious in  making  him  one  with  the  household  and  the  kin  than 
if  he  had  opened  his  veins  to  receive  their  blood.  And  so,  too, 
Houses  could  grow  by  the  adoption  of  families,  through  the 
engrafting  of  the  alien  branches  into  this  same  sacred  stock  of 
bhe  esoteric  religion  of  the  kindred.     Whether  naturally,  there- 
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fore,  ot  artificially,  Houses  widened  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
commonwealths,  without  loss  of  that  kinship  in  the  absence  of 
which,  to  the  thinking  of  primitive  men,  there  could  be  bo  com- 
munion, and  therefore  no  community,  at  all. 

Kinship  and  S«ligioa.  —  In  Uiis  development  kinship  and 
religion  operated  as  the  two  chief  formative  influences.  Reli- 
gion seems  in  moBt  instances  to  have  been  at  first  only  the  expres- 
sion of  kinship.  The  central  and  most  sacred  worship  of  each 
group  of  men,  whether  family  or  tribe,  waa  the  worship  of  aneea- 
tora.  At  the  family  or  communal  altar  the  worshipper  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  shades  of  the  great  dead  of  his  family  or  race. 
To  them  he  did  homage;  from  them  he  craved  protection  and 
guidance.  The  adopted  man,  therefore,  when  received  into  this 
hallowed  communion  with  the  gods  of  the  family,  accepted  its 
fathers  as  his  own,  and  took  upon  himself  the  most  solemn 
duties  and  acquired  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  kinship.  So, 
too,  of  the  family  adopted  into  the  gens,  or  the  gens  received  into 
the  tribe.  The  new  group  accepted  the  ancestry  by  accepting  the 
worship  of  the  adopting  House  or  community. 

Keligion  was  thus  quite  inseparably  linked  with  kinship.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  thought  of  which  kinship  was  the 
embodiment.  It  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  common  blood,  the 
expression  of  its  oneness,  its  sanctity,  its  obligations.  He  who 
had  entered  into  the  bonds  of  this  religion  had,  therefore,  entered 
into  the  heart  of  kinship  and  taken  of  its  life-blood.  His  blood- 
relationship  was  thus  rendered  no  fiction  at  all  to  the  thoi^ht  of 
that  day,  but  a  solemn  verity,  to  which  every  religious  ceremo- 
nial bore  impressive  witness. 

The  Bonds  of  Beli^on  and  Preoodent.  —  The  results  of  such 
a  system  of  life  and  thought  were  most  momentous.  It  is  com- 
monplace now  to  remark  upon  English  regard  for  precedent,  and 
upon  the  interesting  development  of  'common'  and  'case'  law. 
But  not  even  an  Englishman  or  an  American  can  easily  conceive 
of  any  such  reverential  regard  for  precedent  as  must  have  resulted 
from  a  canonization  of  ancestors.  We  have  ourselves  in  a  meas- 
ure canonized  our  own  forefathers  of  the  revolutionary  era,  wor- 
shipping them  around  fourth  of  July  altars,  to  the  great  benefit 
both  of  our  patriotism  and  of  our  political  morality.    But  the  men 
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of  '76,  we  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge,  were  at  their  greatest 
only  men.  The  aacestor  of  the  primitive  man  became,  on  the 
contrary,  a  god,  and  a  god  of  undying  power.  His  spirit  lived 
OD  to  bless  or  to  curse.  His  favor  had  to  be  propitiated,  his 
anger  appeased.  And  herein  was  a  terribly  effective  sanction 
for  precedent.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  depart  from  the  prac- 
tices of  these  potent  ancestors.  To  do  so  was  to  run  in  the  face 
of  the  deities.  It  was  to  outrage  all  religious  feeling,  to  break 
away  from  all  the  duties  of  spiritual  kinship.  Precedent  was 
under  such  circumstancBS  imperative.  Precedent  of  course  soon 
aggregated  into  custom,  — such  custom  as  it  is  now  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of,  —  a  supreme,  uniform,  imperious,  infrangible 
rule  of  life  which  brought  within  its  inexorable  commands  every 
detail  of  daily  conduct. 

Tlie  Reign  of  Cnstom.  —  This  reign  of  customary  law  was 
long  and  decisive.  Its  tendency  was  to  stiffen  social  life  into  a 
formula.  It  left  almost  no  room  at  all  for  the  play  of  individu- 
ality. The  family  was  a  despotism,  society  a  routine.  There 
was  for  each  man  a  rigorous  drill  of  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
his  tribe  and  house.  Superstition  strengthened  every  cord  and 
knot  of  the  network  of  observance  which  bound  men  to  the  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers  and  their  neighbors.  That  tyranny  of  social 
convention  which  men  of  independent  or  erratic  impulse  nowa- 
days iind  so  irksome,  —  that 'tyranny  of  one's  next-door  neigh- 
bor' against  which  there  are  now  and  again  found  men  bold 
enough  to  rebel,  —  had  its  ideal  archetype  in  this  rigid  uniformity 
of  custom  which  held  ancient  society  in  hard  crystallization. 

Fixity  of  System  the  Sale,  Change  the  Exception.  —  Such 
was  the  discipline  that  moulded  the  infancy  of  political  society : 
within  the  family,  the  supreme  will  of  the  father;  outside  the 
family,  the  changeless  standards  of  religious  opinion.  The  ten- 
dency, of  course,  was  for  custom  to  become  fixed  in  a  crust  too 
solid  ever  to  be  broken  through.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  more- 
over, this  tendency  was  fulfilled.  Many  races  have  never  come  out 
of  this  tutelage  of  inexorable  custom.  Many  others  have  advanced 
only  so  far  beyond  it  as  those  caste  systems  in  which  the  law  of 
ttatua  and  the  supremacy  of  immemorial  custom  have  worked  out 
their  logical  result  in  an  unchanging  b^anoe  of  hereditary  classes. 
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The  majority  of  mankind  have  remained  stationary  in  one  or 
another  of  the  earliest  stages  of  political  development,  their  laws 
now  constituting  as  it  were  ancient  records  out  of  which  the 
learned  may  rewrite  the  early  history  of  those  other  races  whom 
primitive  custom  did  not  stagnate,  but  whose  systems  both  o( 
government  and  of  thought  still  retain  many  traces  {illegible 
without  illumination  from  the  facts  of  modern  savage  life)  of  a 
similar  infancy.  Stagnation  has  been  the  rule,  progress  the  ex- 
ception. The  greater  part  of  the  world  illustrates  in  its  laws  and 
institutions  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  escaped ;  the  rest  of 
the  world  illustrates  what  favorable  change  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing out  of  the  primitive  practices  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  has  remained  perforce  content. 

Cbangu  of  System  oatrnn  Changes  of  Idea.  —  The  original 
likeness  of  the  progressive  races  to  those  vhieh  have  stood  still 
is  witnessed  by  that  persistency  of  idea  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  Progress  has  brought  nations  out  of  the  primitive  prac- 
tices vastly  more  rapidly  than  it  has  brought  them  out  of  the 
primitive  ideas  of  political  society.  Practical  reform  has  now 
and  again  attained  a  speed  that  ha^  never  been  possible  to  thought. 
Instances  of  this  so  abound  in  the  dally  history  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  world  of  to-day  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
diiScult  for  us  to  realize  its  validity  in  the  world  of  the  first  days 
of  society.  Our  own  guilds  and  unions  and  orders,  merely  volun- 
tary and  conventional  organizations  as  they  are,  retain  in  their 
still  vivid  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  their  members  at  least  a 
reminiscence  of  the  ideas  of  that  early  time  when  kinship  was 
the  only  conceivable  basis  of  association  between  man  and  man, 
when  "each  assemblage  of  men  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as 
ft  Family."'  Tn  England  political  change  has  made  the  great 
strides  of  the  last  two  centuries  without  making  the  Crown 
any  less  the  central  object  of  the  theoretical  or  lawyerly  concep-  ■ 
tion  of  the  English  constitution.  Every  day  witnesses  impor- 
tant extensions  and  even  alterations  of  the  law  in  our  courts 
under  the  semblance  of  a  simple  application  of  old  rules. 
Circumstances  alter  principles  as  well  as  cases,  but  it  is  only  the 
cases  which  are  supposed  to  be  altered.  The  principles  remain, 
>  Maine,  Early  HiHtory  of  Jnaeifufion^,  p.  23i. 
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ia  form,  the  same.  Men  still .  carry  their  brides  on  wedding 
journeys,  although  the  necessity  for  doing  so  ceased  with  the 
practice,  once  general,  of  stealing  a  bride.  '  Good  blood '  still 
continues  to  work  wonders,  though  achievement  has  come  to  be 
the  only  real  patent  of  nobility  in  the  modem  world.  In  a  thou- 
sand ways  we  are  more  advanced  than  we  think  we  are. 

How  did  Change  enter? — The  great  question,  then,  is,  How 
did  change  enter  at  all  that  great  nursery  of  custom  in  which  all 
nations  once  wore  short  clothes,  and  in  which  so  many  nations 
still  occupy  themselves  with  the  superstitions  and  the  small  play 
of  childhood  ?  How  did  it  come  about  tiiL^t  some  men  became 
progressive,  while  most  did  not  ?  This  is  a  question  by  uo  means 
easy  to  answer,  but  there  are  probabilities  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  it 

Differences  of  Ctutom. —  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  all  the  groups  of  men  in  that  early  time  had  the  same 
'  customs.  Custom  was  doubtless  as  flexible  and  malleable  in  its 
infancy  as  it  was  indexible  and  changeless  in  its  old  age.  In 
proportion  as  group  separated  from  group  in  the  restless  days 
of  the  nomadic  life,  custom  would  become  differentiated  from 
custom.  Then,  after  first  being  the  cause,  isolation  would  become 
the  natural  result  of  differences  of  life  and  belief.  A  family  or 
tribe  which  had  taken  itself  apart  and  built  up  a  practice  and 
opinion  all  its  own  would  thereby  have  made  itself  irrevocably 
a  stranger  to  its  one-time  kinsmen  of  other  tribes.  When  its  life 
did  touch  their  life,  it  would  touch  to  clash,  and  not  to  harmonize 
or  unite.  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  had  probably  once  been  a  single 
people ;  but  how  unlike  did  they  became ! 

Antagonism  between  Costoma.  —  We  need  not  specially 
spur  our  imaginations  to  realize  how  repugnant,  how  naturally 
antagonistic,  to  each  other  families  or  tribes  or  races  would  be 
rendered  by  differences  of  custom.  "  We  all  know  that  there  is 
nothing  that  human  beings  (especially  when  in  a  low  state  of 
culture)  are  so  little  disposed  to  tolerate  as  divergencies  of  cus- 
tom," says  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  is  so  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  does 
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not  stop  to  illustrate  it.  How  '  odd,'  if  cot '  ridiculous,'  the  ways 
of  life  and  the  forms  of  belief  often  seem  to  iis  in  a  foreign 
oountiy, — how  instinctively  we  pronounce  them  inferior  to  our 
own!  The  Gbinaman  manias  his  rice  quite  as  skilfully  with 
his  '  ohop«ticks '  as  we  manage  ours  with  our  forks ;  and  yet  how 
'queer,'  how  'absurd'  chop-sticks  are!  And  so  also  in  the 
weightier  matters  of  social  and  religious  practice. 

Competition  of  Ciutoiiu.  —  To  the  view  of  the  primitive 
man  all  customs,  great  or  small,  were  matters  of  religion.  His 
whole  life  was  an  affair  of  reli^on.  For  every  detail  of  conduct 
he  was  accountable  to  his  gods  and  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  own  people.  To  tolerate  any  practices  different  from  those 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  tribe  was 
to  tolerate  impiety.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment, 
therefore,  with  each  tribal  group  to  keep  itself  uncontaminated 
by  alien  custom,  to  stamp  such  custom  out  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  could  be  discovered.  That  was  a  time  of  war,  and  war 
meant  a  competition  of  customs.  The  conqueror  crushed  out  the 
practices  of  the  conquered  and  compelled  them  to  conform  to  his 
own. 

The  Better  preTsiL  —  Of  course  in  such  a  competition  the 
better  custom  would  prevail  over  the  worse.*  The  patriarchal 
f^nily,  with  its  strict  discipline  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe, 
would  unquestionably  be  "  the  beat  campaigning  family,"  — 
would  supply  the  best  internal  organization  for  war.  Hence, 
probably,  the  national  aspect  of  the  world  to-day:  peoples  of 
patriarchal  tradition  occupying  in  unquestioned  ascendency  the 
choicest  districts  of  the  earth ;  all  others  thrust  out  into  the  heats 
or  colds  of  the  less-favored  continents,  or  crowded  into  the  for- 
gotten comers  and  valley-cloBets  of  the  world.  So,  too,  with  the 
more  invigorating  and  sustaining  religions.  Those  tribes  which 
were  least  intimidated  by  petty  phantoms  of  superstition,  least 
hampered  by  the  chains  of  empty  but  imperative  religious  cere- 
monial, by  the  engrossing  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  having 
greater  confidence  in  their  gods,  would  have  greater  confidence  in 
themselves,  would  be  freer  to  win  fortune  by  their  own  hands, 
1  For  the  best  development  of  the  whole  idea  nt  this  parn^n'oph  and  othen 
in  this  connection,  see  Bagebot,  Phj/aiet  and  Politic*,  Chap.  IL 
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instead  of  passively  seeking  it  in  the  signs  of  the  heaveos  or  in 
the  aspects  of  nearer  nature;  and  so  would  be  the  surer  con- 
querors of  the  earth.  Religion  and  the  family  organization  were 
for  these  early  groups  of  kindred  men  the  two  indexes  of  charac- 
ter. In  them  was  contained  inferiority  or  superiority.  The  most 
serviceable  customs  won  the  day. 

Isolation,  Stagnation.  —  Absolute  isolation  for  any  of  these 
eariy  groups  would  of  course  have  meant  stagnation;  just  as 
surely  as  contact  with  other  groups  meant  war.  The  world, 
accordingly,  abounds  in  stagnated  nationalities;  for  it  is  full  of 
instances  of  isolation.  The  great  caste  nations  are  examples.  It 
is,  of  course,  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  we  can  speak  of  vast 
peoples  like  those  of  China  and  India  as  isolated,  though  it  is 
scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  they  are  stagnated.  Still 
in  a  very  real  sense  even  these  populous  nations  were  isolated. 
We  may  say,  from  what  we  discern  of  the  movements  of  the 
nations  from  their  original  seats,  that  the  races  of  China  and 
India  w-ere  the  '  back-water '  from  the  great  streams  of  migration. 
Those  great  streams  turned  towards  Europe  and  left  these  out- 
lying waters  to  subside  at  their  leisure.  In  subsiding  there  was 
no  little  commotion  amongst  them.  There  were  doubtless  as 
many  intertribal  wars  in  the  early  history'of  China  before  the 
amalgamation  of  the  vast  kingdom  as  there  have  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  India.  That  same  competition  of  custom  with  custom 
which  took  plaee  elsewhere,  also  took  place  there.  But  the  tribes 
which  pressed  into  China  were  probably  from  the  first  much  of  a 
kind,  with  differing  but  not  too  widely  contrasted  customs,  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  assume  at  a  now  very  remote  period 
a  uniformity  of  religion  and  of  social  organization  never  known 
amongst  the  peoples  that  had  gone  to  the  West;  so  that,  before 
the  history  that  the  rest  of  the  worid  remembers  had  begun, 
China's  wall  had  shut  her  in  to  a  safe  stagnation  of  monotonous 
uniformity.  The  great  Indian  castes  were  similarly  set  apart  in 
their  vast  peninsula  by  the  gigantic  mountains  which  piled  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  later 
conquests  which  China  and  India  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Oriental 
invaders  resulted  in  mere  overlordships,  which  changed  the  desti 
nation  of  taxes,  but  did  not  touch  the  forms  of  local  custom. 
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Hovemont  and  Change  in  the  West  —  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
B,  rapid  death-rata,  or  at  least  an  incessant  transformation,  amongst 
the  customs  of  those  races  which  migrated  and  competed  in  the 
West.  There  was  not  only  the  contact  with  each  other  which 
precipitated  war  and  settled  the  question  of  predominance  between 
custom  and  custom ;  there  was  also  the  slow  but  potent  leaven 
of  shifting  scene  and  changing  circumstance.  The  movement  of 
the  peoples  was  not  the  march  of  a  host.  It  was  only  the  slow 
progress  of  advancing  races,  its  stages  often  centuries  long,  its 
delays  fruitful  of  new  habits  and  new  aspirations.  We  have, 
doubtless,  a  type  of  what  took  place  in  those  early  days  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Greeks  after  they  had  come  down  to  the 
sea.  We  can  dimly  see  them  beginning  a  new  life  there.  Slowly 
they  acquired  familiarity  with  their  new  neighbor,  the  sea.  They 
learned  ite  moods.  They  imagined  new  gods  breathing  in  its 
mild  or  storming  in  its  tempestuous  winds.  They  at  length 
trusted  themselves  to  its  mercy  in  boats.  The  handling  of  boats 
made  them  sailors ;  and,  lured  from  island  to  island  across  that 
inviting  sea,  they  reached  those  later  homes  of  their  race  in  Asia 
Minor.  And  they  reached  this  new  country  changed  men,  their 
hearts  strengthened  for  bolder  adventure,  tbeir  hands  quick  with 
a  readier  skill,  their  minds  opened  to  greater  enthusiasms  and  en- 
riched with  warmer  imaginings,  their  whole  nature  profoundly 
affected  by  contact  with  Eather  ^geus. 

Miration  and  Conquest.  —  And  so,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  it  must  have  been  with  other  races  in  their  movements 
toward  their  final  seats.  Not  only  the  changes  of  circumstance 
and  the  exigencies  of  new  conditions  of  life,  but  also  the  con- 
quests necessarily  incident  to  those  days  of  migration,  must  have 
worked  great,  though  slow,  alterations  in  national  character.  We 
know  the  Latins  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Greeks ; 
but  by  the  time  the  Latins  bad  reached  Italy  they  were  already 
radic^dly  different  in  habit,  belief,  and  capacity  from  the  Greeks, 
who  had,  by  other  routes,  reached  and  settled  M^na  Grsecia. 
Conquest  changes  not  only  the  conquered,  but  also  the  con- 
querors.    Insensibly,  it  may  be,  but  deeply,  they  are  affected 
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by  the  character  of  the  subdued  or  absorbed  racea.  Iforman  does 
not  merge  with  SaxoD  without  getting  Saxon  blood  into  his  own 
veins,  and  Saxon  tlioughts  into  his  own  head ;  neither  had  Saxon 
overcome  Celt  without  being  himself  more  or  less  taken  captive 
by  Celtic  superstition.  And  these  are  but  historical  Instances  of 
what  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic  of  similar  events 
in  '  prehistoric '  times. 

Intertribal  Imitation.  —  There  must,  too,  have  been  among 
the  less  successful  or  only  partially  successful  races  a  powerful 
tendency  towards  imitation  constantly  at  work,  —  imitation  of  the 
institutions  of  their  more  successful  neighbors  and  rivals.  Just 
as  we  see,  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  frequent  instances 
of  peoples  defeated  by  Jewish  arms  incontinently  forsaking  their 
own  divini'.iea  and  humbly  commending  themselves  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  so  must  many  another  race,  defeated  or  foiled  in  un- 
recorded wars,  have  forced  themselves  to  leam  the  customs  In 
order  that  they  might  equal  the  success  of  rival  races. 

Individual  Initiative  and  Imitation.  —  And  this  impulse 
towards  imitation,  powerful  as  between  group  and  group,  would 
of  course,  in  times  of  movement  and  conquest,  he  even  more 
potent  amongst  individual  men.  Such  times  would  be  rich  with 
opportunity  for  those  who  had  energy  and  enterprise.  Many  a 
great  career  could  be  carved  out  of  the  events  of  days  of  steady 
achievement.  Men  would,  as  pioneers  in  a,  new  country  or  as 
leaders  in  war,  be  more  or  less  freed  from  the  narrow  restrictions 
of  bard  and  fast  custom.  They  could  be  unconventional.  Their 
individual  gifts  could  have  play.  Each  success  would  not  only 
establish  their  right  to  be  themselves,  but  would  also  raise  lip 
after  them  hosts  of  imitators.  Kew  types  would  find  acceptance 
in  the  national  life ;  and  so  a  new  leaven  would  be  introduced. 
Individual  initiative  would  at  last  be  permitted  a  voice,  even  as 
against  immemorial  custom.  • 

Inatitational  Chaog^es :  Choice  of  Enlen.  —  It  is  easy  to  sea 
how,  under  the  bracing  influences  of  race  competition,  such  forces 
of  change  would  operate  to  initiate  and  hasten  a  progress  towards 
the  perfecting  of  institutions  and  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  to 
habit.  And  it  is  no  less  plain  to  see  how  such  forces  of  change 
would  affect  the  constitution  of  government.     It  is  evident  that^ 
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as  has  been  said  (p.  19),  the  patriarchal  family  did  furaisb  th« 
best  campiugiiing  materials,  aad  that  those  races  whose  primitive 
organization  was  of  this  type  did  rapidly  come  to  possess  the 
'niost*ompeted-£or"  parts  of  the  earth.  They  did  come  to  be 
the  chief,  the  central  raceB  of  history.  But  race  aggregations^ 
through  conquest  or  adoption,  roust  have  worked  consi'^erable 
changes  in  the  political  bearings  of  the  patriarchal  principle. 
The  direct  line  of  male  descent  from  the  reputed  common  pro- 
genitor of  the  race  could  hardly  continue  indefinitely  to  be  ob- 
served in  filling  the  chieftainship  of  the  race.  A  distinct  element 
cf  choice — of  election — must  have  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  individual  initiative  of  which  I  have  spoken,  contributed 
very  powerfully  to  effect  this  change.  The  oldest  male  of  the 
hitherto  reigning  family  was  no  longer  chosen  as  of  course,  but 
the  wisest  or  the  bravest  It  was  even  open  to  the  national 
choice  to  go  upon  occasion  altogether  outside  this  succession  and 
choose  a  leader  of  force  and  resource  from  some  other  family. 

Hereditary  replaced  by  Politieal  Kagistraoy.  —  Of  course 
mere  growth  had  much  to  do  with  these  transformations.  As 
tribes  grew  into  nations,  by  all  the  processes  of  natural  and 
artificial  increase,  all  distinctness  of  mutual  blood-relationship 
faded  away.  Direct  common  lines  of  descent  became  hopelessly 
obscured.  Cross-kinships  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.  Family 
government  and  race  government  became  necessarily  divorced, — 
differentiated.  The  state  continued  to  be  conceived  as  a  Family ; 
but  the  headship  of  this  huge  and  complex  family  ceased  to  be 
natural  and  became  political.  So  soon  as  hereditary  title  was 
broken  in  upon,  the  family  no  longer  dominated  the  state ;  the 
state  at  last  dominated  the  family.  It  often  fell  out  that  a  son, 
absolutely  subject  to  his  father  in  the  family,  was  by  election 
made  master  of  his  father  outside  the  family,  in  the  state.  Politi- 
cal had  at  least  begun  to  grow  away  from  domestic  authority. 

Snimnary.  —  Enough  has  been  said  here  to  make  plain  the 
approaches  to  those  systems  of  government  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  modem  world.  We  can  understand  how  custom 
crystallized  about  the  primitive  man  ;  how  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  it  preserved  itself  against  all  essential  change ; 
how  with  the  favored  minority  of  the  race  it  was  broken  by  war. 
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altered  by  imperative  circumstance,  modified  hj  imitation,  and 
infringed  by  individual  initiative ;  how  change  resulted  in  prog- 
ress ;  and  how,  at  last,  kinsmen  became  fellow-citizens. 
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NATUEE  AND  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


QoTemmfliit  rests  upon  AoQiority  and  Force. — The  es- 
sential characteristic  of  all  government,  whatever  its  form,  is 
authority.  There  must  in  every  instance  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
governors,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  are  governed.  And  the 
authority  of  governors,  directly  or  indirectly,  rests  in  all  cases 
ultimately  on  force.  Government,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  oi^an- 
ized  force.  Not  necessarily  or  invariably  organized  armed  force, 
but  the  will  of  a  few  men,  of  many  men,  or  of  a  community  pre- 
pared by  organization  to  realize  its  own  purposes  with  reference 
to  the  common  affairs  of  the  community  ;  o^anized,  that  ia,  to 
rule,  to  dominate.  The  machinery  of  government  necessary  to 
such  an  organization  consists  of  instrumentalities  fitted  to 
enforce  in  the  conduct  of  the  common  affairs  of  a  community 
the  will  of  the  ruling  men:  the  ruling  minority,  or  the  ruling 
majority. 

Hot  nMessarily  upon  Obviooa  Force.  —  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  interpreted  too  literally,  or  too  narrowly.  The  force 
behind  authority  must  not  be  looked  for  as  if  it  were  always  to 
be  seen  or  were  always  being  exercised.  That  there  is  authority 
lodged  with  ruler  or  magistrate  is  in  every  ease  evident  enough; 
but  that  that  authority  rests  upon  force  is  not  always  a  fact  upon 
the  surface,  and  is  therefore  in  one  sense  not  always  practically 
significant.  In  the  case  of  any  particular  government,  the  force 
upon  which  the  authority  of  its  officers  rests  may  never  once  for 
generations  together  take  the  shape  of  armed  force.  Happily 
there  are  in  our  own  day  many  governments,  and  those  among 
the  most  prominent,  which  seldom  coerce  their  subjects,  seeming 
in  their  tranquil,  noiseless  openUions  to  run  of  themselves.    They 
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in  a  sense  operate  without  the  exercise  of  force.  But  there 
is  force  behind  them  none  the  less  because  it  never  shows  itself. 
The  better  governments  of  our  day,  —  those  which  rest,  not  upon 
the  armed  strength  of  governors,  but  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
governed, — are  founded  upon  constitutions  and  laws  whose 
source  and  sanction  are  the  habit  of  communities.  The  force 
which  they  embody  is  not  the  force  of  a  dominant  dynasty  or  of 
a,  prevalent  minority,  but  the  force  of  an  agreeing  majority. 
And  the  overwhelming  nature  of  this  force  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  minority  very  seldom  challenge  its  exercise.  It  is  latent 
just  because  it  is  understood  to  be  omnipotent.  There  is  force 
behind  the  authority  of  the  elected  magistrate,  no  less  than 
behind  that  of  the  usurping  despot,  a  much  greater  force  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than  behind  an  autocratic 
monarch.  The  difEerenee  Ilea  in  the  display  of  coercive  power. 
Physical  force  is  the  prop  of  both,  though  in  the  one  it  is  the 
last,  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  first,  resort. 

Thfl  Qoverning  Force  in  Anei«iit  aad  in  Kodern  Society. 
—  These  elements  of  autliority  and  force  in  government  are  quite 
plain  to  be  seen  in  modern  society,  even  when  the  constitution 
of  that  society  is  democratic  ;  but  they  are  not  so  easily  discover- 
able upon  a  first  view  in  primitive  society.  It  is  common  nowa- 
days when  referring  to  the  affairs  of  the  most  progressive  nations 
to  speak  of  'government  by  public  opinion,'  'government  by  the 
popular  voice ' ;  and  such  phrases  possibly  describe  sufficiently 
well  the  full-grown  democratic  systems.  But  no  one  intends  such 
expressions  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  majority,  which  utters 
'public  opinion,'  does  not  prevail  because  the  minority  are  con- 
vinced, but  because  they  are  outnumbered  and  have  against  them 
not  the  'popular  voice '  only,  but  the  'popular  power '  as  well,  — 
that  it  ia  the  potential  might  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
jority which  gives  it  its  right  to  rule.  When  once  majorities 
have  learned  to  have  opinions  and  to  organize  themselves  for  en- 
forcing them,  they  rule  by  virtue  of  power  no  leas  than  do  despots 
with  standing  armies  or  concerting  minorities  dominating  unor- 
ganized majorities.  But,  though  it  was  clearly  opinion  which 
ruled  in  primitive  societies,  this  conception  of  the  might  of 
majorities  hardly  seems  to  fit  our  ideas  of  primitive  systems  of 
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government.  What  shall  we  say  of  them  in  oonnection  with  our 
present  analysis  of  goTernment?  They  were  neither  democracies 
in  which  the  will  of  majorities  chose  the  ways  of  government, 
nor  despotisms,  in  which  the  will  of  an  individual  controlled,  nor 
oligarehies,  in  which  the  purposes  of  a  minority  prevailed. 
Where  shall  we  place  the  force  which  lay  behind  the  authority 
exercised  under  them?  Was  the  power  of  the  father  in  the  patri- 
archal family  power  of  arm,  mere  domineering  strength  of  will? 
What  was  the  force  that  sustained  the  authority  of  the  tribal 
chieftain  or  of  that  chief  of  chiefs,  the  king?  That  authority 
was  not  independent  of  the  consent  of  those  over  whom  it  was 
azerciscd;  and  yet  it  was  not  formulated  by  that  consent.  That 
consent  may  be  said  to  have  been  involuntary,  inbred.  It  was 
ix>ra  of  the  habit  of  the  race.  It  was  congenital.  It  consisted 
of  a  custom  and  tradition,  moreover,  which  bound  the  chief  no 
less  than  it  bound  his  subjects.  He  might  no  more  transgress  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  race  than  might  the  humblest  of  bis  fellow- 
tribesmen.  He  was  governed  scarcely  less  than  tbey  were.  All 
were  under  bondage  to  strictly  prescribed  ways  of  life.  Where, 
then,  lay  the  force  which  sanctioned  the  authority  of  chief  and 
sub-chief  and  father  in  this  society?  !Not  in  the  wilt  of  the 
rulet:  that  was  bound  by  the  prescriptions  of  custom.  Not  in 
ihe  popular  choice :  over  that  too  the  law  of  custom  reigned. 

Vhe  Force  of  the  Coaunon  Will  in  Ancient  Sooiety.  —  The 
real  residence  of  force  in  such  societies  as  these  can  be  most  easily 
discovered  if  we  look  at  them  under  other  oircumstanceB.  Nations 
still  under  the  dominion  of  customary  law  have  within  historical 
times  been  conquered  by  alien  conquerors;  but  in  no  such  case 
did  the  will  of  the  conqueror  have  free  scope  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  conquered.  Seldom  did  it  have  any  scope  at  all. 
The  alien  throne  was  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  and  taxes  were 
mercilessly  wrung  from  the  subject  populations;  but  never  did 
the  despot  venture  to  change  the  customs  of  the  conquered  land. 
Its  native  laws  he  no  more  dared  to  touch  than  would  a  piince  of 
the  dynasty  which  he  had  displaced.  He  dared  not  play  with 
the  forces  latent  in  the  prejudices,  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects. 
He  knew  that  those  forces  were  volcanic,  and  that  no  prop  of 
armed  men  could  save  his  throne  from  overthrow  and  destruction 
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should  tbey  once  break  forth.  He  really  had  no  authority  to 
govern,  but  only  a  power  to  despoil,  —  for  the  idea  of  government 
is  inseparable  from  the  conception  of  legal  regulation.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  light  of  such  cases,  we  conceive  the  throne  of  such  a 
society  as  occupied  by  some  native  prince  whose  authority  rested 
upbn  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  is  plaiy  to  see  that  the  real  force 
upon  which  authority  rests  under  a  government  so  constituted  is 
after  all  the  force  of  public  opinion,  in  a  sense  hardly  less  vividly 
real  than  if  we  spoke  of  a  modern  democracy.  The  law  inheres 
in  the  common  will :  and  it  is  that  law  upon  which  the  authority 
of  the  prince  is  founded.  He  rules  according  to  the  common 
will :  for  that  will  is,  that  immemorial  custom  be  inviolably  ob- 
served. The  force  latent  in  that  common  will  both  backs  and 
limits  his  authority. 

Pablio  OpiiiiDii,  Ancient  and  Hodem.  —  The  fact  that  the 
public  opinion  of  such  societies  made  no  deliberate  choice  of  laws 
or  constitutions  need  not  confuse  the  analogy  between  that  public 
opinion  and  our  own.  Our  own  approval  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  though  doubtless  conscious  and  in  a  way  voluntary, 
is  largely  hereditary,  —  is  largely  an  inbred  and  inculcated  appro- 
bation. There  is  a  large  amount  of  mere  drift  in  it.  Conformity 
to  what  is  established  is  much  the  easiest  habit  in  opinion.  Oui 
constructive  choice  even  in  our  own  governments,  under  which 
there  is  no  divine  canon  gainst  change,  is  limited  to  tnodi/ka- 
(tons.  The  generation  that  saw  our  federal  system  established 
may  have  imagined  themselves  out-of-hand  creators,  originators 
of  government;  but  we  of  this  generation  have  taken  what  was 
given  us,  and  are  not  controlled  by  laws  altogether  of  our  own 
making.  Our  constitutional  life  was  made  for  us  long  ago.  We 
are  like  primitive  men  in  the  public  opinion  which  preserves; 
though  unlike  them  in  the  public  opinion  which  alters  our  insti 
tutions.  Their  stationary  common  thought  contained  the  generi 
forces  of  government  no  less  than  does  our  own  progressive  publ 
thought. 

Th«  True  Vatnre  of  OOTeniment.  —  What,  then,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  nature  of  government?  If  it  rests  upon 
authority  and  force,  but  upon  authority  which  depends  upon  the 
acquiescence  of  the  general  will   and  upon   force  suppressed. 
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latent,  withheld  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  what 
principle  lies  behind  these  phenomena,  at  the  heart  of  govern- 
ment? The  answer  is  hidden  in  the  nature  of  Society  itself. 
Society  is  in  no  sense  artiticial ;  it  is  as  truly  natural  as  the 
individual  man  himself.  As  Aristotle  said,  man  is  by  nature 
a  social  animal ;  his  social  function  is  as  normal  with  him  aA  is 
his  individual  function.  Society,  therefore,  is  compounded  of 
the  common  habit  and  is  an  evolution  of  experience,  an  interlaced 
growth  of  tenacious  relationships,  a  compact,  living  whole, 
structural,  not  mechanical. 

OoTemment  an  Or^&n  of  Society.  —  Government  is 
merely  the  executive  organ  of  society,  the  organ  through  which 
its  habit  acts,  through  which  its  will  becomes  operative,  through 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  its  environment  and  works  out  for  itself 
a  more  effective  life.  There  is  clear  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
disciplinary  action  of  society  upon  the  individual  is  exceptional ; 
clear  reason  also  why  the  power  of  the  despot  must  recognize 
certain  ultimate  limits  and  bounds ;  and  clear  reason  why  sudden 
or  violent  changes  of  government  lead  to  equally  violent  and 
often  fatal  reactions  and  revolutions.  It  is  only  the  exceptional 
individual  who  is  not  held  fast  to  the  common  habit  of  social 
duty  and  comity.  The  despot's  power,  like  the  potter's,  ia 
limited  by  the  characteiistics  of  the  materials  in  which  he  works, 
of  the  society  which  he  manipulates  ;  and  change  which  roughly 
breaks  with  the  common  thought  will  lack  the  sympathy  of  that 
thoi^ht,  will  provoke  its  opposition,  and  will  inevitably  be 
crushed  by  that  opposition.  Society  can  be  changed  only  by 
evolution,  and  revolution  is  the  antipode  of  evolution.  Tbo 
public  order  is  preserved  because  order  inheres  in  the  character 
of  society. 

The  Forms  of  Oovemment :  their  Signifioauce.  —  The 
forms  of  government  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  government : 
the  bayonets  of  the  tyrant,  the  quick  concert  and  superior  force 
of  an  organized  minority,  the  latent  force  of  a  self-governed 
majority,  —  all  these  depend  upon  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community.     "The  obedience  of  the  subject  to  the 
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sovereign  has  its  root  not  in  contract  but  in  force,  —  the  force 
of  the  sovereign  to  punish  disobedience  " ; '  but  that  force  must 
be  backed  by  the  general  habit  (pages  77,  80).  The  forms 
of  government  are,  nevertheless,  in  every  way  moat  important 
to  be  observed,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  express  the  char- 
acter of  government,  and  indicate  its  history.  They  exhibit  the 
st^ea  of  political  development,  and  make  clear  the  necessary 
constituents  and  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  historically 
considered.  They  illustrate,  too,  the  sanctions  upon  which  it 
rests. 

Ariatotle's  Analyaii  of  the  Fonns  of  Goveriunent.  —  It  has 
been  common  for  writers  on  politics  in  speaking  of  the  several 
forms  of  government  to  rewrite  Aristotle,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
depart  from  the  practice.  For,  although  Aristotle's  enumeration 
was  not  quite  exhaustive,  and  although  his  descriptions  will  not 
quite  fit  modern  types  of  government,  his  enumeration  still  serves 
as  a  most  excellent  frame  on  which  to  hang  an  exposition  of  the 
forms  of  government,  and  his  descriptions  at  least  furnish  points 
of  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  governments  by  observ- 
ing which  we  can  the  more  clearly  understand  the  latter. 

Aristotle  considered  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  De- 
mocracy (Ochlocracy)  the  three  standard  forms  of  government. 
The  first  he  defined  as  the  rale  of  One,  the  second  as  the  rule  of 
the  Few,  the  third  as  the  rule  of  the  Many.'  OfE  against  these 
standard  aud,  so  to  say,  healthfal  forms  he  set  their  degenerate 
shapes.  Tyranny  he  conceived  to  be  the  degenerate  shape  of 
Monarchy,  Oligarchy  the  degenerate  shape  of  Aristocracy,  and 
Anarchy  (or  mob-rule)  the  degenerate  shape  of  Democracy.  His 
observation  of  the  political  world  abont  him  led  him  to  believe 
that  there  was  in  every  case  a  strong,  an  almost  inevitable,  ten- 
dency for  the  pure  forms  to  sink  into  the  degenerate. 

The  Cyole  of  De^neraoy  and  BevolatlDn.  —  He  outlined 
a  cycle  of  degeneracies  and  revolutions  through  which,  as  he 
conceived,  every  State  of  long  life  was  apt  to  pass.  His  idea 
was  this.     The  natural  first  form  of  government  for  every  state 

'  John  Morley,  Roueseau,  Vol.  II,,  p.  184. 

*  Not  of  the  absolute  majority,  as  vie  Bball  see  presently  when  contrasting 
ucienl  and  modem  democracy  (sees.  1403,  1104). 
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would  be  the  rule  of  a  monarcli,  of  a  single  strong  man  with 
supreme  power.  This  monarch  would  usually  hand  on  his  king- 
dom to  his  children.  They  might  confidently  be  expected  to  for- 
get those  pledges  and  those  views  of  the  public  good  which  had 
bound  and  guided  him^  Their  rule  would  sink  into  tyranny. 
At  length  their  tyranny  would  meet  its  decisive  check  at 
some  Bmmymede.  There  would  be  revolt;  and  the  princely 
leaders  of  revolt,  taking  government  into  their  own  hands,  Would 
set  up  an  Aristocracy,  But  aristocracies,  though  often  public- 
spirited  and  just  in  their  youth,  always  decline,  in  their  later 
years,  into  a  dotage  of  selfish  oligarchy.  Oligarchy  is  even  more 
batefal  to  civil  liberty,  is  even  a  graver  hindrance  to  healthful 
civil  life  than  tyranny.  A  class  bent  upon  subserving  only  their 
own  interests  can  devise  injustice  in  greater  variety  than  can  a 
Bingle  despot:  and  their  insolence  is  always  quick  to  goad  the 
many  to  hot  revolution.  To  this  revolution  succeeds  Democracy. 
But  Democracy  too  has  its  old  age  of  degeneracy,  —  an  old  age  in 
irhich  it  loses  its  early  respect  for  law,  its  first  amiability  of 
mutual  concession.  It  breaks  out  into  license  and  Anarchy,  and 
none  but  a  C^sar  can  bring  it  back  to  reason  and  order.  The 
cycle  is  completed.  The  throne  is  set  up  again,  and  a  new  series 
of  deteriorations  and  revolutions  begins. 

■odern  Contraati  to  the  ArUtotelian  Forms  of  Ooveni- 
ment.  — The  confirmations  of  this  view  furnished  by  the  history 
of  Europe  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  have  been  striking  and 
numerous  enough  to  render  it  still  oftentimes  convenient  as  a 
scheme  by  which  to  observe  the  course  of  political  history  even 
in  our  own  days.  But  it  is  still  more  instructive  to  contrast  the 
later  facts  of  political  development  with  this  ancient  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  politics.  Observe,  then,  the  differences  between 
modern  and  ancient  types  of  government,  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  historian  of  the  future,  if  not  of  the  present  and  the  imme- 
diate past,  will  have  to  record  more  divergencies  from  the  cycle 
of  Aristotle  than  correspondences  with  it. 

The  Hodera  Absolute  Konanhy.  —  In  the  vast  absolute 
Monarchies  which  have  grown  up  in  Europe  since  Aristotle,  it 
is  evident  that  the  modem  monarch,  if  he  be  indeed  monarch,  has 
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a  mueh  deeper  and  wider  reach  of  power  than  had  the  ancient 
monarch.  The  monarch  of  our  day  is  a  Legislator;  the  ancient 
monarch  was  not.  Antique  society  may  be  said  hardly  to  have 
known  what  legislation  was.  Custom  was  for  it  the  law  of  pub- 
lic as  well  as  of  private  life:  and  custom  could  not  be  enacted. 
At  any  rate  ancient  monarchies  were  not  legislative.  The  des- 
pot issued  edicts, — imperative  commands  covering  particular 
cases  or  affecting  particular  individuals:  the  Boman  emperors 
were  among  the  tirst  to  promulgate  'constitutions,'  —  general 
rules  of  law  to  b^  applied  universally.  The  modem  despot  can 
do  more  even  than  that.  He  can  regulate  by  his  command  pub- 
lic affairs  not  only  but  private  as  well,  — can  even  upset  local 
custom  and  bring  all  his  subjects  under  uniform  legislative  con- 
trol. Kor  is  he  in  the  least  bound  to  observe  his  own  laws.  A 
word, — and  that  his  own  word, —  will  set  them  aside:  a  word 
will  abolish,  a  word  restore,  them.  He  is  absolute  over  his  sub- 
jects not  only,  —  ancient  despots  were  that,  —  but  over  all  lawa 
also,  — which  no  ancient  despot  was. 

Of  course  these  atatements  are  meant  to  be  taken  with  certain 
important  limitations.  The  modem  despot  as  well  as  the  ancient  is  bound 
by  the  habit  of  his  people.  He  may  change  laws,  but  he  may  not  change 
life  as  easily ;  and  the  national  traditions  and  national  character,  the 
mral  and  commercial  habit  of  his  kingdom,  bind  him  very  absolutely. 
The  limitation  is  not  often  felt  by  the  monarch,  simply  becaoBe  he  hu 
himself  been  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  nationat  life  and  unconsciously 
conforms  to  it. 

The    Hodetn   Hooarchy   mntally  'Limited.'  —  But  the 

abaolute  monarchy  is  abnormal  in  the  Europe  of.  to-day,  as 
abnormal  as  that  of  the  Turk,  —  a  belated  example  of  those 
crude  forms  of  politics  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  outgrown. 
Turning  to  the  other  monarchies  of  toJay,  it  is  at  once  plain 
that  they  present  the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  any  absolute 
monarchy  ancient  or  modem.  In  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany  they  are  'limited'  by  the  resolutions  of  a  popular 
parliament.*  The  people  have  a  distinct  and  often  an  imperative 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Is  Honarchy  now  raooeeded  by  Aristooracy  ?  —  And  what 

is  to  be  said  of  Aristotle's  cycle  in  connection  with  modem  mon- 

'  The  '  popular '  parliament,  the  Reichstag,  in  Grermany,  has  no  real  power 

to  'limit'  the  autocratic  Kaiser.  l^  tCX-Ii^Ic 
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acchleB?  DoeB  any  ooe  suppose  it  possible  that  when  the  des- 
potism of  the  Czar  falls  it  will  be  succeeded  by  an  aristocracy; 
or  that  when  the  modified  authority  of  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Germany  or  the  king  of  Italy  still  fuitbei  exchanges  sub- 
stance for  shadow,  a  limited  class  will  succeed  to  the  reality  of 
power?  Is  there  any  longer  any  place  between  Monarchy  and 
Democracy  tor  Aristocracy?    Has  it  not  been  crowded  out  ? 

English  and  Aneient  Arutoontoy  ooutraated.  —  Indeed, 
since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  England  to  the  working 
classes,  no  example  of  a  real  Aristocracy  is  left  in  the  modern 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  called  a  '  limited  monarchy,'  was  in  reality  an 
Aristocracy.  Parliament  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  having  wealth  or  nobility. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown  together  con- 
trolled a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  England 
was  'represented'  by  her  upper  classes  almost  exclusively.  That 
Aristocracy  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832, 
1867, 1885,  and  1918 ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  to  it,  in 
order  to  contrast  a  modern  type  of  Aristocracy  with  those  ancient 
aristocracies  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  An 
ancient  Aristocracy  constituted  the  State;  the  English  aristocracy 
merely  controlled  the  State. ,  Under  the  widest  citizenship  known 
even  to  ancient  democracy  less  than  half  the  adult  male  subjects 
of  the  State  shared  the  franchise.  The  ancient  Democracy  itself 
was  a  government  by  a  minority.  The  ancient  Aristocracy  was 
a  government  by  a  still  narrower  minority;  and  this  narrow 
minority  monopolized  office  and  power  not  only,  but  citizenship 
as  well.  There  were  no  citizens  but  they.  They  were  the  State. 
Every  one  else  existed  for  the  State,  only  they  were  part  of  it. 
In  England  the  case  was  very  difEerent.  There  the  franchise 
was  not  confined  to  the  aristocrats;  it  was  only  controlled  by 
them.  Xor  did  the  aristocrats  of  England  consider  themselves 
tlie  whole  of  the  State.  They  were  quite  conscious, — and  quite 
content, — that  they  had  the  State  virtually  in  their  poaaession; 
but  they  looked  upon  tliemselves  as  holding  it  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  Their  legislation  was  in  fact  class 
legislation,  ottentimes  of  a  very  nari-ow  sort;  but  they  did  not 
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think  tliat  it  was.  They  regarded  their  rule  as  eminentlj'  advan- 
tf^eoQB  to  the  kingdom ;  and  thej  unquestionably  had,  or  tried 
to  have,  the  real  interests  of  the  kingdom  at  heart  They  led  tha 
State,  bat  did  not  constitnte  it 

Pnunt  and  Fntnn  Pnvalnioe  of  Demooraoy.  —  If 
Aristocracy  seems  about  to  disappear,  Democracy  seema  about 
univeTsally  to  prevail.  Ever  since  the  rise  of  popular  education 
in  the  last  century  has  assured  a  thinking  weight  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  everywhere,  the  advance  of  democratic  opinion  and 
the  spread  of  democratic*iii9titutions  have  been  most  marked 
and  most  significant.  They  have  destroyed  almost  all  pure  forms 
of  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  by  introducing  into  them  im- 
perative forces  of  popular  thought  and  the  concrete  institutions 
of  popular  representation ;  and  they  promise  to  reduce  politics 
to  a  single  form  by  excluding  all  other  governing  forces  and 
institutions  but  those  of  a  wide  suffrage  and  a  democratic  repre- 
sentation, —  by  reducing  all  forms  of  government  to  Democracy. 

DifferatoM  of  Form  between  Ancient  and  Kodem 
Demooraoiei.  —  The  difFerences  of  form  to  be  observed  l)etween 
ancient  and  modern  Democracies  are  wide  and  important 
Ancient  Democraeies  were  '  immediate,'  while  ours  are  '  mediate,' 
that  is  to  say,  r^rtaentative.  Every  citizen  of  the  Athenian 
State,  —  to  take  that  as  a  type,  —  had  a  right  to  appear  and  vote 
in  proper  person  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  in  those  com- 
mittees of  that  assembly  which  acted  as  criminal  courts;  the 
modem  voter  votes  for  a  representative  who  is  to  sit  for  him  in 
the  popular  chamber,  —  he  himself  has  not  even  the  right  of 
entrance  there.  This  idea  of  representation,  —  even  the  idea  of  a 
vote  by  proxy,  — was  hardly  known  to  the  ancients ;  but  among 
us  it  is  all-pervading.'  Even  the  elected  magistrate  of  an  ancient 
Democracy  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  teas  the  State,  so  far  as  his  functions  went,  and  so 
long  as  his  term  of  office  lasted.  He  could  break  through  all 
law  or  custom,  if  he  dared.  It  was  only  when  his  term  had 
expired  and  he  was  again  a  private  citizen  that  he  could  lie 
called  to  account.  There  was  no  impeachment  while  in  office. 
To  our  thought    all    elected    to    office, — whether   Presidents, 

'  Where  the  Initiative  and  referendum  have  been  introduced,  tlie  electiira 
vote  directly  upon  laws,  but  the  representative  svetem  baa  been  continued. 
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ministers,  or  legislators,  —  are  representatives.  The  liniitatioDS 
as  to  the  size  of  the  State  involved  in  ancient  practices  and 
conceptions  is  obvious.  A  State  in  which  all  citizens  axBJlao 
legislators  must  of  necessity  be  small.  The  modem  representa- 
tive State  has  no  such  limitation.     It  may  cover  a  continent 

Kfttttre  of  Democracy,  Ancient  sod  HoderiL  —  The 
differences  of  nature  to  be  observed  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Democracies  are  no  less  wide  and  .important.  The  ancient 
Democracy  was  a  class  government.  As  already  pointed  out, 
it  was  only  a  broader  Aristocracy,  its  franchise  was  at  widest 
an  exclusive  privilege,  extending  only  to  a  minority.  There 
were  slaves  under  its  heel ;  there  were  even  freedmen  who 
could  never  hope  to  enter  its  citizenship.  Class  subordination 
was  of  the  essence  of  its  constitution.  From  the  modem  Demo- 
cratic State,  on  the  other  hand,  both  slavery  and  class  subordinsr 
tion  are  excluded  as  inconsistent  with  its  theory,  not  only,  but, 
more  than  that,  as  antagonistic  to  its  very  being.  Its  citizenship 
is  as  wide  as  its  native  population ;  its  suffrage  as  wide  as  its 
qualified  citizenship,  —  it  knows  no  non-citizen  class.  And 
there  is  still  another  difference  between  the  Democracy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Democracy  of  Tocqueville  and  Bentham.  The 
citizens  of  the  former  lived  for  the  State;  the  citizen  of  the 
latter  lives  for  himself,  and  the  State  is  for  him.  The  modern 
Democratic  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual ;  the  indi- 
vidual, in  Greek  conception,  lived  for  the  State.  The  ancient 
State  recognized  no  personal  rights,  —  all  rights  were  State 
rights;  the  modern  State  recognizes  no  State  rights  which  are 
independent  of  personal  rights. 

QrOTth  of  the  Semocratio  Idea.  —  In  making  the  last 
statement  embrace  '  the  ancient  State '  irrespective  of  kind  and 
'  the  modem  State,'  of  whatever  form,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
may  be  taken  as  the  cardinal  difference  between  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  government  and  all  the  modem.  It  is  a  difference 
which  I  have  already  stated  in  another  way.  The  democralic 
idea  has  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  all  the  advanced  systems 
of  government,  and  has  penetrated  them  in  consequence  of  that 
change  of  thought  which  has  given  to  the  individual  an  impor- 
tance quite  independent  of  his  membership  of  a  State.     I  can 
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here  only  indicate  the  historical  steps  of  that  cliange  of  thought; 
I  cannot  go  at  any  length  into  its  causes. 

SnbordiimtiDn  of  the  ladividual  in  the  Ancient  State.  — 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  history  of  political  society,  if  we  have 
read  that  history  aright,  the  rights  of  government,  —  the  m^s- 
traciea  and  subordinations  of  kinship,  —  antedate  what  we  now 
call  the  rights  of  the  individual.  A  man  was  at  first  nobody  in 
himself;  he  yras  only  the  kinsman  of  somebody  else.  The  father 
himself,  or  the  chief,  commanded  only  because  of  priority  in 
kinship:  to  that  alt  rights  of  all  men  were  relative.  Society  was 
the  unit;  the  individual  the  fraction.  Man  existed  for  society. 
He  was  all  his  life  long  in  tutelage;  only  society  was  old  enough 
to  take  charge  of  itself.    The  State  was  the  only  Individual. 

Indiridnalism  of  Chnstianity  and  Tentonio  Initita- 
tioas.  —  There  was  no  essential  change  in  this  idea  for  centu- 
ries. Through  all  the  developments  of  government  down  to  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  State  continued,  in 
the  conception  of  the  western  nations  at  least,  to  eclipse  the 
individual.  Private  rights  had  no  standing  as  against  the  State. 
Subsequently  many  influences  combined  to  break  in  upon  this 
immemorial  conception.  Chief  among  these  influences  were 
Christianity  and  the  institutions  of  the  German  conquerors  of 
the  fifth  century.  Christiauity  gave  each  man  a  magistracy  over 
himself  by  insisting  upon  his  personal,  iudividual  responsibility 
to  God.  For  right  living,  at  any  rate,  each  man  was  to  have  only 
his  own  conscience  as  a  guide.  In  these  deepest  matters  there 
must  be  for  the  Christian  an  individuality  which  no  claim  of  his 
State  upon  him  could  rightfully  be  suffered  to  infringe.  The 
German  nations  brought  into  the  Romanized  and  partially  Chris- 
tianized world  of  the  fifth  century  an  individuality  of  another 
sort, — the  idea  of  allegiance  to  individuals  (p.  101).  Perhaps 
their  idea  that  each  man  had  a  money-value  which  must  be  paid 
by  any  one  who  might  slay  him  also  contributed  to  the  process  of 
making  men  units  instead  of  State  fractions ;  but  their  idea  of 
personal  allegiance  played  tlie  more  prominent  part  in  the  trans- 
formation of  society  which  resulted  from  their  western  conquests. 
The  Roman  knew  no  allegiance  save  allegiance  to  his  State.  He 
swore  fealty  to  his  imperator  as  to  an  embodiment  of  that  State, 
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not  as  to  an  individual.  The  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand,  bound 
himself  to  his  leader  by  a  bond  of  personal  service  which  the 
Roman  either  could  not  understand  oi  understood  only  to  despise. 
There  were,  therefore,  individuals  in  the  German  State:  great 
chiefs  or  warriors  with  a  following  (comitatus)  of  devoted  voliui- 
teers  ready  to  die  for  them  in  frays  not  directed  by  the  State,  but 
of  their  own  provoking  (pages  96-97).  There  was  with  all 
German  tribes  freedom  of  individual  movement  and  combination 
within  the  ranks.  When  the  German  settled  down  as  master 
amongst  the  Bomanized  populations  of  western  and  southern 
Europe,  his  thought  was  led  captive  by  the  conceptions  of  the 
Boman  law,  as  all  subsequent  thought  that  has  known  it  has 
been,  and  hia  habits  were  much  modified  by  those  of  his  new 
subjects ;  but  this  strong  element  of  individualism  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  contact.  It  lived  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Tranntional  Feudal  System.  —  The  Feudal  System 
was  made  up  of  elaborate  gradations  of  personal  allegiance. 
The  only  State  possible  under  that  system  was  a  disintegrate 
state  embracing,  not  a  unified  people,  but  a  nation  atomized  into 
its  individnal  elements.  A  king  there  might  be,  but  he  was  lord, 
not  of  his  people,  but  of  his  barons.  He  was  himself  a  baron  also, 
and  as  such  had  many  a  direct  subject  pledged  to  serve  him ;  but 
as  king  the  barons  were  bis  only  direct  subjects ;  and  the  barons 
were  heedful  of  their  allegiance  to  him  only  when  he  could  make 
it  to  their  interest  to  be  so,  or  their  peril  not  to  be.  They  were 
the  kings  of  the  people,  who  owed  direct  allegiance  to  them 
alone,  and  to  the  king  only  through  them.  Kingdoms  were  only 
greater  baronies,  baronies  lesser  kingdoms.  One  small  part  of 
the  people  served  one  baron,  another  part  served  another  baron. 
As  a  whole  they  served  no  one  master.  They  were  not  a  whole: 
they  were  jarring,  disconnected  segments  of  a  nation.  Every 
man  had  his  own  lord,  and  antagonized  ever;  one  who  had  n^t 
the  same  lord  as  he  (pages  103-109). 

Biae  of  the  Modem  Stats. — Such  a  system  was  fatal  to 
peace  and  good  government,  but  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  rise 
of  the  modem  State  by  utterly  destroying  the  old  conceptions. 
The  State  of  the  ancients  had  been  an  entity  in  itself, — an  entity 
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to  which  the  entity  of  the  individual  was  altogether  subordinate. 
The  Feudal  State  was  merely  an  E^gregation  of  individuals, — 
a  loose  bundle  of  separated  series  of  men  knowing  few  common 
aims  or  actions.  It  not  only  had  no  actual  unity :  it  had  no 
thought  of  unity.  National  unity  came  at  last,  —  in  France,  for 
instance,  by  the  snbji^atioQ  of  the  barons  by  the  kii^  (page  116); 
in  England  by  the  joint  effort  of  people  and  barons  against  the 
throne,  —  but  when  it  came  it  was  the  ancient  unity  with  a  dtHer- 
enee.  Men  were  no  longer  State  fractions ;  they  had  become 
State  integers.  The  State  seemed  less  like  a  natural,  and  more 
like  a  deliberately  oi^anized  association.  Personal  allegiance  to 
kings  had  everywhere  taken  the  place  of  native  membership  of 
a  body  politic.    Men  were  now  subjects,  not  citizens. 

Eenaisianoe  and  BafonnatioD. — Presently  came  the 
thirteenth  century  with  its  wonders  of  personal  adventure  and 
individual  enterprise  in  discovery,  piracy,  and  trade.  Follow- 
ing hard  upon  these,  the  Renaissance  woke  men  to  a  philosophi- 
cal study  of  their  surroundings,  —  and  above  all  of  their  long- 
time unquestioned  systems  of  thought.  Then  arose  Luther  to 
reiterate  the  almost  forgotten  truths  of  the  individuality  of  men's 
consciences,  the  right  of  individual  judgment  Ere  long  the  new 
thoughts  had  penetrated  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Reformers 
bad  begun  to  cast  aside  their  scholastic  weapons  and  come  down 
to  the  common  folk  about  them,  talking  their  own  vulgar  tongue 
and  craving  their  acquiescence  in  the  new  doctrines  of  deliver- 
ance from  mental  and  spiritual  bondage  to  Pope  or  Schoolman. 
National  literatures  were  born.  Thought  had  broken  away  from 
its  exclusion  in  cloisters  and  universities  and  had  gone  out  to 
challenge  the  people  to  a  use  of  their  own  minds.  By  using  their 
minds,  the  people  gradually  put  away  the  childish  things  of  their 
days  of  ignorance,  and  began  to  claim  a  part  in  affairs.  Finally, 
systematized  popular  education  has  completed  the  story.  Nations 
are  growing  up  into  manhood.  Peoples  are  becoming  old  enough 
to  govern  themselves. 

The  Kodem  Form  of  Hajoritiea.  —  It  is  thus  no  acci- 
dent, but  the  outcome  of  great  permanent  causes,  that  there  is  no 
more  to  be  found  among  the  civilized  races  of  Europe  any  sat- 
isfactory example  of  Aristotle's  Monarchies  and  Aristocracies. 
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The  force  of  modem  goTemments  is  not  aow  often  the  force  of 
minorities.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  force  of  majori- 
ties. The  sanction  of  every  rule  not  founded  upon  sheer  military 
despotism  is  the  consent  of  a  thinking  people.  Military  despot- 
isms are  now  seen  to  be  necessarily  ephemeral.  Only  monarchs 
who  are  revered  as  seeking  to  serve  their  subjects  are  any  longer 
safe  upon  their  thrones.    Monarchies  exist  only  by  democratic 


Hew  Character  of  Swioty.  —  And,  more  than  that,  the 
lesnlt  has  been  to  give  to  society  a  new  integration.  The  com- 
mon habit  is  now  operative  again,  not  in  acquiescence  and  sub- 
mission merely,  but  in  initiative  and  progress  as  well.  Society 
is  not  the  unity  it  once  was,  —  its  members  are  given  freer  play, 
fuller  opportunity  for  origination ;  but  its  unified  character  is 
again  prominent.  It  is  the  Whole  which  has  emerged  from 
the  disintegration  of  feudalism  and  the  specialization  of  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  Whole,  too,  haa  become  self-conscious,  and 
by  becoming  self-directive  has  set  out  upon  a  new  course  of 
development. 
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What  are  tlie  Fnuotioiu  of  OoTemmentT — The  question 
has  its  own  difficulties  and  complexities :  it  cannot  be  answered 
out  of  hand  and  by  the  list,  as  the  physiologist  might  answer  the 
question,  What  are  the  functions  of  the  heart  ?  In  its  nature 
government  is  one,  but  in  its  life  it  is  many :  there  are  govern- 
ments and  goTernments.  When  asked,  therefore,  What  are  the 
functions  of  government?  we  must  ask  in  return,  Of  what  gov- 
ernment? Different  states  have  different  conceptions  of  their 
duty,  and  bo  undertake  different  things.  They  have  had  their 
own  peculiar  origins,  their  own  characteristic  histories ;  circum- 
stance has  moulded  them;  necessity,  interest,  or  caprice  has 
variously  guided  them.  Some  have  lingered  near  those  primitive 
institutions  which  all  once  knew  and  upheld  together;  others 
have  quite  forgotten  that  man  ever  had  a  political  childhood  and 
are  now  old  in  complex  practices  of  national  self-government. 

The  Natore  of  th«  ftneation —  It  is  important  to  notice 
at  the  outset  that  this  is  in  one  aspect  obviously  a  simple  question 
offat^;  and  yet  there  is  another  phase  of  it,  in  which  it  becomes 
as  evidently  a  question  of  opinion.  The  distinction  is  important 
because  over  and  over  again  the  question  of  fact  has  been  con- 
founded with  that  very  widely  different  question.  What  ougkuthe 
functions  of  govemment  to  he  f  The  two  questions  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  in  treatment  Under  no  circumstances  may  we 
instructively  or  safely  begin  with  the  question  of  opinion ;  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  fact  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
^1  sound  reasoning  concerning  government,  which  is  at  all  points 
b^ed  upon  experience  rather  than  upon  theory.  The  facts  of 
government  mirror  the  principles  of  government  in  operation. 
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What  government  does  must  arise  from  what  goTemment  is: 
and  what  goTemmeat  is  must  determine  what  goTemmeut  ought 
to  do. 

daasifioatioo.  —  It  will  contribute  to  cleamess  of  thought 
to  observe  the  functions  of  government  in  two  groups,  I.  The 
Congtituent  Functions,  II.  Tlie  Minigtrant.  Under  the  ConstUv- 
ent  I  would  place  that  usual  category  of  governmental  function, 
the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  together  with  all 
other  functions  that  are  necessary  to  the  civic  organization  of 
society,  —  functions  which  are  not  qplionai  with  governments, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  strictest  lalsaez  /aire,  —  which  are  indeed 
the  very  bonds  of  society.  Under  the  Ministrant  I  would  range 
those  other  functions  (such  as  education,  poste  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  care,  say,  of  forests)  which  are  undertaken,  not  by  way 
of  governing,  but  by  way  of  advancing  the  general  interests  of 
society,  —  functions  which  are  optionaJ,  being  necessary  only 
according  to  standards  of  convenience  or  expediency,  and  not 
according  to  standards  of  existence ;  functions  which  assist  with- 
out constituting  social  organization. 

Of  course  this  classification  is  based  primarily  upon  objective 
and  practical  distinctions  and  cannot  claim  philosophic  complete- 
ness. There  may  be  room  for  (question,  too,  as  to  whether  some 
of  the  functions  which  I  class  as  Ministrant  might  not  quite  as 
properly  have  been  considered  Constituent;  but  I  must  here 
simply  act  upon  my  own  conclusions  without  rearguing  them, 
acknowledging  by  the  way  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
always  perfectly  clear. 

"The  admitted  functions  of  government,"  said  Mr.  Mill,  "em- 
brace a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included  within  the 
ring-fence  of  any  restrictive  definition,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  any  ground  of  justification  common  to  them  all,  except  the 
comprehensive  one  of  general  expediency." 

I.  TheConititatatFiinotioiu: 
(1)  The  keeping  of  order  and  providing  for  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  from  violence  and  robbery. 
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(2)  Ths  fixing  of  the  legal  relations  between  man  and  wife  and 

between  parents  and  children. 

(3)  The  regulation  of  the  holding,  transmission,  and  interchr.age 

of  property,  and  the  determination  of  its  liabilities  for 
debt  or  for  crime. 

(4)  The  determination  of  contract  rights  between  individuals. 

(5)  The  definition  and  punishment  of  crime. 

(6)  The  administration  of  justice  in  civil  causes. 

(7)  The  determination  of  the  political  duties,  privileges,  and 

relations  of  citizens. 

(8)  Dealings  of  the  state  with  foreign  powers :  the  preservation 

of  the  state  from  external  danger  or  encroachment  and 
the  advancement  of  its  international  interesfiB. 
These  will  all  be  recognized  as  functions  which  persist  under 

every  form  of  government 

n.  The  KiniBtrant  Fonotioni.  —  It  is  hardly  possible  to 

give  a  complete  list  of  those  functions  which  I  have  called  Minis- 

trant,  so  various  are  they  under  different  systems  of  government. 

The  following  partial  list  will  suffice,  however,  for  the  purposes 

of  the  present  discussion : 

(1)  The  regulation  of  trade  and  industry.  Under  this  head  I 
would  include  the  coinage  of  money  and  the  establish- 
ment of  standard  weights  and  measures,  laws  against 
forestalling  and  engrossing,  the  licensing  of  trades,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  great  matter  of  tariffs,  navigation  laws, 
and  the  like. 

^)  The  regulation  of  labor. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  thoroughfares,  —  including  state  man- 

agement of  railways  and  that  great  group  of  undertak- 
ings which  we  embrace  within  the  comprehensive  term 
'  Internal  Improvements.' 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  which  is 

very  similar  in  principle  to  (3). 

(5)  The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas,  the  maintenance 

of  water-works,  etc.  ' 

(6)  Sanitation,  including  the  regulation  of  trades  for  sanitary 

ourposes. 
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(7)  EdEcation. 

(8)  Care  of  the  poor  and  incapable. 

(d)  Care  and  cultivation  of  forests  and  like  matters,  such  as  the 
stocking  of  rivers  with  fish. 

(10)  Sumptuary  laws,  such  as  '  prohibition  *  laws,  for  example. 
These  are  all  functions  which,  in  one  shape  oi  another, 
all  governments  alike  have  undertaken.  Changed  conceptions  of 
the  nature  and  duty  of  the  atate  have  arisen,  issuing  from  changed 
historical  conditions  and  deeply  altered  historical  circumstances  ; 
and  part  of  the  change  which  has  thus  affected  the  idea  of  the 
state  has  been  a  change  in  the  method  and  extent  of  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  functions ;  but  changed  conceptions  have 
left  the  functions  of  government  tn  kind  the  same.  Diversities 
of  conception  are  very  much  more  marked  than  diversities  of 
practice. 

History  of  GoTemmental  Fnnction :  Provinoe  of  the  An- 
cient State. — Kotable  contrasts  both  of  theory  and  of  practice  sepa^ 
rate  governments  of  the  ancient  omnipotent  type  from  governments 
of  the  modem  constitutional  type.  The  ancient  State,  standing 
very  near,  as  it  did,  in  its  thought,  to  that  time,  still  more  remote, 
when  the  State  was  the  Kin,  knew  nothing  of  individual  rights  as 
contrasted  with  the  rights  of  the  state,  "  The  nations  of  Italy," 
says  Mommsen, "  did  not  merge  into  that  of  Rome  more  completely 
than  the  single  Roman  burgess  merged  in  the  Eoman  community." 
And  Greece  w^a  not  a  whit  behind  Borne  in  the  absoluteness 
with  which  she  held  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
state. 

This  thought  is  strikingly  visible  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  not  only  in  what  they  say,  but  also,  and  even  more,  in 
what  they  do  not  say.  The  ideal  Eepublic  of  which  Plato  dreams 
is  to  prescribe  the  whole  life  of  its  citizens ;  but  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  to  be  set  up  under  cover  of  any  new  conception 
as  to  what  the  state  may  legitimately  do,  —  it  is  only  to  make 
novel  experiments  in  legislation  under  the  old  conception.  And 
Aristotle's  objection  to  the  Utopian  projects  of  his  master  is  not 
that  they  would  be  socialistic'  (as  we  should  say),  but  merely  that 
they  would  be  unwise.  He  does  not  fear  that  in  such  a  republic 
the  public  power  would  prove  to  have  been  exalted  too  high ;  but 
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speaking  to  the  policy  of  the  thing,  he  foresees  that  the  citizens 
would  be  poor  and  unhappy.  The  state  may  do  what  it  will,  but 
let  it  be  wise  in  what  It  does.  There  is  no  one  among  the  Greeks 
to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  its  citizens  happy 
and  prosperous ;  nay,  to  UgUHate  them  happy.  If  legislation  may 
create  fair  skies  and  a  kind  fortune;  the  only  serious  quarrel 
concerns  the  question,  What  laws  are  to  be  tried  to  this  end  ? 

Roman  Conception  of  Private  Bijrhts.  —  Roman  principles, 
though  equally  extreme,  were  in  some  respects  differently  cast. 
That  superior  capacity  for  the  development  of  law,  which  made 
the  Bomans  singular  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  showed 
itself  in  respect  of  the  functions  of  government  in  a  more  distinct 
division  between  public  and  private  rights  than  obtained  in  the 
polity  of  the  Greek  cities.  An  examination  of  the  conception  of 
the  state  held  in  Rome  reveals  the  singular  framework  of  her 
society.  The  Roman  family  did  not  suffer  that  complete  absorp- 
tion into  the  City  which  so  early  overtook  the  Greek  family. 
Private  rights  were  not  individual  rights,  but  family  rights :  and 
family  rights  did  not  so  much  curtail  as  supplement  the  powers 
of  the  community.  The  family  was  an  indestructible  organ  of 
the  state.  The  father  of  a  family,  or  the  head  of  a  gena,  was  in  a 
sense  a  member  of  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  City, — as  the  king, 
or  his  counterpart  the  consul,  was  a  greater  father.  There  was  no 
distinotion  of  principle  between  the  power  of  king  or  consul  and 
the  power  of  a  father ;  it  was  a  mere  difference  of  sphere,  a  divi- 
sion of  functions. 

A  BOD  was,  for  instance,  In  some  things  exempt  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  City  only  because  he  was  in  those  things  still  subject,  because 
bis  father  still  lived,  to  the  domiDion  of  that  original  state,  the  family. 
There  was  not  in  Rome  that  separation  of  the  son  from  the  family  at 
majority  which  chamcterizea  the  Greek  polity,  as  it  now  characterizes 
OUT  own.  The  father  continued  to  lie  a  ruler,  an  hereditary  state  officer, 
within  the  original  sphere  of  the  family  life,  the  large  sphere  of  individual 
privilege  and  property. 

This  essential  unity  of  state  and  family  furnishes  us 
with  the  theoretic  measure  of  state  functions  in  Borne.  The 
Roman  burgess  was  subordinated,  not  to  the  public  authority 
exactly,  but  rather  to  the  public  order,  to  the  conservative  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  cominuaity.     He  was   subject  to  a  law  which 
embodied  the  steady,  unbroken  habit  of  the  State-family.     He 

was  not  dominated,  but  merged. 

Fowan  of  the  Ramon  B«nat«.  —  The  range  of  state  ponei 
In  ancient  times,  bs  a  range  broken'  only  by  limits  of  habit  and  con- 
venience, ia  vrell  illuBtrated  in  the  elastic  fimctians  of  the  Roman  Senate 
during  the  period  of  the  Republic.  With  an  unbroken  life  wbich  kept 
it  conscious  of  every  tradition  and  .faraiiiar  with  every  precedent ;  with 
eatabllshed  standards  of  tested  experience  and  cautious  expediency,  it  nas 
able  to  direct  the  movemenia  of  the  compact  society  at  whose  summit  it 
sat,  as  the  brain  and  consciousness  direct  the  movements  of  the  human 
body  i  and  it  is  evident  from  the  freedom  of  its  discussions  and  ttte 
frequency  of  its  action  upon  interests  of  every  kind,  whether  of  public 
or  of  private  Import,  that  the  Roman  state,  as  typified  in  its  Senate,  was 
in  its  several  branches  of  family,  tribe,  and  City,  a  single  undivided 
whole,  and  tiiat  its  prerogatives  were  limited  by  nothing  save  religious 
observance  and  fixed  liabit.  Of  that  individual  liberty  vrhtch  we  cherish 
it  knew  nothing. 

OovemmeBt  the  Embodimant  of  Society.  —  As  little  was 
diere  in  Greek  politics  any  seed  of  the  thought  which  would 
limit  the  sphere  of  governmental  action  by  principles  of  inalien- 
able individual  rights.  Both  in  Greek  and  in  Boman  conception 
government  was  as  old  as  society,  —  was  indeed  nothing  less 
than  the  express  image  and  embodiment  of  society.  In  govern- 
ment society  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being.  Society  and 
government  were  one,  in  some  such  sense  as  the  spirit  and 
body  of  man  are  one;  it  was  through  government,  as  through 
mouth  and  eyes  and  limbs,  that  society  realized  and  gave  effect 
to  its  life.  Society's  prejudices,  habits,  superstitions,  did 
indeed  command  the  actions  of  government;  but  only  because 
society  and  government  were  one  and  the  same,  not  because  they 
were  distinct  and  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other.  In  plain 
terms,  the  .functions  of  government  had  no  limits  of  principle, 
but  only  certain  limits  of  wont  and  convenience,  and  the  object 
of  administration  was  nothing  less  than  to  help  society  on  to  all 
its  ends:  to  speed  and  facilitate  all  social  undertakings.  So  far  as 
full  citizens  of  the  state  were  concerned,  Greek  and  Boman  alike 
was  what  we  should  call  a  socialist ;  though  he  was  too  much  in  th« 
world  of  affairs  and  had  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  experience 
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too  keen  a  sense  of  the  sane  and  possible,  to  attempt  the  Utopias 
of  which  the  modern  socialist  dreams,  and  with  which  the  ancient 
citizen's  own  writers  sometimes  amused  him.  He  bounded  his 
politics  by  common  sense,  and  so  dispensed  with  'the  rights  of 
man.' 

Pendaliiat:  Ponotioni  of  OoTemfflent  Fnaotions  of  Fro- 
prietonhip.  —  Individual  rights,  after  having  been  Urst  heralded 
in  the  religious  world  by  *he  great  voice  of  Christianity,  broke 
into  the  ancient  political  world  in  the  person  of  the  Teuton.  But 
the  new  politics  which  the  invader  brought  with  him  was  not 
destined  to  establish  at  once  democratic  equality :  that  was  a 
work  reserved  for  the  trausforinations  of  the  modem  world. 
I>aring  the  Middle  Ages,  government,  as  we  conceive  it,  may 
be  said  to  have  suffered  eclipse.  In  the  Feudal  System  the 
constituent  elements  of  government  fell  away  from  each  other. 
Society  was  drawn  back  to  something  like  its  original  family 
groups.  Conceptions  of  government  narrowed  themselves  to 
small  territorial  connections.  Men  became  sovereigns  in  their 
own  right  by  virtue  of  owning  laud  in  their  own  right.  There 
was  no  longer  any  conception  of  nations  or  societies  as  wholes. 
Uuion  there  was  none,  but  only  interdependence.  Allegiance 
bowed,  not  to  law  or  to  fatherhood,  but  to  ownership.  The 
functions  of  government  under  such  a  system  were  simply  the 
functions  of  proprietorship,  of  command  and  obedience :  "  I  say 
unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he 
cometh;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  The 
public  function  of  the  baron  was  to  keep  p&ace  among  his  liege- 
men, to  see  that  their  properties  were  enjoyed  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor  (if  the  manor  had  been  suffered  to  acquire 
custom  on  any  point),,  and  to  exa«t  fines  of  them  for  all  privi- 
leges, whether  of  marrying,  of  coming  of  age,  oi  of  making  a 
will.  The  baronial  conscience,  bred  in  cruel,  hardening  timea, 
was  the  only  standard  of  justice;  the  baronial  power  the  only 
conclusive  test  of  prerogative. 

This  was  between  baron  and  vassal.  Between  baron 
and  baron  the  only  bond  was  a  nominal  common  allegiance  to  a 
distant  king,  who  was  himself  only  a  greater  baron.  For  the 
rest  there  was  no  government,  but  only  diplomacy  and  warfare. 
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GoverDment  lived  where  it  could  and  as  it  could,  and  was  for 
the  most  part  divided  out  piecemeal  to  a  thousand  petty  holders. 
Armed  feuds  were  the  usual  processes  of  justice. 

The  Peudal  Motkarchy.  —  The  monarchy  which  grew 
out  of  the  ruins  of  this  disintegrate  system  concentrated  au- 
thority without  much  changing  its  character.  The  old  idea, 
born  of  family  origins,  that  government  was  but  the  active  au- 
thority of  society,  the  mc^strate  but  society's  organ,  bound  by 
society's  immemorial  laws,  had  passed  utterly  away,  and  govern 
ment  bad  become  the  personal  possession  of  one  man.  The 
ruler  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  the  state;  the  state  belonged 
to  him ;  he  was  himself  the  state,  as  the  rich  man  may  be  said  to 
be  his  possessions.  The  Greek  or  Roman  ofUcial  was  wielded  by 
the  communi^.  Not  so  the  king  who  had  swept  tc^ther  into 
his  own  lap  the  powers  once  broadcast  in  the  feudal  system;  he 
wielded  the  community.  Government  breathed  with  his  breath, 
and  it  was  its  function  to  serve  him.  The  state  had  become,  by 
the  processes  of  the  feudal  development,  his  private  estate. 

Modem  Be-iocialisation  of  the  State.  —  The  reaction  from 
such  conceptions,  slow  and  for  the  most  part  orderly  in  England, 
sudden  and  violent,  because  long  forcibly  delayed,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable.  When  it  came  it  was 
radical ;  but  it  did  not  swing  the  political  world  back  to  its  old- 
time  ideas ;  it  turned  it  aside  rather  to  new.  The  ancient  man 
had  bad  no  thought  but  to  live  loyally  the  life  of  society;  but  it 
became  the  object  of  the  revolutionist  and  the  democrat  of  the 
new  order  of  things  to  live  hia  own  life.  The  antique  citizen's 
virtues  were  not  individual  in  their  point  of  view,  but  social; 
whereas  our  virtues  are  almost  entirely  individual  in  their  motive, 
social  only  in  some  of  their  results. 

In  brief,  the  modern  State  has  been  largely  de-soci'oltzed. 
The  modem  idea  is  this:  the  state  no  longer  absorbs  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  only  serves  him.  The  state,  as  it  appears  in  its  organ, 
the  government,  is  the  representative  of  the  individual,  and  not 
his  representative  even  except  within  the  definite  commission  of 
constitutions ;  while  for  the  rest  each  man  makes  his  own  social 
relations.  'The  individual  for  the  State'  has  been  reversed  and 
made  to  read,  'The  State  for  the  individual.' 
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Kore  Changea  of  Cooception  tlLan  of  Praotioe.  —  Such  an 
the  divergencies  of  conception  separating  modern  from  ancient  poli- 
ties, divergencies  at  once  deep  and  far-reaching.  How  far  have 
such  changes  of  thought  been  accompanied  by  changes  of  func- 
tion ?  By  no  means  so  far  as  might  be  expected.  Apparently  the 
new  ideas  which  have  been  given  prevalence  in  politics  from  time 
to  time  have  not  been  able  to  translate  themselves  into  altered 
fuDctionSj  but  only  into  somewhat  curtailed  functions,  breeding 
rather  a  difference  of  degree  than  a  difference  of  kind.  Even 
under  the  most  liberal  of  our  modern  constitutions  we  still  meet 
government  in  almost  every  field  of  social  endeavor.  Our  modem 
life  is  Bo  infinitely  wide  and  complex,  it  is  true,  that  we  may  go 
great  distances  in  any  field  of  enterprise  without  receiving  either 
direct  aid  or  direct  check  from  government;  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause every  field  of  enterprise  is  vastly  big  nowadays,  not  because 
government  is  not  somewhere  in  it :  and  we  know  that  the  tend- 
ency is  for  governments  to  make  themselves  everywhere  more  and 
more  conspiciiously  present.  We  are  conscious  that  we  are  by 
no  means  in  the  same  case  with  the  Greek  or  Roman ;  the  state  is 
ours,  not  we  the  state's.  But  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tasks  of  the  state  have  not  been  much  diminished.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  matter  stands  thus :  what  is  changed  is  not  the 
activities  of  government  but  only  the  moi'als,  the  conscience  of 
government.  Government  may  still  be  doing  substantially  the 
same  things  as  of  old ;  but  an  altered  conception  of  its  responsi- 
bility deeply  modifies  the  way  in  which  U  does  them.  Social  conven- 
ience  and  advancement  are  still  its  ultimate  standard  of  conduct, 
just  as  if  it  were  still  itself  the  omnipotent  impersonation  of 
society,  the  master  of  the  individual;  but  it  has  adopted  new 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  social  convenience  and  advancement. 
Its  aim  is  to  aid  the  individual  to  the  fullest  and  best  possible 
realization  of  his  individuality,  instead  of  merely  to  the  full 
realization  of  his  sodality.  Its  plan  ia  to  create  the  best  and  fairest 
opportunities  for  the  individual ;  and  it  has  discovered  that  the  way 
to  do  this  is  by  no  means  itself  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  individual  by  old-time  futile  methods  of  guardianship. 

Fnnotioiu  of  Oovemment  much  the  Same  nov  as  alwayi, 
•—  This  is  indeed  a  great  and  profound  change ;  but  it  is  none  the 
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less  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  govern 
ment  are  still,  when  catalogued,  found  to  be  mnch  the  same  both 
in  number  and  mf^itude  that  they  always  were.  Government 
does  not  stop  with  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  properly,  as 
some  have  supposed;  it  goes  on  to  serve  every  convenience  of 
society.  Its  sphere  is  limited  only  by  its  own  wisdom,  alike  where 
republican  and  where  absolutist  principles  prevail. 

The  State'*  Belation  to  Property.  —  A  very  brief  ezamina. 
tion  of  the  facts  suffices  to  confirm  this  view.  T^e,  for  example, 
the  state's  relation  to  property,  its  performance  of  one  of  the 
chief  of  those  functions  which  I  have  called  Constituent.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  function  that  one  of  the  most  decided  con- 
trasts exists  between  ancient  and  modem  political  practice ;  and 
yet  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  embarrassed  to  recognize  as  natural 
the  practice  of  ancient  states  touching  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. Their  theory  was  extreme,  but,  outside  of  Sparta,  their 
practice  was  moderate. 

In  Sparta.  —  Consistent,  It^eal  Sparta  may  serve  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  our  observation.  She  is  the  standing  clas- 
sical type  of  exaggerated  state  functions  and  furnishes  the  most 
extreme  example  of  the  antique  conception  of  the  relations  of  the 
state  to  property.  In  the  early  periods  of  her  history  at  least, 
besides  being  censor,  ped^ogue,  drill  sergeant,  and  housekeeper  to 
her  citizens,  she  w,a3  also  universal  landlord.  There  was  a  distinct 
reminiscence  in  her  practice  of  the  time  when  the  state  was  the 
family,  and  as  such  the  sole  owner  of  property.  She  was  regarded 
as  the  original  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  Laconia,  and  individ- 
ual tenure  was  looked  upon  as  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  usufruct 
held  of  the  state  and  at  the  state's  pleasure  than  as  resting  upon 
any  complete  or  indefeasible  private  title. 

Peculiar  Situation  of  tlie  Spartans.  —  There  were  in  Sp&rU 
special  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  such  a  syEtem.  The  SpartaoB  bad 
come  Into  Laconia  aa  conquerors,  and  the  land  had  first  of  all  been  tribal 
booty.  It  bad  been  booty  of  which  the  Spartan  host  as  a  whole,  as  a 
state,  bad  had  the  dividing,  and  it  had  been  tl>e  purpose  of  the  early 
arrangement  to  make  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  Spartan  families 
as  equal  as  possible.  Nor  did  the  stale  resign  the  right  of  disposition  in 
making  this  first  distribution.  It  remained  its  primary  care  to  keep  its 
eUixena,  the  favored  SparCiato!,  upon  an  equal  footing  of  fortune,  to  the 
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.  end  QtaX  they  might  remaiii  rich  In  leisure,  and  bo  be  the  better  able  to 
live  entirely  for  the  service  of  the  elMe,  which  nas  honorable,  to  the 
avoidance  of  that  pursuit  of  wealth  which  waa  dishonorable.  The  state, 
accordingly,  undertook  to  administer  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens.  When  grave  Inequalities  maDlfested  theraaelves  in 
the  distribution  of  eHtatea  it  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  its  proprietary 
rights  and  effect  a  reapportionment ;  no  one  dreaming,  the  while,  of  call- 
ing its  action  confiscation.  It  took  various  means  for  accomplishing  ita 
ends.  It  compelled  rich  heiresses  to  marry  men  without  patrimony  ;  and 
it  grafted  the  poor  citizen  upon  a  good  estate  by  means  of  prescritied 
adoption.  No  landed  estate  could  be  alienated  either  by  sale  or  testament 
from  the  family  to  which  the  state  had  assigned  it  unless  express  legislative 
leave  were  given.  In  brief,  in  respect  of  his  property  the  citizen  was  Ixtth 
ward  and  tenant  of  the  state. 

Decay  of  tte  Syatmn.  —  As  the  Spartan  etate  decayed  this 
whole  system  was  sapped.  Estates  became  grossly  unequal,  as 
did  also  political  privileges  even  among  the  favored  SpartiaUe. 
But  these  changes  were  due. to  the  decadence  of  Spartan  power 
and  to  the  degeneration  of  her  political  fibre  in  days  of  waning 
fortune,  not  to  any  conscious  or  deliberate  surrender  by  the  state 
of  its  prerogatives  as  owner,  guardian,  and  trustee.  She  bad 
grown  old  and  lax  simply ;  she  had  not  changed  her  mind. 

In  Athens.  —  When  we  turn  to  Athens  we  experience  a 
marked  change  in  the  political  atmosphere,  though  the  Athenians 
hold  much  the  same  abstract  conception  of  the  state.  Here  men 
breathe  more  freely  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  where 
labor  is  without  reproach,  with  less  restraint.  Even  in  Athens 
there  remain  distinct  traces,  nevertheless,  of  the  family  duties  of 
the  state.  She  too,  like  Sparta,  felt  bound  to  dispose  properly  of 
eligible  heiresses.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  with  heavy  for- 
feiture of  right  (aiimia)  those  who  squandered  their  properly  in 
dissolute  living.  There  was  as  little  limit  in  Athens  as  in 
Sparta  to  the  theoretical  prerogatives  of  the  public  authority. 
The  freedom  of  the  citizen  was  a  freedom  of  indulgence  rather 
than  of  right:  he  was  free  because  the  state  refrained,  —  as  a 
privileged  child,  not  as  a  sovereign  under  Bousseau's  Law  of 
Nature. 

In  Rome.  —  When  we  shift  our  view  to  republican  Bome 
we  do  not  find  a  simple  city  omnipotence  like  that  of  fireece,  in 
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which  all  private  rights  are  sunk.  The  primal  coQBtituents  of 
the  city  yet  abide  in  shapes  something  like  their  original.  Roman 
society  consists  of  a  series  of  interdependent  links:  the  family 
the  gens,  the  city.  The  aggregate,  not  the  fusion,  of  these  makei 
up  what  we  should  call  the  state.  But  the  state,  so  made  up,  was 
omnipotent,  through  one  or  other  of  its  organs,  over  the  indi- 
vidual. Pioperty  was  not  private  in  the  sense  of  being  individ- 
ual; it  vested  in  the  family,  which  was,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  an  organ  of  the  state.  Property  was  not  conceived  of  as 
state  property,  because  it  had  remained  the  undivided  property  of 
the  family.  The  father,  as  a  ruler  in  the  immemorial  hierarchy 
of  the  government,  was  all-powerful  trustee  of  the  family  estates; 
individual  ownership  there  was  none. 

Voder  Hodem  (JoTemments. — We  with  some  justice 
felicitate  ourselves  that  to  this  omnipotence  of  the  ancient  state 
in  its  relations  to  property  the  practice  of  our  own  governments 
offers  the  most  pronounced  contrasts.  But  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  for  us  in  the  present  connection  is  this,  that  these  con- 
trasts are  contrasts  of  pdky,  not  of  power.  To  what  lengths  it 
will  go  in  regulating  property  rights  is  for  each  government  a 
question  of  principle,  which  it  must  put  to  its  own  conscience, 
and  which,  if  it  be  wise,  it  will  debate  in  the  light  of  political 
history :  but  every  government  must  regulate  property  in  one 
way  or  another  and  may  regulate  it  as  much  as  it  pleases.  If  the 
ancient  state  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  owner,  the  modem 
state  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  heir  of  all  estates.  Failing 
other  claimants,  property  encheats  to  the  state.  If  the  modem 
state  does  not  assume,  like  the  ancient,  to  administer  their  prop- 
erty upon  Occasion  for  competent  adults,  it  does  administer  their 
property  upon  occasion  for  lunatics  and  minors.  The  ancient 
state  controlled  slaves  and  slavery.  The  modem  state  has  been 
quite  as  absolute :  it  has  abolished  slaves  and  slavery.  The 
modem  state,  no  lesc  than  the  ancient,  seta  rules  and  limitations 
to  inheritance  and  bequest.  Most  of  the  more  extreme  and  hurt- 
ful interferences  with  rights  of  private  ownership  government  has 
abandoned,  one  may  suspect,  rather  because  of  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration than  because  of  difBculties  of  conscience.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  to  regulate  property  rights;  it  is  of  the  polio} 
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of  the  state  to  regulate  them  more  or  less.  Administrators  must 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  Constituent  functions  of  political  society. 

The  Stata  and  Politioal  Rights.  —  Similar  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  contrasts  which  exist 
in  the  field  of  that  other  Constituent  function  which  concerns  the 
detoimination  of  political  rights, — the  contrasts  between  the 
status  of  the  citizen  in  the  ancient  state  and  the  ^atus  of  the  citi- 
zen in  the  modern  state.  Here  also  the  contrast,  as  between  state 
and  state,  is  not  one  of  power,  but  one  of  principle  and  habit 
rather.  Modem  states  have  often  limited  as  narrowly  as  did  the 
ancient  the  enjoyment  of  those  political  privileges  which  we 
group  under  the  word  Franchise.  They,  too,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  states,  have  admitted  slavery  into  their  systems;  they 
too  have  commanded  their  subjects  without  moderation  and 
fleeced  them  without  compunction.  But  for  all  they  have  been 
so  omnipotent,  and  when  they  chose  so  tyrannical,  they  have 
seldom  insisted  upon  so  complete  and  unreserved  a  service  of  the 
state  by  the  citizen  as  was  habitual  bo  the  political  practice  of 
both  the  Greek  and  the  ^man  worlds.  The  Greek  and  the 
Roman  belonged  each  to  his  state  in  a  quite  absolute  sense.  He 
was  his  own  in  nothing  as  against  the  claims  of  his  city  upon 
him :  he  freely  acknowledged  all  his  privileges  to  be  but  conces- 
sions from  his  mother,  the  commonwealth.  Those  privileges 
accrued  to  him  through  law,  as  do  ours;  but  law  was  to  him 
simply  the  will  of  the  oi^anized  community  ;  never,  as  we  know 
it  in  our  constitutions,  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  organized 
community.  He  knew  no  principles  of  liberty  save  only  those 
which  custom  had  built  up :  which  inhered,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  not  in  abstract  individuality,  but  in  the  history  of  affairs, 
in  concrete  practice.  His  principles  were  all  precedents.  Never- 
theless, however  radically  different  its  doctrines,  the  ancient  state 
was  not  a  whit  more  completely  master  touching  laws  of  citizen- 
ship than  the  state  of  to-day  Is. 

At  Regardi  the  State's  Hiniitrant  Fnnotioni.  —  Of  the 
Ministrant,  no  less  than  of  the  Constituent  functions,  the  same 
statement  may  be  made,  that  practically  the  state  has  been 
relieved  of  very  little  duty  by  alterations  of  political  theory.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  in  the  field  of  the  Constituent  functions 
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the  state  should  serve  society  now  as  alvays ;  in  this  field  of  th« 
Ministrant  functions  one  would  expect  the  state  to  be  less  active 
now  than  formerly.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such  difference :  gov- 
ernment does  now  whatever  experience  permits  or  the  times  demand; 
and  thoi^h  it  does  not  do  exactly  the  same  things  it  still  does 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  things  that  the  ancient  state  did. 
It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  I  set  forth  my  illustrations  of  this 
in  the  order  of  the  list  of  Ministrant  functions  which  I  have  given 
(page  43). 

(1)  The  State  in  Relation  to  Trade.  —  All  nations  have 
habitually  regulated  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  most  remote 
periods  of  which  history  has  retained  any  recollection  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  and  commerce  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
government.  The  only  way  in  which  communities  which  wore 
then  seeking  to  build  up  a  dominant  power  could  preserve  an 
independent  existence  and  work  out  an  individual  development 
was  to  draw  apart  to  an  absolutely  separate  life.  Commerce 
meant  contact;  contact  meant  contamination:  the  only  way  in 
which  to  develop  character  and  achieve  cohesion  was  to  avoid 
intercourse.  In  the  classical  states  this  stage  is  passed  and 
trade  and  commerce  are  regulated  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  induce  modern  states  to  regulate  them,  in  order,  that  is,  to 
secure  commercial  advant^e  as  s^ainst  competitors  or  in  order 
to  serve  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  state.  Athens  and  Sparta  and 
Rome,  too,  regulated  the  corn  trade  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  their  citizens  full  store  of  food.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
feuds  and  highway  brigandage  of  petty  lords  loaded  commerce 
vrith  fetters  of  the  most  harassing  sort,  except  where  the  free 
cities  could  by  militant  combination  keep  open  to  it  an  unhin- 
dered passage  to  and  fro  between  the  great  marts  of  North  and 
South.  As  the  mediaeval  states  emerge  into  modem  times  we 
find  trade  and  commerce  handled  by  statesmen  as  freely  as  ever, 
but  according  to  the  reasoned  policy  of  the  mercantilist  thinkers; 
and  in  our  own  days  according  to  still  other  conceptions  of 
national  advantage. 

(2)  The  State  in  Belatioa  to  Labor.  —  Labor,  too,  has 
always  been  regulated  by  the  state.  By  Greek  and  Boman  the 
labor  of   the  handicrafts  and  of   agriculture,  all  manual  toil 
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indeed,  was  for  the  most  part  given  to  slaves  to  do ;  and  of  course 
law  related  the  slave.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  labor  which 
was  not  agricultural  and  held  in  bondage  to  feudal  masters  was 
in  the  cities,  where  it  was  rigidly  ordered  by  the  complex  rules 
of  the  guild  system,  as  were  trade  also  and  almost  all  other  like 
forms  of  making  a  livelihood.  Where,  as  in  England,  labor  in  part 
escaped  from  the  hard  service  of  the  feudal  tenure  the  state  stepped 
in  with  its  persistent  "statutes  of  laborers"  and  sought  to  tie 
the  workman  to  one  habitation  and  to  one  rate  of  wages.  'The 
rustic  must  stay  where  he  is  and  must  receive  only  so  much  pay,* 
was  its  command.  Apparently,  however,  all  past  regulation  of 
labor  was  but  elementary  as  compared  with  the  labor  legislation 
being  tried  by  the  governments  of  our  own  day.  The  birth  and 
development  of  the  modem  industrial  system  has  changed  every 
aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  this  fact  reveals  the  trae  character  of 
the  part  which  the  state  plays  in  the  case.  The  rule  would 
seem  to  be  that  in  proportion  as  the  world's  industries  grow 
must  the  state  advance  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  industrious  to 
advantageous  relations  with  each  other.  The  tendency  to  regu- 
late labor  rigorously  and  minutely  is  as  strong  in  England,  where 
the  state  is  considered  the  agent  of  the  citizen,  as  it  was  in 
Athens,  where  the  citizen  was  deemed  the  child  and  tool  of  the 
state,  and  where  the  wurkmau  was  a  slave. 

(3)  Begnlation  of  Corporations. — The  regulation  of 
corporations  is  but  one  side  of  the  modern  regulation  of  the  in* 
dustrial  system,  and  is  a  function  added  to  the  antique  list  of 
governmental  tasks. 

(4)  The  State  and  Fublie  Works.  — The  maintenance  of 
thoroughfares  may  be  said  to  have  b^un  with  permanent  empire, 
that  is  to  say,  for  Europe,  with  the  Bomans.  For  the  Romans, 
indeed,  it  was  first  a  matter  of  moving  armies,  only  secondarily  a 
means  of  serving  commerce;  whereas  with  us  the  highway  is 
above  all  things  else  an  artery  of  trade,  and  armies  use  it  only 
when  commerce  stands  still  at  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
The  building  of  roads  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  begun  by 
being  a  Constituent  function  and  to  have  ended  by  becoming  a 
Miuistruit  function  of  government.  But  the  same  is  not  true  of 
other  public  works,  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  theatres   and 
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baths,  and  of  modern  internal  imprOTemeats.  They,  as  much  as 
the  Roman  tax  on  old  bachelors,  are  parts,  not  of  a  scheme  of 
governing,  but  of  plans  for  the  advancement  of  other  social  aims, 
—  for  the  administration  of  society.  Because  in  her  conception 
the  community  as  a  whole  wa^  the  only  individual,  Borne  thrust 
out  as  of  course  her  magnificent  roads  to  every  quarter  of  her 
vast  territory,  considered  no  distances  too  great  to  be  traversed 
by  her  towering  aqueducts,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  clear  river 
courses  and  facilitate  by  every  means  both  her  commerce  and  her 
arms.  And  the  modern  state,  though  holding  a  deeply  modified 
conception  of  the  relations  of  government  to  society,  still  follows 
a  like  practice.  If  in  most  instances  our  great  iron  highways  are 
left  to  private  management,  it  is  oftener  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience than  for  reasons  of  conscience.  * 

(5)  AdminiBtratioD  of  the  Conveniences  of  Society.— 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  the  case  of  that  modern  instru- 
mentality, the  public  letter-post,  in  the  case  of  the  still  more 
modern  manufacture  of  gas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  most  modem 
telegraph  and  telephone.  The  modem  no  less  than  the  ancient 
government  unhesitatingly  takes  a  ^nd  in  administering  the  con- 
veniences of  society. 

(6)  Sanitation.  —  Modem  governments,  like  the  govern- 
ment of  Borne,  maintain  sanitation  by  means  of  police  inspection 
of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses  of  ill  fame,  as  well  as  by  drain^^ ; 
and  to  these  they  add  hospital  relief,  water  supply,  quarantine, 
and  a  score  of  other  means. 

(7)  Public  Ednoation.  —  Our  modern  systems  of  public 
education  are  more  thorough  than  the  ancient,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  regard  the  individual  as  something  other  than  a 
mere  servant  of  the  state,  and  educate  him  first  of  all  for  himself. 

(8)  Bmnptoary  Lawe.  —  In  sumptuary  laws  ancient  states 
of  course  far  outran  modern  practice.  Modern  states  have  fore- 
gone most  attempts  to  make  citizens  virtuous  or  frugal  by  law. 
But  even  we  have  our  prohibition  enactments ;  and  we  have  had 
our  fines  for  swearing. 

■  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  taking  over  ot  the  railroads  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  period  of  the  war. 
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Bammary.  —  Apparently  it  is  safe  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  fimctioQs  of  government  taken  as  a  whole  that,  even  as  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  states,  uniformities  of  practice  far  out- 
number diversities  of  practice.  One  may  justly  conclude,  not  in- 
deed that  the  restraints  which  modem  states  put  upon  themselres 
are  of  little  consequence,  or  that  altered  political  conceptions  are 
not  of  the  greatest  moment  in  determining  important  questions 
of  government  and  even  the  whole  advance  of  the  race ;  but 
that  it  is  rather  by  gaining  practical  wisdom,  rather  by  long 
processes  of  historical  experience,  that  states  modify  their  prao 
tices.    New  theories  are  subsequent  to  new  experiences. 
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Character  of  the  Sabject.  —  Political  interest  and  con- 
troTersy  have  centred  nowhere  more  acutely  than  in  the  question, 
What  are  the  proper  objects  of  government?  This  ia  one  of  those 
difficult  questions  upon  which  it  is  possible  for  many  sharply 
opposed  views  to  be  held  apparently  with  almost  equal  weight 
of  reason.  Its  central  difficulty  is  this,  that  it  is  a  question 
which  can  be  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
broad  and  careful  wisdom  whose  conclusions  are  based  upon  the 
widest  possible  inductions  from  the  facts  of  political  experience 
in  all  its  phases.  Such  wisdom  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of 
most  thinkers  and  actors  in  the  field  of  politics ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  this  question,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  scope  of  political  science,  has  provoked  great  wars 
of  doctrine. 

The  Extreme  Views  held. —  What  part  shall  govern- 
ment play  in  the  affairs  of  society  ?  —  that  is  the  question  which 
has  been  the  gauge  of  controversial  battJe.  Whal  ought  the  func- 
tioiia  of  government  to  be  f  On  the  one  hand  there  are  extremists 
who  cry  constantly  to  government,  'Hands  off,'  'laissez  /aire' 
'  laissez  passer,'  who  look  upon  every  act  of  government  which 
is  not  merely  an  act  of  police  with  jealousy;  who  regard  govern- 
ment as  necessary,  but  as  a  necessary  evil ;  and  who  would  have 
government  hold  back  from  everything  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  accomplished  by  individual  initiative  and  endeavor.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who,  with  equal  extremeness  of 
view  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  have  society  lean  fondly 
upon  government  for  guidance  and  assistance  in  every  affair  of 
life ;  who,  captivated  by  some  glimpse  of  public  power  and  benefr 
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ceDce  caught  in  the  pages  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  historian,  or  by 
some  dream  of  eo6perative  endeavor  cunningly  imagined  by  the 
great  fathers  of  Socialism,  believe  that  the  state  can  be  made  a 
wise  foster  mother  to  every  member  of  the  family  politic.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  again,  there  are  all  grades,  all  shades 
and  colors,  all  degrees  of  enmity  or  of  partiality  to  state  action. 

Historical  Fviudation  for  Opposite  Views.  —  Enmity  to 
exaggerated  state  action,  even  a  keen  desire  to  keep  that  action 
down  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  is  easily  furnished  with  im- 
pressive juatificatiou.  It  must  unreservedly  be  admitted  that 
history  abounds  with  warnings  of  no  uncertain  sort  against  in- 
dulging the  state  with  a  too  great  liberty  of  interference  with 
the  life  and  work  of  its  citizens.  Much  as  there  is  that  is  at- 
tractive in  the  political  life  of  the  city  states  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  which  the  public  power  was  suffered  to  be  omnipotent, 
—  their  splendid  public  spirit,  their  incomparable  organic  whole- 
ness, their  fine  play  of  rival  talents,  serving  both  the  common 
thought  and  the  common  action,  their  variety,  their  conception  of 
public  virtue, — there  is  also  much  to  blame, —  their  too  wanton 
invasion  of  that  privacy  of  the  individual  life  in  which  alone 
family  virtue  can  dwell  secure,  their  callous  tyranny  over  mi- 
norities in  matters  which  might  have  been  left  to  individual 
choice,  their  sacrifice  of  personal  independence  for  the  sake  of 
public  solidarity,  their  hasty  average  judgments,  their  too  confi- 
dent trust  in  the  public  voice.  They,  it  is  true,  could  not  have 
had  the  individual  liberty  which  we  cherish  without  breaking 
violently  with  their  own  history,  with  the  necessary  order  of 
their  development ;  but  neither'  can  we,  on  the  other  band,  imi- 
tate them  without  an  equally  violent  departure  from  our  own 
normal  development  and  a  reversion  to  the  now  too  primitive 
methods  of  their  pocket  republics. 

Unquestionable  as  it  is  that  medieval  history  affords 
many  seductive  examples  of  an  absence  of  grinding,  heartless 
competition  and  a  strength  of  mutual  interdependence,  confidence, 
and  helpfulness  between  class  and  class  such  as  the  modern  econ- 
omist may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  see  revived;  and  true 
though  it  be  that  the  history  of  Prussia  gives  at  least  colorable 
iustification  to  the  opinion  that  state  interference  may  under  some 
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circumstances  be  of  benefit  for  the  industrial  upbuildiog  of  a 
state,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  remembered  that  neither  the 
feudal  system,  nor  the  mediaeval  guild  system,  nor  the  paternalism 
of  Frederic  the  Great  can  be  rehabilitated  now  that  the  revolutions 
in  industry,  in  church,  and  in  state  have  been  wrought  which  have 
been  witnessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
that,  even  if  these  systems  of  the  past  could  be  revived,  we 
should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  reinstate  their  blessings  without  re- 
storing at  the  same  time  their  acknowledged  evils.  Jfo  student 
of  history  can  wisely  censure  those  who  protest  against  state 
paternalism. 

The  State  a  Beneficent  and  Indiapentable  Organ  of 
Society.  — It  by  no  means  follows,  nevertheless,  that  because  the 
state  may  unwisely  interfere  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it 
must  be  pronounced  in  itself  and  by  nature  a  necessary  evil. 
It  is  no  more  an  evil  than  is  society  itself.  It  is  the  oi^anic 
body  of  society :  without  it  society  would  be  hardly  more  than 
a  mere  abstraction.  If  the  name  had  not  been  restricted  to  a 
single,  narrow,  extreme,  and  radically  mistaken  class  of  think- 
ers, we  oi^ht  all  to  regard  ourselves  and  to  act  as  aodaliatii,  that 
ia,  believers  in  the  wholesomeness  and  beneficence  of  the  body 
politic 

If  the  history  of  society  proves  anything,  it  proves  the  absolnte 
naturalness  of  government,  its  rootage  in  the  nature  of  man,  its 
origin  in  kinship,  and  its  identification  with  all  that  makes  man 
superior  to  the  brute  creation.  Individually  man  is  but  poorly 
equipped  to  dominate  other  animals :  his  lordship  comes  by  com- 
bination, Ma  strength  is  concerted  strength,  his  supremacy  is  the 
supremacy  of  union.  Outside  of  society  man's  mind  can  avail 
him  little  as  an  instrument  of  supremacy  ;  and  government  is  the 
visible  form  of  society.  If  society  itself  be  not  an  evil,  neither 
surely  is  government  an  evil,  for  government  is  the  indispensable 
organ  of  society. 

Every  means,  therefore,  by  which  society  may  be  perfected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  government,  every  means  by 
which  individual  rights  can  be  fitly  adjusted  and  harmonized 
with  public  duties,  by  which  individual  self-development  may  be 
made  at  once  to   serve  and  to  supplement  social  development, 
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ought  certainly  to  be  diligently  sought,  and,  when  found,  sedu- 
lously fostered  by  every  friend  of  society.  Such  ia  the  view  to 
which  every  true  lover  of  his  kind  ooght  to  adhere  with  the  full 
grip  of  every  noUe  affection  that  ia  in  him. 

Sooudiim  and  the  Hodem  Indutrial  O^fanixaticaL  —  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  to  understand  and  even  in  a  measure  to  sym- 
pathize with,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  special  classes  whom  we 
have  dubbed  witii  the  too  great  name  of  '  Socialists.'  The 
schemes  of  social  reform  and  regeneration  which  they  support 
vitli  so  much  ardor,  however  mistaken  they  may  be,  have  the 
right  end  in  view:  they  seek  to  bring  the  individual  with  bis 
special  interests,  personal  to  himself,  into  complete  harmony  with 
society  with  its  general  interests,  common  to  all.  Their  method 
is  always  some  sort  of  cooperation,  meant  to  perfect  mutual  help* 
fulness.  They  speak,  too,  a  revolt  from  selfish,  misguided  in- 
dividualism ;  and  certainly  modem  individualism  has  much  about 
it  that  is  hateful,  too  hateful  to  last. 

The  modem  industrial  organization  has  so  distorted  competition 
as  sometimes  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  some  to  tyrannize  over 
many,  as  to  enable  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  combine  against 
the  poor  and  the  weak.  It  has  given  a  woful  material  meaning 
to  that  spiritual  law  that  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  the  little 
that  he  seemeth  to  have."  It  has  magnified  that  self-interest 
which  is  grasping  selfishness  and  has  thrust  out  lore  and  com- 
passion not  only,  but  free  competition  in  part,  as  well.  Surely 
it  would  be  better,  exclaims  the  Socialist,  altogether  to  stamp 
out  competition  by  making  all  men  equally  subject  to  the  public 
order,  to  an  imperative  law  of  social  cooperation!  But  the 
Socialist  mistakes :  it  is  not  competition  that  kills,  but  unfair 
competition,  the  pretence  and  form  of  it  where  the  substance 
and  reality  of  it  cannot  exist. 

A  Kiddle  Oronitd.  —  And  there  is  a  middle  ground.  The 
schemes  which  Socialists  have  proposed  society  cannot  accept  and 
live ;  and  no  scheme  which  involves  the  complete  control  of  the 
mdividual  by  government  can  be  devised  which  differs  from  theirs 
very  much  for  the  better.     A  truer  doctrine  must  be  found,  which 
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gives  wide  freedom  to  the  individual  for  his  seU-developmeot  and 
yet  guards  that  freedom  against  the  competition  that  kills,  and 
reduces  the  antagonism  between  self -development  and  social 
development  to  a  minimum.  And  such  a  doctrine  can  be  formu- 
lated, surely,  without  too  great  vagueness. 

The  Object!  of  Society  ths  Objects  of  GoTemment — Gov> 
emment  is  tl^  organ  of  society,  its  only  potent  and  universal 
instrument ;  its  objects  must  be  the  objects  of  society.  What, 
then,  are  the  objects  of  society  ?  What  is  society  ?  It  is  an 
association  of  individuals  organized  for  mutual  aid.  Mutual 
aid  to  what?  To  self-development.  The  hope  of  society  lies  in 
an  infinite  individual  variety,  in  the  freest  possible  play  of  indi- 
vidual forces ;  only  in  that  can  it  find  that  wealth  of  resource 
which  constitutes  civilization,  with  all  its  appliances  for  satisfying 
human  wants  and  mitigating  human  sufferings,  all  its  incitements 
to  thought  and  spurs  to  action.  It  should  be  the  end  of  government 
to  assist  in  acarmptiehing  the  objects  of  organized  aodety.  There 
must  be  constant  adjustments  of  governmental  assistance  to  the 
needs  of  a  changing  social  and  industrial  organization.  Not  license 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  government,  but  only  strength,  and 
adaptation  of  regulation.  The  regulation  that  I  mean  is  not  inte^ 
ference :  it  is  the  equalization  of  conditions,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
all  branches  of  endeavor ;  and  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  the 
very  opposite  of  interference. 

Every  rule  of  development  is  a  rule  of  adaptation,  a  rule 
for  meeting  '  the  circumstances  of  the  case ' ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not,  so  far  as  government 
is  concerned,  the  circumstances  of  any  individual  case,  but  the 
circumstances  of  society's  case,  the  general  conditions  of  social 
organization.  The  case  for  society  stands  thus :  the  individual 
must  be  assured  the  best  means,  the  best  and  fullest  opportunities, 
for  complete  self-development :  in  no  other  way  can  society  itself 
gain  vai'iety  and  strength.  But  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
conditions  of  opportunity  for  self-development  government  alone, 
society's  controlling  organ,  can  supply.  All  combinations  which 
necessarily  create  monopoly,  which  necessarily  put  and  keep  in- 
dispensable means  of  industrial  or  social  development  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  those  few,  not  the  few  selected  by  society 
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itself,  but  the  few  selected  by  arbitrary  fortune,  must  be  undei 
either  the  direct  or  the  indirect  control  of  society.  To  society  alone 
can  the  power  of  dominating  by  combination  belong.  It  cannot 
suffer  any  of  its  members  to  enjoy  auch  a  power  for  their  own  pri- 
vate gain  independently  of  its  own  strict  regulation  or  oversight. 

Natural  Honopoliea.  —  It  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish 
natural  monopolies  from  other  classes  of  undertakings ;  their  dis- 
tinctive marks  are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer  in  his 
excellent  little  volume  on  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  which 
forms  one  of  the  well-known  English  Citizen  series : ' 

"  1.  What  they  supply  is  a  necessary,"  a  necessary,  that  is,  to 
life,  like  water,  or  a  necessary  to  industrial  action,  like  railroad 
transportation. 

"2.  They  occupy  peculiarly  favored  spots  or  lines  of  land." 
Here  again  the  liest  illnstration  is  afforded  by  railroads  or  by 
telegraph  lines,  by  water-works,  etc. 

"  3.  The  article  or  convenience  they  supply  is  used  at  the  place 
and  in  connection  with  the  plant  or  machinery  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied " ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  favored  spots  or  along  the  favored 
lines  of  land. 

"  4.  This  article  or  convenience  can  in  general  be  largely,  if  not 
indefinitely  increased,  without  proportionate  increase  in  plant  and 
capital " ;  that  is  to  say,  the  initial  outlay  having  been  made,  the 
favored  spot  or  line  of  land  having  tieen  occupied,  every  subse- 
quent increase  of  business  will  increase  profits  because  it  will  not 
proportionately,  or  anything  like  proportionately,  increase  the 
outlay  for  services  or  machinery  needed.  Those  who  are  outside 
of  the  established  business,  therefore,  are  upon  an  equality  of  com- 
petition neither  as  regards  available  spots  or  lines  of  land  nor  as 
regards  opportunities  to  secure  business  in  a  competition  of  rates. 

"5.  Certain  and  harmonious  arrangement,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  unity,  are  paramount  considerations."  Wide  and 
systematic  organization  is  necessary. 

Such  enterprises  mvEiriably  give  to  a  hmlted  number  of  persona 

the  opportunity  to  command  certain  neceHBarieH  of  life,  of  comfort,  or  o( 

Industrial  success  against  their  fellow-couKtrymen  and  for  tbeir  own 

IP.  71.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  waa  Permanent  Secretary  ot  the  English 
Board  of  Trade. 
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advantage.  Once  MtabllBhed  in  any  field,  there  can  be  no  real  compeU 
tion  between  them  and  those  wbo  would  afterwards  enter  that  field.  No 
agency  ehauld  be  euSered  to  have  such  control  except  a  public  sgenc; 
which  may  be  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  act  without  seiflsh  narrow- 
neSB,  apon  perfectly  equal  conditions  as  towards  all,  or  some  agency  upoi 
which  the  government  may  keep  a  strong  bold  of  regulation. 

Control  not  neces»aril7  Administration.  —  Society  can  by 
DO  means  afford  to  allow  the  use  for  private  gain  and  without 
regulation  of  undertakings  nec«s3ary  to  its  own  healthful  and 
efficient  operation  and  yet  of  a  sort  to  exclude  equality  in  compc- 
tition.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  self-interest  of  those  who 
have  controlled  such  undertakings  for  private  gain  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  public  interest:  even  enlightened  self-interest  may 
often  discover  means  of  illicit  pecuniary  advantage  in  unjust  dis- 
criminations between  individuals  in  the  use  of  such  instrumentali- 
ties. But  the  proposition  that  the  government  should  control 
such  dominating  organizations  of  capital  may  by  no  means  be 
wrested  to  mean  by  any  necessary  implication  that  the  government 
should  itself  administer  those  instrumentalities  of  economic  action 
which  cannot  be  used  except  as  monopolies.  In  such  cases,  as  Sir 
T.  H.  Farrer  says,  "  there  are  two  great  alternatives.  (1)  OwneD 
ship  and  management  by  private  enterprise  and  capital  under 
regulation  by  the  state.  (2)  Ownership  and  management  by  Gov- 
ernment, central  or  local."  Government  regulation  may  in  most 
cases  sufBce.  Indeed,  such  are  the  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  careful  busineas  man^ement  on  the  part 
of  government,  that  control  ought  to  be  preferred  to  direct  admin- 
istration in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  —  in  every  case  in  which 
control  without  administrabion  can  be  made  effectual. 

Equalization  of  Competition.  —  There  are  some  things 
outside  the  field  of  natural  monopolies  in  which  individual  action 
cannot  secure  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  competition;  and 
in  these  also,  as  in  the  regulation  of  monopolies,  the  practice  of 
governments,  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  others,  has  been  decisively 
on  the  side  of  governmental  regulation.  By  forbidding  child 
labor,  by  supervising  thesanitary  conditions  of  factories,  by  limit- 
ing the  employment  of  women  in  occupations  hurtful  to  theii 
health,  by  instituting  ofQcial  tests  of  the  purity  or  the  quality  of 
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goods  sold,  by  limiting  hours  of  labor  ia  certain  trades,  by  a  hun- 
dred and  one  limitations  of  the  power  of  unscrupulous  or  heartlesi 
men  to  out-do  the  scrupulous  and  merciful  in  trade  or  industry, 
government  has  assisted  equity.  Those  who  would  act  in  mod- 
eration and  good  conscience  in  cases  where  moderation  and  good 
conscience,  if  indulged,  require  an  increased  outlay  of  money,  in 
better  ventilated  buildings,  in  greater  care  as  to  the  quality  of 
goods,  etc.,  cannot  be  expected  to  act  upon  their  principles  so 
long  as  more  grinding  conditions  for  labor  or  a  more  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  opportunities  of  trade  secure  to  the  unconscientious  an 
unquestionable  and  sometimes  even  a  permanent  advantage ;  they 
have  only  the  choice  o£  denying  their  consciences  or  retiring  from 
business.  In  scores  of  such  cases  government  has  iniervened  and 
will  intervene;  but  by  way,  not  of  interference,  by  Way,  rather, 
of  making  competition  equal  between  those  who  would  rightfully 
conduct  enterprise  and  those  who  basely  conduct  it.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  society  protects  itself  against  permanent  injury  and 
deterioration,  and  secures  healthful  equality  of  opportunity  for 
self-development. 

Society  greater  than  Oovemiaent.  —  Society,  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered,  is  vastly  bigger  and  more  important  than 
its  instrument.  Government.  Government  should  serve  Society, 
by  no  means  rule  or  dominate  it.  Government  should  not  be 
made  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means  only,  — a  means  to  be  freely 
adapted  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  Society.  The  State 
exists  for  the  sake  of  Society,  not  Society  for  the  sake  of  the 
State. 

Natural  Limits  to  State  Action.  —  And  that  there  are 
natural  a-nd  imperative  limits  to  state  action  no  one  who  seriously 
studies  the  structure  of  society  can  doubt.  The  limit  of  state 
Functions  is  the  limit  of  necessary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  So- 
ciety as  a  whole,  the  limit  beyond  which  such  combination  ceases 
to  be  imperative  for  the  public  good  and  becomes  merely  con- 
venient for  industrial  or  social  enterprise.  Cofiperation  is  neces- 
sary in  the  sense  here  intended  when  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
equalization  of  the  conditions  of  endeavor,  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  rules  of  individual  rights  and  relation- 
ships, indispensable  because  to  omit  it  would  inevitably  be  tg 
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hamper  or  degrade  some  for  the  advancement  of  others  in  the 
scale  of  wealth  and  social  standing. 

There  are  relations  in  which  men  inrariably  have  need 
of  each  other,  in  which  universal  cooperation  ia  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  even  tolerable  existence.  Only  some  universal 
authority  can  make  opportunities  equal  as  between  man  and  man. 
The  divisions  of  labor  and  the  combinations  of  commerce  may  for 
the  most  part  be  left  to  contract,  to  free  individual  arrangement, 
but  the  equalization  of  the  conditions  which  affect  all  alike  may 
no  more  be  left  to  individual  initiative  than  may  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  government  itself.  Churches,  clubs,  corporations,  frater- 
nities, guilds,  partnerships,  unions,  have  for  their  ends  one  or 
another  special  enterprise  for  the  development  of  man's  spiritual 
or  material  well-being:  they  are  all  more  or  less  advisable.  But 
the  family  and  the  state  have  as  their  end  a  general  enterprise 
for  the  betterment  and  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  individual 
development:  they  are  indispensable. 

The  point  at  which  public  combination  ceases  to  be 
imperative  is  not  susceptible  of  clear  indication  in  general 
terms;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  indistinct.  The  bounds  of 
family  association  are  not  indistinct  because  they  are  marked 
only  by  the  immaturity  of  the  young  and  by  the  parental  and 
filial  affections,  — things  not  all  of  which  are  defined  in  the  law. 
The  rule  that  the  state  should  do  nothing  which  is  equally  pos- 
sible under  equitable  conditions  to  optional  associations  is  a 
sufficiently  clear  line  of  distinction  between  governments  and 
corporations.  Those  who  regard  the  state  as  an  optional,  conven- 
tional union  simply,  a  mere  partnership,  opeu  wide  the  doors  to 
the  worst  forms  of  socialism.  Unless  the  state  has  a  nature  which 
is  quite  clearly  defined  by  that  invariable,  universal,  immutable 
mutual  interdependence  which  runs  beyond  the  family  relations 
and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  family  ties,  we  have  absolutely  no  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  limit,  except  arbitrarily,  the  activities  of 
the  state.  The  criterion  supplied  by  the  native  necessity  of  state 
relations,  on  the  other  hand,  banishes  such  license  of  state  action. 

The  atat«,  for  Instance,  ought  not  to  superviBe  private  morals 
because  tbey  belong  to  the  sphere  of  separate  indlTiduol  responslhillty, 
not  to  the  sphere  of  mutaal  dependence.    Thought  and  conscience  ore 
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private.  OpiuioD  is  optional.  The  stote  may  inMrvene  only  where  com- 
mon action,  uniform  law  are  indispensable.  Whatever  is  merely  con- 
venient is  optional,  and  therefore  not  an  aSair  for  the  state.  Chorches 
are  spiritually  convenient ;  joint-stock  companies  are  capital istically  con- 
venient ;  but  nheu  the  state  constitutes  itself  a  church  or  a  mere  businesi 
association  it  institutes  a  monopoly  no  better  than  others.  It  shonld  do 
nothing  wbicli  is  not  in  any  caae  t>oth  indispensable  to  social  or  indusliiftl 
life  and  necessarily  monopolistic. 

The  Pamily  and  the  State.  —  It  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
family  to  mould  the  individual,  to  form  him  in  the  period  of  im- 
maturity in  the  faiths  of  religion  and  in  the  practice  of  morality 
and  obedience.  This  period  of  subordination  over,  he  is  called 
out  into  an  independent,  self-directive  activity.  The  ties  of 
family  a&ection  still  bind  him,  but  they  bind  him  with  silken, 
not  with  iron  bonds.  He  has  left  his  '  minority '  and  reached  his 
'majority.'  It  is  the  proper  object  of  the  state  to  give  leave  to 
bis  individuality,  in  order  that  that  iudividuality  may  add  its 
quota  of  variety  to  the  sum  of  national  activity  Family  disci- 
pline is  variable,  selective,  formative :  it  must  lead  the  individual. 
But  the  state  must  not  lead.  It  must  create  conditions,  but  not 
mould  individuals.  Its  discipline  must  be  invariable,  uniform, 
impersonal.  Family  methods  rest  upon  individual  inequality, 
state  methods  upon  individual  equality.  Family  order  rests  upon 
tutelage,  state  order  upon  franchise,  upon  privilege. 

The  State  and  Education.  —  In  one  field  the  state  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  usurp  the  family  function,  the  field,  namely, 
of  education.  But  such  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Education  is 
the  proper  office  of  the  state  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  come 
within  the  principles  we  have  been  discussing.  Popular  education 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  conditions  of  freedom, 
political  and  social,  which  are  indispensable  to  free  individual 
development.  And,  in  the  second  place,  no  instrumentality  less 
universal  in  its  power  and  authority  than  government  can  secure 
popular  education.  In  brief,  in  order  to  secure  popular  education 
the  action  of  society  as  a  whole  is  necessary ;  and  popular  educa- 
tion is  indispensable  to  that  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  per- 
sonal development  which  we  have  taken  to  be  the  proper  object 
■f  society.     Without  popular  education,  moreover,  no  government 
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which  rests  upon  popular  action  can  long  endure:  the  people  must 
be  schooled  in  the  knowledge,  and  if  possible  in  the  virtues,  upon 
which  the  maintenance  and  success  of  free  institutions  depend. 
No  free  government  can  last  in  health  if  it  lose  hold  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  history,  and  in  the  public  schools  these  traditions  may 
be  and  should  be  sedulously  preserved,  carefully  replanted  in  the 
thought  and  consciousness  of  each  successive  generation. 

Hiitorloal  ConditionB  of  Ooreinniental  Action.  —  What- 
ever view  be  taken  in  each  particular  case  of  the  rightfulness  or 
advisability  of  state  regulation  and  control,  one  rule  there  is  which 
may  not  be  departed  from  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  is 
the  rule  of  historical  continuity.  In  politics  nothing  radically 
novel  may  safely  be  attempted.  No  result  of  value  can  ever  be 
reached  in  politics  except  through  clow  and  gradual  development, 
the  careful  adaptations  and  nice  modifications  of  growth.  Noth- 
ing may  be  done  by  leaps.  More  than  that,  each  people,  each 
nation,  must  live  upon  the  lines  of  its  own  experience.  Nations 
are  no  more  capable  of  borrowing  experience  than  individuals  are. 
The  histories  of  other  peoples  may  furnish  us  with  light,  but  they 
cannot  furnish  us  with  conditions  of  action.  Every  nation  must 
constantly  keep  in  touch  with  its  past;  it  cannot  run  towards  its 
ends  around  sharp  corners. 

Sammary.  — This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  ':he  whole  matter: 
the  end  of  government  is  the  facilitation  of  the  objects  of  society. 
The  rule  of  governmental  action  is  necessary  cobperation.  The 
method  of  political  development  is  conservative  adaptation,  shap- 
ing old  habits  into  new  ones,  modifying  old  means  to  accomplish 
new  enda 
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Wliat  U  Lawf  —  Lav  is  the  will  of  the  State  concerning 
its  own  oi^nization  and  conduct  and  the  civic  conduct  of  those 
under  its  authority.  This  will  may  be  more  or  leas  formally  ex- 
pressed ;  it  may  speak  either  in  custom  or  in  specific  enactment. 
Law  may,  moreover,  be  the  will  either  of  a  primitive  family- 
community  such  as  we  see  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  or  of 
a  highly  organized,  fully  self-conscious  State  such  as  those  of  our 
own  day.  But  for  the  existence  of  Law  there  is  needed  in  all 
cases  alike  (1)  a  community  capable  of  having  a  will  of  its  own, 
and  (2)  some  clearly  reci^nized  body  of  rules  to  which  that  com- 
munity has,  whether  by  custom  or  enactment,  given  life,  character, 
and  effectiveness.  Law  is  that  portion  of  the  established  thought 
and  habit  which  has  gained  distinct  and  formal  recognition  in  the 
shape  of  uniform  rules  backed  by  the  authority  and  power  of 
Government.  The  nature  of  each  State,  therefore,  will  be  reflected 
in  its  law ;  in  its  law,  too,  will  appear  the  functions  with  which  it 
charges  itself ;  and  in  its  law  will  it  be  possible  to  read  its  history. 
The  Development  of  Law :  itiSonrces. — Law  thus  follows 
in  its  development,  with  slow,  sometimes  with  uneven,  but  gener- 
ally with  quite  certain  steps,  the  evolution  of  the  character,  the 
purposes,  and  the  will  of  the  oi^anized  community  whose  creation 
it  is.  The  sources  whence  it  springs  are  as  various  as  the  means 
by  which  a  community  can  shape  and  express  its  will  as  a  body 
politic. 

1.   Ciutom.*  —  The  earliest  source  of  Law  is  Custom,  and 
custom  is  formed  no  one  can  say  definitely  how,  except  that  it 
'  I  adopt  here  the  classificaUoD  usual  in  English  writings  on  Jurisprudence. 
See,  e.g.,  T.  E.  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  pp.  46  et  aeq. 
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is  shaped  by  the  codperative  action  of  the  whole  community,  and 
not  by  any  kingly  or  legislative  command.  It  ie  not  formed 
al^rays  in  tlie  same  wayj  but  it  always  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation,  upon  the  general  acceptance  of  a  certain  course  of 
action  as  best  or  most  convenient.  Whether  custom  originate  in 
the  well-nigh  accidental  formation  of  certain  habits  of  action  or 
in  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  adjust  its 
practices  more  perfectly  to  its  social  and  political  objects,  it 
becomes,  when  once  it  has  been  formed  and  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic authority,  a  central  part  of  Law.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  custom  passes  from 
the  early  inchoate  state  in  which  it  is  merely  tending  to  become 
the  express  and  determinate  purpose  of  a  community  into  the 
later  stage  in  which  it  becomes  Law;  but  we  can  say  with  assur- 
ance that  it  becomes  Law  only  when  it  wins  the  support  of  a 
definite  authority  within  the  community.  It  is  not  Law  if  men 
feel  free  to  depart  from  it. 

Under  tbe  relgti  of  cnstomar;  law  that  «tat«  of  things  actually 
did  exist  whlcb  modem  law  still  finds  it  convenient  to  take  for  granted ; 
everybody  knew  what  the  law  was.  The  Teutonic  hundred-moots,  for 
example,  the  popular  assemblies  which  regularly  triad  cases  under  the 
early  polity  of  our  own  sjicesiore,  declared  the  law  by  the  public  voice ; 
the  people  tbemselvee  determioed  what  it  was  and  how  it  should  be 
applied.  Custom  grew  up  in  the  habits  of  tbe  people  ;  they  consciously 
or  unconsciously  originated  it ;  to  them  it  was  known  and  by  them  it  was 
declared. 

2.  Religion. — In  the  earliest  times  Custom  and  Reli- 
gion were  almost  indistinguishable;  a  people's  customs  bore  on 
every  lineament  the  likeness  of  its  religion.  And  in  later  stages 
of  development  B«ligion  was  still  a  prolific  source  of  Custom. 
No  primitive  community  contained  any  critic  who  could,  even  in 
his  secret  thought,  separate  Law  from  Religion.  All  rules  of  life 
bore  for  the  antique  mind  the  same  sanction  (page  15).  There 
were  not  in  its  conception  rules  moral  and  rules  political :  poli- 
tics, morals,  and  religion  were  indistinguishable  parts  of  one 
great  indivisible  Law  of  Conduct.  Religion  and  Politics  very 
soon,  it  is  true,  came  to  have  different  ministers.  In  name  often, 
if  not  always  in  fact,  the  priest  was  distinct  from  the  magistrate. 
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But  throughout  a  very  long  development,  from  the  time  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  magietrate  either  retained  priestly  functions  or 
v&B  dominated  by  rules  which  the  priest  declared  and  of  which 
the  priest  was  the  custodian. 

Thus  the  early  law  of  Rome  waa  little  more  than  a  body  of 
technical  lelipous  rules,  a  system  of  means  for  obtaining  individual  righta 
through  the  proper  carFying  out  of  certain  religious  tormuls ;  and  it 
marked  the  beginniug  of  the  movement  of  Roman  law  towards  a  broad 
and  equitable  system  uf  Justice  when  these  rules  of  procedure  were 
chiknged  from  sacerdotal  secrets  into  published  law  by  the  publication  of 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

3.  Adjudication.  —  One  of  the  busiest  and  one  of  the  ' 
most  useful,  because  watchful,  open-minded,  and  yet  conserva- 
tive, makers  of  Law  under  all  systems  has  been  tUe  magistrate, 
the  Judge.  It  is  he  who  in  his  decisions  recognizes  and  adopts 
Custom,  and  so  gives  it  the  decisive  support  of  the  public  power; 
it  is  he  who  shapes  written  enactments  into  suitability  to  indi- 
vidual cases  and  thus  gives  them  due  flexibility  and  a  free  devel- 
opment. He  is  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  community  in 
giving  specific  application  to  its  Law:  and  iu  doing  this  he  ne- 
cessarily becomes,  because  an  interpreter,  also  a  maker  of  Law. 
Whether  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  in  expounding  and  ap- 
plying he  moulds  and  expands  the  Law.  It  is  his  legitimate 
function  to  read  Law  in  the  light  of  his  own  sober  and  consei* 
entious  judgment  as  to  what  is  reasonable  and  just  in  custom, 
what  practicable,  rational,  or  equitable  in  legislation. 

It  is  this  'judge-made'  law  which  is  to  be  found,  and  is  there' 
fore  BO  diligently  sought  for,  in  the  innumerable  taw  Reports  cited  in  our 
courts.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  our  courts  and  those 
of  England  will  always  foUon  decisions  rendered  in  similar  cases  by 
courts  of  equal  iurisdiction  in  the  same  state.  A  fortiori  do  they  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts :  by  these  they  are  in  a  sense  bound. 
In  tbe  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  decisions  are 
listened  to  as  important  expressions  ol  opinion,  but  not  as  conclusive 
authority  :  are  heard  much  as  our  own  courts  or  those  of  England  heat 
the  decislotis  of  courts  of  other  states  acting  under  like  laws  or  similai 
circumstances. 

4.  Equity.  — Equity  too  is  judge-made  Law;  but  it  is 
made,  not  in  interpretation  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  laws  which 
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already  exist.  The  most  conspicuous  types  of  such  Law  are  tlie 
decisioas  of  the  Romati  Praetor  and  those  of  the  English  Chan- 
cellor. These  decisions  were  meant  to  give  relief  where  existing 
law  afforded  none.  The  Prtetor  declared,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  allow  certain  less  formal  processes  than  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  secure  rights  of  property  or  of  contract,  of  marriage 
or  of  control,  etc.  The  English  Cl^ncellor,  in  like  manner,  as 
keeper  of  the  king's  judicial  conscience,  supplied  remedies  in  cases 
for  which  the  Common  Law  had  no  adequate  processes,  and  thus 
relieved  suitors  of  hardships  they  might  otherwise  have  suffered 
from  the  fixity  or  excessive  formality  of  the  Common  Law,  and 
enabled  them  in  many  things  to  obtain  their  substantial  rights 
without  technical  difficulty. 

Alter  the  official  decrees  of  the  PnetorB  htid  been  codified  by 
the  Pnetor  Salvius  lulianuH,  ia.  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
still  more  after  they  had  been  embodied  in  Che  Code  of  Justinian,  the 
Corpw  Jura  Civilis,  the  Prffitor'B  'equity'  became  as  rigid  and  deter- 
minato  aa  the  law  which  it  had  been  ita  function  to  mend  and  ameliorate. 
In  the  «ame  manner,  our  own  state  codes,  many  of  which  have  fused 
law  and  equity  in  the  same  courts  and  under  common  forms  of  procedure, 
have  given  equity  the  sanction  and  consequently  the  fixity  of  written 
law.  The  English  Judicature  Act,  also,  of  1873,  meiging,  as  it  does, 
the  commoD-law  and  equity  couria  into  a  single  homogeneous  system, 
shows  at  least  that  a  strong  tendency  in  the  same  direction  exists  in  Eng- 
land. The  adjustments  of  Equity  are  lem  needed  now  that  legislation  is 
constantly  active  in  mending  old  and  creating  new  law  and,  when  neces- 
sary, new  procedure. 

In  the  same  case  with  Equity  must  be  classed  the  n 
called  'fictitious  actions'  which  were  the  invention  of  the  c 
courts  and  which,  by  means  of  imaginary  suitors  or  imaginary  ti 
tions,  duly  recorded  as  if  real,  enabled  things  to  be  done  and  rights 
acquired  which  would  have  been  impoaeible  under  any  genuine  process 
of  the  Common  Law. 

5.  Scientific  Buonision.  —  The  carefully  formed  opin- 
ions of  learned  text-writers  have  often  been  accepted  as  deci- 
sive of  the  Law :  more  often  under  the  Roman  system,  however, 
than  under  our  own,  though  even  we  have  our  Cokes,  our 
Blackstonea,  our  Storya,  and  our  Kenta,  whom  our  courts  hear 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect.  It  is  the  proper  function 
of  legal   science   to  interpret  the  law,  not  piecemeal,  as   the 
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eourts  must,  but  in  such  way  as  to  bring  all  its  parts  to  their  full 
development  as  doctrine  and  to  their  complete  adjustment  as 
members  of  a  living  system  of  thought  and  practice;  to  give  the 
law  system,  study  the  conditions  and  forms  of  its  genesis  and 
development,  and  assist  courts  and  legislatures  alike  in  their 
functions  of  adaptation  and  creation. 

6.  LeguHaXion. — That  deliberate  formulation  of  new 
Law  to  which  the  name  Legislation  is  given  is,  for  us  of  the 
modern  time,  the  most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most  prolific 
source  of  Law.  For  us  Legislation  is  the  work  of  representa- 
tive bodies  almost  exclusively;  but  representation  is  no  part 
of  the  essential  character  of  the  legislative  act.  Absolute  mag- 
istrates or  kings  have  in  all  stages  of  history  been,  under  one 
system  or  another,  makers  of  laws.  Whether  acting  under  the 
sanction  of  custom  or  under  the  more  artificial  arrangements  of 
highly  developed  constitutions,  father  or  pnetor,  king  or  arehon 
has  been  a  lawgiver.  So,  too,  the  assemblies  of  free  men  which, 
alike  in  Greece  and  in  Bome,  constituted  the  legislative  authority 
were  not  representative,  but  primary  bodies,  like  the  Lands- 
gemeinden  of  the  smaller  Swiss  cantons. 

Be  presentation  came  in  with  the  Germans;  and  with  the 
critical  development  of  institutions  which  the  modern  world  has 
seen  many  new  phases  of  Legislation  have  appeared.  Modem 
law  has  brought  forth  those  great  private  corporations  whose 
bye-lawa  are  produced  by  what  may  very  fitly  be  called  private 
legislative  action.  We  have,  too,  on  the  same  model,  chartered 
governments,  with  legislatures  acting  under  special  grants  of 
law-making  power.  Legislation  has  had  and  is  having  a  notable 
development,  and  is  now  the  almost  exclusive  means  of  the 
formulation  of  new  Law.  Cuatom  of  the  older  sort,  which  gave 
us  the  great  Common  Law,  has  been  in  large  part  superseded 
by  acts  of  legislation ;  Keligion  stands  apart,  giving  law  only  to 
the  conscience ;  Adjudication  is  being  more  and  more  restricted 
by  codification ;  Equity  is  being  merged  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Law  by  enactment ;  Scientific  Discussion  now  does  hardly  more 
than  collate  cases :  all  means  of  formulating  Law  tend  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  one  great,  deep,  and  broadening  source, 
LegislatioiL 
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Ciutom  again.  —  Custom  at  last  enters  again,  with  a 
new  aspect  and  a  new  method.  After  judges  have  become  the 
acknowledged  and  authoritative  mouthpieces  of  Equity  and  of 
the  interpretative  adaptation  of  customary  or  enacted  Law;  after 
scientific  writers  have  been  admitted  to  power  in  the  systematic 
elucidation  and  development  of  legal  principles;  even  after  the 
major  part  of  all  law-making  has  fallen  to  the  deliberate  action 
of  legislatures,  given  liberal  commission  to  act  for  the  commu- 
nity. Custom  still  maintains  a  presiding  and  even  an  imperative 
part  in  legal  history.  It  is  Custom,  the  silent  and  unconcerted 
but  none  the  less  prevalent  movement,  that  is,  of  the  common 
thought  and  action  of  a  community,  which  recognizes  changes  of 
circumstance  which  judges  would  not,  without  its  sanction,  feel, 
or  be,  at  liberty  to  regard  in  the  application  of  old  enactments, 
and  which  legislators  have  failed  to  give  effect  to,  by  repeal  or 
new  enactment.  Laws  become  obsolete  because  silent  but  observ- 
ant and  imperative  Custom  makes  evident  the  deadness  of  their 
letter,  the  inapplicability  of  their  provisions.  Custom,  too, 
never  ceases  to  build  up  practices  legal  in  their  character  and  yet 
wholly  outside  formal  Law,  constructing  even,  in  its  action  on 
Congresses  and  Parliaments,  great  parts  of  great  constitutions. 
It  constantly  maintains  the  great  forces  of  precedent  and  opinion 
which  daily  work  their  will,  under  every  form  of  government, 
upon  both  the  contents  and  the  administration  of  Law.  Custom 
is  Habit  under  another  name;  and  Habit  in  its  growth,  while 
it  continually  adjusts  itself  to  the  standard  lixed  in  formal 
Law,  also  slowly  compels  formal  Law  to  conform  to  its  abid- 
ing influences.  Habit  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  Law  within 
which  laws  spring  up.  Laws  can  extend  but  a  very  little  way 
beyond  its  limits.  They  may  help  it  to  gradual  extensionp 
of  its  sphere  and  to  slow  modifications  of  its  practices,  but 
they  cannot  force  it  abruptly  or  disregard  it  at  all  with 
impunity. 

The  hiatory  of  France  since  the  Revolution  affords  a  noteworthy 
eziunple  of  these  principles  in  the  field  of  conatjtutional  law.  Thei« 
we  have  witnessed  this  smgular  and  instructive  spectacle :  a  people 
made  democratic  in  thought  by  the  operaUon  of  a  speculative  political 
philosophy  has  adopted  constitution  after  constitution  created  in  the 
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exftct  ImOjge  ot  that  thought.  Bat  they  had,  to  be^a  with,  absolutely  no 
democratic  habit,  —  do  democratic  costom.  Gradually  that  habit  ha* 
growD,  foetered  amidst  the  deTelopmeotB  of  local  Belf-direotioa ;  and 
the  democratic  thought  has  penetrated,  wearing  the  body  of  practice,  its 
only  vehicle  to  such  minds,  to  the  rural  populace.  CooBtitutions  and 
custom  have  thus  advanced  to  meet  one  anotbef,  —  constitutions  compelled 
to  adopt  precedent  rather  than  doctrine  as  their  basis,  thought,  practical 
experience  rather  than  the  abstract  conceptions  of  philosophy  ;  and  habit 
constrained  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  written  law.  Now,  therefore.  In 
the  language  ot  one  of  her  own  writers,  France  has  "  a  constitution  the 
most  summary  in  Its  t«zt"  (leaving  most  room,  that  is,  for  adjustments), 
"  the  moit  evHomary  in  ilt  application,  the  most  natural  outcome  of  our 
manners  and  of  the  force  of  circumstances"  that  she  has  yet  possessed,! 
Institutions  too  theoretical  in  their  basis  to  lire  at  first,  have  nevertheless 
furnished  an  atmosphtre  for  the  French  mind  and  habit ;  that  atmosphere 
has  affected  lbs  life  of  France,  —  that  life  the  atmosphere.  The  result 
that  has  been  reached  is  normal  Ut>erty,  political  vitality  and  vigor,  civil 
virility. 

Typical  Character  of  B«iiiaii  and  Engliili  Law.  — Botnaa 
law  and  English  law  are  peculiar  among  tlie  legal  systems  of 
western  Europe  for  the  freedom  and  individuality  of  their  devel- 
opment. Rome's  jus  civile  W3S|  indeed,  deeply  moditied  through 
the  influence  of  the  jwa  gentium;  it  received  its  philosophy  from 
Greece,  and  took  some  color  from  a  hundred  sources ;  and  English 
law,  despite  the  isolation  of  its  island  home,  received  its  jury 
system  and  many  another  suggestion  from  the  Continent,  and  has 
been  much,  even  if  unconsciously,  affected  in  its  development  by 
the  all-powerful  law  of  Rome.  But  English  and  Roman  law  alike 
have  been  much  less  touched  and  colored  than  other  systems  by 
outside  influences,  and  have  presented  to  the  world  what  may  be 
taken  as  a  picture  of  the  natural,  the  normal,  untrammelled  evo- 
lution of  law. 

The  Order  of  Legal  SeTelopment.  —  As  tested  by  the  his- 
tory of  these  systems,  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  the 
Sources  of  Law  is  seen  to  be  by  no  means  a  fixed  order  of  histori- 
cal sequence.  Custom  is,  indeed,  the  earliest  fountain  of  Law, 
but  Religion  is  a  contemporary,  an  equally  prolific,  and  in  some 
stages  pf  national  development  an  almost  identical  source;  Ad- 
judication comes  almost  as  early  as  authority  itself,  and  from  a 
)  Albert  Sorel,  MontetquUv  (Am.  trans.),  pp.  200,  201. 
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very  antique  time  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Equity.  Only  Legis- 
lation, the  conscious  and  deliberate  origination  of  Law,  and  Sci- 
entitic  Discussion,  the  reasoned  developmeut  of  its  principles, 
await  an  advanced  stage  of  growth  in  the  hody  politic  to  assert 
their  influence  in  law>making.  In  Borne,  Custom  was  hardly 
separable  from  Religion,  and  hid  the  knowledge  of  its  principles 
in  the  breasts  of  a  privileged  sacerdotal  class ;  among  the  English, 
on  the  contrary,  Custom  was  declared  in  folk-moot  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  — as  possibly  it  had  been  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  Komans.  In  both  Rome  and  England  there  was  added  to  the 
influence  of  the  magistrate  who  adopted  and  expanded  Custom 
in  his  judgments  the  influence  of  the  magistrate  (Pisetor  or 
Chancellor)  who  gave  to  Law  the  flexible  principles  and  practices 
of  Equity.  And  in  both,  Legislation  eventually  became  the  only 
source  of  Law. 

But  in  Rome  Legislation  grew  up  under  circumstances 
entirely  Roman,  to  which  English  history  can  afford  no  parallel. 
Rome  gave  a  prominence  to  scientific  discussion  such  as  never 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  philosophical  lawyers  in  England.  The 
opinions  of  distinguished  lawyers  were  given  high,  almost  conclu- 
sive, authority  in  the  courts;  and  when  the  days  of  codification 
came,  great  texts  as  well  as  great  statutes  and  decrees  were 
embodied  in  the  codes  of  the  Empire.  The  legislation  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  which  Englishmen  might  very  easily  have 
recognized,  was  superseded  in  the  days  of  the  Empire  by  impe- 
rial edicts  and  imperial  codes  such  as  the  history  of  English  legis- 
lation nowhere  shows;  and  over  the  formulation  of  these  codes 
and  edicts  great  jurists  presided.  The  only  thing  in  English 
legal  practice  that  affords  a  parallel  to  the  influence  of  lawyers 
in  Rome  is  the  cumulative  authority  of  judicial  opinions.  That 
extraordinary  body  of  precedent,  which  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  English  law  as  are  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  may  be  considered  the  contribution  of  the  legal  profession 
to  the  law  of  England. 

The  ForoM  Operative  in  the  Development  of  Lav.  —  The 
forces  that  create  and  develop  law  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  are  operative  in  national  and  political  development. 
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If  that  development  bring  forth  monarchical  forma  of  govern- 
ment, if  the  circumstances  amidst  which  a  people's  life  is  cast 
eradicate  ha-bita  of  local  self-rule  and  establish  habits  of  submis- 
sion to  a,  single  central  authority  set  over  a  compacted  state,  that 
central  authority  alone  will  formulate  and  give  voice  to  Law. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  development  be  so  favorably 
cast  that  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-rule  are  fostered  and  con- 
firmed among  the  people,  along  with  an  active  jealousy  of  any  too 
great  concentration  of  only  partially  responsible  power,  Law  will 
more  naturally  proceed,  through  one  instrumentality  or  another, 
from  out  the  nation ;  vox  legi»,  vox  poprdi.  But  in  the  one  case 
hardly  less  than  in  the  other  Law  will  express,  not  the  arbitrary, 
self -originative  will  of  the  man  or  body  of  men  by  whom  it  is  for- 
mulated, but  auch  rules  as  the  body  of  the  nation  is  prepared  by 
reason  of  its  habits  and  fixed  preferences  to  accept.  The  func- 
tion of  the  framera  of  Law  ia  a  function  of  interpretation,  of 
formulation  rather  thau  of  origination :  no  step  that  they  can 
take  succesafully  can  lie  far  apart  from  the  lines  along  which 
the  national  life  has  mn.  Law  is  the  creation,  not  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  special  needs,  the  special  opportunities,  the 
special  perils  or  misfortunes  of  communities.  No  'law-maker' 
may  force  upon  a  people  Law  which  has  not  in  some  sense  been 
Bi^geated  to  him  by  the  circumstancea  or  opinions  of  the  nation 
for  whom  he  acta.  Rulers,  in  all  states  alike,  exercise  the  power 
of  the  community,  but  cannot  exercise  any  other.  The  commu- 
nity may  supinely  acquiesce  in  the  power  arrogated  to  himself  by 
the  magistrate,  but  it  can  in  no  case  really  make  him  independent 
of  itself. 

Here  again  France  fumiahes  our  best  illustration.  We  have 
a  vivid  confirmation  of  the  truths  stated  in  such  an  event  aa 
the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  French  people 
were  not  duped  by  Louis  Napoleon.  The  facts  were  simply  these. 
They  were  keenly  conscious  that  they  were  making  a  failure  of 
the  self-government  which  they  were  just  then  attempting ;  they 
wanted  order  and  setUed  rule  in  place  of  fear  of  revolution  and 
the  certainty  of  turbulent  politics;  and  they  took  the  simplest, 
most  straightforward  and  evident  means  of  getting  what  they 
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wanted.     The  laws  of  Napoleon  were  in  a  very  real  sense  their 
own  creation. 

The  Poirer  of  the  Conunonity  miut  be  behind  Lav.  — 
The  law  of  Bome  paiticulai  state  may  seem  to  be  the  command  of 
a  minority  only  of  those  who  compose  the  state :  it  may  even  in 
form  Titter  only  the  will  of  a  single  despot ;  but  in  reality  laws 
which  issue  from  the  arbitrary  or  despotic  authority  of  the  few 
who  occupy  the  ceutral  seats  of  the  state  can  never  be  given  full 
effect  unless  in  one  form  or  another  the  power  of  the  community 
be  behind  them.  Whether  it  be  an  active  power  oi^anized  to 
move  and  make  itself  prevalent  or  a  mere  inert  power  lying  pas- 
sive as  a  vast  immovable  buttress  to  the  great  structure  of  abso- 
lute authority,  the  power  of  the  community  must  support  law 
or  the  law  must  be  without  effect.  The  bayonets  of  a  minority 
cannot  long  successfully  seek  out  the  persistent  disobediences 
of  the  majority.  The  majority  must  acquiesce  or  the  law  must 
be  null. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  power  of  Russia's 
Czar,  vast  and  arbitrary  as  it  seemed,  derived  its  strength  from 
the  Russian  people.  It  was  not  the  Czar's  personal  power ;  it 
was  his  power  as  head  of  the  national  church,  as  semi-sacred 
representative  of  the  race  and  its  historical  development  and 
organization.  Its  roots  run  deep  into  the  tenacious,  nourishii^ 
soil  of  immemorial  habit.  The  Czar  represented  a  history,  not  a 
caprice.  Temporary,  fleeting  despots,  like  the  first  Napoleon, 
lead  nations  by  the  ears,  playing  to  their  love  of  glory,  to  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  honor,  to  their  ardor  for  achievement  and 
their  desire  for  order. 

Both  a  Hinor  of  Conceptions  and  an  Active  Force.  — 
Looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  Law  is  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples, and  as  such  constitutes  a  minor  of  the  prevalent  concep- 
tions as  to  ethical  standards  and  social  relationships  in  the 
communities  in  which  it  is  accepted.  But  Law  is  also  an  active 
force,  an  expression  of  will.  It  ia  not  merely  a  body  of  opinion ; 
it  is  also  a  body  of  practical  mles  in  operation.  It  is  opera- 
tive in  two  ways.  It  exercises  both  an  ethical  and  a  physical 
compulsion. 

It  involves  (1),  an  Ought,  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  as 
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juBt  or  expedient.  It  is  a  source  of  conviction  and  motive  in 
proportion  aa  it  is  accepted  as  true.  This  ethical  force  is  its  prin- 
cipal force,  its  force  for  the  majority.  It  is  daily  influential  in 
moving  men  to  do  even  wliat  they  conceive  to  be  contrary  to  their 
individual  interests.  And  this  even  when  it  is  unjust  in  paxts, 
provided  it  be  deemed  sound  and  just  as  a  whole.  (2)  For  the 
minority,  who  do  not  yield  to  its  moral  force  or  feel  its  moral 
compulsions,  it  involves  a  Must,  and  speaks  harshly  of  the  power 
of  the  state.  That  power  is  not  great  enough  to  venture  to  say 
'  You  must '  to  a  prevalent  majority  of  any  people.  In  cases  of 
conquest,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  the  Normans  in  England,  an 
actual  physical  compulsion  may  be  operative  for  long  periods  to- 
gether even  against  a  numerical  majority,  and  the  law  may  seem 
to  possess  an  ethical  force  only  for  the  minority.  But  generally 
the  compulsion  is  confined  to  the  field  of  public  law,  in  such 
cases ;  and  there  are  majorities  in  affairs  which  are  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  number,  but  by  capacity. 

Soman  Lav  an  Example.  —  The  law  of  Rome  affords 
in  this  respect  an  admirable  example  of  the  nonnal  charac- 
ter of  law.  It  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  Roman  Law 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Roman  people.  The  political  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  consisted  in  his  membership  of  the  state 
and  his  consequent  participation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in 
the  utterance  of  law.  As  an  individual  he  was  subordinated 
to  the  will  of  the  state ;  but  his  own  will  as  a  free  burgess 
was  a  part  of  the  state's  will.  He  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  his  own  power  found  its  realization  in  the 
absolute  potestas  el  maje^cn  populi.  This  giant  will  of  the 
people,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  the  state,  constituted  a 
very  absolute  power,  by  which  the  individual  was  completely 
dominated ;  but  individual  tights  were  recognized  in  the  eqaalUtf 
of  the  law,  in  its  purpose  to  deal  equally  with  high  and  low,  with 
strong  and  weak ;  and  this  was  the  Roman  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The  Power  of  Habit  —  Legislators,  those  who  exercise 
the  authority  of  a  community,  build  upon  the  habit  of  their  so- 
called  '  subjects.'    If  they  be  of  the  same  race  and  sharers  of  the 
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same  Uatoiy  aB  those  whom  they  rule,  their  accommodatioii  of 
their  acts  to  the  national  habit  will  be  in  large  part  uncouscious : 
for  that  habit  rims  in  their  own  veins  as  well  as  in  the  veins  of  the 
people.  If  they  be  invaders  or  usurpers,  they*  avoid  crossing  the 
prejudices  or  the  long-abiding  practices  of  the  nation  oiit  of 
caution  or  prudence.  In  any  case  their  activity  skims  but  the 
surface,  avoids  the  sullen  depths  of  the  popular  life.  They  work 
arbitrary  decrees  upon  individuals,  but  they  are  balked  of  power 
to  turn  about  the  life  of  the  mass :  that  tiiey  can  effect  only  by 
slow  and  insidious  measures  which  almost  insensibly  deflect  the 
habits  of  the  people  into  channels  which  lead  away  from  old  into 
new  and  different  methods  and  purposes.  The  habit  of  the 
nation  is  the  material  on  which  the  legislator  works ;  and  its 
qualities  constitute  the  limitationa  of  his  power.  It  is  stubborn 
material,  and  dangerous.  If  he  venture  to  despise  it,  it  forces 
him  to  regard  and  humor  it ;  if  be  would  put  it  to  unaccustomed 
uses,  it  balks  him ;  if  he  seek  to  force  it,  it  will  explode  in  his 
hands  and  destroy  him.  The  authority  is  not  his,  but  only  the 
leadership,  • 

Lair'i  ntteranw  of  Hational  Chsrsoter.  —  There  is  no 
universal  law,  but  for  each  nation  a  law  of  its  own,  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  developed  along  with  the  national 
character,  which  mirrors  the  special  life  of  the  particular  people 
whose  political  and  social  judgments  it  embodies  (page  75). 
The  despot  may  be  grossly  arbitrary ;  he  may  violate  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  in  his  application  of  the  law  to  individuals ;  he 
may  even  suspend  all  justice  in  individual  cases;  but  the  law, 
the  principles  which  he  violates  or  follows  at  pleasure,  he 
takes  from  the  people  whom  he  governs,  extracts  from  their 
habit  and  history.  What  he  changes  is  the  application  merely, 
not  the  principles,  of  justice ;  and  he  changes  that  application 
only  with  reference  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individ- 
uals whom  he  specially  picks  out  for  his  enmity  or  displeasure. 
He  cannot  violently  turn  about  the  normal  processes  of  the 
national  law. 

Omnanio  Lair.  —  We  have  in  Crermauic  law  an  example 
of  the  influence  of  national  character  upon  legal  systems  as  con- 
spicuous as  that  afforded  by  fioman  law  itself,  and  the  example 
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is  all  the  more  instructive  when  put  alongside  of  the  Roman 
because  ot  the  sharpness  of  the  contrasts  between  Roman  and 
Germanic  legal  conceptions.  Although  so  like  the  Komans  in 
practical  political  sagacity  and  common-sense  legal  capacity,  the 
Germans  had  very  different  conceptions  as  to  the  basis  and 
nature  of  law.  Their  law  spoke  no  such  exaltation  of  the  public 
power,  and  consequently  no  sueh  intense  realization  of  unity. 
The  individual  German  was,  so  to  say,  given  play  outside  the 
law ;  bis  r^hts  were  not  relative,  but  absolute,  self-centred. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  public  polity  rather  to  give  effect  to 
individual  worth  and  liberty  than  to  build  tt^ther  a  compact, 
dominant  community.  German  law,  therefore,  took  no  thought 
for  systematic  equality,  but  did  take  careful  thought  to  leave 
room  for  the  fullest  possible  assertion  of  that  individuality  which 
must  inevitably  issue  in  inequality.  It  was  a  flexible  frame- 
work for  the  play  of  individual  forces.  It  lacked  the  energy, 
the  united,  triumphant  strength  of  the  Boman  system ;  but  it 
contained  untold  treasures  of  variety  and  of  individual  achieve- 
ment. It,  no  less  than  Boman  law,  rested  broadly  upon  national 
character ;  and  it  was  to  supply  in  general  European  history 
what  the  Boman  system  could  not  contribute.' 

SoTereignt?:  who  ^ves  LavT — If,  then,  law  be  a 
product  of  national  character,  if  the  power  of  the  community 
must  be  behind  it  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  the  habit  of  the  com- 
munity in  it  to  give  it  reality,  where  is  the  seat  of  sovereignty  ? 
Whereabouts  and  in  whom  does  sovereignty  reside,  and  what 
is  Sovereignty  ?  These,  manifestly,  are  questions  of  great  scope 
and  complexity,  and  yet  questions  central  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  law.  It  will  be  best  to  approach 
our  answers  to  them  by  way  of  an  illustration. 

In  England,  sovereignty  ,  is  said  to  rest  with  the  legis- 
lative power;  with  Parliament  acting  with  the  approval  of  the 
Crown,  or,  not  to  discard  an  honored  legal  fiction,  with  the  Crown 
acting  with  the  assent  of  Parliament.  Whatever  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament prescribes  is  law,  even  though  it  contravene  every  priu- 

<  What  is  bere  said  of  GermiiniD  law  and  the  Germana  refers  to  the  primi- 
tive, not  to  the  modem  Germans.  The  present  German  laws  and  Ciennana 
are  all  that  those  here  spoken  ot  were  not. 
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ciple,  coQStitntional  or  only  of  private  right,  recognized  before 
the  passage  of  the  Act  as  inviolable.  Such  ia  the  theory.  The 
well-known  fact  is,  that  Parliament  dare  do  nothing  that  wiU 
even  seem  to  contravene  principles  held  to  be  sacred  in  the 
sphere  either  of  constitutional  privilege  or  private  right.  Should 
Parliament  violate  such  principles,  their  action  would  be  repu- 
diated by  the  nation,  their  will,  failing  to  become  indeed  law, 
would  pass  immediately  into  the  limbo  of  things  repealed;  Par- 
liament itself  would  be  purged  of  its  offending  members.  Parlia- 
ment is  matter,  can  utter  valid  commands,  only  so  far  as  it 
interprets,  or  at  least  does  not  cross,  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  say  with  the  approval  of  those 
who  insist  upon  maintaining  the  rules  of  a  strict  abstract  logic 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  limited  de  jure,  that  is,  in 
law,  it  is  manifestly  the  main  significant  truth  of  the  case  that 
parliamentary  sovereignty  is  most  imperatively  limited  de  facto, 
in  fact  Its  actual  power  is  not  a  whit  broader  for  having  a  free 
field  in  law,  so  long  as  the  field  in  which  it  really  moves  is  fenced 
high  about  by  firm  facts. 

Sovere^ty,  therefore,  as  ideally  conceived  in  legal  theory, 
nowhere  actually  exists.  The  sovereignty  which  does  exist  ia 
something  much  more  vital,  —  though,  like  most  living  things, 
much  less  easily  conceived.  It  is  the  will  of  an  organized 
independent  community,  whether  that  will  speak  in  acquiescence 
merely,  or  in  active  cieation  of  the  forees  and  conditions  of  poli- 
tics. The  kings  or  parliaments  who  serve  as  its  vehicles  utter 
it,  but  they  do  not  possess  it.  Sovereignty  resides  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  its  organs,  whether  those  organs  be  supreme  mag- 
istrates, busy  legislatures,  or  subtile  privileged  classes,  are  as 
various  as  the  conditions  of  historical  growth. 

Certain  Legal  Conceptions  TTniversal.  —  The  correspond- 
ence of  law  with  national  character,  its  basis  in  national  habit, 
does  not  deprive  it  of  all  universal  characteristics.  Many  com- 
mon features  it  does  wear  among  all  civilized  peoples.  As  the 
Romans  found  it  possible  to  put  together,  from  the  diversified 
systems  of  law  existing  among  the  subject  peoples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  a  certain  number  of  general  maxims  of  justice  out 
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of  whioli  to  construct  th«  f ouDdations  of  their  jiis  getUium,  so  may 
jurista  to-day  discover  in  all  systems  of  law  alike  certain  common 
moral  judgments,  a  certain  evidence  of  unity  of  thought  regarding 
the  greater  principles  of  equity.  There  is  a  oommoQ  l^al  con- 
science in  mankind. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  sacredness  of  human  lite;  among 
all  Aryan  nations  at  lea^t,  the  sanctity  of  the  nearer  family 
relationships ;  in  all  systems  at  all  developed,  the  plainer  prin- 
ciples of  'mine'  and  'thine';  the  obligation  of  promises;  many 
obvious  duties  of  man  to  man  suggested  by  the  universal  moral 
consciousness  of  the  race,  receive  recognition  under  all  systems 
alike.  Sometimes  resemblances  between  systems  the  most  widely 
separated  in.  time  and  space  run  even  into  ceremonial  details, 
such  as  the  emblematic  transfer  of  property,  and  into  many  items 
of  personal  right  and  obligation. 

Lav  and  EtMu.  —  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  because  law  thus  embodies  the  moral  judgments  of  the 
race  on  many  points  of  personal  relation  and  individual  conduct, 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  positive,  concrete  Ethics,  —  Ethics 
crystallized  into  definite  commands  towards  which  the  branch  of 
culture  which  we  call  '  Ethics '  stands  related  as  theory  to  prac- 
tice. Ethics  concerns  the  whole  walk  and  conversation  of  the 
individual ;  it  touches  the  rectitude  of  each  man's  life,  the  truth 
of  his  dealings  with  his  own  conscience,  the  whole  substance  of 
character  and  conduct,  righteousness  both  of  act  and  of  mental 
habit  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  only  man's  life  in 
society.  It  not  only  confines  itself  to  controlling  the  outward 
acts  of  men ;  it  limits  itself  to  those  particular  acts  of  man  to 
man  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  public  authority,  which  it  has 
proved  practicable  to  r^ulate  in  accordance  with  uniform  rules 
applicable  to  all  alike  and  in  an  equal  degree.  It  does  not  essay 
to  punish  untruthfulness  as  such,  it  only  annuls  contracts  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  makes  good  such 
pecuniary  damage  as  the  deceit  may  have  entailed.  It  does  not 
censure  ingratitude  or  any  of  the  subtler  forms  of  faithlessness, 
it  only  denounces  its  penalties  gainst  open  and  tangible  acts  of 
dishonesty.     It  does  not  assume  to  be  the  guardian  of  men's  char- 
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actera,  it  only  stands  with  a  whip  for  thoee  who  give  overt  proof 
of  bad  character  in  their  dealings  with  theii  fellow-men.  Its  limi- 
tations are  thus  limitations  both  of  kind  and  of  degree.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  regulation  of  outward  conduct  only :  that  is 
its  limitation  of  kind ;  and  it  regulates  outward  conduct  only  so 
far  as  workable  and  uniform  rules  can  be  found  for  its  regulation : 
that  is  its  limitation  of  degree. 

Xala  Frohibita.  —  Law  thus  plays  the  r81e  neither  of 
conscience  nor  of  Providence.  More  than  this,  it  follows  stand- 
ards of  policy  only,  not  absolute  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 
Many  things  that  are  wrong,  even  within  the  sphere  of  social 
conduct,  it  does  not  prohibit ;  many  things  not  wrong  in  them- 
selves it  does  prohibit.  It  thus  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new  class 
of  wrongs,  relative  to  itself  alone :  tnala  prohibUa,  things  wrong 
because  forbidden.  In  keeping  the  commands  of  the  state  re- 
garding things  feirly  to  be  called  moraJly  indifferent  in  them- 
selves men  are  guided  by  their  legal  conscience.  Society  rests 
upon  obedience  to  the  laws  :  laws  determine  the  rules  of  social 
convenience  as  well  as  of  social  right  and  wrong ;  and  it  is  as 
necessary  tor  the  perfecting  of  social  relationships  that  the  rules 
of  convenience  be  obeyed  as  it  is  that  obedience  be  rendered  to 
those  which  touch  more  vital  matters  of  conduct. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  wrong  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister ;  but  if  the  laws,  seeking  what 
may  be  esteemed  to  be  a  purer  order  of  family  relationships, 
forbid  such  a  marriage,  it  becomes  malum  prohibitum :  it  is  wrong 
because  illegal. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  wrong  for  a  trustee  to  buy  the  trust 
estate  under  his  control  if  he  did  so. in  good  faith  and  on  terms 
manifestly  advantageous  to  the  persons  in  whose  interest  he  held 
it ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  wise  public  policy  that  such  purchases 
should  be  allowed,  because  a  trustee  would  have  too  many  oppor- 
tunities for  unfair  dealing  La  such  transactions.  The  law  will 
under  no  circumstances  hold  the  sale  of  a  trust  estate  to  the 
trustee  valid.  Such  purchases,  however  good  the  faith  in  which 
they  are  made,  are  mala  prohibita. 

Or  take,  as  another  example,  police  regulations   whose  only 
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object  is  to  serve  the  convenience  of  society  in  crowded  cities. 
A  street  parade,  with  bands  and  banners  and  men  in  uniform  is 
quite  harmless  and  is  immensely  pleasing  to  those  irho  love  the 
glitter  of  epaulettes  and  brass  bnttons  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  ; 
but  police  regulations  must  see  to  it  that  city  streets  are  kept 
clear  for  the  ordinary  daily  movements  of  the  busy  city  popular 
tion,  and  to  parade  without  license  is  jtialum  prohibitum. 

In  all  civilized  states  law  has  long  since  abandoned  attempts 
to  regulate  conscience  or  opinion ;  it  would  find  it,  too,  both 
fruitless  and  unwise  to  essay  any  regulation  of  conduct,  however 
reprehensiffle  in  itself,  whioh  did  not  issue  in  definite  and 
tangible  acts  of  injury  to  others.  But  it  does  seek  to  command 
the  outward  conduct  of  men  in  their  palpable  dealings  with  each 
other  in  society.  .  Law  is  the  mirror  of  active  political  life.  It 
may  be  and  is  instructed  by  the  ethical  judgments  of  the  com- 
munity, but  its  own  province  is  not  distinctively  ethical ;  it  may 
regard  religious  principle,  but  it  is  not  a  code  of  religion.  Ethics 
has  been  called  the  science  of  the  well-being  of  man,  law  the 
science  of  his,  right  civil  conduct.  Ethics  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  character;  religion,  the  development  of  man's  relation 
with  God ;  law,  the  development  of  men's  relations  to  each  other 
in  society.  Ethics,  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "is  connected  with 
politics  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  any  in^/vidual  man  is  bound 
up  with  the  well-being  of  his  society." 

IntenutloBat  Lav.  —  International  Law  may  be  described  as 
law  in  an  incomplete  state.  It  is  law  without  a  forceful  sanction 
such  as  e^sts  for  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  There  is  no 
earthly  power  to  which  all  nations  are  subject ;  there  is  no  power, 
therefore,  above  the  nations  to  enforce  obedience  to  rules  of  con- 
duct as  between  them,  yet  International  Law  is  not  lacking  in 
sanction  altogether ;  it  rests  upon  those  principles  of  right  action, 
of  justice,  and  of  consideration  which  have  so  universal  an 
acceptance  in  the  moral  judgment  of  men  that  they  have  been 
staled  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Back  of  it  in  the  first  instance  is 
the  common  public  opinion  of  the  world.  When  this  public 
opinion  is  flouted,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  inter- 
national Law  are  disregarded,  then  the  physical  force  of  in- 
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dividual  states  or  groups  of  states  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  law-breaker.  Intematioiial  Law  is  the  law  of  the  inter- 
national community  of  states ;  its  principles  are  those  upon  which 
the  successful  life  of  that  community  depends.  The  society  of 
states  is  not  yet  fully  organized  and  International  Law  is  incom- 
plete just  to  the  extent  that  this  society  lacks  organization  ;  its 
courts,  its  judges,  its  legislatures  are  rudimentary  and  are  want- 
ing as  yet  in  that  de&iiteness  of  constitution  and  authority  which 
we  find  in  individual  states. 

Early  writers  like  Grotius  and  Vattel  embodied  it  in  distinct 
statements  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  almost  lelf-evident 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  ,  In  process  of  time,  the  practice 
of  nations  has  been  recorded  in  state  papers  and  in  learned 
treatises  by  hosts  of  scholars ;  principles  of  international  action 
have  been  agreed  to  in  treaties  by  which  states  acting  in  pairs  or 
in  groups  have  agreed  to  be  bound  in  their  relations  with  each 
other,  and  both  practice  and  agreements  have  found  their  way 
into  the  statutes  or  established  judicial  precedents  of  enlightened 
individual  states.  More  and  more  international  conventions  have 
come  to  recognize  certain  elements  of  right,  of  equity  and  comity 
as  settled,  as  always  to  be  accepted  in  transactions  between 
states.  The  practice  of  concerted  action  by  the  states  of  the 
world  in  formulating  Jntemational  Law  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  where 
much  of  the  practice  of  International  Law  was  formulated  and 
definite  rules  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  states  as  bindii^ 
upon  them. 

The  formation  of  a  "  Le^ue  of  Nations  "  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  a  state  unmindful  of  its  international  obligations  will 
go  far  towards  supplyii^  the  sanction  of  regulated  force  which 
International  Law  has  hitherto  lacked. 

These  rules  concern  the  conduct  of  war,  diplomatic  inter- 
course, the  rights  of  citizens  of  one  country  living  under  the 
dominion  of  another,  jurisdiction  at  sea,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  etc.  Extradition  principles  are  settled  almost  always 
by  specific  agreement  between  country  and-  country,  as  are  also 
commercial  arrangements,  fishing  rights,  and  all  similar  matters 
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not  of  universal  bearing.  But  even  in  suob  matters  example 
added  to  example  is  tumii^  nations  in  the  direction  of  uniform 
principles  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  political  offences  shall  not 
be  included  among  extraditable  crimes,  unless  they  involve 
Drdinary  crimes  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  such  as  murder. 

Lawa  of  Nature  and  Laws  of  the  State. — The  analogy 
between  political  laws,  the  laws  which  speak  the  will  of  the  state, 
and  natural  laws,  the  laws  which  express  the  orderly  succession 
of  events  in  nature,  has  often  been  dwelt  upon,  and  is  not  without 
instructive  significance.  In  the  one  set  of  laws  as  in  the  other, 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  a  uniform  prescription  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forces  that  make  for  life.  The  analogy  is  most  in- 
structive, however,  where  it  fails;  it  is  more  instructive,  that  is, 
to  note  the  contrasts  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  laws  of  the 
state  than  to  note  such  likeness  as  exists  between  them.  The 
contrasts  rather  than  the  resemblances  serve  to  make  evident  the 
real  nature  of  political  regulation.  "  Whenever  we  have  made 
out  by  careful  and  repeated  observation,"  says  Professor  Huxley, 
"that  something  is  always  the  cause  of  a  certain  effect,  or  that 
certain  events  always  take  place  in  the  same  order,  we  speak  of 
the  truth  thus  discovered  as  a  law  of  nature.  Thus  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  anything  heavy  falls  to  the  ground  if  it  is  unsup- 
ported. .  .  .  But  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
order  of  nature,  but  only  our  way  of  stating  as  much  as  we  have 
made  out  of  that  order.  Stones  do  not  &11  to  the  ground  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  just  stated,  as  people  sometimes  carelessly 
say  ;  but  the  law  is  a  way  of  asserting  that  which  invariably  hap- 
pens when  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stones  among 
the  rest,  are  free  to  move." 

Whatever  analogies  may  exist  between  such  generalized  state- 
ments of  physical  fact  and  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which 
men  are  constrained  to  act  in  organized  civil  society  it  may  be 
profitable  for  the  curious  carefully  to  inquire  into.  What  it  is 
most  profitable  for  the  student  of  politics  to  observe  is  the 
wide  difference  between  the  two,  which  Professor  Huxley  very 
admirably  states  as  follows:  "  Human  law  consists  of  com- 
mands addressed  to  voluntary  agents,  which  they  may  obey  or 
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disobey;  and  the  law^  is  not  rendered  null  and  void  by  being 
broken.  Natural  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  commands, 
but  assertions  respecting  the  invariable  order  of  nature ;  and  they 
remain  law  only  so  long  as  they  can  be  shown  to  express  that 
order.  To  speak  of  the  violation  or  suspension  of  a  law  of  nature 
is  an  absurdity.  All  that  the  phmse  can  really  mean  is  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  assertion  contained  in  the  law  is 
not  true;  and  the  just  conclusion  is,  not  that  the  order  of  nature 
is  interrupted,  but  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that 
order.  A  true  natural  law  is  a  universal  rule,  and,  as  such,  ad- 
mits of  no  exception."'  In  brief,  human  choice  enters  into  the 
law  of  the  state,  whereas  from  natural  law  that  choice  is  alto- 
gether excluded :  it  is  dominated  by  fixed  necessity.  Human 
choice,  indeed,  enters  every  part  of  political  law  to  modify  it.  It 
is  the  element  of  change ;  and  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  law 
a  variety,  a  variability,  and  an  irregularity  which  no  other  power 
could  have  imparted. 

LimitationB  of  Politictl  Law.  — We  have  thus  laid  bare 
to  our  view  some  of  the  most  instructive  characteristics  of  politi- 
cal law.  The  laws  of  nature  formulate  effects  invariably  pro- 
duced by  forces  of  course  adequate  to  produce  them ;  but  behind 
political  laws  there  is  not  always  a  force  adequate  to  produce  the 
effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce.  The  force,  the  sanc- 
tion, as  jurists  say,  which  lies  behind  the  laws  of  the  state  is  the 
organized  armed  power  of  the  community :  compulsion  raises  its 
arm  against  the  man  who  refuses  to  obey  (pages  26,  78).  But 
the  public  power  may  sleep,  may  be  inattentive  to  breaches  of 
law,  may  suffer  itself  to  be  bribed,  may  be  outwitted  or  thwarted : 
laws  are  not  always  'enforced.'  This  element  of  weakness  it  is 
whieh  opens  up  to  us  one  aspect  at  least  of  the  nature  of  Law. 
Law  is  no  more  efBcient  than  the  state  whose  will  it  utters.  The 
law  of  Turkey  shares  all  the  imperfections  of  the  Turkish  power ; 
the  laws  of  England  bespeak  in  their  enforcement  the  efficacy  of 
English  government.     Good  laws  are  of  no  avail  under  a  bad  gov- 

>  These  passages  are  taken  from  Professor  Huiley's  Science  Primer, 
Jntroductorj/- 
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ernment ;  a  weak,  decadent  state  may  Bpeak  the  highest  purposes 
in  its  statutes  and  yet  do  the  worst  things  in  its  actual  admin- 
istration. Commonly,  however,  law  embodies  the  real  purposes 
of  the  state,  and  its  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  administrative 
capacity  or  of  concerted  power  simply. 

Pablio  Lav.  —  The  two  great  divisions  under  which  law 
may  best  be  studied  are  these :  (1)  Public  Law,  (2)  Private  Law, 
Public  law  is  that  which  immediately  concerns  the  existence, 
the  structure,  the  functions,  and  the  methods  of  the  state.  Taken 
in  its  full  scope,  it  includes  not  only  what  we  familiarly  know 
as  constitutional  law,  but  also  what  is  known  as  administrative 
law,  as  well  as  all  civil  procedure  in  the  courts  and  all  criminal 
law.  In  brief,  it  is  that  portion  of  law  which  determines  a 
state's  own  character  and  its  relations  to  its  citizens. 

Private  Law.  —  Private  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
portion  of  positive  law  which  secures  to  the  citizen  his  rights  as 
against  the  other  citizens  of  the  state.  It  seeks  to  effect  justice 
between  individual  and  individual ;  its  sphere  is  the  sphere  of 
individual  right  and  duty. 

It  is  to  the  Bomans  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  first  partial 
recognition  of  this  important  division  in  the  province  of  Law, 
though  later  times  have  given  a  different  ha^is  to  this  distinction. 
I  say  'indebted'  because  the  distinction  between  public  and 
private  law  has  the  most  immediate  connections  with  individual 
liberty.  Without  it,  we  have  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in 
Greece,  where  there  was  no  sphere  which  was  not  the  state's ; 
and  where  the  sphere  of  the  state's  relations  to  the  individual 
was  as  wide  as  the  sphere  of  the  law  itself.  Individual  liberty 
can  exist  only  where  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  rights  which 
the  state  does  not  create,  but  only  secures. 

JuriBprndence.  —  Jurisprudence  is  a  term  of  much  lati- 
tude, but  when  used  strictly  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  Science 
of  Law.  The  science  of  law  is  complete  only  when  it  has  laid 
bare  both  the  nature  and  the  genesis  of  law :  the  nature  of  law 
must  be  obscure  until  its  genesis  and  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
ceptions upon  which  it  is  based  have  been  explored ;  and  that 
genesis  ie  a  matter,  not  of  logical  analysis,  but  of  history.    Many 
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writers  upon  jarisprudence,  therefore,  have  insisted  upon  the 
historical  method  of  study  as  the  only  proper  method.  They 
have  sought  in  the  history  of  society  and  of  institutioiis  to  dis- 
cover the  birth  and  trace  the  development  of  jural  conceptions, 
the  growths  of  practice  which  have  expanded  into  the  law  of 
property  or  of  torts,  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the 
orderly  regulation  of  man's  conduct  in  society. 

In  the  hands  of  another  school  of  writers,  however,  jurispru- 
dence has  been  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  science  of  law 
in  its  modem  aspects  only.  They  seek  to  discover,  by  an  analy- 
sis of  law  in  its  present  full  development,  the  rights  which 
habitually  receive  legal  recognition  and  the  methods  by  which 
states  secure  to  their  citizens  their  rights,  and  enforce  upon  them 
their  duties,  by  positive  rules  backed  by  the  abundant  sanction 
of  the  public  power.  In  their  view,  not  only  is  the  history  of 
law  not  juri  a  prudence,  but,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is 
not  even  the  material  of  jurisprudence.  Its  material  is  law  as  it 
at  present  exists.  The  history  of  that  law  is  only  a  convenient 
light  in  which  the  real  content  and  purpose  of  existing  law  may 
be  made  plainer  to  the  analyst  The  conclusions  of  these  writers 
are  subject  to  an  evident  limitation,  therefore.  Their  analysis  of 
law,  being  based  upon  existii^  legal  systems  alone  and  taking 
the  fully  developed  law  for  granted,  can  be  applied  to  law  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society  only  by  careful  modification,  only  by  a 
more  or  less  subtle  and  ingenious  accommodation  of  the  meaning 
of  its  terms. 

Historical  jurisprudence  alone,  —  a  science  of  law,  that  is, 
oonatructed  by  means  of  the  historical  analysis  of  law  and  always 
squaring  its  conclusions  with  the  history  of  society,  can  serve 
the  objects  of  the  student  of  politics.  The  processes  of  analytical 
jurisprudence,  however,  having  been  conducted  by  minds  of  the 
greatest  subtlety  and  acuteness,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
supplying  a  logical  structure  of  thought  touching  full-grown 
systems  of  law. 

The  Analytical  Aooonnt  of  Law.  —  In  the  thought  of  the 
analytical  school  every  law  is  a  command,  "  an  order  issued  by  a 
superior  to  an  inferior."    "  Every  positive  law  is  '  set  by  a  sover- 
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eign  perBoii,  or  aovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  independent  political  society  wherein  that  person  or 
body  of  persons  is  sovereign  or  superior.' "  In  its  terms,  mani- 
festly, snch  an  analysis  applies  only  to  times  when  the  will  of 
the  state  is  always  spoken  by  a  definite  authority ;  not  with  the 
yoice  of  custom,  which  proceeds  no  one  knows  whence ;  not  with 
the  voice  of  rel^on,  which  speaks  to  the  conscience  as  well  as 
to  the  outward  life,  and  whose  sanctions  are  derived  from  the 
onseeu  power  of  a  supernatural  being ;  nor  yet  with  the  voice  of 
scientific  discussion,  whose  authors  have  no  authority  except  that 
of  clear  reason ;  but  with  the  distinct  accents  of  command,  with 
the  voice  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator. 

The  Analytical  Aooonnt  of  Someigntf.  —  The  analytical 
account  of  sovereignty  ia  equally  clear-cut  and  positive.  Laws, 
"  being  commands,  emanate  from  a  determinate  source,"  from  a 
sovereign  authority ;  and  analytical  jurisprudence  is  very  strict 
and  formal  in  its  definition  of  sovereignty.  A  sovereign  "  is  a 
determinate  person,  or  body  of  persons,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  an  organized  community  are  in  the  habit  of  render- 
ing obedience  and  who  are  themselves  not  in  the  habit  of  render- 
ing obedience  to  any  human  superior."  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
no  community  which  ia  not  independent  can  have  a  law  of  its 
own.  The  law  of  the  more  fully  developed  English  colonies,  tor 
example,  though  it  is  made  by  the  enactment  of  their  own  parlia- 
ments, ia  not  law  by  virtue  of  such  enactment,  because  those 
parliaments  are  in  the  habit  of  being  obedient  to  the  authorities 
in  London  and  are  not  themselves  sovereign.  The  sovereignty 
whij^  lies  back  of  all  law  in  the  colonies  is  said  to  be  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  parliament  of  England. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  our  own  federal  authoritiea  are 
sovereign.  They  are  a  determinate  body  of  persons  to  whom  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  ia  habitually  obedient  and  who  are  themselves 
obedient  to  no  human  superior.  But  then  what  of  the  authority 
of  the  states  in  that  great  sphere  of  action  which  is  altogether 
and  beyond  dispute  their  own,  which  the  federal  authorities  do 
not  and  cannot  enter,  within  which  their  own  people  are  habit- 
ually obedient  to  them,  and  in  which  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
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earthly  superior  ?  It  has  been  the  habit  of  all  our  earlier  writerg 
and  etatesmea  to  say  that  with  us  sovereignty  is  divided.  But 
the  abstract  sovereignty  of  which  the  legal  analyst  speaks  is  held 
to  be  indivisible:  it  must  be  whole.  Analysis,  therefore,  is 
driven  to  say  that  with  us  sovereignty  rests  in  its  entirety  with 
that  not  very  determinate  body  of  persons,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  powers  of  sovereignty  resting  with  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  by  delegation  from  the  people. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  analytical  account  of  sovereignty 
to  our  own  law  is  in  part  avoided  if  law  be  defined  as  "  the  com- 
.  mand  of  an  authorized  public  organ,  acting  within  the  sphere  of 
its  competence.  What  organs  are  authorized,  and  what  is  the 
sphere  of  their  competence,  is  of  course  determined  by  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  state ;  and  this  law  is  the  direct  command  of  the 
sovereign," '  The  only  difficulty  left  by  this  solution  is  that  of 
making  room  in  our  system  for  both  a  sovereign  people  of  the 
single  state  and  a  sovereign  people  of  the  Union. 

Summary.  —  Spoken  first  in  the  slow  and  general  voice 
of  custom,  Law  speaks  at  last  in  the  clear,  the  multifarious,  the 
active  tongues  of  legislation.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  the 
community.  It  cannot  outrun  the  conscience  of  the  community 
and  be  real,  it  cannot  outlast  its  judgments  and  retain  its  force. 
It  mirrors  social  advance.  If  it  anticipate  the  development  of 
the  public  thought,  it  must  wait  until  the  common  judgment  and 
conscience  grow  up  to  its  standards  before  it  can  have  life  ;  if  it 
lag  behind  the  common  judgment  and  conscience,  it  must  become 
obsolete,  and  will  come  to  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  * 

I  This  definition  I  have  taken  the  libertj  ot  extracUug  from  some  very 
valu&ble  notes  on  this  chapter  kiodl;  furniabed  me  b;  Profesaor  Monroe 
Smith,  who  upon  thia  subject  speaks  authoritatively. 
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Contact  of  the  Teotonic  Tribe*  with  Rome.  —  The  Teutonic 
tribes  which,  in  the  fifth  and  following  centurieB,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Western  Roman  Empire  to  possess  it  were  not  all 
of  them  strangers  to  the  polity  which  they  overset.  The  Bomaus 
had  often  invaded  Germany,  and,  although  as  often  thrust  out, 
had  established  a  supremacy  over  the  minds  at  least,  if  not  over 
the  liberties,  of  the  Germans.  Those  tribes  which  had  lived 
nearest  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  moreover,  had  long  been  in 
more  or  lesa  constant  contact  with  the  masters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  western  world,  and  had,  of  course,  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  example  of  Roman  civilization.  Teutons  had, 
besides,  entered  and,  so  to  say,  espoused  the  Roman  world  in 
great  numbers,  in  search  of  individual  adventure  or  advantage, 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  barbarians  as  armed  and  emigrant 
hosts.  Rome  had  drawn  some  of  her  finest  legions  from  these 
races  which  she  could  not  subdue.  Her  armies  were  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire  full  of  stalwart,  fair-haired  Germans.  Even 
her  greater  ofBcers  and  ofilcials  were  oftentimes  of  that  blood. 

Primitive  Teutonic  Institutions.  —  When  Franks  and  Goths 
and  Eurgundians  moved  as  militant  races  to  the  supplanting  of 
Roman  dominion,  they,  nevertheless,  took  with  them  into  western 
Europe,  torn  as  it  was  by  Roman  dissensions  and  sapped  by 
Roman  decay,  an  individuality  of  their  own.  They  had  their 
own  contribution  to  make  to  the  history  of  institutions.  They 
had  lived  under  a  system  of  government  combining,  though  in 
94 
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Gomewliat  crude  forms,  tribal  nnity  and  individual  independence. 
Amongst  them,  as  amongst  other  Aryan  peoples,  kinship  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  association  and  the  primal  sanction  of  authority ; 
and  the  family  was  the  unit  of  goveinment.  Kinsmen,  fellow- 
tribesmen,  were  grouped  in  villages,  and  each  village  maintained 
without  question  its  privileges  of  self-government,  legislating 
upon  its  common  affairs  and  administering  its  common  property 
in  village  meeting.  Its  lands  were  the  property,  not  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  community;  but  they  were  allotted  in  separate 
parcels  to  the  freemen  of  the  community,  upon  would-be  equit- 
able principles,  to  be  cultivated  for  private,  not  for  communal, 
profit.  Chiefs  there  were  who  exercised  magisterial  powers,  but 
these  chiefs  were  elected  in  village  meeting.  They  did  not  deter- 
mine the  weightier  questions  of  custom,  in  the  administration  of 
justice:  that  was  the  province  of  the  village  meeting  itself;  and 
such  judicial  authority  as  they  did  exercise  was  shared  by 
'assessors '  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  their  free  fellow- 
villagers. 

Free,  TTnfree,  and  Hoble.  — Not  all  their  fellow-villagers 
were  free.  There  were  some  who  were  excluded  from  political 
privilege  and  who  held  their  lands  only  as  serfs  of  the  freemen 
of  the  community  J  and  there  were  others,  lower  still  in  rank, 
who  were  simple  slaves.  There  were,  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  who  were  more  than  free,  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  risen  to  a  recognized  nobility  of  station,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  esteem,  and  to  an  estate  of  wealth  above  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  nobility  did  not  carry  with  it  exceptional 
political  privilege:  it  only  assured  a  consideration  which  put  its 
possessor  in  the  way  of  winning  the  greater  preferments  of  of&ce 
in  the  gift  of  the  village  meeting.  The  power  of  the  noble  de- 
pended upon  the  franchises  of  his  community  rather  than  upon 
any  virtue  in  his  own  blood.     ' 

Interoominimal  Oovenunent.  —  It  was  not  often  that  a 
village  stood  apart  in  entire  dissociation  from  all  similar  tribal 
or  fajnily  centres;  but  when  it  did,  the  powers  of  its  moot  (meet- 
ing) extended  beyond  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  management 
of  the  communal  property,  and  the  administration  of  communal 
justice.     It  also  declared  war  and  appointed  leaders  of  the  com- 
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munal  'host.'  Commonly,  however,  these  greater  matters  of  wai 
and  of  'foreign  relations '  were  determined  by  assembtiea  repre- 
senting more  than  one  village.  Communities  sent  out  offshoots 
which  remained  connected  with  them  hy  federal  bonds;  or  inde- 
pendent communities  drew  together  into  leagues;  and  it  was  the 
grand  folk-moot  of  the  confederated  communities  which  sum- 
moned the  'host'  and  elected  leaders, — which  sometimes  even 
chose  the  chiefs  who  were  to  preside  over  the  administration  of 
the  several  villages. 

HUitary  Leaderabip :  the  Comitatos.  —  The  leaders  selected 
to  head  the  'host '  were  generally  men  of  tried  powers  who  could 
inspire  confidence  and  kindle  emulation  in  their  followers;  and 
such  men,  though  in  all  cases  chosen  to  official  leadership  only 
for  a  single  campaign,  never  even  in  times  of  peace  ceased  to  be, 
potentially  at  least,  the  heads  of  military  enterprise  and  daring 
adventuie.  Not  uncommonly  they  would  break  the  monotony  of 
peace  and  dull  inactivity  by  gathering  about  them  a  band  of 
volunteers  and  setting  forth,  spite  of  the  peace  enjoyed  by  their 
tribe,  to  make  fighting  or  find  plunder  somewhere  for  their  own 
sakes.  About  men  of  this  stamp  there  gathered  generally  all 
the  young  blades  of  the  tribe  who  thirsted  tor  excitement  or 
adventure,  or  who  aspired  to  gain  proficiency  in  arms.  These 
became  the  military  household,  the  comitatus,  of  their  chosen 
chieftain,  his  permanent,  inseparable  retinue,  bound  to  him  1^ 
the  closest  ties  of  personal  allegiance,  sitting  always  at  his  table, 
and  at  once  defending  his  person  and  emulating  his  prowess  in 
battle;  a  band  who  looked  to  him  for  their  sustenance,  their  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  their  rewards  for  valor,  but  who  rendered 
him  in  return  a  gallant  service  which  added  much  to  his  social 
consideration  and  gave  him  rank  among  the  most  powerful  of  his 
fellow-tribe  8  men. 

Contrasts  between  the  Teotosio  System  and  the  Boman.  — 
These  features  of  tribal  confederation  and  personal  supremacy, 
though  suggestive  at  many  points  of  the  primitive  Koman  state, 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Boman  polity  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  invasions.  They  were  not  only  rude  and  primitive 
and  characteristic  every  way  of  a  very  much  less  advanced  stage 
of  civilization,  but  they  also  contained  certain  principles  which 
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Tere  in  radical  contiadictioii  to  ooDceptioDs  obvionsly  fonda- 
mental  to  Boman  state  life. 

Boman  AU^itnoe  to  the  State.  —  The  central  contrast 
between  the  two  systems  may  be  roughly  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  Teutonic  was  essentially  personal,  the  Soman 
essentially  impersonal.  Neither  the  Boman  soldier  nor  the 
Boman  citizen  knew  anything  of  the  persoBal  allegiance  which 
was  the  chief  amalgam  of  primitive  German  politics.  His  sub- 
ordination was  to  the  state,  and  that  subordination  was  so  com- 
plete that  he  was  practically  merged  ui  the  state,  possessing 
no  rights  but  those  of  a  child  of  the  body  politic.  His  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  magistrate  in  the  city  or  his  commander  in 
the  field  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  magistrate's  or  command- 
er's commission  lasted.  Allegiance  had  no  connection  with 
the  magistrate  or  the  commander  as  a  person:  magistrate  and 
commander  claimed  allegiance  only  as  representatives  of  the 
state,  its  temporary  embodiment.  To  them  as  Uie  state,  the  citi- 
zen or  soldier  owed  the  yielding  of  everything,  even  of  life  itself : 
for  as  gainst  the  state  the  Boman  had  no  private  rights.  While 
he  held  office,  therefore,  and  shared  the  imperium,  magistrate  or 
commander  was  omnipotent ;  his  official  conduct  could  be  called 
in  question  only  after  Ms  term  of  ofBce  was  at  an  end  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  state's  self.  Of  course  much  decay  had  come 
into  the  heart  of  such  principles  ere  the  Empire  was  forced  to 
break  before  the  barbarian ;  but  they  never  ceased  to  be  central 
to  Eoman  political  conception. 

Tentenio  Fenonal  AUeguuioe. — With  the  Teutons,  on 
the  contrary,  political  association  manifested  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency towards  just  the  opposite  principles.  When  they  came  to 
their  final  triumph  over  the  Empire  they  came  ranked  and  asso- 
ciated upon  grounds  of  personal  aJlegiance.  In  their  old  life 
in  Germany,  as  we  have  seen  above,  their  relations  to  their 
commanders  did  not  cease  at  the  close  of  a  war  sanctioned  by  the 
community,  though  the  commission  of  their  leaders  did  expire 
then.  Many,  —  and  those  the  bravest  and  best,  —  remained  mem- 
bers of  their  leaders'  comitat^ts,  bound  to  him  by  no  public  com- 
mand or  sanction  at  all,  but  only  by  his  personal  supremacy  over 
them.    They  even  made  themselves  members  of  his  household, 
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depended  npoa  the  bounties  of  his  favor,  and  conetituted  them- 
selves  a  personal  following  of  their  chosen  leader  such  as  no 
Roman  but  a  fawning  client  would  hare  deigned  to  belong  to. 
.  It  was  a  polity  of  individualism  which  presented  many  striking 
points  of  surprise  to  Roman  observers.  Individuals  had  under 
such  a  system  a  freedom  of  origination  and  a  separatenesa  of 
unof&cial  personal  weight  whicli  to  the  Roman  were  altogether 
singular  and  in  large  part  repugnant. 

Twnporary  Coszitteiioe  of  the  Two  Systems.  — For  long 
after  the  Teuton  had  established  his  dominion  over  the  Roman- 
ized populations  of  Europe,  Teutonic  and  Roman  institutions 
lived  side  by  side,  each  set  persistent  for  its  own  people.  The 
conquerors  did  not  try  to  eradicate  the  old  population  or  the 
old  laws  of  the  Empire.  They  simply  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  Empire  their  own  customs,  which  they  kept  for  themselves, 
without  thrusting  them  upon  their  new  subjects.  They  appro- 
priated to  their  own  uses  large  tracts  of  the  conquered  lands,  and 
established  upon  them  such  bodies  of  free  landholders  as  they  had 
known  and  built  their  polity  upon  in  their  old  seats,  either  cast- 
ing out  those  who  already  occupied  them  or  reducing  the  occupiers 
to  a  servile  condition;  but  mucli  of  the  land  they  left  untouched, 
to  be  occupied  as  before.  Of  course  Teutouic  customs,  being  the 
customs  of  the  dominant  race,  more  and  more  affected  the  older 
Roman  rights,  even  if  only  insensibly;  and  Roman  principles  of 
right,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a  much  superior  and  much  more 
highly  developed  civilization,  which  the  Teuton  had  already  long 
reverenced,  must  have  had  quite  as  great  a  modifying  effect  upon 
the  Teutonic  customs,  which  now,  so  to  say,  lay  alongside  of 
them.  The 'Roman  polity  had  entered  into  the  whole  habit  of 
the  older  provincials  and  still  retained,  despite  the  disorders 
of  the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  not  a  little  of  its  old  vigor  and 
potency.  It  had  strongly  affected  the  imaginations  of  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  had  touched  only  its  geographical  borders,  and 
it  did  not  fail  in  a  certain  measure  to  dominate  them  even  now, 
when  it  was  at  their  feet.  They  made  no  attempt  to  stamp  it 
out.     They,  on  the  contrary,  tolerated,  respected,  imitated  it. 

'Personal'  Law. — What  looked  like  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  Teutons  was  in  reality  for  the  most  part  only  a  natural 
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outcome  of  certain  fixed  conceptions  of  the  race.  The  hosts  which 
had  poured  into  the  Boman  territories  were  much  greater  and 
more  various  in  their  make-up  than  any  the  Teutonic  peoples 
had  gathered  in  their  commuDc^  life  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
They  represented  tribes  united:  kindred  tribes,  Indeed,  but  still 
tribes  only  very  loosely  confederated  at  home.  If  united  there 
under  any  common  government  at  all.  These  each  had  their  own 
law.  S^ian  Frank  had  one  law  and  custom,  Ripuarian  Frank 
another;  Frank  had  one  right  and  practice,  Burgundian  another; 
and  it  was  a  principle  everywhere  observed  among  Teutons  that, 
whether  joined  with  others  in  a  common  enterprise  or  not,  each 
man  must  be  judged  and  given  his  right  by  his  own  native  law, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  people.  Each  had  his  '  per- 
sonal '  I'.Tivilege  of  blood  and  custom,  must  be  adjudged  by  his 
o»^  personal'  law,  the  law  of  his  own  tribe  or  homeland.  So 
at  any  rate  we  have  now  come  to  phrase  it;  and  we  know  that  in 
giving  leave  to  the  people  of  the  Boman  territories  to  keep  their 
law  also,  the  conquerors  were  but  extending  to  them  a  habit  of 
their  own,  alike  in  thought  and  practice. 

BoUtiTe  InflvetuM  of  Koman  and  Tentonio  Systems.  — So 
far  as  any  general  description  of  this  mixture  of  Boman  and 
Teutonic  influences  may  be  ventured,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Teutonic  had  their  greatest  weight  on  the  side  of  political  organi- 
zation, the  Boman  on  the  side  of  the  development  of  private 
rights.  The  Teutons,  of  course,  tried  to  reproduce  in  their  new 
settlements  the  communal  life  peculiar  to  their  own  native  insti- 
tutions; they  endeavored  to  organize  their  own  power,  according 
to  the  immemorial  fashion  of  their  own  politics,  on  the  basis  of 
a  freehold  tenure  of  the  land  and  local  self -administration, — a 
free  division  of  the  spoils  on  the  principle  of  individual  equality 
among  the  freemen  of  the  tribes.  They  had  stamped  out  the 
Boman  slate  in  the  invaded  territory;  Roman  public  law  they  had 
of  course  displaced,  destroyed.  It  was  Boman  conceptions  as  to 
private  relations  that  gradually  modified  their  Teutonic  system. 
That  system  rested,  as  regarded  its  political  features  hardly 
less  than  at  all  other  points,  upon  the  relations  of  individual 
to  individual,  and  as  the  example  of  the  Boman  practices,  still 
preserved  by  the  conquered  populations  alwut  them,  modified 
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these  relations  of  individual  to  individual,  great  dianges  were 
by  consequence  inevitably  wrought  in  political  organization  as 
well.  Such  changes  were,  however,  not  in  the  direotion  of  a 
reproduction  of  Roman  political  method,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  creation  of  that  singular  public  polity  which  we  designate 
as  medioEval. 

Boman  Influenoe  apoii  Private  Law.  —  The  Roman  influ- 
ence thus  told  most  directly  and  most  powerfully  throngb  the 
medium  of  Roman  private  law.  That  law  had  developed  too 
complete  and  perfect  a  system,  and  was  much  too  suitable  to  the 
new  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  found  themselves,  to 
fail  of  influence  amongst  the  new  organizers.  The  Teutonic 
peoples,  leaders  and  followers  alike,  were  prepared  to  admire  and 
heed  Roman  civil  arrangements.  The  leaders  bad  in  many  cases 
a  fancy  for  seeming  successors  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  They 
were  prompt,  when  their  power  was  once  established,  to  draw  the 
law  which  was  to  be  '  personal '  to  their  Roman  subjects  into  a 
crude  but  formal  code,  after  the  manner  of  Theodosius.  King 
Gundobad,  of  the  Burgundians,  bad  such  a  code  put  together  out 
of  the  older  Roman  codices,  the  writings  of  Paulus  and  Gaius, 
and  the  text-books  and  interpretations  of  the  schools,  so  early  as 
the  year  500  a.d.,  five  years  after  he  had  given  his  own  people  a 
similar  statement  of  their  own  law.  The  new  code  was  the  "Lex 
Bomana  Burguttdionum,"  the  Roman  law  of  the  Burgundians,  as 
contradistinguished  from  their  own  Burgundian  lawj  and  its  pro- 
visions were  chiefly  for  their  conquered  subjects,  not  for  them- 
selves. In  the  year  506  came  the  Lex  Bomana  Visigotkorum,  the 
Roman  code  of  the  Visigoths,  formulated  at  the  command  of 
Alaiic  II.  and  generally  known  now  as  the  Breviary  of  Alaric. 
the  best  and  most  influential  of  the  barbarian  codes  of  Roman 
law.  It  was  practically  the  only  source  of  Roman  law  known  in 
the  south  of  France  till  the  twelfth  century.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land drew  their  knowledge  of  that  law  from  it  until  the  eleventh 
century.  In  511,  or  thereabouts,  Theodoric  the  Great  promul- 
gated a  like  compilation  of  the  Roman  law  for  his  Ostrc^othic 
kingdom  in  Italy,  a  compilation  which  we  know  as  the  Edictum 
Theodorici.  It  was  no  small  evidence  of  Roman  influence  that 
these  rulers  sought  to  give  their  subjects  written  law  in  both 
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kinds ;  and  the  fact  that  only  priests  were  literate  enough  to 
undertake  the  work  of  codification  meant  that  Boman  principles 
would  creep  unavares  even  into  the  statements  of  native  law; 
for  the  polity  and  learning  of  the  Church  had  its  roots  in  the  tra- 
dition and  law  of  Rome.  '  Personal '  law,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  prevail.  Even  the  greatest  statesmen,  like  Charles  the  Great, 
did  not  make  use  of  their  power  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  local  cus- 
tom or  personal  right.  Sometimes  it  was  the  plaintiff,  sometimes 
the  defendant,  who  established  his  right  to  his  own  personal  law 
in  a  suit ;  but  in  every  case  custom  reigned  where  it  could. 

Boman  Towu. — It  was  in  the  towns  that  the  law  of 
Rome  had  its  strongholds.  There  it  had  a  centred  and  lively 
influence:  and  there  it  was  long  undisturbed  by  the  conquerors. 
It  took  the  Teuton  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  live  in  a  town, 
within  limiting  walls  and  amidst  crowded  houses.  His  native 
habit  called  him  to  a  freer  life:  the  pent-up  town  was  too  rigid, 
too  conventional,  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  his  restless  energies. 
He  at  first  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  mere  formal 
submission  of  the  towns:  it  was  long  before  he  entered  them  to 
stay  and  to  take  part  in  their  life.  Meanwhile  not  only  Roman 
private  law,  but  also  Roman  municipal  traditions,  were  preparing 
the  cities  for  the  power  and  independence  which  they  were  to 
claim  and  enjoy  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  to  prove 
Rome's  most  vital  fragments.  They  nursed  her  law  add  repro- 
duced her  politics.  Not  Italy  only,  but  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
countries  as  well,  were  dotted  over  with  these  abiding  places  of 
the  old  influences  which  had  once  dominated  the  world :  and  from 
them  those  influences  were  eventually  to  issue  forth  again  to  fresh 
triumphs. 

The  Fusion  of  the  Two  Syitenu. — G-radually  there  was 
brought  about  that  fusion  of  German  customs  with  Boman  law 
and  conception  which,  after  a  long  intermediate  fermentation, 
and  in  conjunction  with  certain  institutions  developed  apart  from 
both  was  to  produce  the  conditions  of  modern  political  life.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  government  gradually  worked  its  way  out 
from  the  individualism  inherent  in  the  habits  of  the  Germanic 
races  back  into  an  absolutism  not  unlike  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  intermediate  stage  was  Feudalism. 
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EffeotB  of  MoTanecU  of  Conquest  npon  Teatonio  Itutitn- 
tions.  —  Feudalism  was  preceded,  however,  by  modifications  in 
the  Teutonic  system  which  were  not  the  result  of  their  contact 
with  Bomanized  peoples  so  much  as  the  direct  effects  of  conquest. 

The  New  Kingihip.  —  The  migratory  conquests  of  the 
Teutons  greatly  emphasized  for  a  time  the  principle  of  indiridu' 
alism, —  the  principle  of  personal  allegiance.  They  advanced  to 
their  new  seats  not  as  separate  marauding  bands,  but  .as  emigrant 
nations.  It  was  a  movement  of  races,  not  of  armies  merely.  All 
the  freemen  of  the  tribes  caine,  bringing  with  them  their  families^ 
their  household  goods,  and  their  slaves,  as  having  come  to  stay. 
But  they  could  not  preserve,  when  on  such  an  errand,  the  organi- 
zation of  times  of  settlement  and  peace.  They  had  not  come,  in 
fact,  with  nothing  but  their  old  and  simple  organization.  They 
came  with  established  discipline  and  subordination,  it  would 
seem, —  with  kingship  already  in  some  measure  recognized 
amongst  them,  ready  to  be  made  permanent.  They  were  forced 
to  elevate  the  commander  of  the  host  to  a  new  kingship.  As 
confederated  tribes  in  their  old  seats  they  had  often  chosen  kings, 
who  typified  in  their  official  dignity  and  sanctity  the  unity  of 
tribal  organization,  who  presided  over  the  nation^  councils,  and 
who  by  reason  of  their  preferred  position  enjoyed  a  somewhat 
greater  state  than  their  noble  associates  in  the  tribes.  But  these 
early  kihgs,  like  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Homeric  songs,  were 
scarcely  more  than  patriarchal  presidents,  'first  among  peers.' 
The  later  kings,  in  Gaul,  in  England,  and  in  Spain, —  the  kings 
of  the  emigration, —  on  the  other  hand,  ruled  as  well  as  reigned. 
They  bad  firsi.  of  all  been  the  leaders  who  commanded  the  invad- 
ing hosts,  and  who  had  met  and  routed  the  Koman  forces  which 
sought  to  withstand  the  stalwart  immigrants;  and  so  long  aa  con- 
quests remained  incomplete  they  continued  in  command  to  com- 
plete them.  Conquest  being  achieved,  their  authority  was  still 
necessary  to  keep  their  people  together  in  dominant  organization. 
It  was  only  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  that  was  reached, 
therefore,  when  they  became  possessed  of  sovereign  powers  of  a 
sort  such  aa  German  politics  had  never  known  before.  Great  as 
was  the  almost  immediate  transformation  of  commanders  into 
kings,  however,  they  were  not  yet  kings  such  as  later  times  were 
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to  see  in  France,  after  feudalism  Bhould  liave  worked  its  perfect 
work. 

The  Modified  Laad  Tannre.  —  The  iuvading  peoples  doubts 
leas  at  first  took  possession  of  the  conquered  territory  by  a  ten- 
ure not  radically  different  from  that  by  which  they  had  held 
their  older  home  fields,  except  as  it  was  modified  by  the  fact  that 
the  conquered  lands  were  already  occupied  by  a  native  population, 
whom  it  was  not  their  policy  altogether  to  dispossess,  and  whose 
presence  even  as  serfs  would  necessarily  affect  the  system  of  the 
new  masters.  Those  who  were  sutTered  to  retain  their  holdings 
only  exchanged  a  Roman  overlordship  for  a  German;  but  they 
constituted  a  new  class  of  citizens  in  the  German  polity,  and 
inevitably  touched  with  Eoman  inflaences  Teutonic  customs  of 
tenure. 

It  was  the  circumstances  of  conquest,  however,  which 
were  the  chief  causes  of  modification.  The  conquered  territory 
was  naturally  disposed  of,  in  large  part  at  least,  by  the  leaders 
of  conquest  in  accordance  with  military  and  strategic  require- 
ments. Such  leaders,  too,  always  get  the  lion's  share  of  property 
won  by  arms,  as  these  lauds  had  been;  and,  by  their  gifts,  their 
chief  followers  also  are  made  specially  rich  in  the  new  lands. 
Thus  a  new  bond  of  personal  connection  is  created,  and  conditions 
pregnant  with  profound  social  changes  are  established.  It  was 
by  means  of  such  gifts  and  their  influence  that  the  leaders  of 
conquest  raised  up  about  them  proprietors  all  but  as  powerful  as 
themselves,  and  so  both  cheated  themselves  of  full  kingship,  and 
robbed  society  of  all  chance  of  harmonious  unity.  Power  fell 
apart  into  fragments, —  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  lordships, 
and  the  Feudal  System  was  born. 

^e  Feudal  System. — But  the  complex  thing  which  we 
call  the  Feudal  System  was  built  up  by  no  single  or  simple 
process.  Feudalism  was  itself  a  process;  the  process  by  which 
armed  and  emigrant  tribes,  settled  upon  conquered  territories, 
were  compacted  into  states,  and  prepared  for  a  new  political 
order  which  should  subdue  the  fierce  individualism  of  the  Teuton 
to  a  novel  discipline  of  subordination  and  obedience.  When  the 
system  had  been  thoroughly  wrought  out  society  resembled  an 
aimy  spread  abroad  and  encamped,  every  freeman  endowed  with 
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a  portion  of  land  indeed,  for  his  own  tillage,  but  holding  it  bjr 
'military  tenare,'  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  serre  him 
of  whom  he  held  it,  hia  immediate  overlord  and  commander, 
whenever  hia  call  came  to  the  field:  that  he  would  in  all  things, 
with  a  soldier'a  fealty,  prove  himself  his  feithful  follower.  Be- 
fore this  migration  and  conquest  and  settlement  in  new  landa 
the  duty  of  each  Teutonic  freeman  to  come  into  the  field  when 
aummoned  had  been  only  a  personal  duty,  which  fell  upon  him 
when  the  aummons  came  from  the  free  council  of  his  people :  it 
had  had  no  connection  with  his  title  to  his  land.  But  under  the 
new  order  of  things  it  had  become  his  duty  as  a  tenant,  and  it  was 
a  duty  which  he  owed,  not  to  the  host  or  to  the  leader  with  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  associated  himself  for  some  adventure  of  war, 
but  to  him  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  And  every  freeman  held 
bis  land  thus  of  some  one,  save  only  the  king  himself.  Military 
society  had  taken  root  iu  the  soil.  The  land  supported  an  army 
in  which  every  man  had  a  fixed  place  and  function,  failing  which 
he  was  cut  oS  from  his  land.  A  society  that  might  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  had  not  the  unbridled  independence  of  the  Teuton  been 
in  some  way  checked  and  disciplined,  was  in  thia  way  held 
loosely  together  by  a  series  of  personal  dependencies  based  upon 
the  tenure  of  land.  A  connected  aeries  of  greater  and  lesser  land- 
owners, the  lesa  dependent  upon  the  greater,  and  all  at  least 
nominally  dependent  upon  the  king,  the  centre  and  titular  head 
'  of  the  hierarchy:  such  was  the  pattern  of  feudal  society. 

Oflceais  of  the  System.  — It  is  possible  to  distinguish  in  a 
general  way  the  several  stages  by  which  this  singular  order  of 
political  life  came  into  existence.  It  was  many  centuries  in  the 
making,  and  forces  almost  without  number  had  their  effect  in 
creating  it  in  its  several  parts;  but  the  main  outlines  of  what 
took  place  may  be  briefly  stated.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  Teu- 
tonic conquerors  took  possession  of  the  land  they  had  overrun 
like  the  rough  freemen  they  were:  every  man,  great  or  small, 
got  his  share  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  the  land  was  cov 
ered,  as  in  their  original  homes,  with  a  yeomanry  slow  to  call 
any  man,  master  or  submit  to  any  authority  not  of  their  own 
making.  Inevitably,  however,  the  shares  of  land  that  fell  to  the 
greater  leaders  of  the  invading  hosts  of  freemen  very  greatly 
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exceeded  those  which  fell  to  the  ordinary  soldier,  and  the  king's 
share  was  greatest  of  all.  Those  to  whom  the  greater  grants  fell 
could  not  use  them  themselves,  but  they  could  perpetuate  their 
personal  power  and  importance  by  making  gifts  {benefices)  out  of 
them  to  their  immediate  followers,  gifts  revocable  at  will  and 
given  upon  condition  of  continued  allegiance  and  service.  The 
new  kings,  moreover,  bound  their  immediate  servants  and  agents 
to  themselves  by  a  strict  oath  of  homage,  which  rendered  them 
^eir  men  and  vassals,  and  made  of  them  as  it  were  a  permanent 
comitatus.  It  was  natural  to  reward  such  personal  agents  also 
with  bengjices:  and  such  a  process  in  time  bred  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas.  It  came  to  be  expected  that  viusals  should 
receive  gifts  of  lands  from  their  lords.  It  also  came  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  received  such  gifts  should  render 
homage  to  those  of  whom  they  accepted  them.  And  so  land  and 
vassalage  went  at  last  together;  and  every  man  who  had  land 
enough  gave  benefices  out  of  it  in  order  that  he  might  have 
bounden  vassals. 

The  service  rendered  by  a  vassal  was  only  such  service 
as  a  freeman  might  render  and  not  be  degraded.  It  had  never 
been  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  the  Teutonic  freeman  to  be  of  the 
comitatus  or  personal  following  of  a  great  leader.  It  did  seem  to 
him  degrading  to  pay  money,  to  do  any  menial  thing,  to  hold  him- 
self liable  to  any  undefined  or  indefinable  service  :  but  military 
service  degraded  no  man,  nor  anything  that  went  naturally  with 
it.  Moreover,  with  the  greater  grants  of  land  it  became  cus- 
tomary, as  the  new  order  of  things  developed,  to  grant  also  a  cer- 
tain wholesale  right  of  jurisdiction  and  government,  a  long  list  of 
'Immunities '  oi  exemptions  from  higher  authority  in  all  matters 
not  military,  which  in  effect  rendered  a  great  estate  a  small 
kingdom.  Those  who  received  the  greater  holdings  received  also 
the  right  to  be  supreme  lords  within  them:  to  make  their  own 
military  levies,  to  coin  their  own  money,  if  they  chose,  to  lay 
taxes,  and  to  hold  their  own  independent  courts  of  justice. 
Although  at  first  such  holdings  were  theoretically  revocable  at 
the  will  of  the  grantor,  it  naturally  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  withdraw  them.  They  inevitably  became  hereditary,  and 
great  families  throve  upon  them. 
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The  theory  of  the  system  was  naturally  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  inheritance.  Each  jfe/  (as  a  feudal  land  gift  was 
called)  was  held  upon  condition  of  military  service,  and  no  over- 
lord or  grantor  could  be  sure  that  his  vassal's  son  would  be  as 
faithful  or  as  capable  as  his  father.  Though  the  heir  took  the 
estate,  therefore,  it  became  the  practice  for  him  to  pay  a  price 
ior  the  privilege  of  succession.  The  principle  of  Inheritance, 
when  once  it  crept  in,  was  necessarily  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture :  the  fief  and  the  responsibilities  that  went  with  it  could 
not  be  divided.  To  grant  any  portion  of  it  to  another,  merely 
for  his  use  and  service,  moreover,  was  forbidden,  except  for  a 
price  paid.  The  fief  must  be  kept  a  unit.  Vassals,  nevertheless, 
if  .they  had  land  enough,  made  themselves  masters  in  turn  by 
granting  portions  of  their  land  to  othei'S,  upon  a  military  tenure 
like  their  own,  which  rendered  them  more  powerful  without  tak- 
ing away  from  the  obligations  which  they  still  owed  to  their  own 
overlord  and  seigneur.  The  king  was  the  nominal  overlord  of 
all;  and  upon  some  he  had  direct  claims  of  authority.  For  to 
some  he  granted  lands  and  immunities  upon  condition  that  they 
should  act  as  his  officers  and  representatives  in  tlie  maintenance 
of  his  authority  amongst  the  vassals  about  them.  But  the  very 
offices  became  hereditary;  grants  and  sub-grants  filled  the  country 
with  a  long  series  of  overlords  and  tenants;  and  the  king's 
authority  grew  very  remote  indeed.  A  man's  first  duty  was  to 
his  immediate  overlord,  and  the  king  seemed  very  far  away. 
The  variety  was  completed  by  the  granting  of  great  territories  to 
the  Church ;  and  then  the  Church  feudalized  its  lands.  "  Monas- 
teries and  bishoprics  parted  with  their  land  to  fighting  nobles  on 
the  tenure  of  military  service  [to  be  rendered  at  the  call  of  the 
king],  and  received  these  persons  as  their  vassals." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  small  freeholders,  come 
from  the  loins  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  drawn  into  the 
network  of  this  hierarchy.  Generation  after  generation  they 
kept  their  independence  and  their  separate  ownership.  But  the 
process  of  feudalism  was  in  the  end  too  strong  for  them.  The 
greater  feudal  lords  grew  to  be  too  powerful  to  be  safe  neighbors  j 
tbe  feudal  lawyers  established  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
law  that  there  should  be  no  land  without  its  lord  or  seigneur; 
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and  the  poorer  freemen,  their  ranks  thinned  by  war,  their  proper- 
ties too  small  to  carry  the  burdens  of  independence,  and  their 
power  to  combine  every  year  growing  less,  were  fain  to  '  com- 
mend' themselves  to  the  stronger  owners  near  at  hand:  to  give 
up  their  lands,  that  is,  into  their  keeping,  and  receive  them  back 
again  upon  condition  of  vassalage.  For  the  feudal  overlord  owed 
protection  and  all  that  the  word  implied  to  his  vassal.  Without 
an  overlord,  a  man's  only  redress  could  be  got  in  the  distant 
courts  of  the  king.  He  had  no  protector  at  hand  but  himself. 
He  was  outside  the  fixed  order  of  society,  and  might  any  day  be 
compelled  to  yield  to  force.  And  so,  by  the  two  processes  of 
benejice  and  commendation  the  Feudal  System  was  at  last  com- 
pleted. 

Local  Differences  in  Fendal  Developmeiit.  —  There  was 
not,  of  course,  exactly  the  same  method  of  development  every- 
where. In  England,  under  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  under 
their  cousin  Danes,  the  new  polity  seems  to  have  been  Iield 
together  more  than  elsewhere  by  that  old  cement  of  personal 
allegiance,  the  relations  of  leader  and  comitattts  (pages  96  and  97) ; 
in  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  it  was  generated  more 
directly  by  (em(o no/ connections  independent  of  leadership  and 
following.  In  the  one  case  men  were  apt  to  own  land  and  possess 
power  because  of  their  personal  relations  with  the  king;  in  the 
other,  they  were  likely  to  stand  in  special  pei'sonal  relations  to 
the  king  because  they  owned  land  of  which  circumstances  had 
made  him  titular  overlord.  Speaking  generally,  so  as  to  include 
both  France  and  England,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bmejice  was  of 
two  kinds.  The  English  benefices  were  most  often  estates  granted 
hy  the  king  to  hia  personal  following,  to  his  comites,  or  to  his 
local  officers  and  agents,  or  to  his  less  independent  adherents,  on 
condition  that  they  should  hold  themselves  ever  ready  to  render 
him  full  aid  and  service,  and  ever  continue  to  adhere  to  him 
with  special  fi'delity.  The  French  benefices  were  more  generally 
estates  originally  allodial  (that  is,  held  under  no  one,  but  by  an 
independent  title),  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  or 
to  some  other  lord  of  the  new  hierarchy,  to  be  received  back  again 
as  his  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  faith  and 
support  thus  established.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
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that  benefiees  were  ezclusivel;  of  the  one  kind  in  England,  and 
excluaiTely  of  the  other  kind  in  France.  In  France  such  estates 
were  very  often  direct  gifts  from  the  king  or  another  superior; 
and  in  England  they  were  as  often  surrendered  freeholds  as 
rewarding  gifts.  But  each  country  had  its  predominant  type  of 
the  benefice.  Its  common  mark  everywhere  was  that  it  was  a 
lauded  estate:  not  an  office  or  any  other  gift,  but  land  held  upon 
conditions  of  fealty  to  a  superior. 

Commendatioii,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first  at  any  rate, 
had  no  necessary  coDnectiou  with  land.  Its  predominant  feature 
was  a  personal  relationship  which  was  rather  that  of  master  and 
man  than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  necessary  by  the  creation  of  benefices.  As  great  properties 
grew  up  about  them,  as  they  became  encompassed  by  the  great 
network  of  connected  estates  woven  out  of  the  principle  of  the 
benefice,  small  landholders  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  growing  power  of  their  princely  neighbors  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  that  power,  by  hastening  to  conform 
and  make  of  their  own  holdings  fiefs  held  of  the  lord  of  the 
greatest  contiguous  manor;  and  as  society  fell  thus  into  regular 
gradations  of  personal  allegiance  based  upon  property,  the  free- 
man who  was  without  property  and  the  native  of  the  conquered 
territory  who  found  himself  suffered  to  have  liberty  but  not  to 
hold  land  by  any  such  tenure  as  would  enable  him  to  become  a 
'beneficiary,'  were  both  left  without  a  place  in  the  new  social 
order.  Owing  no  definite  service  to  the  powerful  persons  about 
them,  they  could  claim  no  protection  from  them.  They  could 
be  oppressed  without  remedy.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to 
'commend '  themselves  to  some  lord  who  could  afford  them  security 
—  such  security  at  least  as  the  times  permitted  —  in  return  for 
fealty.  This  was  'commendation.'  It  had,  aa  I  have  said,  nc 
necessary  connection  with  the  land,  though  the  small  owner  aa 
well  as  the  landless  person  probably  became  his  lord's  'man' 
tather  by  commendation  than  by  benefice.  It  became  a  univer- 
sally recognized  maxim  of  law  that  'every  man  must  have  his 
lord.'  Whether  through  benefice  or  through  commendation,  he 
must  fall  into  a  definite  place  in  the  minutely  assorted  and  classi- 
fied society  of  feudalism. 
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FoUtioal  Duintegration.  —  The  state  waa  thus  dtainte- 
grated.  It  no  longer  acted  as  a  whole,  but  in  sBmi-indepeodeDt 
parts.  There  was  no  longer  any  central  authority  which  acted 
directlj  upon  all  individuals  alike  throughout  a  common  terri- 
tory. The  king  controlled  directly,  a^  he  had  the  power,  only 
the  greater  lords,  who  were  in  feudal  theory  his  immediate  vas- 
sals; other  men,  lower  down  in  the  series,  could  be  reached  from 
above  only  through  their  immediate  masters.  Authority  filtered 
down  to  the  lower  grades  of  society  through  the  higher.  It 
was  a  system,  not  of  general  obedience  to  a  common  law,  but 
of  personal  obedience  and  subordination,  founded  upon  land- 
ownership. 

8uch,  then,  was  the  Feudal  System.  The  king  had  no 
immediate  subjects  except  the  greater  barons  and  the  vassals  on 
his  own  baronial  estates,  and  the  greater  barons  were  obedieut 
subjects  only  when  he  had  armed  power  sufficient  to  compel  them 
to  obey.  Their  vassals  served  the  king  only  when  they  them- 
selves did,  and  because  they  did,  arming  themselves  for  the  king, 
as  they  would  arm  themselves  against  him,  only  as  their  lords 
commanded.  In  brief^  every  baron  was  himself  practically 
sovereign  .of  those  holding  under  him.  It  was  his  decree  that 
sent  them  into  the  field;  it  was  his  power  that  defended  them 
against  others  who  would  have  oppressed  or  plundered  them; 
and  it  was  in  his  courts  that  justice  n'as  administered  between 
them.  His  strength  and  favor  were  their  shield  and  title.  Law 
indeed  grew  up  in  the  shape  of  custom;  but  the  customs  of  one 
barony  differed  from  those  of  another.  Except  in  so  far  as  the 
priest  and  the  lawyer  revived,  in  their  advice  to  the  magnates 
who  consulted  them,  the  principles  of  the  Koman  law,  still 
alive  to  the  studies  even  of  that  time,  no  uniformity  of  practice 
prepared  a  unified  system  of  law  for  the  realm.  It  was  an 
arrangement  of  governments  within  governments,  a  loosely  con- 
federated group  of  inharmonious  petty  kingdoms. 

Tb«  Feudal  Conception  of  Sovereignty.  —  The  most  notable 
feature  of  feudalism  is  that  in  its  system  sovereignty  has  become 
identified  with  oumership.  The  rights  exercised  by  the  barons 
were  in  many  cases  nothing  less  than  sovereign.  Kot  only  did 
they  decide  property  titles  by  the  custom  of  their  baronies  and 
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private  rights  by  laws  determined  in  their  own  courtB,  they  often 
alBo  coined  money,  they  constantly  levied  tolls  upon  commerce, 
and  they  habitually  made  war  when  they  pleased  upon  rival  neigh- 
bore.  They  gathered  about  them,  too,  as  the  king  gathered  about 
himself,  an  immediate  following  of  knights,  whom  they  endowed 
with  lands  as,  so  to  say,  barons  of  these  lesser  kingdoms,  the 
greater  baronies.  They  commanded  this  retinue  and  exercised 
these  sovereign  powers,  moreover,  because  of  their  relations  as 
owners  to  the  lands  and  tenantry  of  their  domains.  Sovereignty, 
Iq  this  petty  parcelled  kind,  had  become  a  private  hereditary 
possession,  an  item  in  family  assets.  Whoever  should  be  able 
to  accumulate  these  territorial  lordships  into  one  really  great 
kingship  would  be  owner,  and,  as  owner,  sovereign  of  the  realm 
(page  115). 

Feudalism  and  the  Towns.  —  The  towns,  meantime,  stood 
out  with  not  a  little  success  against  feudalization.  Many  a  town 
was,  indeed,  dominated  by  the  threatening  pile  of  some  baronial 
castle,  built  over  against  it  on  the  strategic  vantage  ground  of 
hill-summit  or  river  peninsula;  and  all  were  constrained  sooner 
or  later  to  yield  at  least  nominal  overlordship  to  some  feudal 
superior.  They  kept  alive,  if  it  were  only  in  tradition,  that  true 
conception  of  political  authority  which  made  of  it,  not  a  piece  of 
private  property  to  be  bartered  or  sold,  but  the  organized,  the 
uttered  will  of  a  community. 

The  Guilds.  —  Still,  within  the  cities  there  early  sprang 
up  a  semi-feudal  organization  of  society  altogether  their  own. 
The  importance  of  a  town  rested,  not  upon  the  ownership  of 
lands,  though  many  towns  owned  not  a  little  land,  but  upon 
wealth  gained  by  trade  and  industry.  The  internal  social  organi- 
zation of  the  towns,  therefore,  tended  more  and  more  to  turn 
upon  the  relations  of  labor.  The  famous  guild-  system  sprang 
into  existence.  Every  handicraftsman,  every  trader,  —  like  every 
landowner  and  every  freeman  in  the  society  outside  the  towns,  — 
had  to  find  his  place  in  a  sharply  differentiated  social  classiti- 
cation.  Each  occupation  was  controlled  l^  its  guild ;  and  that 
guild  was  a  close  corporation,  admitting  to  membership  only 
whom  it  chose.    No  one  could  enter  save  through  the  stringently 
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guarded  avenues  of  a  limited  and  prescribed  apprenticeship ;  and 
once  in,  the  apprentice  was  bound  by  the  mlea  of  his  order. 
City  govemment  became  Tepresentatire  of  the  authority  of  asso- 
ciated guilds.  No  one  was  a  citizen  who  was  not  within  one  of 
the  privileged  aBsociations.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  old  order 
of  things  that  the  buUding  about  which  the  city  government  of 
London,  as  of  many  other  antique  towns,  still  centres  is  known 
as  the  '  Guildhall.'  Even  the  militia  of  the  towns  were  train- 
bands from  the  several  guilds.  The  town,  also,  had  created  its 
'  estates,'  its  orders,  as  the  country  had  done.  This  was  its  feudal 
system. 

Tb«  City  Lm^um.  —  The  greater  trading  towns  nearer  the 
Baltic  and  along  the  Bhine  in  France  and  in  Italy  took  advantage) 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  opportunities  for  indepen- 
dent action  afforded  by  the  piecemeal  condition  of  feudal  authority 
to  draw  together  into  leagues,  the  better  to  pursue  their  own 
objects ;  and  for  a  long  time  these  leagues  exercised  the  powers 
of  great  states,  making  war  and  peace,  levying  custom,  con- 
cluding treaties  and  alliances.  Their  primary  object  was  to 
cure  those  disorders  of  the  times  which  made  the  roads  unsafe 
and  interfered  with  their  trade.  The  greatest  of  these  leagues 
were  the  Hansa,  more  commonly  known  in  English  writings 
as  the  Hanseatic  (Hanaa  means  trade-guild),  and  the  Rkaiish. 
The  former  centred  about  the  great  cities  of  Ltlbeck  and  Ham- 
burg, and  at  one  time  included  ninety  of  the  towns  lying  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe.  The  latter  had  Worms  and  Mainz 
as  its  leaders,  and  at  one  time  or  another  had  connections 
with  seventy  towns,  some  of  which  stood  as  far  away  from 
the  Khine  as  Bremen  and  Nuremberg,  though  the  arteries  of 
trade  which  it  was  meant  to  protect  and  keep  open  lay  chiefly 
along  the  Bhine  valley.  Many  great  princes  were  constrained 
to  connect  themselves  with  these  leagues  in  the  heyday  of  their 
power.  But  trade  alliances  afforded  too  many  occasions  for 
jealous  discords,  and  the  growth  of  vast  territorial  monarchies 
too  dangerous  rivalries  for  the  cities ;  and  their  leagues  were 
eventually  broken  up. 

Unifying  InflnenoM.  —  Two  unifying  influences  operated 
more  or  less  potently  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  counteract  the 
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disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  feudal  system.  These  were  the 
Botnan  CalAolic  Church  and  the  Holy  Bovian  Empire.  Both 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  been  shadows  of 
imperial  Bome.  They  were,  by  intention  at  least,  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  halves  of  the  old  empire  of  the  CEesars. 

Tb«  Boman  Catholic  Church  had,  historically,  a  real 
connection  with  the  veritable  dominion  of  Rome.  Before  the 
Empire  had  been  shattered  by  the  onset  of  Teutons  and  Turks, 
Christianity  had  become  its  recognized  official  religion.  The 
Pope  in  Borne  represented  one  of  the  great  primacies  which  had 
early  grown  up  within  the  imperial  Chur<;h :  and  this  Church  of 
the  West,  sundered  from  the  Church  of  the  East  by  irreconcilable 
differences  of  doctrine,  showed  an  instinct  for  conquest  which 
seemed  a  direct  heritage  from  the  great  pagan  Rome  of  the  olden 
time.  She  mastered  the  new  masters,  the  Teutons,  and  every- 
where insinuated  herself  into  the  new  political  system  which 
developed  under  their  hand.  Kot  only  had  every  castle  its 
chaplain,  every  city  and  country-side  its  priest,  but  the  greater 
ecclesiastics  themselves  became  feudal  lords,  masters  of  baronies, 
members  alike  of  the  civil  and  Mie  religious  hierarchies;  and 
even  monasteries  owned  vast  estates  which  were  parcelled  out 
upon  a  feudal  tenure. 

But  for  all  it  was  so  interwoven  with  the  feudal  system,  the 
Church  retained  ite  internal  unity.  The  Pope's  power  did  not 
fall  apart  as  did  the  king's.  The  priest  acknowledged  in  all 
things  his  allegiance  to  a  universal  kii^dom,  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Church  recognized  no  boun- 
daries, whether  of  baronies  or  of  states,  as  limits  to  her  own 
spiritual  sovereignty.  Her  authority  extended,  she  claimed,  over 
all  kings  of  whatsoever  grade,  over  all  men  of  whatsoever  rank 
or  estate.  The  silent,  unarmed  forces  of  her  influence,  therefore, 
stood  always  on  the  side  of  an  ideal  unity.  And  they  certainly 
retarded  disintegration.  Her  lesson  was  brotherhood  and  a  com- 
mon subjection ;  and  that  lesson,  though  often  n^lected,  was 
never  utterly  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  8he  kept  alive,  more- 
over, in  her  canon  law,  much  of  the  civil  law  of  Bome ;  her  laws 
at  any  rate  were  not  diverse,  but  always  the  same ;  they  reached 
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the  people  and  the  conceptions  of  the  time  through  the  adminia- 
tration  not  only  of  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  also,  indirectly 
no  doubt,  through  the  judgments  of  the  baronial  courts  of  the 
baion-bishops ;  and  whatever  tended  to  unify  law  tended  to  unify 
politics.  The  eccleBiastical  power  was  always  on  the  side  of  any 
good  Catholic  who  proved  himself  capable  of  creating  larger 
wholes  of  political  authority,  larger  areas  of  civil  unity.  By 
precept  and  by  example  the  Church  was  imperial. 

The  Holy  Soman  Empire.  —  Under  the  direct  descendants 
of  Chlodwig,  the  once  vast  dominions  of  the  Franks  fell  asunder 
in  several  pieces ;  but  Charles  the  Great  (768-814)  reunited  and 
even  extended  them.  He  brought  together  Under  his  sword 
much  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy 
(all  save  the  southernmost  part),  France,  and  Belgium.  And 
neither  any  Teuton  nor  any  successor  of  Teutons  in  western  Eu- 
rope ever  gathered  wide  territories  under  his  sway  without  dream- 
ing of  restoring  the  Eoman  Empire  and  himself  ascending  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  From  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present 
German  Kaiser  the  spell  of  the  Boman  example  has  bound  the 
imagination  of  every  European  conqueror.  Charles  had  this  ambi- 
tion clearly  in  his  view,  and  circumstances  peculiarly  favored  its 
realization.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
power,  Home  reached  the  acme  of  her  discontent  with  what  she 
considered  the  heresies  of  the  Eastern  See,  and  the  political 
disorders  at  Constantinople  gave  the  Boman  pontiff  pretext  for 
casting  Unally  loose  from  all  Eastern  connections.  The  Empress 
Irene  deposed  her  son  and  usurped  his  throne;  the  Italians 
declared  that  no  woman  could  succeed  to  the  titles  of  the  Csesars ; 
and  the  Pope,  arrogating  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  king- 
maker, crowned  Charles  the  Great  emperor  of  what  later  genera- 
tions have  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  — '  Holy '  because 
created  by  the  authority  of  mother  Church. 

Here  was  a  real  'Western  Empire';  the  first  had  been  only 
an  administrative  half  of  the  once  undivided  dominions  of 
the  emperors,  Charles  gave  to  his  empire  real  vitality  while 
he  lived ;  he,  moreover,  did  what  he  could  to  hasten  civil  unity 
by  promulgating  anew  the  Visigothic  version  of  the  Boman  law 
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(page  100) ;  and,  altboi^h  Ms  empire  broke  up  upon  bis  death, 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  emperors,  of  one  great  feudal 
house  or  another,  carried  the  titles  of  Borne  through  the  Middle 
Ages  to  modern  times,  now  and  again  backing  them  with  real 
power  and  always  preserving  for  Germany  a  shadow  at  least  of 
unity  in  a  time  of  real  disintegration.  Believing  themselves, 
besides,  in  the  early  times  at  any  rate,  the  lineal  and  legitimate 
successors  of  the  Caesars,  there  was  special  reason  why  eveiy 
emperor  should  continue  to  build,  so  far  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  Charles  the  Great  had  begun  to  build,  on  the  law  of 
Bome  as  a  foundation,  never  designedly,  as  Charles  the  Bald 
declared,  enacting  anything  repugnant  to  it.  All  who  from  time 
to  time  drew  to  the  side  of  the  imperial  power  in  the  conflicts  of 
disordered  f^s  also  naturally  affected  the  language  and  princi- 
ples of  the  same  system.  The  Empire  was,  therefore,  not  only 
sometimes  a  silent  witness  and  sometimes  a  great  power  for  uni- 
fication, but  also  always  a  steady  influence  on  the  side  of  a  system 
of  law  more  advanced  and  unifying  than  that  of  feudalism. 

Centralizing  Forces :  the  Carolin^ana.  — The  rise  of  the 
family  of  Charles  the  Great  into  power  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  chief,  indeed  the  only  potent,  centralizing  forces  of  the 
feudal  time.  Those  forces  lay  in  the  ambition  of  great  barons. 
Under  the  descendants  of  Chlodwig  (the  Merowingians)  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Franks  tended  more  and  more  to  become  permanently 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  There  were  often,  it  is  true, 
more  parts  than  two :  for  it  was  the  Frantish  custom  to  divide 
even  a  royal  inheritance  between  all  the  sons  of  a  deceased  pos- 
sessor. But,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  long  run,  the  most  permanent 
division  was  that  between  Neustria  (the  western  half)  and  Aus- 
trasia  (the  eastern).  In  both  of  these  kingdoms  the  Merowingian 
rulers  soon  degenerated  into  mere  shadows  of  their  imperative, 
dominant  ancestors;  and  they  were  presently  displaced  by  a 
powerful  family  of  Austraaia,  the  family  of  Charles  Martel. 
Charles  Martel  was  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  the  Austrasian 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  The  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
though  an  office  in  the  king's  household,  was,  it  would  seem, 
filled  rather  by  dictation  of  the  powerful  lords  of  the  kingdom 
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t^ban  by  a  free  royal  choice.  It  was  filled,  consequently,  at  any 
Tate  in  the  times  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  by  the  leader  of 
the  great  territorial  chiefs,  by  the  leader,  that  is,  of  the  king's 
rivals  in  power.  It  had  indeed  become  an  hereditary  office  held 
by  the  greatest  of  the  baronial  families.  Charles  Martel  was  a 
soldier  of  genius:  he  handed  his  of&ce  on  to  his  son  and  his 
grandson :  and  they  were  men  abler  than  he.  His  son,  Pepin, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  greatly  served, 
became  king  of  the  Franks,  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality,  to  the 
final  ousting  of  the  old  line  of  '  do-nothing '  moaarchs ;  and 
Pepin's  grandson  was  Charles  the  Great. 

The  Capeta :  Concentration  of  Feudal  Power.  —  In  the 
tenth  century  a  similar  change  was  wrought  in  France.  The 
descendants  of  Charles  Martel  (Carolingians)  had  in  their  turn 
lost  vigor  and  become  unfit  for  power.  They  were  displaced, 
therefore,  in  the  western  half  of  their  dominions  (in  Neustria) 
by  a  family  of  warriors  whom  they  had  endowed  first  with  the 
county  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  with  the  duchy  of  France,  as  at 
once  a  reward  for  their  services  in  withstanding  the  incursions 
of  the  Northmen  and  a  stake  in  the  threatened  territory.  The 
duchy  of  France  was  only  a  comparatively  small  district  about 
Paris;  but  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  Capets,  its  dukes, 
speedily  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  feudal  properties  in 
the  whole  of  the  great  territory  to  which  it  was  eventually  to 
give  its  name.  They  became  the  chiefs  of  the  baronial  party, 
and  when  discontent  with  the  Carting  kings  culminated  it  was 
they  who  became  first  'kings  of  the  barons,'  and  finally  kings  of 
France.  Refusing  to  degenerate,  as  the  Merowingian  and  Caro- 
lingian  princes  had  degenerated,  they  continued  to  develop, 
generation  after  generation,  a  kingdom  destined  one  day  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  Europe;  and  that  by  a  process  planned  as  if 
meant  to  illustrate  how  best  the  feudal  system  might  be  used  for 
its  own  destruction.  By  every  means,  — by  war,  by  marriage,  by 
contract,  bystrat^em,  by  fraud, — they  drew  all  the  greater  feudal 
sovereignties  into  their  own  possession,  until  at  length,  their 
duchy  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  France  were  indeed  identical ; 
until,  having  absorbed  all  scattered  authorities,  they  had  made 
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Bovereignty,  once  possessed  privately  in  sundered  pieces,  again  a 
whole, —  but  a  whole  which,  by  the  strict  logic  of  feudalism,  was 
their  private  estate;  until  they  almost  literally  possessed  the 
land,  and  Louis  XIV.  could  say  with  little  exaggeration,  'L'&ai 
c'ett  moi. '  They  had  gathered  the  fragments  of  the  feudal  system 
into  a  single  band,  and  had  made  the  state  itself  a  feudal  pos- 
session, a  family  estate. 

The  Piecing  togetlter  of  Anatria  and  Fmisia.  —  Later  still 
the  same  process  was  repeated  in  Prussia  and  in  Austria.  By 
conquest,  inheritance,  forfeiture,  marriage,  contract,  fraud, 
powerful  feudal  families  pieced  together  those  great  kingdoms, 
to  become  in  after  times  the  bases  of  national  organization.  In 
neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  did  the  process  go  so  far  as  in 
Prance,  though  Austria,  under  the  house  of  Habsburg,  became 
possessor  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
Prussia,  under  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  has  become  the  central 
and  dominant  state  of  a  new  German  Empire. 

The  Diffusion  of  Rohan  Law  in  £urope. 

From  the  fiftb  to  the  twelfth  centuries  Roman  law 
inhered  in  the  confused  civil  methods  of  the  times  for  the  most 
part  as  a  mere  unsystematized  miscellany  of  rules  applicable  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Roman  provincials  and  observed  largely 
within  the  towns.  As  the  old  distinctions  between  Roman  and 
Teuton  faded  away,  however,  in  the  gradual  mixture  of  the  popu- 
lationa,  these  rules  entered  more  and  more  into  the  general  mass 
of  common  custom.  This  process  was  in  great  part  unconscious; 
there  was  no  scientiijc  selection  in  the  development. 

Tlie  Barbaric  Codes,  —  It  was  not  from  mere  tradition, 
however, —  not  simply  from  Roman  law  transmuted  into  unre- 
corded provincial  custom, — that  the  knowledge  of  these  centuries 
concerning  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire  was  derived,  but  from 
fragments  of  the  Theodosian  legislation  and  of  the  writings  t>f 
the  jurists  which  had  found  embodiment  in  the  Code  of  Alaric  II. 
(page  100),  which  is  known  to  quotation  as  the  Breviary  (pre- 
viarium  Aktridamim).  The  West  Goths  themselves  had  not'loug 
remained  contented  with  that  compend  of  the  law.  In  the  seventh 
century  there  had  been  prepared  in  Spain  a  new  Lex  Visigotkoram 
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which  contained  a  summaTy,  not  of  Bomaa  rules  only,  but  of 
Gothic  custom  as  well,  and  which,  superseding  the  earlier  com- 
pilation of  Alaric,  formed  the  basis  for  later  codifications  of 
Spanish  law.  But  the  south  of  France,  which  had  once  owned 
the  dominion  of  the  Visigoth,  retained  the  Code  of  Alaric ;  it  was 
transmitted  thence  to  the  north  of  France,  to  be  handed  on  to 
Germany  and  England  ;  and  for  all  of  these  countries  it  continued 
to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  Roman  law  until  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Charles  the  Great,  as  I  have  said, 
republished  it,  accepting  it  as  the  recognized  manual  of  Koman 
legal  principle.  Even  Italy  had  had  the  continuity  of  her  legal 
tradition  broken  by  barbarian  invasion,  —  especially  by  the  inroad 
of  the  raw  Lombards, — and  had  had  to  keep  the  fragments  to- 
gether as  best  she  might  amidst  just  such  a  confusion  of  <  per- 
sonal' laws  as  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  once  Roman  world 
(page  98). 

Cnitom  and  Written  Law  in  France.  —  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  north  and  south  of  France  came  to  be  distinguished  as 
respectively  the  '  country  of  custom '  (pays  de  coutume)  and  the 
'country  of  written  lawf  (pays  de  droit  icrit).  In  the  south, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  Romanized  for  centuries,  there  was 
the  written  law  of  Rome ;  in  the  north,  which  had  never  been  so 
thoroughly  Romanized,  and  which  was  now  in  its  northern  part 
quite  thoroughly  Germanized,  there  reigned  in  unrestrained  con- 
fusion the  Teutonic  customs  of  the  barbarian  masters. 

The  Stady  of  the  Boman  Law.  — But  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  law  of  Borne  fell  upon  the  good  fortune  of  being  sys- 
tematically studied  once  more  by  competent  scholars,  and  once 
.  more  cultivated  by  scientific  lawyers.  And  not  the  Code  of 
Alario,  but  the  vastly  more  perfect  Corpus  Jttris  CivUis,  aa  the 
twelfth  century  called  it,  Justinian's  (or,  rather,  Trebonian's) 
great  compilation,  was  the  basis  of  the  revived  study.  The  new 
cultivation  of  the  law  began,  naturally  enough,  in  the  Italian 
cities.  There  the  movements  of  trade  were  quick  and  various ; 
and  there  a  various  population  was  not  only  mixed  of  many  ele- 
ments but  fused  and  united,  by  intermarriage  no  less  than  by 
close  social,  political,  and  commercial  intercourse.  For  the 
quick,  informal,  multifarious  operations  of  trade  Teutonic  law 
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had  made  no  more  suitable  prOTision  than  had  the  jus  civile  in 
the  old  days  at  Borne :  a  jrts  gentium  was  needed  such  as  the 
Boman  jurisprudence  stood  ready  to  supply.  '  Personal '  law 
could  not  obtain  where  elements  were  so  fused  and  united  by 
common  undertakings  and  interests  as  well  as  by  an  actual  mix- 
ture of  bloods.  "  In  Justinian's  Digest  the  Italian  jurists  of  the 
twelfth  century  found  a  system  of  law  that  was  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  commerce ; "  and  great  schools  sprang  promptly 
into  existence  for  its  study  and  propagation.  The  first  of  these 
was  also  to  be  the  most  famous,  the  University  of  Bologna,  estab- 
lished late  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  destined  to  become  the 
chief  seat  of  the  study  of  tiie  Boman  code.  Fisa  and  other  Italian 
cities  dien  took  up  the  new  pursuit.  Presently  the  interest 
had  spread  to  France  and  to  Spain,  going  in  France  first  to 
Montpellier  and  Paris,  afterwards  to  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Tou- 
louse, the  old  capital  of  the  West  Goths ;  and  in  Spain  creating 
(a.d.  1254)  the  notable  University  of  Salamanca.  From  Spain 
and  France,  Holland  caught  the  fashion,  giving  to  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  illustrious  jurist  Hugo  G-rotius,  who 
created  out  of  the  great  principles  of  equity  discoverable  in 
Boman  Law  the  elevated  and  influential  science  of  International 
Law.  In  England,  too,  the  same  studies  began  to  be  affected 
almost  immediately  after  the  rise  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  regularly  pursued  there  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

This  sudden  spread  and  luxuriance  of  Uie  study  is  impres- 
sive evidence  of  a  common  preparation  and  need  for  it.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  schools  may  in  some  in- 
stances indicate  a  clerical  influence ;  but  the  study  was  too  general 
and  too  spontaneous  to  be  attributable  mainly  to  this  or  to  any 
other  single  cause. 

Influence  of  the  BclLOola. — The  Italian  schools  of  law  - 
almost  immediately  drew  to  them  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  in  time,  "  sent  out  masters  and  doctors  by  the  hun- 
dreds," Priests  and  laymen  alike  got  their  training  in  them. 
"  Returning  to  their  homes,  the  civil  doctors  crowded  the  heredi- 
tary expounders  of  local  usage  off  the  judicial  bench.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  kings  and  princes,"  interested  to  see  a  centralized 
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power  built  up  by  their  courts,  there  grew  up  everywhere  bodies 
of  accomplished  lawyers  and  a '  learned  judiciary ' ;  and  "  Europe 
obtained  a  common  commercial  law  in  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
as  it  had  obtained  a  common  family  law  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,"  the  developed  juriapnidence  of  the  Church, 

TtM  matartala  upon  which  te&chers  and  atudenls  alike  worked  in 
the  schools  wet«  not  the  pure  sources  of  the  Roman  Ian,  but  a  mixture  of 
RonwD,  canonical,  and  Lombard  law  which  showed  tbe  influence  of  an 
earlier  cultivation  of  jurisprudence  by  learned  men  among  the  Lombards 
in  their  school  at  Pa  via. 

Inflaent*  of  the  Church.  ^  The  Roman  Church  had  early 
effected  a  conquest  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  and  the  new  masters 
of  Europe  had  left  its  organizations  intact  "It  cared  for  educa^ 
tion  and  dispensed  charity.  It  drew  into  its  domain  the  entire 
control  of  tbe  family  relations.  It  undertook,  partly  in  its  own 
interest,  to  enforce  testaments,"  or  wills,  after  the  Boman  man- 
ner. The  Teutonic  peoples,  held  together  by  ties  of  oousanguinity 
and  accustomed  to  communal  rather  than  to  individual  ownership 
in  matters  of  property,  had  not  admitted  to  their  law  conceptions 
of  free  contract,  individual  ownership,  and  succession  by  will 
such  aa  the  developed  jurisprudence  of  Home  had  given  currency 
to.  But  the  will,  the  contract,  and  the  principle  of  separate 
ownership  were  indispensable  to  the  Church  if  she  waq  to  build 
up  her  properties  by  the  gifts  and  devises  of  pious  persons  to 
whom  her  priests  were  permitted  to  minister.  "  They  were  also 
characteristic  and  essential  elements  in  the  civilization  amid 
which  the  Church  bad  been  reared  to  maturity."  (Maine.)  The 
whole  weight  of  the  Church's  power  was  thrown,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  important  doctrines  and  practices 
out  of  the  law  of  Eome.  And  she  was  able  to  make  her  great 
influence  tell  in  all  the  matters  to  which  she  gave  her  attention 
because  she  "  had  brought  over  from  the  Boman  into  th^  mediaeval 
world  a  well-developed  governmental  organization.  She  added 
to  this  a  complete  set  of  courts,  with  appeal  to  Rome."  (Smith.) 
And  her  priests  possessed  the  learning  of  the  time ;  were  indis- 
pensable as  counsellors  and  administrators,  no  less  than  aa  clerks  ; 
were  the  compilers  of  codes,  whether  of  Roman  or  of  Teutonic 
rules;  had  in  all  things  the  ascendency  of  training  and  knowledge. 
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The  currency  of  the  Latin  language  had  also  its  influence 
in  spreading  abroad  the  forces  which  were  to  bring  in  the  Roman 
law.  It  was  everywhere  in  Europe  the  speech  of  commerce,  of 
learning,  and  of  public  business:  the  oomraon  repository  and 
vehicle  of  knowledge  and  of  the  forms  of  important  transactions. 
Entrance  of  Boman  Law  into  the  Legal  Bjstema  of  Europe. 
—  Of  course  this  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of  Bomau  law 
was  not  all  apeculative.  The  study  and  the  practice  of  the  law 
acted  and  reacted  on  one  another.  Its  rules  were  more  and  more 
consciously  and  skilfully  fitted  into  the  growing  law  of  the  king- 
doms which  were  emerging  from  the  feudal  system  because  it  was 
being  adequately  mastered  and  systematized  at  the  universities ; 
and  it  was  being  mastered  and  systematized  at  the  universities 
because  it  was  being  more  and  more  called  for  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  justice.     Its  use  and  its  .cultivation  went  hand  in 

In  France.  —  Eoman  law  came  into  use  with  much  the 
same  pace  with  which  the  Capets  advanced  to  complete  power, 
and  triumphed  with  the  perfecting  of  the  centralization  which 
they  effected.  Louis  IX.  ordered  the  Eoman  law  translated  into 
French ;  established  the  right  of  the  crown  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases ;  sent  royal  judges  on  circuit  to 
hear  complaints  of  infringed  rights ;  and  erected  at  Paris  the 
famous  Parliament  of  Paris  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  realm. 
The  feudal  lords  of  France  were  the  nominal  members  of  this 
court,  but  trained  jurists  (legiatet),  appointed  as  experts  to  assist 
them,  became  in  practice  its  real  members.  Schooled  in  the 
Eoman  law,  they  admitted  its  principles  into  ail  their  decisions ; 
and  they  gave  to  the  king  from  the  same  source  the  maxim  which 
declared  the  will  of  the  prince  to  be  law.  As  the  king's  jurisdic- 
tion grew,  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence  gained  wider 
and  wider  acceptance  and  supremacy. 

The  Method  by  which  Roman  law  crept  in  was  always  the 
same :  it  was  introduced,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  adjudication, 
by  the  decision  of  cases  in  the  roj-al  courts.  It  was  here  that  the 
learning  of  the  trained  lawyers  told,  and  the  desire  of  the  king 
to  see  the  single  power  of  the  throne  magnified.     The  royaJ 
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courts,  3s  they  were  developed  in  the  provinces,  applied  local 
custom  in  their  decisions,  for  Uie  most  part,  only  upon  very  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  existence  and  its  definiteness,  and  in  the 
absence  of  definite  and  conclusive  proof  of  a  contrary  custom 
resorted  always  to  the  Roman  as  to  a  '  common '  law.  The  law 
grew  thus,  and  was  made  consistent,  by  judgment,  by  written 
opinion,  by  royal  ordinance ;  and  a  French  jurisprudeace  began 
to  make  its  appearance,  working  upon  the  various  materials 
which  were  to  enter  into  the  final  law  of  the  land. 

And  presently  the  Roman  law  came,  so  to  say,'  from  out 
the  nation  to  meet  the  royal  system.  Very  early  in  Berri,  Bour- 
bonnais,  and  Auvergne,  the  central  districts  of  France,  the  law 
of  Rome  had  been  consciously  adopted  as  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  special 
custom  or  enactment.  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  considered  as 
in  some  sort  the  supplementary  common  law  of  all  France,  for, 
though  never  established  as  such  in  the  north  of  France,  it  was 
even  there  appealed  to  in  doubtful  cases  as  'written  reason.' 
The  Code  IfapoUon,  the  last  great  codification  of  French  law,  has 
been  described  as  in  great  part  a  republication  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  as  those  laws  have  been  modified  and  fitted  to  new  cir- 
cumstances by  the  processes  of  French  history. 

Local  Cutonu  in  France.  —  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  unifyii^,  harmonizing  infiuences  exercised  by  the  grow- 
ing royal  jurisdiction  were,  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate,  influ- 
ences which  affected  f/rocedure  much  more  than  the  internal, 
essential  elements  of  legal  principle.  The  differentiation  between 
district  and  district  which  had  taken  place  in  the  process  of  feu- 
dalization  had  been  of  the  sharpest,  most  decided  character. 
When  the  Capets  first  assumed  the  titles  of  kingship  there  were 
duchies  as  great  as  France.  The  work  of  extending  and  consoli- 
dating the  kingdom  consumed  several  centuries ;  and,  meanwhile, 
each  petty  sovereignty  was  developing  its  own  law  apart.  Much 
of  the  territory  which  afterwards  became  part  of  France  was, 
during  the  same  period,  moreover,  in  foreign  hands,  held  by 
England  or  Burgundy.  The  kingdom  as  finally  consolidated, 
therefore,  presented  a  very  great  wwiety  of  deeply  rooted  and 
persistent  local  laws  and  customs.     Normandy  had  one  set  of 
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customs,  Berri  a  very  different  set,  Anjou  a  third,  Brittany  a 
fourth ;  and  so  throughout  the  once  piecemeal  country. 

Unifying  lofluenM  of  the  Royal  Fnr^atlTe.  —  The  in- 
fluence of  the  royal  jurisdiction  upon  Utis  heterc^eneous  mass  of 
differing  laws  was,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  rather  to  unify  and 
systematize  the  procedure  of  the  local  courts,  which  administered 
local  law,  than  to  effect  changes  in  the  local  customs  themselves. 
Since  appeals  to  the  king's  justice  were  possible  in  all  cases,  the 
formal  method  of  appeal  tended  to  become  the  same  everywhere ; 
and  the  methods  of  the  king's  courts  in  dealing  with  appealed 
cases  more  and  more  tended  to  set  the  fashion  of  procedure 
throughout  the  loose  system,  though  the  royal  judges  continued 
to  decide  appealed  cases  according  to  the  law  of  the  district  from 
which  they  were  broi^ht  ap. 

By  degrees,  however,  new  ideas  and  principles,  as  well  as 
new  modes  of  procedure  and  appeal,  were  infused  into  local 
justice.  The  law  and  the  legal  practice  of  each  district  alike 
more  and  more  distinctly  and  consciously  approximated  to  the 
models  of  organization  and  to  the  standards  of  decision  obtainii^ 
in  the  king's  courts.  The  territprial  tribunals  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  lawyers  trained  in  Roman  principles  and  inclined  towards 
regal  precedents ;  and  the  local  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  of 
course  everywhere  ready  to  effect  whatever  was  within  reach  of 
their  functions  or  example  in  the  way  of  bringing  local  custom 
around  to  the  rules  of  universal  acceptance  to  be  found  in  Boman 
law  and  regal  decision.  Independently,  moreover,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  the  Boman  law  was  enterii^  the  local  courts, 
becoming  common  law  in  Auvergne  and  Bourbonnais,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  it  became  the  common  law  of  France. 

Through  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  Boman  law  had,  so 
to  say,  a  double  door  of  entrance.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
was  both  spiritual  and  temporal :  so  that  both  the  Code  of  Jus> 
tinian  and  the  canons  of  the  Church  contributed  their  versions 
of  Boman  judicial  practice  and  tradition  to  its  findings. 

I&  the  Code  Vapol^on,  the  final  codification  of  French  law 
as  it  had  eme^ed  from  the  long  processes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  find  a  statement  of  the  law  which  was  in  fact  made  possible 
by  the  earlier  labors  of  great  French  jurists,  like  the  accomplished 
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Poduer.  In  matters  of  inheritance,  in  the  rules  which  govern 
the  family  relations,  and  in  the  law  of  marriage  the  cnstoms  of 
France  find  their  place,  though  as  if  they  had  been  digested  and 
formed  anew  under  the  influence  of  the  Boman  jurisprudeoce.  . 
In  the  law  of  contract,  the  law  of  property,  the  rules  of  judicial 
trial,  and  all  questions  of  the  legal  burdens  which  may  be  placed 
upon  land,  Itoman  law  has  had  a  chief  place  of  influence.  Every- 
where, however,  there  are  traces  and  elements  of  fusion.  It  is  a 
law  written  over  with  history  and  with  the  labors  of  trained 
students  of  the  law. 

In  Ofirmany  there  was  no  central  power  such  as  that  which 
served  to  build  tt^ther  the  legal  systems  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land. The  feudal  system  had  done  its  work  more  thoroi^hly 
there  than  elsewhere :  and  Germany  emerged  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  not  a  nation,  but  a  congeries  of  petty  states.  There  was 
a  form  of  union  among  them,  indeed,  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  throughout  all  the  changes  of  German  history  the  imperial 
influence  had  sought  to  shelter  and  to  foster  Boman  law,  the  law 
of  empire  and  of  princely  rule.  The  imperial  courts,  the  impe- 
rial lawyers,  the  imperial  party  in  Germany,  were  always  admin- 
istrators or  advocates  of  its  principles ;  and  when  the  house  of 
Habsburg  came  to  the  imperial  throne,  as  when  other  powerful 
emperors  had  reigned,  there  was  no  small  potency  in  these  influ- 
ences. But  the  final  reception  of  the  Boman  law  was  postponed 
in  Germany  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  due  to  other 
forces  than  those  associated  with  the  royal  power. 

Oermany'i  Booeptiim  of  Roman  Law.  —  The  reception  of 
the  Boman  law  into  the  law  of  Germany  was  due  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  entirely  to  the  poverty  or  imperfections  of 
German  law.  German  law  at  some  points  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  Boman  law  in  its  suitability  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  time.  N^either  was  the  law  of  Rome  received 
as  naturally  supplementary  to  German  law  and  of  a  sort  to  effect 
its  further  and  more  complete  development;  for  there  were  not 
a  few  radical  oppositions  of  principle  between  the  two  systems. 
Tor  example,  Roman  law  was  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
entire  equality  of  persons,  while  German  law  ranked  them  in 
orders,  with  difEerii^  values  and  privileges ;  Roman  law  allowed 
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the  free  alienation  of  land  and  set  up  the  principle  of  absolate 
individual  ownership,  while  German  law  had  at  its  root  ideas  of 
communal  and  family  ownership  and  put  many  restrictions  upon 
.  alienation.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  of 
feudal  relationships  had  had  as  complete  a  development  in  Ger- 
many as  anywhere  else  in  the  European  world ;  and  yet,  along 
with  the  Roman  law,  which  she  took  from  the  schools  and  com- 
mentators of  Italy,  Germany  took  also  the  Italian  Feudal  Law, 
to  which  the  Italian  students  had  given  a  similar  systematic 
formulation. 

The  Roman  law  was  received  in.  Germany  largely  because  of 
the  feebleness  and  disintegration  of  the  judicial  system  there; 
because  the  old  popular  courts,  which  administered  only  an  un- 
changing custom  and  tradition,  inevitably  decayed  with  the 
growth  of  society ;  because  single  judges  trained  to  the  law  were 
substituted,  and  the  only  law  in  which  one  could  be  trained  was 
the  Roman  law  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  introduction  took 
place,  not  because  princes  controlled  the  courts,  but  because 
litigants  insisted.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administra^ 
tion  of  justice  in  the  unlearned  courts.  They  wanted  a  court, 
a  judge,  learned  in  the  law.  "  The  single  judge  must  be  a  learned 
judge,  by  the  same  necessity  by  which  the  old  popular  court  was 
an  unlearned  court." 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  popular  courts  remained 
the  only  vital  courts  in  Germany ;  when  they  first  began  to  give 
way  their  place  was  taken  by  courts  that  were  no  better,  being 
made  up  of  some  unlearned  ageut  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  dis- 
trict, assisted  by  assessors  as  little  trained  for  the  function  as 
he.  In  France  and  in  England  a  native  jurisprudence  grew  up, 
because  the  royal  power  was  able  to  act  up  a  system  of  courts, 
to  put  trained  officers  into  them,  and  to  draw  differing  local  cus- 
toms to  a  common  administration  and  development.  But  there 
was  no  power  capable  of  rendering  the  like  service  in  Germany ; 
the  decay  of  the  popular  courts  did  not  mean  the  substitution 
of  an  indigenous  learning.  The  single  judges  finally  set  up  there 
were  learned,  if  trained  at  all  to  the  law,  in  the  Italian  juiispru- 
dence.  Germans  had  long  studied  in  Italy ;  and  the  Roman  law 
of  the  Italian  schools  was  taught  from  their  foundation  in  the 
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G-erman  oniversitieB.  All  theological  studeots  were  obliged  to 
study  the  Bonuui  and  canonical  law  ae  part  of  their  regular  pro- 
fessional tiaiuing;  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  administration 
of  the  spiritual  courts,  which  had  so  long  stood  alongsitle  the 
courts  of  ordinary  law  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

Tba  lav  that  wm  rooeived  was  not  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  the  common  law  of  Italy,  founded  upon  the  Boman, 
the  canon,  and  the  Lombard  law.  "  The  Corpus  Juris  was  terra 
incognita  to  the  German  jurists  of  the  period  of  the  reception." 
They  brought  in,  "not  the  Pandects,  but  the  Ustis  modemus 
Paruiectarum  of  the  Italian  lawyers."  The  new  law  was  not,  of 
course,  accepted  whole  and  in  bulk.  It  eutered,  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere,  as  '  subsidiary '  law,  not  as  the  native  law  of  the  land. 
It  nevertheless  received  everywhere  a  decided  preference  in  the 
courts.  While  accepting  Boman  legal  rules  as  prima  facie  con- 
clusive of  the  rights  of  a  suitor,  they  imposed  upon  those  who 
alleged  established  local  usage  in  opposition  to  it  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  conclusive  proof  of  the  ezisteuce  and  acceptance  of  such 
us^e  as  law.  Roman  law,  in  brief,  they  accepted  on  its  own 
authority,  Germanic  custom  only  on  the  authority  of  indubitable 
circumstantial  testimony. 

The  outcome  was  that,  speaking  most  generally,  the 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  the  field  of  procedure,  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law,  in  the  field  of  contract,  and  in  the  field  of  the  law 
of  inheritance ;  while  German  law  persisted  in  respect  of  the 
law  of  real  property,  in  respect  of  family  law,  and  wherever  law 
was  to  be  drawn  on  to  the  recognition  of  new  relationships, 
like  those  of  association  and  incorporation,  in  a  changing 
society. 

I&  England,  a  strong  native  jurisprudence  kept  the  for- 
eign law  out  Always  held  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the 
sea,  a  separate  system  of  law  was  made  possible  for  her,  no  less 
than  an  independent  government.  The  royal  power  was  able  to 
make  of  the  favored  island  a  compact  kingdom :  and  men  of  the 
masterful  Flantagenet  blopd  gave  it  a  centralized  administration 
of  justice  such  as  no  other  European  state  was  able  to  obtain 
while  yet  it  was  in  its  early  formative  stage  of  growth.    English 
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judges  put  together  a  consistent  English  law,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  a  foreign  jurisprudence. 

And  yet  the  Roman  law  was  not  wholly  excluded.  The 
Bomans  had  governed  Britain  four  hundred  years,  bending  the 
proTince  to  the  purposes  of  their  administration  with  their  usual 
thoroughness.  We  know  that  Fapinian,  the  greatest  of  Rome's 
jurists,  himself  administered  the  law  in  Britain,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  its  promulgation  there  was  thorough, 
its  rootage  full  four  hundred  years  deep.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
the  Saxons  wholly  eradicated  it.  We  know  that  many  Roman 
municipalities  on  the  island  survived  all  conquests :  and  we  know 
that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  early  took  back  to  Eng- 
lished Britain  conceptions  steeped  in  Roman  jurisprudence.  Bede 
testifies  that  the  Saxon  laws  were  codified  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clergy  and  that  Roman  codification  was  the  model.  We  have 
seen  that  Roman  hiw  was  studied  in  England  almost  aa  early  as 
in  mediaeval  Italy  herself,  the  study  being  continued  without 
serious  break  for  more  than  three  centuries  (page  117) ;  and  the 
works  of  the  earliest  English  legal  text-writers,  such  aa  Glanvil, 
Bracton,  and  the  author  of  the  Fleta,  abound  in  tokens  of  a  close 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  imperial  codes,  are  full  of  their 
very  phraseology  indeed.  The  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I.  are 
said  by  competent  legal  scholars  to  consist,  to  the  extent  of  fully 
one-half  their  content,  of  precepts  borrowed  from  Rome.  Through 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  administered  upon  all  estates  in  England,  and  upon  all 
trusts;  through  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whence  has  issued  the 
system  of  English  equity,  and  which  was  presided  over  in  its 
formative  period  by  the  great  ecclesiastics  who  were  the  first 
chancellors,  afterwards  hy  great  lawyers,  such  as  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Thurlow,  deeply  versed  in  the  civil  law  of  Rome  and 
apt  to  draw  suggestion  and  even  concrete  rule  from  it ;  and 
through  the  Admiralty  Courts,  always  controlled  by  the  rules  of 
the  Civil  Law,  England  has  drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Roman  sources,  in  supplement  of  her  own  indigenous  customs ; 
and  not  many  portions  of  her  law  have  escaped  being  in  some 
degree  marked  by  the  same  influences  that  have  moulded  the  law 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.    Her  borrowings,  nevertheless,  have  been 
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of  form  and  method  tather  titan  of  substance,  and  the  great  balk 
of  her  law  is  her  own. 
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Tb»  Qrowth  of  the  'Ettaek  Xonuohy.  — The  full  political 
significance  of  the  history  of  France  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  keep  in  mind  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  widening 
monarchy,  the  succestjire  steps  by  which  the  Dnkes  of  France, 
the  capable  Capets,  extended  their  power  and  the  name  of  their 
duchy  over  the  whole  of  the  great  territory  which  was  to  be  in- 
herited by  Lonis  XIV.  The  course  of  French  history  is  from 
complex  to  simple.  In  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet  'France '  was  the 
name  of  only  a  single  duchy  centering  in  Paris,  of  but  one  of  a 
great  number  of  feudal  loi'dships  equally  great,  equally  vigorous, 
equally  wedded  to  independence.  The  duchy's  advantage  lay  in 
the  fact  that  her  dukes  had  been  chosen  for  leadership  and  that 
they  were  capable  of  leadership,  rather  than  in  the  possession 
of  preponderant  strength  or  superior  resources.  To  the  west  of 
Iter  lay  the  solid  mass  of  Normandy;  to  the  north  lay  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Vermandois,  and  to  the  east 
the  territory  of  the  Count  of  Chainpagnei  southward  lay  the  great 
duchies  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine,  beyond  them  the  lands  of 
Toulouse;  alongside  of  Normandy,  Anjou  and  Brittany  stretched 
their  independent  length  to  the  west.  And  these  were  only  the 
greater  feudal  sovereignties.  Within  and  about  them  lay  other 
districts  not  a  few  with  masters  ready  to  assert  privileges  without 
number  in  contradiction  of  all  central  rule.  The  early  history 
of  France  is  the  history  of  a  duchy  striving  to  become  a  kingdom. 
'France'  holds  a  good  strategic  position,  and  fortune  has  made 
her  dukea  titular  kings  over  their  feudal  neighbors,  but  still  she 
is  in  reality  only  one  among  many  duchies. 

By  slow  and  steady  steps,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  unificft 
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Lion  is  wrought  out  by  the  Capets.  In  every  direction  they  stretch 
out  from  their  central  duchy  of  France  their  hand  of  power  and 
of  intrigue  and  draw  the  pieces  of  feudalized  Neustria  together 
into  a  compact  mass.  The  work  is  thoroughly  done,  moreover,  at 
almost  every  stage.  Out  of  populations  as  heterogeneous  as  any  in 
Europe  they  construct  a  nation  singularly  homogeneous;  out  of 
feudal  lordships  as  strong,  as  numerous,  as  heady,  and  as  stifBy 
separate  as  any  other  equal  territory  could  show,  they  construct 
a  single  kingdom  more  centralized  and  compacted  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  The  processes  of  these  remarkable  achievements  give 
to  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy  its  distinctive  political 
significance :  the  means  which  the  Capets  devised  for  solidifying, 
and,  after  its  solidification,  for  enlarging  and  effectuating  their 
power,  furnish  some  of  the  most  suggestive  illustrative  material 
anywhere  to  be  found  for  the  general  history  of  government. 

Perfection  of  the  Fendal  Bystem  in  France.  —  The  feudal 
system  worked  its  most  perfect  work  in  France.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  feudalism  there  were  great.  Neustria,  the  western.  Gal- 
lie  half  of  the  great  Frankish  kingdom,  was  early  separated  from 
Austrasia,  the  eastern,  Germanic  half  (pageS  114-115),  and  ita 
separateness  proved  the  cause  of  its  disintegration.  Burgundy, 
Brittany,  and  Aquitaine  sprang  to  the  possession  of  unchecked 
independent  power  round  about  it;  the  Kormans  thrust  their 
huge  wedge  of  territory  into  it;  battle  after  battle  between  those 
who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  pieces  of  the  great  em- 
pire which  Charles  the  Great  had  swept  together  first  decimated 
and  finally  quite  annihilated  the  sturdy  class  of  Frankish  freemen 
whose  liberties  had  stood  in  the  way  of  local  feudal  absolutism ; 
privilege  grew  in  the  hands  of  feudal  lords  while  prerogative 
declined  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  to  be  kings;  those 
who  possessed  privilege  built  for  themselves  impregnable  castles 
behind  whose  walls  they  could  securely  retain  it:  —  and  feudal- 
ism had  its  heyday  in  France. 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  Hugh  Capet's  day  the  "  tree  and  noble  pop- 
ulation" of  the  country  out  of  which  modem  France  waa  to  be  made 
numbered  "about  a  million  of  souls,  living  on  and  taking  their  names 
from  about  seventy  thousand  separate  fiefs  or  properties:  of  these  fiefs 
about  three  thousand  carried  titles  with  them.    Of  these  ag^n,  no  less 
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than  a  hundred, —aoiue  reclcon  as  many  as  a  hundr«d  and  fifty, —  wera 
sovereign  states,  greater  or  smaller,  whose  lords  could  coin  money,  levy 
taxes,  make  laws,  administer  their  own  justice." '  Of  these  one  hundred, 
however,  only  some  eight  or  ten  were  really  powerful  states. 

Materials  of  the  Konarohy. — Such  were  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  Capets  had  to  build  up  their  monarchy.  It  was 
their  task  to  uado  the  work  of  feudalism.  Nor  were  these  the 
Duly  materials  that  they  had  to  handle  in  the  difficult  under- 
taking. There  were  other  privileges  besides  those  of  the  feudal 
barons  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  or  subordinate  before 
they  could  see  their  power  compact  and  undisputed. 

Local  Belf-gOTemment.  — Notwithstandiog  the  fact  that 
in  most  districts  of  the  divided  territory  the  power  that  ruled 
him  was  brought  close  to  every  man's  door  in  the  person  of  his 
feudal  lord  and  master,  there  were  many  corners  of  the  system 
which  slieltered  vigorous  local  self-gpvernment.  The  period  of 
the  greatest  vitality  of  the  feudal  system  was,'  indeed,  the  only 
period  of  effectual  local  self-government  that  France  has  ever  yet 
known.  The  eventual  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  which  snatched 
their  power  from  the  barons,  also  destroyed  local  self-government, 
which  the  barons  had  in  many  cases  suffered  to  grow;  and  neither 
the  Revolution  nor  any  of  the  governments  which  have  succeeded 
the  Revolution  has  yet  restored  it  to  complete  life.  Local  liber- 
ties were  taking  form  and  acquiring  vigor  during  the  very  period 
in  which  the  monarchical  power  was  making  its  way  towards 
supremacy;  and  it  was  by  these  local  liberties  that  the  kings 
found  themselves  faced  when  their  initial  stru^le  with  feudal- 
ism was  over.  It  was  their  final  task  to  destroy  them  by  per- 
fecting centralized  administrative  organization. 

Boral  CommnnM.  —  While  feudalism  was  in  its  creative 
period,  while  the  forces  were  at  work,  that  is,  which  were  shap- 
ing the  relations  of  classes  and  of  authorities  to  each  other,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  feudal  lords  to  grant  charters  to  the  rural 
communes  lying  within  their  demesnes.  In  and  after  the  twelfth 
century  these  charters  became  very  numerous.  They  permitted 
a  separate  organic  structure  to  the  communes,  regulated  the  ad- 
a  of  persons  to  communal  privileges,  laid  down  rules  foi 
>  G.  W.  Kitohin,  Hiitory  of  Franc*,  VpL  L,  p.  186. 
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the  administration  of  property  ia  the  commune,  set  forth  feudal 
tights  and  duties,  prescribed  tlie  corv^es,  etc.  "Everywhere  a 
general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  directly  regulated  afFairs," 
delegating  executive  functions  to  communal  officers,  who  acted 
separately,  each  in  the  function  with  which  lie  was  specially 
charged.  These  officers  convoked  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  for  every  new  decision  that  it  became  necessary  to  take 
with  reference  to  communal  affairs.  The  principal  affairs  within 
the  ]uri8diction  of  the  assembly  were,  "the  administration  of 
communal  property,  wfiich  in  that  period  was  very  important, 
police,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  both  royal  and  local."' 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  the  Middle  Ages 
witnessed  in  France  not  a  few  features  of  popular  privilege.  The 
peasant  as  well  as  the  nobleman  had  the  riglit  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  ~  by  persons  of  his  own  origin  and  station.  In  the  courts 
of  the  feudal  barons  the  vassals  were  present  to  act  as  judges, 
much  as  the  freemen  were  present  in  the  English  county  courts 
(sees.  836,  942). 

Liberties  of  Towns :  the  Roman  MnnicipalitieB.  —  The 
privileges  of  self-direction  granted  to  the  rural  communes,  how- 
ever, were  privileges  granted,  so  to  say,  inside  vassalage:  the 
members  of  the  comratines  were  not  freed  from  their  constant 
feudal  duties.  Many  towns,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  substantial  independence.  When  the  earliest  Prankish 
kings  failed  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  power  in  Gaul  as  strong 
and  as  whole  as  the  Roman  power  had  been,  and  the  Frankish 
dominion  fell  apart  into  fragments  whose  only  connection  was  a 
nominal  subordination  to  a  central  throne,  there  were  others 
lesides  the  great  landowners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  independent  sovereign  powers  of  their  own.  The 
Franks,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  many  Goman  cities  in  Gaul, 
iind,  not  at  first  taking  kindly  to  town  life,  had  simply  conquered 
them  and  then  let  them  be  (page  101).  In  these,  consequently, 
the  old  Boman  organization  had  endured,  freed  from  Roman  dic- 
tation. The  Franks  who  entered  them  later  took  character  from 
them  almost  as  much  as  they  gave  character  to  them.  Germanio 
principles  of  moot-government  and  individual  freedom  entered, 
'  H.  de  Ferron,  Institutions  MunicipatM  el  ProvincialM  Oompariei,  p.  3- 
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to  a  certain  extent,  like  a  nev  life-blood  into  the  Roman  forms, 
and  compact,  spirited,  aggressive,  disciplined  communities  were 
formed  vhich  were  quick  to  lay  bold  of  large  privileges  of  self- 
rule,  and  even  to  assume  semi-barouial  control  of  the  lands  lying 
about  them,  in  the  days  when  independent  powers  were  to  be 
had  for  the  seizing.  Tbe  organization  which  Roman  influences 
had  bequeathed  to  these  towns  was  oligarchical,  aristocratic:  the 
governing  power  rested  with  close  corporations,  with  councils 
(curiae)  which  were  codptative,  filling  their  own  vacancies.  But 
forces  presently  appeared  in  them  which  worked  effectually  for 
democracy.  The  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  the  barbarian 
Teuton,  took  possession  of  Craul:  the  greater  towns  became  the 
seats  of  bishops;  and  the  bishops  threw  their  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  commons  against  both  the  counts  outside  the  towns  and  the 
oligarchs  inside.  Only  so  could  the  magnates  of  the  Church  es- 
tablish themselves  in  real  power.  In  most  cases  the  ecclesiastics 
and  their  restless  allies,  tbe  commons,  won  in  the  contest  for 
supremacy,  and  democracy  was  established. 

Tbe  IlaliaD  towns,  with  their  'consula'  and  their  other  imitationi  of  tb« 
old  Roman  republican  constitution,  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  tills 
lenussance  of  democracy. 

The  Von-Bomui  Konioipalitiw. — These  Roman  towns, 
however,  were  to  be  found  for  tbe  most  part  only  in  the  south 
and  along  the  Rhine.  North  of  the  Loire,  as  the  Franks  took 
gradually  to  city  life,  there  sprang  up  other  towns,  of  Germanic 
origin  and  character;  and  these  were  not  slow  to  agitate  for  grants 
of  special  privileges  from  their  baronial  masters.  In  very  large 
numbers  they  obtained  charters,  —  charters,  however,  which  were 
to  give  them  a  connection  with  the  feudal  system  about  them 
which  the  towns  of  the  south,  antedating  feudalism,  did  not  for 
some  time  possess.  They  were  given  substantial  privileges  of 
self-gOTemment,  but  they  were  not  severed  from  baronial  control. 
They  conducted  their  affairs,  on  the  contrary,  under  charters 
in  which  the  relative  (customary)  rights  of  both  seigneur  and 
burgher  were  definitely  ascertained,  by  which  seigneurial  author- 
ity as  well  as  burgher  privilege  was  fully  recognized,  and  under 
which,  moreover,  the  authority  of  the  seigneur  was  actively  ex- 
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eroised  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Frivol,  the  lord's  servant 
and  representative  in  city  affairs. 

This,  the  more  secure  form  of  municipal  self-government, 
because  the  form  which  was  most  naturally  integrated  vith  the 
political  system  about  it,  — a  form,  moreover,  which  very  natu- 
rally connected  itself,  mediately,  with  the  supreme  seigneurial 
authority  of  the  king,  — became  in  course  of  time  the  prevalent, 
indeed  the  almost  universal,  type  in  France.  The  'pr^votal' 
town  is  the  normal  town  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Not  all  of  this  development  was  accomplished  peacefully 
or  by  the  complaisance  of  the  barons.  Many  cities  were  driven 
to  defend  their  privileges  i^ainst  the  baronage  by  force  of 
arms;  some,  unable  to  stand  out  unaided  gainst  feudal  agres- 
sions, were  preserved  from  discomfiture  only  by  succor  from  the 
king,  whose  interest  it  served  to  use  the  power  of  the  townsmen 
to  check  the  insolent  might  of  the  feudal  lords;  others,  again, 
were  repeatedly  constrained  to  buy  in  hard  cash  from  neighbor 
barons  a  gi-udging  tolerance  for  their  modest  immunities.  The 
kings  profited  very  shrewdly  by  the  liberties  of  the  towns,  draw- 
ing the  townspeople  very  closely  about  themselves  in  the  struggles 
of  royal  prerogative  against  baronial  privilege.  As  supreme 
lords  in  France,  they  assumed  to  make  special  grants  of  munici- 
pal citizenship :  they  made  frequent  gifts  of  bourgeoisie  to  dis- 
affected vassals  of  the  barons,  —  gifts  so  frequently  made,  indeed, 
that  there  grew  up  a  special  class  of  royal  townsmen,  a  special 
bourgeoisie  du  roi. 

Tli«  Towiu  and  tli«  CrasadM.  —  Not  the  least  Important 
element  In  the  growth  of  separate  town  privileftes  was  the  influence  of 
the  crusades  upon  the  power  of  the  nobility.  When  the  full  fervor  of 
crusading  was  upon  France,  her  feudal  noblUty  were  ready  to  give  up 
anything  at  home  If  by  giving  it  up  they  might  be  enabled  to  go  to  the 
bolj  wars,  to  the  proeecution  of  which  Mother  Church  was  so  warmly 
urging  them.  Their  great  need  waa  money;  money  the  towns  had;  and 
for  money  they  bought  privileges  from  departing  crusaders.  Very  often, 
UK),  their  one-time  loids  never  returned  from  Palestine  —  never  came 
back  to  resume  the  powers  so  hastily  and  eagerly  bartered  away  before 
their  depajrture.  When  they  did  return  they  returned  impoverished,  and 
In  no  condition  of  fortune  to  compete  with  those  who  had  husbanded 
their  resources  at  home.  On  every  hand  opportunities  were  made  for 
the  perpetuation  of  town  prlTileges. 
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Xonicipal  PrivilegeB.  —  The  privileges  extorted  or  bought 
by  the  sturdy  towospeople  were,  to  speak  in  geneia.1  terms,  the 
right  to  make  all  the  laws  which  coucemed  only  themselves,  the 
right  to  administer  their  own  justice,  the  right  to  raise  all  taxes 
(as  well  those  demanded  by  king  or  baron  as  those  which  they 
imposed  upon  themselves  for  their  own  purposes)  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  right  to  discipline  themselves  with  police  of  their 
own  appointing.  Such  villages  as  contrived  to  obtain  separate 
privileges  could  of  course  obtain  none  so  extensive  as  these. 
They  often  had  to  seek  justice  before  baronial  rather  than  before 
their  own  tribunals ;  they  could  by  no  means  always  choose  their 
own  way  of  paying  unjust  charges;  they  had  often  to  submit  to 
rough  discipline  at  the  hands  of  prince's  retainers;  oftentimes 
the  most  they  could  secure  for  themselves  was  a  right  of  self- 
direction  in  petty  matters  in  which  no  one  else  was  immediately 
interested. 

The  administrative  fanctions  exercised  by  the  towns  have  been 
thus  summed  up :  the  admlnUtration  of  communal  property,  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets  and  roads,  the  construction  of  public  edifices,  tbe  support 
and  direction  of  schools,  and  the  asaeBsment  and  collection  of  all  taxes.' 

Forms  of  Town  Qovemmaiit.  —  The  forms  of  self -govern- 
ment  in  tbe  towns  varied  inlinitely  in  detail,  according  to  place 
and  circumstance,  but  the  general  outline  was  almost  everywhere 
the  same.  Often  there  were  two  assemblies  which  took  part  in 
the  direction  of  municipal  affairs,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  and 
a  General  Assembly  of  citizens.  These  two  bodies  did  not  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  two  houses  of  a  single  legislature; 
they  were  separate  not  only,  but  had  also  distinct  functions. 
The  popular  body  elected  the  magistrates ;  t!ie  select  body  advised 
the  magistrates;  the  one  was  a  legislative,  the  other  an  executive, 
council.  More  commonly,  however,  there  was  but  one  assembly, 
the  general  assembly  of  citizens,  which  elected  the  magistrates, 
exercised  a  critical  supervision  over  them,  and  passed  upon  all 
important  municipal  affairs.  The  magistracy  generally  consisted 
of  a  mayor  and  aldermen  who  acted  jointly  as  the  executive  of 
the  city  (its  corps  de  vUle),  the  mayor  in  most  cases  being  only 
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the  president,  never  the  'chief  executive,'  of  the  corporation,  and 
mayor  and  aldermen  alike  being  equal  in  rank  and  in  responai- 
bility  in  exercising  their  corporate  functions. 

Decay  or  Deatmotion  of  Manicipal  Self-goronuneiit.  — 
From  this  democratic  model  there  were,  of  course,  in  almost  all 
cases,  frequent  departures,  quite  after  the  manner  formulated  by 
Aristotle  (page  31).  Oligarchy  and  tyranny  both  crept  in,  time 
and  again ;  nowhere  did  local  liberties  permanently  preserve  their 
first  vigor;  everywhere  real  self-government  sooner  or  later  suc- 
cumbed to  adverse  circumstances,  crushed  in  very  many  cases  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  royal  power.  Generally  such 
changes  were  wrought  rather  by  stress  of  disaster  from  without 
than  because  of  degeneracy  within :  and  in  very  few  cases  indeed 
did  local  liberty  die  before  the  community  which  had  sought  to 
maintain  it  had  given  proof  of  a  capital  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Ttie  independence  of  the  cities  died  bard  and  hm  left 
glorious  memories  behind  it. 

Faya  d'titats.  — Early  times  saw  self-government  in  the 
provinces  also.  Many  a  feudal  province  had  had  its  own  'Es- 
tates,' its  own  triple  assembly,  that  is,  of  nobles,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  which  met  to  discuss  and  in  large  part,  no  doubt,  to 
direct  provincial  affairs.  The  provinces  of  old  France,  thirty-six 
in  number,  represented  separate  feudal  entities,  much  as  the 
English  counties  did  (sec,  836).  The  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  France  at  least,  repre- 
sented nothing  but  grants  of  privilege,  were  nothing  but  com- 
munities which  had  been  given  a  special  and  exceptional  place 
in  the  feudal  order.  The  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  accord- 
ingly, were  not  primary  or  democratic  like  those  of  the  towns, 
but  were  made  up  by 'estates,'  —  models  for  the  States- General 
which  appeared  in  1302  (page  139). 

The  provincial  Estates  were  probably  in  their  origin  nothing  elae 
than  normal  feudal  councils,  made  up,  aa  tliey  were,  ol  repreaentativei 
of  all  who  possessed  corporate  or  individual  privileges,  whose  judgments 
and  advice  feudal  dukes  and  counts  found  it  redound  to  their  greater  peace 
and  welfare  to  hear  and  heed. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  as,  notably,  in  Languedoc 
and  Brittany,  these  provincial  Estates  continued  to  meet  and  to 
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exercise  considerable  functions  down  to  the  time  of  the  Berolu- 
tion.  Such  provinces  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
as  pays  d'itals  (provinces  having  Estates),  and  it  is  largely  from 
the  privileges  of  their  assemblies  that  we  argue  the  general  nature 
of  the  powers  possessed  by  those  which  had  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence before  history  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  We  see  the 
Estates  of  the  pays  d'&tata  clearly  only  after  the  royal  power  has 
bound  together  all  the  provinces  alike  in  a  stringent  system  of 
centralization;  they  sit  only  at  the  king's  call;  their  resolutions 
must  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  provincial  officers 
and  must  await  the  regal  sanction;  they  live  by  the  royal  favoi 
and  must  in  all  things  yield  to  the  royal  will.  Nevertheless  their 
privileges  were  still  so  substantial  as  to  make  the  pays  d'itata  the 
envy  of  all  the  rest  of  France,  They  bought  of  the  Crown  the 
right  to  collect  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  centra!  government;; 
they  retained  to  the  last  the  right  to  tax  themselves  for  the  ex- 
penses of  local  administration  and  to  undertake  and  carry  through 
entirely  without  supervision  the  extensive  improvements  in  roads 
and  watercourses  to  which  the  local  patriotism  bred  by  local  self- 
government  inclined  them.  Restricted  though  their  sphere  was, 
they  moved  freely  within  it,  and  gave  to  their  provinces  a  vital- 
ity and  a  prosperity  such  as  the  rest  of  France,  administered,  as 
it  was,  exclusively  from  Paris,  speedily  and  utterly  lost. 

Territoriid  Development  of  the  Monarchy. — The  process 
of  the  organic  development  of  the  monarchy  which  centred  in  the 
duchy  of  France  began  with  territorial  expansion  and  consoli- 
dation. For  eight  centuries  that  expansion  and  consolidation 
went  steadily  on;  but  its  successful  completion  was  assured  be- 
fore the  extinction  of  the  first,  the  direct,  line  of  Capeta  in  132S. 
Before  that  date  Philip  Augustus  had  wrung  Normandy  from 
England  and  had  added  Vermandois,  Auvergne,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Poitou  to  the  dominions  of  his  Crown,  and  his  succes- 
sors had  so  well  carried  forward  the  work  of  expansion  that  before 
the  Valois  branch  came  into  the  succession  only  Flanders,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Brittany  broke  the  solidity  of  the  French  power  in 
the  north,  and  only  Aquitaine,  still  England's  fief,  cut  Erance 
off  from  her  wide  territories  in  the  southeast.  It  had  been  the 
mission  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Capets  to  lay  broadly  and  ine- 
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movably  the  foundations  of  French  uaity  and  nationality,  and 
they  had  accompliahed  that  mission.  They  gave  to  their  mon- 
archy the  mometitiim  which  was  afterwards  to  carry  It  into  full 
supremacy  over  Brittany,  Aqultaine,  and  Burgundy,  over  the 
Bbone  valley,  and  over  the  lands  which  separated  her  from  the 
Bbine. 

Th«  Cnuwdm  and  tbe  Moiwrohy.  — The  monorcby,  even  more 
thsu  the  towns  (page  134),  profiled  by  the  eBects  of  the  crusades  on  the 
feudal  nobility.  So  great  was  the  loss  of  life  among  the  Dobles,  so  great 
was  their  loss  of  fortune,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  U>  the  encroaching 
monarchy.  During  tbe  first  crusades  tbe  French  kings  stayed  at  borne 
and  reaped  the  advantages  wlilch  the  nobles  lost ;  during  the  last  crusades, 
tbe  kings  weie  strong  enough  themselves  to  leave  home  and  Indulge  in  the 
holy  warfare  in  the  East,  without  too  great  apprehension  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  the  royal  power  in  their  absence. 

Iiutitiitioiial  Orovth.  —  Of  course  along  with  territorial 
expansion  there  went  iaBtitutional  growth :  and  this  growth  in- 
volved in  large  part  the  destruction  of  local  liberties.  The  amal- 
gamation of  France  into  a  single,  veritable  kingdom  was  vastly ' 
more  fatal  to  local  self-government  than  tbe  anarchy  and  contu- 
sion of  feudal  times  had  been.  The  cities  could  cope  with  neigh- 
bor lords;  and  during  the  period  of  contest  between  king  and 
barons  they  could  count  oftentimes  upon  assistance  from  tbe  king: 
his  interests,  like  theirs,  lay  in  the  direction  of  checking  baronial 
power.  But  when  tlie  feudal  lords  were  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
tbe  towns  in  their  turn  felt  the  jealousy  of  the  king;  and  against 
his  overwhelming  power,  when  once  it  was  established,  they 
dared  not  raise  their  hands.  The  ancient  provinces,  too,  had  in 
the  earlier  days  found  ways  of  bringing  local  lords  into  their 
Estates,  in  which  the  right  of  the  burghers  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  was  recognized  (sec,  368).  But  they  could  no  more 
resist  the  centralization  determined  upon  by  a  king  triumphant 
over  all  feudal  rivals  than  the  towns  could.  In  the  end  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  where  they  managed  to  exist  at  all  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Crown,  were,  like  all  other  indepen- 
dent authorities  of  the  later  time,  sadly  curtailed  in  privilege, 
and  at  tbe  last  almoiit  entirely  lost  heart  and  life. 

The  Stotet-Oenwikl.  ~  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
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if  the  nation,  in  being  drawn  close  about  the  throne,  was  to  be 
given  a  life  of  its  own  in  a  national  parliament.  Philip  the  Fair 
(1285-1314),  bent  upon  making  good  his  authority  against  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  in  certain  matters,  bethought  himself 
of  calling  representatives  of  the  nation  to  bis  support.  The 
kings  of  France  had  already  often  taken  the  advice  upon  public 
affairs  of  the  baronage  or  of  the  clergy,  each  of  which  orders  had 
a  corporate  existence  and  organization  of  its  own,  and  therefore 
possessed  means  of  influential  advising:  but  Philip  called  in  the 
burghers  of  the  towns  also  and  constituted  (1302)  that  States- 
General  {^lata-Oiniraux)  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  French 
history  that  'third  estate '  of  the  Commons  appears  which  in 
later  times  was  to  thrust  both  clergy  and  nobles  out  of  power  and 
itself  rule  supreme  as  'the  people.' 

Character  of  the  Btatet^neral.  —  The  first  States-Gien- 
eral,  summoned  by  Philip  the  Fair,  reminds  one  not  a  little  of 
the  parliament  called  blether  in  England  in  129S  by  Edward  I. 
(sees.  848,  860).  Apparently  France  was  about  to  have  a  parlia- 
ment such  as  England's  became,  a  representative  body,  speaking, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  important  contest  bringing  to  pass,  the 
will  of  the  nation.  But  for  France  this  first  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled. During  three  centuries,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  (13(©-1614),  it  waa  the  pleasure  of  the  French  monarch 
to  keep  alive,  at  first  by  frequent,  and  later  by  occcasional  sum- 
mons, this  assemblf^  of  the  three  Estates.  This  was  the  period 
during  which  feudal  privileges  were  giving  way  before  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  it  was  often  convenient  to  have  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  Estates  at  the  back  of  acts  of  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  Butafter  the  full  establishment  of  the  regal  power 
the  countenance  of  the  Estates  was  no  longer  needed,  and  was 
no  longer  asked.  The  States -General  never,  moreover,  even  in 
the  period  of  their  greatest  activity,  became  a  legislative  au- 
thority. For  one  thing,  they  had  not  the  organization  proper, 
not  to  say  necessary,  for  the  exercise  of  power.  The  three  Es- 
tates, the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Commons  (TVers  Etat), 
deliberated  apart  from  each  other  as  separate  bodies;  and  each 
submitted  its  own  list  of  grievances  and  suggestions  to  the  king. 
They  acted  often  in  harmony,  but  never  In  union;  their  only 
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oommon  meeting  was  the  first  of  each  sesaion,  when  they  all 
three  assembled  ia  the  same  hall  to  hear  a  formal  opening  speech 
From  the  throne.  They  never  acquired  the  right  to  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  that  cardinal  affair  of  politics,  taxation;  they 
never  gained  the  right  to  sit  independently  of  royal  summons. 
They  were  encouraged  to  submit  what  suggestions  they  chose  to 
the  government  coucei-ning  the  administration  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  counsels  were  often  heeded  by  the 
king.  But  they  never  got  beyond  advising:  never  won  the  right 
to  expect  that  their  advice  would  be  taken.  Their  sessions  did, 
however,  so  long  as  they  continued,  contribute  to  keep  alive  a 
serviceable  form  of  self-government  which  at  least  held  the  nation 
within  sight  of  substantial  liberties ;  and  which,  above  all,  secured 
national  recognition  for  that  'third  estate,'  the  people,  whose 
sturdiest  members,  the  burghers  of  the  towns,  were  real  represen- 
tatives of  local  political  life. 

Administrative  Development.  —  Of  course  along  with  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  monarchy  by  annexation,  absorption, 
and  conquest  there  went  also  great  administrative  developments. 
As  the  monarchy  grew,  the  instrumentalities  of  government  grew 
along  with  it:  possession  and  control  advanced  hand  in  hand. 

Qrowth  of  the  Central  Adminutratlon.  —  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Capetian  rule  a  Feudal  Court  and  certain  house- 
bold  officers  constituted  a  sufficient  machinery  for  the  central 
administration.  There  was  a  Chancellor,  who  was  the  king's 
private  secretary  and  keeper  of  both  the  public  and  the  private 
records  of  the  court;  a  Chamberlain,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  household;  a  Seneschal,  wl»o  presided  in  the  king's  name 
and  stead  in  the  Feudal  Court,  and  who  represented  the  king  in 
the  direct  administration  of  justice;  a  Oreal  BiUler,  who  was 
manager  of  the  royal  property  and  revenues;  and  a  Constable,  who 
was  commander  of  the  forces.  The  Feudal  Court,  composed  of 
the  chief  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
tribunal  of  justice  in  suits  between  tenants  in  capite,  besides  the 
functions  of  a  taxing  body  and  of  an  administrative  councH. 

The  Connoil  of  State.  —  So  long  as  ■  France '  was  only  a 
duchy  and  the  real  territory  of  the  Crown  no  wider  than  the  im- 
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mediate  domain  of  the  Capetiao  dukes,  the  weight  of  admiaistra- 
tion  fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  Feudal  Court 
was  of  no  continuous  importance.  But  as  France  grew,  the 
household  officers  declined  and  the  Feudal  Court  advanced  in 
power  and  importance.  As  the  functions  of  the  Court  increased 
and  the  Court  became  a  directing' Council,  the  Council  more  and 
more  tended  to  fall  apart  into  committees,  into  distinct  sec- 
tions, having  each  its  own  particular  part  of  the  duties  once 
common  to  the  whole  body  to  perform.  The  earlier  Councils 
exercised  without  distinction  functions  political,  judicial,  and 
financial,  and  their  differentiation,  though  hurried  forward  by 
monarchs  like  Louis  IX.,  was  not  given  definite  completeness 
until  1302  (the  year  of  the  first  States-General)  when,  by  an 
(»dinsjice  of  Philip  the  Fair,  their  political  fuoctions  were 
assigned  to  the  body  which  was  to  remain  the  Council,  their 
judicial  functions  to  a  body  which  was  to  bear  the  ancient  name 
of  parliament  (and  which  we  know  as  the  Parliament  of  Paris), 
their  financial  functions  to  a  Chamber  of  Accounts.  Alongside 
of  the  Chamber  of  .Accounts  there  sprang  up  a  Chamber  of 
Subsidies  which  concerned  itself  with  taxation.  Into  these 
bodies,  whose  activity  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  old  offi- 
cials of  the  household  were  speedily  absorbed,  the  Great  Butler, 
for  instance,  becoming  merely  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Acooimts. 

TlM  Purllunmit  of  Paila.  —The  JudlcUl  section  of  Oie  Coundl 
of  Stale  conalBted  al  first  like  the  other  secUons,  like  the  whole  Council 
Indeed,  of  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of  administrative  experts 
graduslly  Introduced.  More  and  more,  however,  this  chief  tribunal  tended 
to  become  ezclusively  a  bodf  of  technical  oflicials,  of  trained  juriats  and 
e^rarienced  lawyers,  (he  law  otBoers  and  advlseis  of  the  Crown. 

Orowtb  of  Centralized  Local  Adminiatration:  Lonii'lX.^ 
This  expansion  of  the  central  organs  of  administration  meant 
that  the  royal  government  was  entering  more  and  more  exten- 
sively into  the  management  of  aSairs  in  the  provinces,  that 
local  administration  was  being  centralized.  This  extension  of 
centralized  local  administration  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
earnest  under  Louis  IX.  Louis  IX.  did  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the  monarchy  upon  ita 
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dominiona  by  means  of  direct  instrumentalities  of  govei'nment 
He  was  a  man  able  to  see  justice  and  to  do  it,  to  fear  God  and  yet 
not  fear  the  Church,  to  conquer  men  not  less  by  uprightness  of 
character  than  by  force  of  will  and  of  arms;  and  his  character 
established  the  monarchy  in  its  power.  By  combined  strength 
and  even -handedness  he  bore  down  all  baronial  opposition;  tbe 
barons  subjected  to  his  will,  he  sent  royal  commissioners  through- 
out the  realm  to  discover  where  things  were  going  amiss  and 
where  men  needed  that  the  king  should  interfere;  he  established 
the  right  of  appeal  to  hia  own  courts,  even  from  the  courts  of  the 
barons,  thus  making  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  centre  of  the 
judicial  system  of  the  country;  he  forced  limitations  of  power 
upon  the  feudal  courts;  he  forbade  and  in  part  prevented  judicial 
combats  and  private  warfare.  He  drew  the  administ ration  of  the 
law  in  France  together  into  a  centralized  system  by  means  of 
royal  BailUs  and  Privdts,  whom  he  subordinated  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

Btepa  ol  Centralisation.  —  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood 
that  Louis'  work  was  to  any  considerable  extent  a  work  of  creation :  It  waa 
not,  but  ratlier  a,  work  of  adaptation,  expansion,  systematization.  The 
system  which  he  perfected  had  been  slowty  growing  under  his  predecessora. 
A  baiili  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  very  common  olScer,  representing 
king  or  seigneur,  as  the  case  might  be,  administering  justice  in  bis  name, 
commanding  his  men-at-arms,  mMiaging  the  finances,  caring,  indeed,  for 
every  detail  of  administration.  At  first,  it  is  said,  "  atl  of  judicial,  finan- 
cial, and  military  administration  waa  in  his  hands."  It  was  an  old  system 
of  royal  balllia,  set  over  districts  known  as  bailliages  (bailliwicks),  that 
Philip  Augustus  instituted  (IISO)  and  Louis  IX.  extended  and  regulated, 
keeping  an  eye  to  It,  the  while,  that  the  baillU  should  be  made  to  feel  thelt 
dependence  upon  the  Crown  so  constantly  that  they  should  perforce  re- 
main officials  and  not  dream  of  following  the  example  of  dukes  and 
couiUfi  and  becoming  independent  feudal  lords  on  their  own  accounts. 

PaiBonal  Oovammeiit ;  Lonla  XIV.  -~  Such  measures  naturally 
tended  to  subordinate  all  local  magnates  to  the  king.  By  the  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  this  tendency  was  completed:  the  whole  of  the  nobility  of 
France  were,  so  to  say,  merged  in  the  person  and  court  of  the  king. 
Louis  took  care  to  have  it  understood  that  no  man  who  remained  upon 
his  estate,  who  did  not  dance  constant  attendance  upon  his  majesty,  the 
king,  at  his  court,  to  add  to  its  brilliancy  and  servility,  might  expect  any- 
thing but  disfavor  and  loss.  He  made  of  the  great  landed  nobility  a  court 
nobility,  turning  men  from  inleiest  in  their  tenants  and  their  estates  t4 
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interest  in  coait  intrigue  alone.  He  drew  aU  men  of  nnk  and  smbitioD 
to  himself,  merged  them  in  himself,  and  left  nothing  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  mosses  whereby  the  terrible  impact  of  the  great  revolution 
which  was  to  come  might  be  broken. 

The  Completed  Centraliiation :  the  latendant.  ^  Finally 
came  the  completed  centralizatioa  which  followed  the  days  of 
Richelieu:  the  system  whose  central  figure  was  the  Intejidanl,  a 
direct  appointee  and  agent  of  the  king  and  absolute  ruler  within 
the  province;  and  whose  lesser  figures  were  the  sub-delegates  of 
the  Int^ndant,  rulers  in  every  district  and  commune.  The  rule  of 
these  agents  of  the  Crown  almost  totally  extinguished  the  separate 
privileges  of  the  elected  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  of  the  other 
units  of  local  government.  In  many  places,  it  is  true,  the  people 
were  suffered  still  to  elect  their  magistrates  as  before;  but  the 
usurping  activities  of  the  Intendant  and  his  subordinates  speedily 
left  elected  magistrates  with  nothing  to  do.  In  other  cases  elec- 
tions ceased;  the  Crown  sold  the  local  offices  as  life  estates  to  any 
one  who  would  buy  them  for  cash. 

Tbe  Province  was  a  military,  not  a  civil,  admin istrsUve  district 
Tbe  Provinces  were  grouped  into  Qeaeralitiea,  ot  which  there  were  in  all 
tfainy-two,  and  it  was  over  a  Generality  that  each  Intendant  ruled.  Ec- 
clesiastical administration  was  served  by  still  another  distinct  division  into 
Dioceses. 

Jodioial  Centralizatioa.  —  The  local  tribunals  of  justice  in 
like  manner  had  their  business  gradually  stolen  from  them.  The 
principle  of  appeal  established  by  Louis  IX.  at  length  worked  its 
perfect  work.  Every  case  in  which  any  interest  cared  for  from 
Paris  (andwhat  interest  was  not?)  was  either  actually  ot  by  pre- 
tence involved  was  '  evoked '  to  special  courts  set  up  by  royal 
commission.  >Jn-dptft,il  wa,s_too  insiRnificant  to  come  within  the 
usurpations  of  the  king's  governiuBaU 

The  Royal  Cooncil  and  the  Comptroller-Oeneral.  —  The 
Royal  Council  at  Paris  regulated,  by  'orders  in  council,'  every 
interest,  great  or  small,  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Comptroller- 
General,  acting  through  the  Intendants  and  their  sub-delegates, 
and  through  the  royal  tribunals,  managed  France.  Everybody's  | 
affairs  were  submitted  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Royal  [ 
Council;  and  everybody  received  suggestions  from  Paris  touching  / 
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the  central  government  to  undertake.    Interference  in  local  affairs,    \ 
made  progressively  more  and  more  sjstematio,  more  and  more 
minute  and   inquisitive,    resulted,  of  course,   in  the  complete 
strangulation  of  local  government.     All  vitality  ran  to  the  veins 
of  the  central  organism,  and,  except  for  the  lingering  and  treas- 
ured privileges  of  the  pays  d'itata,  and  for  here  and  there  a  per- 
sistent form  t>f  town  life,  Prance  lay  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a    u 
bureau.     Tabula  rata  had  been  made  of  the  historical  elements  of    I 
local  government.  \ 

Ttaa  Spirit  of  the  Admlnlabatlon.  — ^Tbis  bnsy  supervision  of 
local  and  individual  liiteiesta  was  always  paternal  in  intent ;  and  the 
Intentions  of  tbe  centr&l  power  were  never  more  benevolent  than  just 
nben  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  draw  on  apace.  "The  royal  gov- 
ernmeot  was  generally  willing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  - 
to  redress  a  given  case  of  abuse,  but  it  never  felt  itself  strong  enough,  or 
had  leisure  enough,  to  deal  with  the  general  source  from  which  the  pu- 
ticular  grievance  sprang."  > 

The  Rerolatioii.  — This  whole  fabric  of  government  went 
for  a  moment  to  pieces  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  But  the 
revolutionists,  when  their  stupendous  work  of  destruction  had 
been  accomplished,  were  under  the  same  necessity  to  govern  that 
had  rested  upon  the  monarch  whom  they  had  dethroned  and  exe- 
cuted; and  they  very  soon  proved  themselves  unable  to  improve 
much  upon  tlie  old  patterns  of  government.  In  denial  of  the  in- 
defeasible sovereignty  of  the  king,  they  proclaimed,  with  huzzahs, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people;  but  Assembly  and  Con- 
vention could  do  no  more  than  arrogate  all  power  to  themselves, 
as  the  people's  representatives,  and  seek  to  reign  in  the  king's 
stead  through  the  king's  old  instrumentalities.  They  gave  voice 
to  a  new  conception,  but  they  could  not  devise  a  new  frame  of 
administration.  The  result  was  confusion.  Committees,  the 
Terror,  and  —  Napoleon. 

The  Beconitmetioii  by  Napoleon.  —  The  Revolution  re- 
moved all  the  foundations  of  French  poliffcs,  but  soaroely  any  of 
the  foundations  of  French  administration.     The  interests  of  the 

>  John  Morley,  Miteetlanitt,  Vol.  II.  (last  Macmlllan  ediUon),  esAay  o« 
»Totgot,"p.  188. 
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royal  administration  had  centred  in  the  general  government, 
rather  than  in  its  local  parts, — in  patronage,  in  the  aggregate 
national  power  and  prosperity,  in  tinance.  The  true  interests 
of  republican  government,  on  the  other  hand,  centre  in  thorough 
local  development:  republican  work,  properly  done,  ought  to 
tend  to  broaden  and  diversify  administrative  work  by  diversi- 
fying political  life  and  quickening  self-directive  administrative 
agencies.  But  this  tlie  leaders  of  the  Revolution  neither  saw  nor 
could  do;  and  N^apoleon,  whom  they  created,  of  course  made  no 
effort  to  serve  republican  development. 

Napoleon  simply  reorganized  despotism.  In  doing  80, 
however,  be  did  scarcely  more  than  carry  into  effect  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  legislation  of  that 
Assembly  had  sought,  not  to  shatter  centralization,  butto  sim- 
plify and  systematize  it;  and  it  was  this  purpose  that  Napoleon 
carried  out.  For  the  Convention  and  Assembly,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation's  sovereignty,  he  substituted  himself;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  give  to  centralization  a  perfected  machinery. 
The  Convention  and  Assembly  had  endeavored  to  direct  affairs 
through  Committees,  Commissions,  Councils,  Directories,  — 
through  executive  boards,  in  a  word.  For  such  instrumentalities 
Napoleon  substituted  single  officers  as  depositaries  of  the  several 
distinct  functions  of  administration;  though  he  was  content  to 
associate  with  these  officers  advisory  councils,  whose  advice  they 
might  ask,  but  should  take  only  on  their  own  individual  responsi- 
bility. "  'To  give  advice  is  the  province  of  several,  to  administer, 
that  of  individuals,'  says  the  maxim  which  he  engraved  on 
tlie  pediment  of  the  administratiTe  arrangements  of  France,"  to 
remain  there  to  the  present  day.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
willing  to  obliterate  the  old  Provinces  of  France,  with  their 
memories  of  feudal  privilege,  and  the  Generalities,  with  their 
ancient  savor  of  absolutism,  had  redivided  the  country,  as  sym- 
metrically as  possible,  into  eighty-nine  Departments;  and  it  was 
upon  this  territorial  framework  that  Napoleon  superimposed  a 
machinery  of  Prefects  and  sub-prefects,  modelled,  with  simplifi- 
cations and  improvements  of  method,  upon  the  system  of  Intend' 
ants  and  delegates  of  the  old  r4gime.     This  he  accomplished  in 
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'.hat  celebrated  "Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII."  which  atill  lies 
Almost  undisturbed  at  the  foundation  of  French  administration. 
Xhe  Kevolution  had  resulted  in  imparting  to  centralization  what 
it  never  had  had  before:  namely,  assured  order  and  effective 
system. ' 

Advances  towards  Liberal  Iiutltatioiu.  —  NeTerthelesa, 
the  Revolution  had  asserted  a  new  itrinciple  of  rule,  and  every 
change  of  government  which  baa  taken  place  in  France  since  the 
Revolution  has  pushed  her,  however  violently,  towards  genuine 
representative  institutions  and  real  republicanism.  Louis  XVIII., 
though  he  persisted  in  holding  to  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  in 
retaining  for  himself  and  his  ministers  an  exclusive  right  of  in- 
itiative in  legislation,  assented  to  the  establishment  of  a  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses  and  conceded  to  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers.  Louis  Philippe  abandoned  the  delusion  of  the  'divine 
right,'  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  shared 
with  the  chambers  the  right  of  initiative  in  legislation.  With 
Napoleon  III.  came  reaction  and  a  return  to  a  system  like  that 
of  the  first  Napoleon;  but  even  Napoleon  III.  had  consented  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  ministerial  responsibility  before  the 
war  with  Germany  swept  him  from  his  throne  and  gave  birth  to 
the  present  Republic. 

The  Third  S«publio.  —  Sedan  having  fallen  (September  2), 
and  the  Emperor  having  been  taken  prisoner,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment went  to  pieces,  and  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  September, 
1870,  the  leaders  of  uneasy  Paris  proclaimed  the  Third  Republic, 
Gambetta  being  their  mouthpiece.  A  provisional  government 
was  at  once  set  up  by  the  republican  leaders,  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Defence.  The  men  who  constituted  it  were  fully 
aware  that  they  legally  represented  nobody  but  themselves,  that 
they  had  usurped  power  in  the  face  of  a  national  crisis  and  were 
acting  by  sufferance,  and  it  was  their  purpose  to  call  together  a 
national  assembly  at  once,  an  assembly  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
fn^e,  in  order  that  the  people's  representatives  might  construct 

•Since  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870-'!,  the  Depart- 
ments of  France  have  numbered  onl;  eighty^six,  the  loss  of  Ataace  and  Lor- 
raine having  subtracted  tliree  Departments.  There  is  also  the  territory  o£ 
BoUort. 
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in  more  formal  fashion  a  government  of  their  own.  Immediate 
preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  an  election.  But  the 
rapid  and  fatal  progress  of  the  war  prevented.  Germany  pressed 
her  victories  to  the  utmost.  It  was  not  possible  to  hold  an  as- 
sembly at  alt  until  the  end  had  come  and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  decide  terms  of  submission  and  peace. 

The  National  AitemUy  of  1871-1876.  —  On  the  8th  of 
February,  1871,  a  National  Assembly  was  elected,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  it  convened  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  at  Bordeaux.  It  turned  out  not  to  be  a  republican  body. 
Uf  its  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members  a  majority  were 
found  to  l>e  in  favor  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Had 
that  majority  been  united,  it  could  have  undone  the  work  of  Gam- 
betta  and  his  colleagues  and  have  set  a  prince  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  France.  But  it  could  not  unite.  Some,  the  'he- 
gitimists,'  wished  to  see  the  old  house  of  Bourbon  restored: 
others  were  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans;  a  few  were  Im' 
perialists  and  wanted  the  empire  of  the  Bouapartes  set  up  ^ain. 
The  first  business  of  the  Assembly  was  easily  disposed  of,  hu- 
miliating though  it  was.  Peace  was  conchided  with  Germany 
upon  her  own  terms,  only  Belfort  being  saved  by  the  diplomacy 
of  Thiers.  The  matter  of  real  difficulty  was  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  government.  For  the  time  being,  and  until 
something  better  and  more  permanent  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
name  and  the  forms  of  the  Republic  were  kept.  M.  Grdvy,  a 
moderate  Republican,  was  made  President  of  the  Assembly;  M. 
Thiers,  a  moderate  Orleanist,  was  chosen  'Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power '  of  the  Republic  (a  title  presently  changed  to  President) ; 
and  the  Assembly  itself  undertook  to  direct  afFairs,  through  the 
President  as  its  responsible  agent. 

A  fialanoo  of  Partin.  —  For  five  years  the  Assembly  main- 
tained its  authority  and  hold  upon  affairs.  It  had  been  given  no 
formal  commission  at  the  elections  what  it  should  do.  It  had 
been  clearly  enough  understood,  of  course,  that  it  was  first  of  all 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace  with  Germany;  but  no  one  knew  what 
the  voters  had  expected  it  would  do  after  that.  It  had  neither 
been  commissioned  to  form  a  government  nor  to  conduct  one,  and 
yet  it  certainly  had  not  been  forbidden  to  do  either.     The  Repub- 
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licans,  floding  tberoselves  in  a  minority,  urged  that  the  Assembly 
had  no  authority  to  make  a  permanent  constitution,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  the  people  asked  to  choose  a  new 
assembly  explicitly  authorized  to  frame  a  government.  The 
monarchical  majority,  however,  feared  that  they  should  not  hare 
such  another  chance  as  the  present  to  frame  a  government  to  theii 
own  liking,  and  claimed  that  as  a  National  Assembly  elected 
without  instructions  the  existing  body  had  practically  received 
sovereign  powers  from  the  electors  and  might  do  as  it  pleased, 
watching,  as  prudent  men  should,  the  while,  the  temper  of  the 
country.  The  real  difficulty  was  to  hit  upon  a  practicable  pro- 
gramme, agreeable  to  all  factions  of  the  monarchists.  The 
interests  of  the  factions  proved  in  fact  irreconcilable  and  it  soon 
became  evident  to  conservative  and  observant  men  of  every  opin- 
ion that  the  Bepublic  must  be  left  standing.  Thiers  declared 
very  frankly  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; but  he  believed  a  republic  to  be  the  real  preference  of  the 
country,  and  he  knew  that  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  any  one 
of  the  royal  houses  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  under  the  circumstances.  "The  Hepublio  exists," 
he  said;  "  it  is  the  legal  government  of  the  country;  to  wish  for 
anything  else  would  be  a  revolution."  The  monarchists  had  at 
all  events  lost  their  opportunity  by  waiting;  opinion  ran  steadily 
gainst  them,  and  it  was  presently  too  late. 

The  Framing  of  the  Conititntioa.  —The  more  statesman- 
like and  practical  men  amongst  them  saw  at  last  very  clearly  that 
they  must  frame  a  republican  government  or  none  at  all ;  but  they 
determined  to  do  as  little  as  possible  towards  making  the  consti- 
tution they  ebonld  frame  definitive  and  difficult  of  alteration. 
They  would  make  the  forms  of  the  new  government  snch  that  it 
could  at  any  rate  be  readily  changed,  and  that  without  radical 
amendment,  into  a  constitutional  monarchy.  They  gave  it,  ac- 
cordingly, as  simple  and  rudimentary  a  frame  as  possible,  leav- 
ing almost  every  detail,  and  even  some  of  the  main  arrangements 
of  its  administration,  to  be  settled  by  ordinary  legislation;  and 
they  took  care  to  make  constitutional  change  as  easy  and  informal 
a  matter  as  might  he  without  risking  immediate  instability.  For 
four  years  they  experimented  with  the  government  they  liad; 
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defining  the  powers  of  the  FreBident  and  their  owd  relations  to 
him  more  than  once,  as  if  tentatively,  and  so  as  it  were  testing 
and  shaping  the  arrangements  to  which  they  should  ultimately 
give  permanency.  About  a  month  after  its  convening  the  As- 
sembly removed  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles.  While  the  Com- 
mune ruled  Paris  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  could  of  conrse 
think  of  nothing  but  the  measures  neoessary  to  establish  order 
and  the  authority  of  the  government.  When  order  had  been  re- 
stored, it  was  still  necessary  to  handle  the  finances  and  arrange 
many  disordered  matters  of  administration.  What  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  governing  the  country  and  the  even  greater  difficulty  of 
quieting  its  own  factions,  it  proved  impracticable  for  the  Assem- 
bly to  enter  upon  the  work  of  constitution-making  before  1873. 
The  work  was  not  completed  before  the  closing  months  of  1875. 

Meanwblle  {August  81,  1871),  by  the  same  act  which  conferred 
upon  him  bis  new  litle  ot  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Aasembly  had 
defined  iu  relations  to  Thiers,  constituting  him  its  responsible  minister, 
with  the  right  to  appoint  the  other  executive  officers  of  the  government  and 
to  address  Ihe  Assembly  upon  all  matters  of  public  business,  and  giving 
bim  a  term  of  ofGce  which  sliould  last  until  it  should  have  finished  its  own 
business.  In  March,  1873,  thinking  him  too  dominant  in  Its  coDOsels,  it 
had  sought  to  exclude  the  President  from  its  debates,  except  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  to  put  a  responsible  cabinet  of  mlnis(«rs  between 
itself  and  the  head  of  the  government.  Two  months  later  It  forced  M. 
Thiers  to  resign  and  elected  Marshal  MacMahon  to  exercise  the  office  ol 
President  in  ills  stead,  fixing  hla  term  at  seven  years  and  leaving  the  scope 
of  his  authority  and  of  his  relations  to  the  legislature  to  be  determined  by 
the  definitive  constitutional  laws  it  was  about  to  frame.  It  had  experi- 
mented long  enougli  at  governing  and  at  the  making  and  modifying  of 
Executives,  and  was  ready,  as  It  no  doubt  saw  the  country  was,  for  its- 
final  task. 

Scope  and  Charaoter  of  the  Coutitiitional  and  Organic 
Laws  of  1875.  —  In  framing  the  laws  which  were  to  give  shape  to 
the  new  government  the  Assembly  distinguished  between  those 
which  were  to  be  'constitutional '  and  subject  to  change  only  by 
special  processes  of  amendment,  and  those  which,  though  'or- 
ganic, '  were  to  be  left  subject  to  change  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  statutory  enactment  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
The  'constitutional '  laws,  passed  February  21th  and  25th  and  Julj 
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16th,  1S76,  respectively,  dealt  in  the  simplest  possible 
with  the  larger  features  of  the  new  government's  structure  and 
operation ;  the  election  and  general  powers  of  the  President;  the 
division  of  the  National  Assembly  into  two  houses,  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  general  powers  and  mutual  relations  of 
the  two  Houses,  the  President's  relation  to  them,  and  the  general 
rules  which  should  control  their  assembling  and  adjournment. 
Two 'organic'  statutes,  bearing  date  August  2nd  and  November 
30th,  1875,  respectively,  provided  for  the  election  of  Senators  and 
Deputies.  The  only  radical  amendment  of  the  'constitutional' 
laws  since  then  effected  was  made  in  August,  1884,  when  almost 
the  whole  of  the  constitutional  law  regarding  the  compositioQ  and 
powers  of  the  Senate  was  repealed,  and  replaced  by  an  'organic' 
law  (that  is,  an  ordinary  statute)  which  introduced  a  number  of 
important  changes,  and  left  the  organization  and  authority  of  the 
Senate  henceforth  open  to  the  freest  legislative  alteration,  likely 
to  be  checked  only  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Senate  must  itself 
assent  to  the  changes  made.  The  'organic '  laws  of  1875  with 
regard  to  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  been  several 
times  amended. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  Chambers.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  invested  Marshal  MacMahon 
with  the  presidential  power,  upon  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers 
in  May,  1873,  with  a  distinct  purpose.  MacMahon  was  at  once  a 
popular  and  patriotic  soldier  and  a  partisan  of  monarchy.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  might  keep  the  chief  executive  place  of  the  nation 
warm  for  some  sovereign  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon  and  en- 
throned,—  not  necessarily  by  coup  d'itat:  perhaps  by  a  mere 
modification  of  the  constitutional  laws  with  regard  to  the  person 
and  powers  of  the  head  of  the  state.  Sovereignty,  nevertheless, 
passed  under  the  new  constitution  to  the  new  National  Assembly, 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  'constitutional '  laws 
of  1875  can  be  changed  at  will  by  the  legislature  which  they  called 
into  existence:  changed  by  the  simple  substitution  of  action  in 
joint  Assembly  for  the  ordinary  separate  action  in  two  houses. 
The  Senators  and  Deputies  have  but  to  unite  in  National  Assem- 
bly to  become  as  sovereign  as  the  Assembly  which  created  them 
(see  page  134).     They  are,  besides,  the  sole  judges  of  their  own 
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constitutional  powers.  No  courts  restrain  them.  France,  like 
Eogland,  vests  in  her  parliament  a  complete  sovereignty  of  dis- 
cretion as  to  its  own  acts. 

The  principal  difference  between  tbe  tvio  caaes  is,  that  the  Eogliah 
Parliament  may  exercige  all  its  powers  in  tbe  same  way,  by  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  eiiactmeDt,  whether  it  changes  by  the  act  a  mere  detail  ot 
tbe  common  law  or  a  chief  arrangement  of  the  constitution  ot  tbe  realm, 
\Thile  the  French  cbambers  are  put  under  limiiationa  of  procedure  in 
respect  of  every  alteration  of  Ibe  fundamental  law. 

The  constitutional  arrangements  thus  effected  have  this 
admirable  difference  from  all  other  previous  constitutions  France 
has  had  since  the  Revolution;  they  do  not  pretend  to  constitute 
the  whole  body  of  her  fundamental  public  law.  They  exclude 
neither  precedent  nor  growth.  In  practice  even  the  precedents 
of  previous  constitutions  have  been  suffered  to  have  a  part  in  sup* 
plementing  them.  So  much  of  former  constitutional  usage  as  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  laws  and  character  of  the  Republic  is 
regarded  as  still  in  force.  There  has  been  no  absolute  break 
with  the  past,  but  only  a  new  construction  on  old  foundations. 

nie  Chamber  of  Sepnties.  —  It  was  the  hope  of  the  consti- 
tution-makers of  1875  that  the  Senate  would  have  equal  weight 
in  affairs  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  that  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  Effective  power  has  fallen  from  the  first  to  the 
popular  chamber,  and  the  Senate  has  been  thrust  into  a  secondary 
r61e.  Of  the  choice  ot  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
constitutional  laws  say  no  more  than  that  they  shall  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  'Organic'  statute  law  has  organized  the 
Chamber  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  to  every  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Deputies  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  their  term,  unless  the  Chamber  be  sooner  dissolved,  is 
four  years.  The  eighty-aii  Departments  into  which  the  country 
is  divided  are  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Chamber,  as  in 
the  Senate  (page  153).  To  each  Department  is  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  deputies,  according  to  its  population ;  every  Depart- 
ment, however,  whatever  its  population,  being  entitled  to  at  least 
three  representatives.  The  deputies  are  elected,  not  'at  large ' 
for  the  whole  Department,  that  is,  on  a  general  ticket,  but  by 
districts,  as  members  of  our  federal  House  of  Bepresentatives 
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are  chosen  in  the  States.  The  ArrondUaements  serve  as  '  con- 
gressional  districts,'  as  we  should  call  them,*  — and  this  method 
of  voting  is  accordingly  known  in  France  as  scrutin  d'arrondiase- 

ment  (ballot  by  arrondissement). 

This  was  the  original  arrangement  of  1875  ;  but  in  1885  the  Hyateni  of 
voting  for  deputies  in  each  Department  on  a  genemi  ticltet,  as  ne  vote 
for  presidential  electors  in  the  States,  was  introduced,  being  called  scrutin 
de  title  (ballot  by  list).  It  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Gambetta, 
who  thought  that  a  system  of  general  tickets  would  give  his  party  a  freer 
sweep  of  popular  majorities.  In  1869,  however,  terutln  d'arroiidUaemeni 
was  reestablished,  because  tcrutin  de  lUte  had  given  too  free  a  sweep  to 
the  popular  majorities  of  General  Boidanger. 

The  principal  colonies,  too,  are  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Chamber.  Algiers  sends  five  deputies ;  Cochin-China,  Guade- 
loupe, Guyana,  India,  Martinique,  Reunion,  and  Sen^al  each 
send  one.  In  all,  there  are  six  hundred  and  two  deputies.  Elec- 
tions to  the  Chamber  do  not  take  place  at  regular  intervals  and 
on  fixed  dates  named  by  statute,  but  must  be  ordered  by  decree 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  each  case.  The  law  directs, 
however,  that  the  President  must  order  an  election  within  sixty 
days,  or,  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  within  two  months  after  the 
expiration  of  a  term  of  the  Chamber ;  and  that  the  new  Chamber 
must  come  together  within  the  ten  days  following  the  election. 
At  least  twenty  days  must  separate  decree  and  day  of  election. 

Enaction  by  Majoiity.  —  The  law  governing  the  election  of 
Deputies  provides  against  choice  by  plurality  on  the  first  ballot ;  and  the 
result  is  unfortunate.  If  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  in  an  elec- 
toral district  (an  arrondieeement),  an  election  on  the  £rst  ballot  is  possi- 
ble only  if  one  of  the  candidates  receives  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the 
votes  oast  not  only,  but  also  at  least  one-fourth  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  registered  voters  in  the  district.  If  no  one  receives  such  a  majority, 
another  vote  must  be  taken  two  weeks  later,  and  at  this  a  plurality  is 
sufficient  to  elect.  The  result  is,  that  the  multiplication  of  parties,  or 
rather  the  multiplication  of  groups  and  factions  within  the  larger  party 
lines,  from  wliich  Franc*  naturally  sufieis  overmuch,  is  directly  encour- 
aged. Rival  groups  are  tempted  to  show  their  strength  on  the  first  ballot 
'  Arrondiuemenii  having  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people  are  divided  into  districts,  called  circonscnpfions  —  one  for  each 
hundred  thousand  people  or  fraction  tliereof . 
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tn  wt  election,  for  the  porpoae  of  winning  a  place  or  ezchangliig  favor 
for  favor  in  the  second.  They  lose  nothing  by  falling  in  the  first ;  they 
may  gain  conceasioiiB  or  be  more  regarded  another  time  by  showing  a 
little  strength  ;  and  rivalry  is  encouraged,  instead  of  consolidation.  Prance 
cannot  aSord  to  fosl«r  factions. 

The  Sflnato.  —  By  an  act  of  the  National  Assembl;  passed 
Ai^uBt  14tb,  18S4,  almost  the  vhole  of  the  const! tutional  law  of 
February  24th,  1875,  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  qualificationB  and  election  of  senators  was  stripped  of 
its  '  constitational '  character  and  became  an  ordinary  statute. 
Four  months  later  it  was  replaced  by  the  act  of  December  9th, 
1884.  In  all  that  respects  its  oi^anization  and  in  much  that  re- 
spects its  powers  the  Senate  has  become  a  merely  statutory  body. 
So  far  as  the  '  constitutional '  laws  are  concerned,  it  might  be  con- 
stituted by  executive  appointment  or  by  lot.  By  statute  it  has 
been  made  to  consist  of  three  hundred  members  chosen  by  '  elec- 
toral colleges '  specially  conetitated  for  the  purpose  in  the  several 
Departments  and  colonies,  and  the  term  of  senatorship  has  been 
fixed  at  nine  years.'  Forty  years  has  been  declared  the  minimum 
age  for  senators.  The  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  senators 
is  composed  in  each  Department  of  the  deputies  from  the  Depart- 
ment, the  members  of  the  '  General  Council '  of  the  Department 
(page  169),  and  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  its  several  Arron- 
dissements  (page  171),  together  with  delegates  chosen  in  each 
Commune  by  the  Communal  Council,  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  numbers  of  the  Communal  Council.  One-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  In  legal 
powers  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  upon  a  footing  of  equally 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  except  that  money  bills  must 
ordinate  with  the  Cliamber ;  and  though  it  has  in  practice  been 
conceded  that  the  Senate  may  amend  them,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  it  can  of  strict  legal  right  add  to  money  bills.  In 
political  power,  of  course,  the  Chamber  overshadows  and  domi- 
nates the  Senate. 

>  IJntU  1884  the  law  provided  that  seventy-five  of  the  senatorial  seats 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Senate  itself,  and  held  for  lite.  By 
virtue  of  the  constitutional  change  effected  in  18S4,  all  vacancies  occurring 
in  these  life-memberahips  are  now  filled  by  election  In  the  Departments,  at 
other  seats  are,  and  for  the  usual  term  of  nine  years. 
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Legislation  determines  from  time  to  time  how  many  senatora  ehatl 
be  elected  b;  each  Department.  According  to  the  present  distribation 
ten  are  returned  Ijy  the  city  of  Paris,  which  itself  constitutes  most  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine.  Other  Departments  vary  in  their  representation 
from  two  to  eight.  "The  following  elect  one  senator  each  :  the  Territory 
of  Belfort,  the  three  Departments  of  Algeria,  the  four  colonies,  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  Rdunion,  French  Indies."    (I<aw  of  Dec.  0,  1884.) 

In  Caae  of  Uaoipatloii.  —  In  case  the  Chambers  should  be  ille- 
gally dissolved  or  hindered  from  assembling,  the  General  Councils  of  tbe 
Departments  are  to  convene  without  delay  in  their  respective  places  of 
meeting  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  preserving  order  and  quiet. 
Each  Council  Is  lo  choose  two  delegates  to  join  delegates  from  the  other 
Coimcils  in  assembling  at  the  place  whither  the  members  of  the  legal  gov- 
ernment and  the  regular  representatives  of  the  people  who  have  escaped 
the  tyranny  have  l>etaken  themselves.  The  extraordinary  assembly  thuB 
brought  together  is  authorized  to  constitute  itself  for  businesa  when  half 
the  Departments  shall  be  represented ;  and  it  may  take  any  steps  that 
may  he  necessary  to  mt^ntain  order,  administer  affairs,  and  establish  the 
Independence  of  the  regular  Chambers.  It  is  dissolved,  ipto  facto,  so  soon 
as  tbe  regular  Chambers  can  come  together.  If  that  be  not  possible,  it  is 
to  order  a  general  election,  within  one  month  after  its  own  assembling; 

The  Hational  Assembly:  its  Fnnctiotis.  —  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  meet  together  in  joint  session  as  a  National 
Assembly  for  two  purposes :  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Since  November, 
1879,  the  Houses  have  met  for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary 
legislative  functions  in  Paris ;  as  a  National  Assembly  they  meet 
in  Versailles,  apart  from  the  exciting  influences  of  the  great  capi- 
tal, which  has  led  so  many  assemblies  captive.  Whether  met  for 
the  election  of  the  President  or  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  'National  Assembly  must  do  the  single  thing  which  it 
has  convened  to  do  and  then  at  once  adjourn.  For  the  election 
of  the  President  there  are  clearly  determined  times  and  occa- 
sions :  whenever  the  office  of  President  falla  vacant,  whether  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  or  by  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

BevlsioD  of  ConatitntioD.  —  A  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution may  take  place  whenever  the  two  Houses  are  agreed  that 
revision  is  necessary.  It  has,  thus  far,  been  customary  for  the 
Houses  to  consider  separately  beforehand  not  only  the  propriety 
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of  a  revision,  — that  standing  constitutional  rules  require,  — bnt 
also  the  particular  points  at  which  revision  is  necessary  and 
the  lines  on  which  it  should  proceed;  and  to  know  each  other's 
minds  on  these  important  heads  before  agi-eeing  to  a  National 
Assembly.  Alike  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  for  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  an  absolute  majority  vote 
of  the  united  Chambers  suffices. 

It  might  easily  bnppen  that  the  majority  in  oDe  of  the  Houaea 
would  be  outvoted  on  joint  ballot  in  National  Assembly.  If  sucb  were 
likely  to  be  the  case,  that  majority  could  hardly  be  expected  to  con- 
sent readily  to  a  joint  session.  France  has,  not  two,  but  inany  naUonal 
parties,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  effect  the  same  combination  of 
[actjons  in  support  of  a  measure  la  both  the  Houses.  Cases  must  fre- 
quently arise  in  which  a  joint  vote  of  the  Houses  upon  a  particular  measure 
would  carry  with  it  defeat  to  the  policy  preferred  In  one  of  tbem.  And 
yet  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  prevent  the  majority  in  a  joint  session 
taking  up  and  deciding  questions  not  agreed  upon  beforehand.    The  only 


The  National  Assembly  is  the  most  completely  sovereign 
body  known  to  the  Constitution,  there  being  but  one  thing  it 
cannot  do  under  existing  law:  it  cannot  sit  as  long  as  it  pleases. 
Its  sessions  must  not  exceed  in  length  the  duration  of  an  ordi- 
nary legislative  session  (five  months).  It  is,  indeed,  forbidden, 
besides,  to  consider  -the  repeal  of  republican  government;  but  it 
could  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  it. 

The  ofBcera  of  the  Senate  act  as  officers  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Tbey  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  six  Secretaries,  and 
three  Qusstars,  elected  for  one  year.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  bas  the 
same  offices,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  secretarysliips. 

The  President  of  the  Kepnblie.  —  The  president,  elected  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  Chambers,  is  titular  head  of  the  Executive 
of  France.  His  term  of  office  is  seven  years.  He  has  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  officers  of  the  public  service.  He 
has  no  veto  on  legislation,  but  he  is  authorized  to  demand  a  re- 
consideration of  any  measure  by  the  Houses.  He  can  adjourn  the 
Chambers  at  any  time  (though  not  more  than  twice  during  the 
same  session)  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month;  he  can 
close  a  regular  session  of  the  Houses  at  his  discretion  after  it  has 
continued  five  mouths,  and  an  extra  sessiou  when  he  pleases ;  and 
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he  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  mouths  of  its 
regular  sessiou.  A  dissoiutiou  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
puts  an  end  also  to  the  sessions,  though  not  to  the  life,  of  the 
Senate ;  for  it  cannot  act,  except  as  a  court,  without  the  Chamber. 
In  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  as  has  been  said,  the  Piesideut 
must  order  a  new  election  to  be  held  within  two  mouths  there- 
after, and  the  Houses  must  convene  within  ten  days  after  the 
election.  "  The  President  is  responsible  iu  case  of  high  treason 
oiily,"  says  the  constitutional  law  of  February  25th,  1876 ;  and, 
in  case  of  high  treason  the  Chamber  must  impeach,  the  Senate 
try,  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  four  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  have  been  forced  or  have  chosen  to  resign. 

The  only  limitation  put  by  law  upon  the  choice  of  the  National 
Assembly  iu  electing  a  President  of  the  Republic  is,  that  no  one 
shall  be  chosen  President  who  is  a  member  of  any  family 
which  has  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  Members  of  these 
families  are  also  excluded  from  seats  in  either  the  Chamber  or  the 
Senate. 

Inflnenoe  of  President  and  Senat«.  —  The  President  and 
Senate,  it  will  be  seen,  are  given  a  really  very  great  power  of 
control  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  within  the  choice  of 
the  President  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  Chamber  by  return- 
ing bills  to  it  for  reconsideration,'  or  by  adjourning  it  during  a 
period  of  too  great  excitement ;  and  it  is  within  the  choice  of  the 
President  and  Senate  acting  together  to  appeal  from  its  decisions 
to  the  constituencies  by  a  dissolution.  The  Senate,  moreover, 
has  once  and  again  been  given  so  many  members  of  real  weight 
of  character  and  distinction  of  career  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  act  in  restraint  of  the  Chamber  with  firmness 
and  success.  But,  though  the  National  Assembly  which  elected 
Thiers  and  MacMahon  and  put  together  the  framework  of  the 
conatitutiou  may  have  intended  the  new  government  to  be  iu 
some  real  sense  a  government  by  the  President,  it  has  iu  fact 
never  shown  the  President  in  any  degree  a  master  in  afCaira  since 
the  days  of  MacMahon  himself.     MacMahon  exercised  the  power 

1  The  President  ha«  no  veui  power  ajid  while  the  Chamber  must  recon- 
Blder  bills  thus  retmmed  to  it,  it  may  at  once  repass  them  without  change. 
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of  dissolution,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  change 
of  Deputies  only  taught  him  the  real  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Chamber.  Year 
by  year  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Senate  and  the  iriegulai 
but  always  irresistible  power  of  the  Chamber  have  become  more  - 
and  more  obvious. 

The  Cabinet  and  the  Coiuuil  of  Xiniiten.  —  A  Cabinet  of 
minivers  constitutes  a  link  between  the  President  and  the  Cham- 
bers :  and  the  political  functions  of  this  Cabinet  are  amongst  the 
central  features  of  government  in  France.  Both  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Council  consist  of  the  same  persona;  but  the  Cabinet  is  a 
political  body  exclusively  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Premier, 
while  the  Council  has  administrative  functiyfis  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  President.  The  distinction  illustrates  pointedly  the 
double  capacity  of  the  ministers. 

The  Xiniitiiei.  — There  are  now  fourteen  ministers :  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  filling  the  office  tilled  before  the  Revolution 
by  the  Chancellor ;  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  ante-revolutionary  days 
(page  143) ;  the  Minister  of  War,  who  acts  as  head  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  created  in  the  time  of  Mazaiin  (1644) ;  the 
Minister  of  Marine ;  the  Minister  of  Colonies ;  the  Minister 
of  Ftyreign  Affairs  (1644) ;  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an  ofiSce 
created  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  17dl,  by  a  consolidation 
of  the  pre-revolutionary  offices  of  Comptrollet-G-eneral  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Boyal  Household,  except  so  far  as  the  functions  of 
the  Comptroller-General  were  financial  and  bestowed  upon  the 
Minister  of  Finance  j  the  Minister  of  Public  Tuatruction  (1848) 
and  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Jh-anaporta- 
tion;  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (an  offii*  created  in  1812,  but 
afterwards  abolished,  to  be  revived  in  1828-30) ;  the  Minister 
of  TVade  and  Industry;  the  Minister  of  Labor;  the  Minister  of 
Supplies,  and  the  Minister  of  Munitions. 

The  Cabinet  —  As  a  Cabinet,  the  ministers  represent  the 
Chambers.  They  are  commonly  chosen  from  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Houses  ;  but,  whether  members  or  not,  they  have,  as 
ministers,  the  right  to  attend  all  sessions  of  the  Chambers  and  to 
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t&ke  a  specially  privileged  part  in  debate.'  The  same  right  ex- 
tends also  to  the  Under-secretarieS)  who  are,  consequently,  usually 
members  of  the  Chambers. 

The  Coonoil  of  Hiniiten.  —  Ab  an  administrative  Council 
-  the  ministers  are,  in  official  rank  at  least,  subordinate  to  the 
President,  who  is  the  Chief  Executive.  The  Council  sits  in  his 
presence  and  under  his  presidency.  Its  duty  is  to  exercise  a 
general  oversight  of  the  administration  of  the  lave,  with  a  view 
to  giving  unity  of  direction  to  affairs  of  state.  In  case  of  the 
death,  resignation,  or  incapacitation  of  the  President  of  the  Be- 
public,  the  Council  is  to  act  in  his  stead  until  the  National  As- 
sembly can  meet  and  elect  his  successor.  Its  members  are  ex 
officio  members  of  ^e  Council  of  State,  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal of  the  Republic  for  the  determination  of  administrative 
cases  (page  174). 

Belation  of  the  Wnuten  to  the  Preiideut  —  The  Council 
of  Ministers  is  a,  body  recognized  by  law,  the  Cabinet  is  not :  it 
is  only  the  ministers  in  consultation  concerning  matters  afFeoting 
their  political  responsibility :  it  ia,  aside  from  such  meetings  for 
consultation,  only  a  name  representing  their  union  in  responsi- 
bility. But  the  two  names,  Council  and  Cabinet,  furnish  con- 
venient means  for  making  plain  the  various  relations  of  the 
ministers  to  the  President.  As  a  Council  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
his  creation ;  as  a  Cabinet  they  are,  In  a  sense,  his  masters.  The 
Executive  Departments  or  Ministries  over  which  they  preside 
are  the  creation,  not  of  the  Constitution  or  of  statutes,  but  of  the 
President's  decree.  No  decree  of  the  President  is  valid,  however, 
unless  countersigned  by  the  minister  whose  department  is  affected. 
Any  such  decree  must,  too,  almost  necessarily  affect  the  budget, 
and  most  in  that  way  come  within  the  control  of  the  ministers 
and  the  Chambers.  The  ministers  are  the  President's  appointees ; 
but  he  must  appoint  ministers  who  are  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Cham- 
bers alone  for  their  conduct  in  office.  The  President  is  the  head 
of  the  administration;    but  his  salary  is  dependent  upon  the 

>A  minister  maj  speak  at  any  time  Id  the  Ch&mbera;  not  even  the 
clShire  (previous  questioo)  can  exclude  him.  In  1688  the  Minister  of  War 
was  without  a  seat  in  the  Cbamlwr. 
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annoal  budget  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  presents  to  the 
Chambers :  and  the  items  of  the  budget  are  matter  of  agreement 
between  the  ministeis  and  the  Chambers. 

All  these  '  buts '  are  ao  many  fingers  pointing  to  the  power  of 
the  Cabinet  over  the  President.  The  Ministers  are  in  fact  not  his 
represeDtatives,  but  representatives  of  the  Chambers.  In  this 
capacity  they  control  not  the  policy  only,  but  also  the  patronage 
of  the  government.  Naturally  the  President's  appointments, 
needing,  as  they  do  in  every  case,  the  countersignature  of  a 
minister,  are  in  general  the  appointments  of  the  ministers ;  and 
their  appointments  are  too  often  bestowed  according  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  Chambers,  —  are  too  often  used,  in  short,  to  be  cast 
as  bait  for  votes. 

The  Patronag*  cS  Offloe,  indeed,  threatens  to  become 
even  more  of  a  menace  to  good  government  in  France  than  it  has 
been  to  good  government  in  our  own  country  under  the  federal 
system  of  appointment.  The  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
ministers  in  France  is  vastly  greater  than  the  number  within  the 
gift  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  ministers' 
need  to  please  the  Chambers  by  favors  of  any  and  all  kinds  is  in- 
comparably greater  than  our  President's  need  to  please  Congress, 
since  they  are  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Chambers  for 
their  t«nure  of  office,  while  he  is  not  dependent  on  Congress  for  his. 

There  have  never  yet  iieen  in  France,  however,  any  such  whole- 
sale removals  from  office  upon  the  going  out  of  one  administra- 
tion and  the  coming  in  of  another  as  we  have  seen  ^ain  and 
^ain  in  this  country ;  because  there  has  really  been  no  radical 
change  of  administration  in  France  since  the  days  of  MacMahon. 
In  this  country,  as  in  England,  there  are  two  great  national  parties, 
and  the  government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  and  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  other.  But  in  France  a  change  of  cabinet  means 
nothing  more  than  a  change  from  the  leadership  of  one  group  to 
the  leadership  of  another. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of 
government,  the  only  real  party  opposed  to  the  Eepublicana  was 
made  up  of  persons  known  or  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  very 
form  of  government  under  which  the  country  was  living.  The 
people  never  gave  it  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  and  were  never 
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willing  to  intrust  it  with  ofiice.  Witli  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Bepablic  this  monarchical  party  has  disappeared ;  support  of 
the  Bepublic  has  become  unajiimous.  !No  well-defined  issues 
have  divided  the  people  or  their  representatives  into  two  great 
political  parties ;  at  present  eight  parties  are  represented  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  ranging  in  number  after  the  last  election 
from  136  to  26,  with  18  Independents.  Since  no  party  has  a 
majority,  a  ministry  must  depend  upon  a  bloc,  or  union  of  parties. 
There  is  thus  no  strong  bond  of  support  behind  any  ministry,and 
while  ministries  do  not  change  with  the  disconcerting  frequency 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Bepublic,  their  tenure  is  still  far  too  in- 
secure and  short  lived.  Generally  a  new  cabinet  is  composed  in 
part  of  men  who  held  office  also  in  the  cabinet  just  thrown  out. 
It  ia  a  change  only  of  chief  figures.  And  so  wholesale  removals 
from  office  do  nob  take  place. 

Kiniatwial  Seaponnbility. — The  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  to  the  Chambers  is  of  law,  and  not  simply  of  custom 
as  in  England.  Their  tenure  of  otBce  is  dependent  upon  the 
favor  of  the  Houses.  It  would  doubtless  be  so  without  law,  for 
no  policy  of  theirs  could  succeed  without  legislative  approval  and 
support,  and  it  is  French  precedent  as  well  as  English  for  minis- 
ters to  resign  when  defeated.  They  resign  because  they  will  not 
carry  out  measures  of  which  they  disapprove.  In  theory  their 
responsibility  is  to  both  Houses  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
almost  wholly  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  votes  of  the 
Senate  alone  seldom  make  or  unmake  Cabinets ' ;  that  has  come 
to  be  rew^nized  as  the  prerogative  of  the  popular  Chamber, 
which  is  more  directly  representative  of  the  nation. 

QuMlioni  and  Inta-pellatioiu.  —  The  ministers  may  be 
held  closely  to  their  responsibility  at  every  turn  of  their  policy 
by  means  of  various  simple  and  effective  forms  of  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  Chambers.  First  of  all  is  the  direct  question.  Any 
member  of  either  House  may,  after  due  notice  given  to  the  min- 
ister concerned,  aek  any  question  as  to  afFaire  of  state ;  and  an 
answer  is  demanded,  by  custom  at  least,  to  every  question  which 

'On  March  18,  1913  Brland  proposed  a  vote  of  <xinMeDc«  hi  tbe  SenaU 
on  the  queBtion  of  proportionftl  representation,  and  when  it  was  not  given, 
the  mlnistiy  resigned. 
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can  be  ajiBvered  publicly  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
Next  to  the  direct  question,  which  is  a  matter  between  the  indi- 
vidual questioner  and  the  minister  questioned,  comes  that  broader 
form  of  challenging  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  known  in  France 
as  the  '  InterpeUation.'  The  simple  questioner  must  first  get  the 
consent  of  the  minister  to  hear  his  question ;  an  interpellation,  on 
the  contrary,  can  he  brought  on  without  awaiting  the  acquiescence 
of  the  minister.  It  is  a  special  and  formal  challenge  of  the 
policy  or  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  some  matter  of  the  day,  and  is 
commonly  the  occasion  of  a  general  debate.  It  usually  results  in 
a  vote  expressive  of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
isters, aa  the  case  may  be.  It  is  the  question,  exalted  into  a 
subject  of  formal  discussion :  it  is  the  weightiest  form  of  interro- 
gating ministers :  it  makes  them  and  all  that  they  have  done  the 
objects  of  set  attax^k  and  defence.  A  third  and  still  more  formal 
method  of  bringing  administrative  acta  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Chambers  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation. 

The  power  of  interpellation  haa  been  go  indiBcriminately  and  unwisely 
used  ia  France  aa  aeriously  to  discredit  her  system  of  cabinet  government. 
Iiit«rpeUatJon  la  unhesitatingly  used  to  take  the  ministers  by  surprise 
Deputies  lie  in  wait  to  take  them  at  a  disadvantage.  They  ore  '  inter- 
pellated,' moreover,  most  often,  not  upon  questions  of  flrst-rate  impor- 
tance or  in  any  way  rept«sentativa  of  their  policy,  but  upon  trivial  matters 
of  the  moment.  A  sudden  impulse  upon  a  minor  question  of  administra- 
tion often  determines  the  vote,  and  a  cabinet  goes  out.  It  may  be,  as  if 
by  a  trick,  —  not  because  its  policy  has  been  t«ject«d  or  discredited,  but 
because  a  chance  and  temporary  majority  has  been  got  togetlier  against  it. 
Tet  the  French  regard  the.  interpellation,  despite  its  abuses,  aa  the  essence 
ct  constitutional  government  and  an  indispensable  element  in  securing 
ministerial  responsibility.  The  Chambers  have  sought  within  recent  years 
to  lessen  the  evils  of  interpellation  by  restricting  the  opportunities  for  Its 
lue.  Under  the  present  rules  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Chamlier  inter- 
pellations can  be  made  only  on  one  day  of  the  week.  Demands  for  inter- 
pellationa  are  so  numerous  that  few  can  be  made  in  tlie  time  allotted,  and 
as  each  takes  its  turn  in  order,  it  has  happened  that  interpellations  have 
been  reached  as  long  aa  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  were  made.  The 
Chamber  is  always  mistress  of  its  own  order  of  the  day  and  interpellations 
regarding  important  matters  may  be  heard  at  once  or  may  be  specially 
get  tor  an  eariy  day  The  number  of  interpellationa  ia  atill  so  great  as  to 
impose  a  terrible  tax  upon  the  time  of  both  ministers  and  Chambers. 
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Control  dnring  the  War,  — The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  have 
exeroiaed  a  wide  degi«e  of  control  over  the  government,  not  only  with 
respect  to  queationa  of  internal  affairs  but  also  with  respect  to  its  diplo- 
matic policy  and  the  general  direction  of  military  aftt^rs.  During  IfllS 
and  the  early  months  of  1BI6,  important  groups  in  the  Chamber  demanded 
that  ioterpellationa  upon  diplomatic  and  military  afiairs  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  secret  sesdon,  but  the  government  opposed  this  on  the  ground  of 
the  serious  consequences  that  might  result  from  a  discusdon  of  these 
matters,  even  in  a  secret  sestdon.  The  right  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
to  control  was  not  questioned,  but  the  government  thought  it  could  be  done 
better  by  the  great  parliamentary  committees  on  the  army,  finance,  and 
foreign  aSairs.  Finally  the  government  was  compelled  to  yield  and  on 
June  14--22,  1916,  secret  sessions  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Third  Republic.  Though  a,  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Briand 
ministry  was  given,  the  Chamber  resolved  to  appoint  a  special  cominittee, 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  government,  should  exercise  eSecUve 
control.  But  the  Chamber  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  plan  of  a 
special  committee  of  control  and  on  July  36, 1016,  it  delegated  to  the  great 
standing  committees  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise  effective  control.i 

The  Conne  of  Legialatioa. — All  propositioiiB  alike,  whether 
made  by  ministers  or  by  priyate  members,  have  to  go  to  a  apecial 
committee  for  consideration  before  reaching  a  debate  and  vote  by 
the  whole  House ;  but  the  propositions  of  private  members  must, 
in  the  Senate,  pass  another  test  before  they  reach  even  a  special 
committee.  They  must  go  first  to  the  'Monthly  Committee  on 
Parliamentary  Initiative,'  and  it  is  only  after  hearing  the  report 
of  that  Committee  upon  bills  submitted  to  it  that  the  Senate 
determines  whether  particular  measures  shall  be  taken  under 
further  consideration  and  advanced  to  the  special-committee  stage. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  every  proposition  of  a  private  mem- 
ber goes  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  who  refers  it  to  the 
permanent  committee  within  whose  province  it  &lls.  A  vote 
of  emergency  taken  upon  the  introduction  of  a  measure  can,  bow- 
ever,  rescue  a  ministerial  bill  from  all  committee  handling,  and 
a  private  member's  bill  from  the  delays  of  the  Initiative  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committeei.^  —  The  committee  organization  of  the 
House  ia  worthy  of  apecial  remark.  Every  month  during  the 
session,  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  divided  by  lot  into  nine 

1  Duguit,  Jlfanuel,  pp.  462  ff.  >  Aid.,  pp.  431  ft. 
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bmreatix.  The  busiuesa  of  these  bureaux  ie  not  to  ooDsider  bills 
bat  to  elect  the  committees  to  which  bills  are  referred. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  siikce  1915,  at  the  opeDing  of  a 
new  session  eleven  bureaus;  are  chosen  by  lot  and  they  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  certificates  of  election ;  other  burtaux 
are  chosen  m  the  event  the  Chamber  decides  to  establish  a  per- 
manent or  special  committee,  elected  by  the  bureaux,  in  addition 
to  the  great  standing  committees. 

Until  1902  the  committees  of  both  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  special  and  temporary :  special  in  that  they 
were  appointed  to  consider  one  or  more  definite  points  and  they 
could  not  consider  anything  else ;  temporary,  that  is,  they  ceased 
to  exist  so  soon  as  the  matter  with  which  they  were  intrusted 
was  disposed  of.  Since  1902  the  Chamber  has  adopted  the 
system  of  permanent  or  standing  committees,  chosen  for  a  year, 
among  which  all  the  business  ia  distributed.  In  1911  the  Senate, 
though  holding  in  principle  to  the  theory  of  special  committees, 
decided  to  establish  a  certain  number  of  standing  committees. 
The  number  of  these  committees  in  the  Chamber  is  nineteen  and 
in  the  Senate  font.  In  the  Senate  they  are  chosen  by  the 
bureaux,  but  in  the  Chamber  a  method  is  used  which  gives  pro- 
portional representation  to  the  various  political  groups;  the 
bureaux  of  the  different  groups  report  to  the  president  a  com- 
plete list  of  their  members  and,  after  agreement  among  them- 
selves, the  list  of  candidates  which  they  have  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  proportion.  This  list  is  regarded  as 
having  received  the  ratification  of  the  Chamber  unless  fifl^ 
deputies  have  opposed  it  by  a  declaration  in  writing  delivered  to 
the  president.  In  the  event  of  opposition  the  Chamber  proceeds 
to  a  vote  by  the  scrutin  de  li^e.  Each  committee  consists  of 
foity-fonr  members  and  no  deputy  can  serve  on  more  than  three 
committees  at  the  same  time. 

The  very  existence  of  committees  and  of  the  matter-of-course 
reference  of  all  measures  to  their  consideration,  means  that  the 
Chamber  insists  upon  examining  and  sifting  all  proposals  for 
itself,  whether  they  have  been  introduced  by  the  ministers  or  not 
It  means,  consequently,  that  the  leadership  of  the  ministers  is 
thus  still  further  broken  and  embarrassed.    The  committees  will 
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always  insist  upon  putting  some  touch  at  least  of  their  own 
handiwork  upon  the  bills  submitted  to  them ;  and  even  the 
ministeia  may  count  upon  seeing  their  proposals  pulled  about 
and  altered. 

The  Bod^  Committee.  —  All  financial  matters  are  con- 
sidered by  special  standing  committees  chosen  for  one  year ;  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  Budget  Committee  composed  of 
forty-four  members,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  Finance  Committee 
composed  of  eighteen  members ;  and  these  Committees,  like  other 
standing  committees,  arrogate  to  themselves  something  like  abso- 
lute domination  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government,  with 
the  result  of  robbing  financial  legislation  of  order  and  consistency, 
and  of  sadly  obscuring  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers.  Other 
committees  simply  consider  and  report ;  the  Budget  Committee 
undertakes  often  radically  to  revise,  sometimes  altogether  to 
transform,  ministerial  proposals,  originating  when  it  was  meant 
only  to  control. 

a«vatmii«at  by  th«  Ctiamb«n.  —  Ministerial  reaponiiibilitj  has 
rapidly  degenerated  In  France  into  government  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Ministerial  reHponsibillty  is  compatible  -with  ministerial  leadership  ;  and 
under  a  ministry  really  given  leave  to  direct  the  course  of  pablio  policy,  the 
Chambers  judging  and  controlling  but  not  directing,  tbat  policy  might  have 
dignity,  consistency,  and  strength.  But  in  France  the  ministers  have,  more 
and  more  as  the  yeara  of  the  Republic  have  multiplied,  been  made  to  substi- 
tute for  originative  leadership  submissive  obedience  to  the  wishes,  and  even 
to  the  whims,  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  extraordinary  functions 
which  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed  by  the  Budget  Committ«e  simply  minor 
the  whole  political  situation  in  France.  • 

The  AdministratiTe  aBd  Judicial  Fowert  of  the  Exeontire. 
—  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  the  life  of  a  ministry  is  short 
and  its  leadership  in  the  houses  uncertain,  that  it  wholly  lacks 
power  while  it  lasts.  It  inherits  the  traditional  prerogatives  of 
the  French  Executive,  and  they  are  very  great.  The  powers  of 
the  President  are  the  powers  of  the  ministers.  His  power  to 
execute  and  administer  the  laws  means,  according  to  the  imme- 
morial practice  in  France,  that  he  may  freely  interpret  them  to 
meet  circumstances  and  cover  cases  which  the  legislature  did  not 
foresee  or  provide  for.  The  laws  are  for  the  most  part  them- 
selves without  detailed  provisions.     They  give  the  officers  of 
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state  who  are  to  execute  them  a  principle  by  which  to  go  rather 
than  a  body  of  minute  instructions.  He  may  not  disregard  the 
plain  principles  of  the  law,  indeed,  but  he  is  not  restrained  by 
xletail ;  and  in  shaping  administrative  arrangements,  instructing 
officials,  and  developing  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
business  the  executive  authority  exercised  by  the  ministers 
through  the  President's  decrees  is  in  most  cases  wholly  free  from 
the  trammels  of  statute.  The  legality  of  administrative  action, 
moreover,  is  tested,  when  challenged,  not  by  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law,  in  which  private  rights  are  determined  and  guarded,  but 
by  special  administrative  tribunals  in  which  the  utmost  latitude 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  of&cers  of  state  is  the  principle  chiefly 
respected  and  enforced.  The  Executive  inherits  a  very  absolute 
tradition  of  power. 

The  President's  power  to  '  dispose  of  the  ajmed  force '  of  the  nation  has 
been  employed  in  such  a  way  as  aJmoet  to  Eimount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  some  of  the  aggressiTe  colonial  schemes  into  which  French  ministrieB 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn.  There  goes  with  the  eiecuUve 
power  of  appointment,  too,  an  absolute  power  of  removal  from  office,  and 
all  the  vast  official  machinery  of  a  centralized  state  is  under  the  hands  of 
the  ministers  to  use  almost  as  they  will. 

Departmental  Fimotioiu.  —  The  main  duties  of  most  of  the 
Departments  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names  and  illus- 
trate the  range  of  function  assumed  by  the  government  in  France 
more  conspicuously  than  they  illustrate  the  form  and  spirit  of 
her  political  institutions.  A  mirror  of  the  political  life  of  France 
is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  more  largely  concerned  than  any  other  Department  with 
the  multifarious  details  of  local  government. 

LOCAI.   GOVBRUMKNT. 

France  still  preserves  the  administratiTe  divisions  created  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  December,  1789.  Instead  of  the 
old  system  of  ecclesiastical  dioceses,  military  provinces,  and  ad- 
ministrative '  generalities '  (page  143),  with  their  complexities  and 
'varieties  of  political  regulation  and  local  privilege,  there  is  a 
system,  above  all  things  simple  and  symmetrical,  of  Departvimta 
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divided  into  ArrondissementB,  ArrondiaaemeTUs  divided  into  Can- 
tons, and  Cantons  divided  into  Communes.  Much  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  divisions  is  tlie  Department :  whether  for  military, 
judicial,  educational,  or  political  administration,  it  is  the  impor- 
tant, the  persistent  unit  of  organization ;  airondissement,  canton 
and  commune  are  only  divisions  of  the  Department,  —  not  frac- 
tions of  France,  but  only  fractions  of  her  Departments.  The 
canton,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  an  election  district ;  and  the 
arrondissement  is  only  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department.  The  symmetry  of  local  government  ia  perfect 
throughout.  Everywhere  the  central  government  superintends 
the  local  elective  bodies ;  and  everywhere  those  bodies  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  are  hedged  in  by  the  same  limitatioDS  of 
power. 

The  several  parts  of  the  system  of  local  government  in  ' 
France  will  thus  be  seen  to  rest,  not  upon  any  historical  ground- 
work, creating  each  a  vital  whole,  with  traditions  of  local  self- 
government  handed  down  from  an  older  time  of  freedom,  but  upon 
a  bureaucratic  groundwork  of  system.  France,  therefore,  in  ap- 
proaching confirmed  democracy  and  complete  self-government,  is 
'building,  not  upon  a  basis  of  old  habit,  fixed  firmly  in  the  stiff 
soil  of  want  and  prejudice,  but  upon  a  basis  of  new  habit  widely 
separated  from  old  wont,  depending  upon  the  shifting  soil  of  new 
developments  of  character,  new  aptitudes,  new  purposes.  Her 
new  ways  run  across,  not  with,  the  grain  of  her  historical  nature. 
Her  self-government  is  a-making  instead  of  resting  upon  some- 
thing already  made. 

Th«  Department:  tiie  Frrfeet.  —  The  central  figure  of 
French  administration  is  the  Prefect,  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Intendant  (page  143).  He  is  the  E^ent  of  the  central  government 
in  the  Department.  He  is  the  recruiting  officer  of  that  district, 
its  treasurer,  its  superintendent  of  schools,*  its  chief  of  police,  its 
executive  officer  in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  and  the  ap- 
pointer  of  most  of  its  suljordinate  officials.  He  fills  a  double 
capacity:  he  is  the  agent  and  appointee  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the  local  legislative 
aathoritieB.    He  is  at  once  member  and  overseer  of  the  Genera! 


1  He  appointa  and  discipUnefl  the  teacheia. 
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Council  of  Ha  Department ;  and  he  is  neeeesarily  its  agent,  inas- 
much as  he  commands,  as  repiesentative  of  the  authorities  in 
Paris,  all  the  instrumentalities  through  which  its  purposes  must 
be  effected.  A  minister  can  veto  any  act  of  a  Prefect,  —  for  he 
is  the  representative  of  any  minister  who  needs  his  executive  aid 
in  the  Department,  —  but  no  ministei  can  override  him  and  act 
by  his  own  direct  authority.  Until  he  is  dismissed  the  minister 
must  act  through  him. 

When  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  central  authorities  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  general  statutes  or  of  general  administrative 
regulations  the  Prefect  has,  of  course,  no  choice  but  to  obey  the 
orders  he  receives  from  the  ministers  in  Paris.  But  when  he 
acts  in  local  matters,  he  may  use  his  own  discretion  and  can  be 
brought  to  book  only  by  judicial  process  and  upon  complaint. 
It  is  of  great  consequence,  therefore,  that  his  powers  in  the 
lield  of  local  government  are  so  many  and  so  important.  He 
prepares  the  budget  of  the  Department  not  only  but  also  all  the 
other  business  upon  which  the  General  Council  of  the  Department 
(pages  168, 169)  is  expected  to  act.  His  initiative  determines  the 
greater  part  of  what  that  Council  does ;  and  it  can  act  only  through 
him  in  getting  its  resolutions  carried  into  effect.  His  police 
power  extends  beyond  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
police  of  the  Department  to  the,  at  any  rate,  indirect  control  of 
the  police  oi^anization  and  the  police  regulations  of  the  Com- 
munes, many  of  which  are  great  cities,  with  elective  officers  of 
their  own  (pa^e  171).  Every  mayor's  police  appointments  must 
be  confirmed  by  him,  and  he  alone  can  remove  police  officials 
from  office  in  the  Communes.  'Police 'affairs,  in  France,  more- 
over, cover  not  merely  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  but  also  such  important  matters  as  those,  for 
example,  which  concern  the  public  health.  In  respect  of  some 
matters  of  local  management,  too,  the  Prefect  can  act  by  direct 
orders  of  his  own,  addressed  to  the  officials  of  the  Communes,  as 
if  to  his  own  immediate  subordinates.  He  can  in  his  discretion 
suspend  the  mayor  of  a  Commune  from  office  for  a  month's  time ; 
he  can  suspend  also  the  session  of  a  communal  council  (page  173) 
for  a  like  period. 

The  Prefect  may  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
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Goimcil  of  the  Department  at  any  time  except  when  his  acconnts 
are  being  oonsideied. 

Such  is  the  legal  position  of  the  Prefect.  Hia  actual  position 
is  somewhat  different  The  politios  of  the  Republic,  one  of 
whose  tendencies  has  been  to  contribute  by  degrees  to  local  self- 
goTemment,  is  making  the  Prefect  more  and  more  laigely  the 
executive  agent  of  the  General  Council  of  bis  Department.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  is  in  law  first  of 
all  and  chiefly  the  representative  of  the  Interior.  But  the  other 
ministers  also,  as  has  been  said,  act  through  him  in  many  things. 
He  frequently  owes  his  appointment  to  the  favorable  influence 
of  the  deputies  and  senators  from  his  Department  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  he  is  kept,  by  bis  personal  relations 
with  them,  close  to  local  influences.  He  is,  consequently,  not  the 
autocrat  he  was  under  Kapoleon. 

The  Qeneral  Council  of  the  Department  —  The  legislative 
body  of  the  Department  is  the  General  Council,  which  is  made 
up  of  representatiTes  chosen,  one  from  eadi  canton,  by  universal 
suffrage.  Except  during  a  session  of  the  Chambers,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bepublic  may  at  any  time  dissolve  the  General  Council 
of  a  Department  for  cause.  The  election  of  representatives  to  the 
General  Council,  like  the  election  of  deputies,  does  not  take  place 
upon  days  set  by  statute,  but  on  days  set  by  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  Council  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
In  order  that  members  of  the  General  Council  may  be  in  fact 
representatives  of  at  least  a  respectable  number  of  the  voters  of 
the  cantons,  the  law  provides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
Deputies  (page  153),  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  on  a  first  ballot 
unless  voted  for  on  that  ballot  by  an  absolute  majority  in  a  poll 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  registered  voters.  Attention  having 
been  called  to  the  election  by  the  failure  of  a  first  ballot,  a  plu- 
rality will  suffice  to  elect  on  a  second.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  older 
candidate  is  to  be  declared  elected. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  varies  in  the  several  Depart- 
ments, according  to  the  number  of  cantons,  from  seventeen  to 
sixty-seven. 

;nie  Council  of  State  is  judge  of  the  validity  of  elections  to  its 
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membeTBhip,  and  a  seat  may  be  contested  on  the  initiatlTe 
either  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  the  Prefect,  or  a  constituent 
of  the  member  whose  rights  are  in  question,  or  a  defeated 
candidate. 

There  are  two  regular  sessions  of  the  Greneral  Council  each 
year.  The  duration  of  both  is  limited  by  law :  for  the  first  to 
fifteen  days,  for  the  second  to  one  month.  Extra  sessions  of 
eight  days  may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  by 
the  Prefect  at  the  written  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
If  the  Council  in  any  case  outsit  its  legal  term,  it  may  be  dia- 
solved  by  the  Prefect ;  if  it  overstep  its  jurisdiction  in  any  matter, 
its  acts  may  be  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  President.  Members 
are  liable  to  penalties  for  non-attendance  or  neglect  of  duty. 
They  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  nothing  for  their 
services. 

At  the  first  regular  session  of  the  year  the  Council  considers 
general  business;  at  the  second  and  longer  session  it  discusses 
the  budget  of  the  Department,  presented  by  the  Prefect,  and 
audits  the  accounts  of  the  year.  At  either  session  it  may  require 
from  the  Prefect  or  any  other  chief  of  the  departmental  service 
full  oral  or,  if  it  choose,  written  replies  to  all  questions  it  may 
have  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  administration. 

The  Buperrisory  and  regulative  powers  of  the  General  Council 
are  of  considerable  importance ;  but  its  originating  powers  are 
of  the  most  restricted  kind.  It  has  the  right  to  appropriate 
certain  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  local  government,  but  it  has 
not  the  right  to  tax  for  any  purpose.  The  amount  and  the  source 
of  the  money  it  is  to  use  are  determined  by  the  Chambers  in 
Paris.  Even  such  narrowed  acts  of  appropriation  as  it  can  pass 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  presidential  decree.  Its  chief  functions 
are  directory,  not  originative.  It  sees  to  the  renting  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  needed  for  its  own  use,  for  the  use  of  the 
Prefect  and  his  subordinates,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  local  courts ;  it  votes  the  pay  of  the  police 
(grendarmerie)  of  the  Department ;  provides  for  the  cost  of  prints 
ing  the  election  lists ;  supervises  the  administration  of  the  roads, 
railroads,  and  public  works  of  the  Department ;  oversees  the  man- 
agement of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.    Host 
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important  of  all,  it  apportionH  among  the  several  arrondiaaementa 
the  direct  taxes  annually  voted  by  the  Chambers. 

The  Departmental  Commiition. — During  the  intervals 
between  its  sessions,  the  General  Council  is  represented  in  local 
administration  by  a  committee  of  its  own  members  called  the 
Departmental  Commission,  which  it  elects  to  counsel  and  over- 
see the  Prefect.  The  powers  of  this  Commission,  however,  are 
merely  advisory. 

Control  Control  —  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 
system  is  the  tutelage  in  which  local  bodies  and  the  individual 
citizen  himself  are  kept.  Fines  compel  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral CouQcU  to  do  their  work,  and  then  every  step  of  that  work 
is  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  central  administration.  Irregulari- 
ties in  the  election  of  a  member  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Council  by  the  Prefect,  as  well  as  by  its  own 
members  or  by  petition  from  the  constituency  affected.  If  the 
Council  overstep  the  limits  of  its  powers,  it  is  checked  by  decree 
of  the  President,  and  not  by  such  a  challenging  of  its  acts  in  the 
courts  by  the  persons  affected  as,  in  English  or  American  prac- 
tice, strengthens  liberty  by  making  the  individual  alert  to  assert 
the  law  on  his  own  behalf,  instead  of  trusting  inertly  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  all  things  in  order.  Even  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Council  is  restricted.  It  may  express 
its  views  on  any  matter  affecting  local  or  general  interests, '  if 
only  it  never  express  a  wish  which  has  a  political  character.' 

The  ArroudiHemsnt  is  the  electoral  district  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depnties  being 
elected,  as  we  have  seen,  not  'at  large,'  for  the  whole  Depart- 
ment, but  by  Arrondissements, —  not  by  scrutin  de  iiate,  that  is, 
but  by  scrutin  d'arrondissement  (page  162).  It  also  serves  as  a 
judicial  district  and  as  the  province  of  an  arrondissemental 
Council.  Its  chief  administrative  officer  is  a  Sub-Prefect.  The 
Council  of  the  Arrondissement  (conseil  d'ammdtaaement),  elected 
from  the  Cantons,  like  the  General  Council  of  the  Department) 
has  no  more  important  function  than  that  of  subdividing  among 
the  communes  the  quota  of  taxes  charged  to  the  Arrondissement 
fay  the  General  Council.  For  the  rest,  it  merely  gives  advice  to 
administrative  officers  appointed  by  the  ministers  in  Paris.    Ita 
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decisioDB  are  largely  (xmtrolled  by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  an- 
nulled by  tbe  President  of  the  Republic 

The  Canton  is  the  electoral  district  from  which  members 
are  chosen  to  the  General  Council  and  the  Council  of  the  Arron- 
dissement ;  it  marks  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace ; 
it  is  a  muster  district  for  tlie  army,  and  serves  as  a  territorial  unit 
of  organization  for  regietratiOD  and  for  the  departmental  care  of 
roads ;  but  it  has  no  administrative  organization  of  its  own.  It 
is  a  mere  region  of  convenient  size  for  electoral  and  like  purposes. 
The  Commnae,  unlike  the  Arrondissement  and  Canton,  is 
as  vital  an  organism  as  the  Department.  All  towns  are  Com- 
munes ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  much  larger  number  of  rur&l 
than  of  town  Communes. 

There  are  36,229  Communes,  most  of  which  have  less  than 
1600  inhabitants  and  many  of  which  have  less  than  500.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  have  more  than  20,000.  Every  city  of 
France,  except  Paris  and  Lyons,  is  organized  as  a  Commune. 

Paris  has  its  special  form  of  administration,  which  differs  from 
that  of  all  the  other  cities  of  France.  It  has  no  mayor,  but  its 
chief  administrative  officials  are  two  Prefects  —  one,  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which  embraces  Paris  and  the 
Immediate  environs,  who  exercises  all  the  functions  of  a  mayor 
except  those  relating  to  police;  the  other,  the  Prefect  of  police. 
The  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  eighty  members,  four  from 
each  of  the  twenty  Arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  Each  Arrondissement  has  its  own  mayor,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government. 

The  general  rule  of  French  administration  is  centralization,  the 
direct  representation  of  the  central  authority,  through  appointed 
officers,  in  every  grade  of  local  government,  and  the  ultimate 
dependence  of  all  bodies  and  officers  upon  the  ministers  in  Paris. 
In  one  particular  this  rule  is  departed  from  in  the  Commune. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Commune,  the  mayor,  is  elected, 
not  appointed.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  from 
among  its  own  members  and  is  given  one  or  more  assistants 
elected  in  the  same  way. 

Down  to  1874  the  mayors  of  the  more  populous  Communes 
were  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  Paris,  the  mayors  of  the 
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Bmaller  Commnnes  by  the  Prefects.  Between  1831  and  1862  the 
choice  of  the  appointing  power  was  confined  to  the  memberB  of 
the  Municipal  Councils ;  between  1852  and  1874  the  choice  might 
be  made  outside  those  bodies.  From  1871  to  1882  the  smaller 
Communes  elected  their  mayors,  indirectly  as  now.  Since  1882 
all  mayors  have  been  elected. 

Th«  Commniial  H agiatraoy.  —  The  mayor  and  his  assist- 
ants do  not  constitute  an  executive  board:  the  mayor's  assistants 
are  not  his  colleagues.  He  is  head  of  the  communal  government : 
they  have  their  duties  assigned  to  them  by  him.  The  mayor  is 
responsible  to  the  central  administration  and  its  departmental 
representative,  the  Prefect.  Once  elected,  he  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  he  will  not  do  the 
things  which  the  laws  demand  of  him  in  this  capacity,  the  Prefect 
may  delegate  some  one  else- to  do  them,  or  even  do  them  himself 
instead.  For  cause,  both  the  mayor  and  his  assistants  may  be 
suspended,  by  the  Prefect  for  one  month,  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  three  months,  and  all  their  acts  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  either  by  Prefect  or  Minister.  They  may  even  be  removed 
by  the  Executive. 

In  case  of  a  removal  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council  to 
fill  the  vac^cies,  and  to  fill  them  with  other  men ;  for  removal 
renders  the  mayor  or  his  assistants  ineligible  for  one  year. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  mayor  is  to  appoint  the  police  force  and 
other  subordinate  officers  of  the  Commune ;  but  in  Commnnes  of 
over  forty  thousand  inhabitants  the  mayor's  composition  of  the 
police  force  must  be  ratified  by  decree  of  the  President,  and  in 
other  Communes  all  his  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Prefect. 

^10  Htuilcipal  ConnciL  —  There  is  in  every  Commune  a 
Municipal  Council  (of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  members,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  Commune)  which  has,  besides  its  privilege  of 
electing  the  mayor  and  his  assistants,  pretty  much  the  same  place 
in  the  government  of  the  Commune  that  the  General  Council  has 
in  the  government  of  the  Department ;  and,  in  the  main,  a  like 
dependence  upon  the  approval  of  the  central  administration. 
Unlike  the  General  Council,  the  Municipal  Council  is  liable  to 
be  suspended  for  one  month  by  the  Prefect ;  like  the  Qeneial 
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Council,  it  may  be  diBsolved  by  dectee  of  the  President  passed 
in  the  Council  of  Mini8t«rs.  It  holds  four  regular  sessions  each 
year,  one  of  which  it  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  munici- 
pal budget,  which  is  presented  by  the  mayor.  Its  financial  ses- 
sion may  continue  sis  weeks ;  none  of  its  other  sessions  may  last 
more  than  fourteen  days.  The  mayor  acts  as  its  president,  ex- 
cept when  his  own  accounts  are  under  consideration. 

Neither  the  Municipal  Council  nor  the  Council  of  the  Arron- 
dissement  is  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  elections  of  its  members. 
Contested  election  cases  are  heard  by  the  Frefectural  Council. 

Until  1831  the  Municipal  Council  was  chosen  bythe  Prefect 
from  a  list  of  qualified  persons  made  up  in  the  Commune.  Be- 
tween 1831  and  1848  its  members  were  elected  by  a  restricted 
suffrage.  Since  1848  they  have  been  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage. 
In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Municipal  Council,  its  place  may 
be  taken,  for  the  oversight  of  current  necessary  matters,  by  a 
delegation  of  from  three  to  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bepublic  to  act  till  another  election  can  be  had.  This 
delegation  cannot,  however,  take  upon  itself  more  than  the  merely 
directory  powers  of  the  Council. 

AdminutratiTe  Conrti :  the  Coonoil  of  Stats. — So  thoroiigh 
is  the  differentiation  of  functions  in  France  that  actions  at  law 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  administration  are  instituted,  not  in 
the  regular  law  courts  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
but  in  special  administrative  courts  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  French  thought,  inherited  from  days  of  un- 
bounded royal  prerogative,  makes  sharp  separation  between 
Public  Law,  which  concerns  the  action  of  the  government,  and 
Private  IJaw,  which  concerns  the  relations  of  individuals  to  one 
another.  The  ordinary  courts  will  determine  the  rights  of  bji 
individual  when  they  concern  the  action  of  another  individual ; 
but  the  special  courts  of  the  administration  must  determine  the 
questions  involved  in  any  challenge  of  official  action,  —  in  any 
challenge  of  the  public  power.  (Comp.  page  166.)  The  highest 
of  these  courts  is  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  composed  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  various  high  administrative  officers  of  the  per- 
manent service.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  administrative 
questions.     It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  advice  to 
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the  Chambers  or  to  the  govemmeDt  on  all  questionB  affecting  ad- 
ministration that  may  be  referred  to  it. 

The  Prvfeotoral  ConnoiL  —  Below  the  Council  of  State 
are  the  Prefectural  Council,  a  Court  of  Bevision,  a  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Inatruction,  and  a  Court  of  Audit.  These  are 
not  subordinate  to  each  other :  each  is  directly  subordinate  to  the 
Council  of  State.  The  Prefectural  Council  is  directly  associated 
with  the  Prefect  and  is  the  most  important  of  them.  It  has, 
amongst  other  weighty  functions,  that  of  determining  the  validity 
of  elections  to  the  Council  of  the  Arrondissement  and  to  the 
.Municipal  6ounoil.  For  the  rest,  it  has  jurisdiction  over  all  ad- 
ministrative questions,  and  over  all  conflicts  between  administra- 
tive authority  and  private  rights.  Its  processes  of  trial  and 
adjudication  are  briefer  and  less  expensive  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  law  courts.  lu  almost  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  Prefect  is  the  legal  repreeentative  of  the  government  in  caaes 
brought  before  the  Prefectural  Council ;  but  that  court  is  not  at  all  under 
his  dominance.  It  is  composed  of  permanent  Judges,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  is  usually  of  long  administrative  ezperienoa.  Its  members  are 
appointed,  and,  for  cause,  are  removable,  by  the  central  administration. 

Thb  Adhinistkation  of  Justice. 
Ordinary  Conrti  of  Jnstioe.  —  The  supreme  court  of  France 
is  the  Cassation  Court  (the  Court,  that  is,  of  reversals  or  appeals^ 
which  sits  at  Paris,  Nest  below  it  in  rank  are  twenty-six  Courts 
of  Appeal,  the  jurisdictioa  of  each  of  which  extends  over  several 
Departments.  These  hear  cases  brought  up  from  the  courts  of 
first  instance  which  sit  in  the  capital  towns  of  the  artondisse- 
mente.  These  last  consider  eases  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
who  hold  court  for  the  adjudication  of  small  cases  in  the  cantons. 
By  decree  of  the  President,  passed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  Senate  may  be  constituted  a  special  court  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  seeming  to  involve  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and 
such  questions  may  be  removed  by  the  same  authority  from  the 
ordinary  courts. 

The  appointment  of  all  judges  rests  with  the  President,  or, 
rather,  with  the   Minister  of  Justice;    and  the  tenure  of  the 
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judici&l  office,  except  in  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  is 
during  good  behaTior.  In  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
the  President  has  power  to  remove. 

Joiy  Conrti.— In  France,  the  ordinary  civil  courts  are 
without  juries;  the  judges  decide  all  questions  of  fact  as  well 
as  all  questions  of  law.  There  are,  however,  special  jury  courts 
{couTB  d^aasiaea)  constituted  four  times  a  year  in  each  Department 
for  the  trial  of  crimes,  and  of  political  and  press  offences ;  and 
in  these  the  jury  is  sole  judge  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused;  the  judges  determine  the  punishment. 

Tribunal  of  Ckmflioti Between  the  two  sets  of  courts, 

the  administrative  and  the  ordinary,  there  stands  a  Tribunal  of 
Conflicts,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  to  which  jurisdiction, 
the  administrative  or  the  ordinary,  any  case  belongs  whose  proper 
destination,  or  forum,  is  in  dispute.  This  Tribunal  consists  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  as  president,  of  three  State  Councillors 
chosen  by  their  colleagues,  and  of  three  members  of  the  Cassation 
Court  selected,  in  like  manner,  by  tlieir  fellow-judges,  besides 
two  members  chosen  by  those  already  mentioned. 
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THE  GOVEKNMENT   OF  GREAT  BEITADI. 


I.  Cbmtbal  Govebnmbmt. 

Origin  of  the  BnglJBh  ConstitatioiL  —  The  history  of  gov- 
ernment in  England  begins  with  the  primitive  politics  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  Those  great  race  movemeiita  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tnry  which  pnt  the  Frank  into  the  Boman's  place  in  Cranl  put 
the  Aisles  and  Saxons  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  in  Britain. 
The  first  Teutons  who  made  a  permanent  settlement  iu  Britain 
(a,d.  449)  did  not  find  the  Roman  there;  the  imperial  legions 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  almost  forty  years  before 
(a.d.  410)  to  serve  the  Empire  in  her  contest  with  invading 
hosts  nearer  home.  But  the  new^iomers  from  the  lowlands 
about  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  found  there  many  splendid  and 
imptessive  monuments  of  the  civilization  which  everywhere 
kept  company  with  Roman  dominion.  What  effect  these  evi- 
dences of  the  displaced  system  of  Rome  may  have  had  upon 
the  rough  seamen  who  made  the  new  conquest,  or  how  much  of 
Roman  infiuence  may  have  remained  with  the  people  of  Britain 
to  be  handed  on,  in  faint  reproduction,  to  future  masters  of  the 
island,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly,  however,  there  was 
nothing  of  Rome's  handiwork  iu  the  forms  of  government  which 
the  Teutons  established  at  the  basis  of  English  politics.  Those 
forms  were  their  own.  They  were  reproductions,  as  nearly  as  the 
conditions  of  conquest  would  permit,  of  the  institutions  which 
the  Romans  had  seen  in  use  among  their  redoubtable  foes  beyond 
the  Rhine  before  ever  the  Empire  had  suffered  serious  inroad. 

Primitive  Tentonio  Inatitatioiu These  institutions  had 

none  of  the  national  character  which  they  were  in  the  course  of 
178 
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time  to  acquire.  They  illustrated  the  well-known  historical  se- 
quence, in  which  local  tribal  goveniment  always  precedes  central 
national  goTemment  Men  governed  themBelveB  as  families  and 
small  communities  before  they  were  governed  as  nations.  For 
the  Germans  of  thafc  early  time  the  village  was  the  centre  of 
political  life;  national  organization  they  at  first  scarcely  knew 
except  for  purposes  of  war  ;  kingship  among  them  was  honorary 
and  typical  rather  than  real.  The  freemen  of  each  little  com- 
munity in  times  of  peace  directed  their  own  affairs  with  quite 
absolute  freedom  in  village  meeting.  Kveu  in  war  each  freeman 
had  a  vote  in  the  distributioD  of  booty  and  could  set  his  own  im- 
perative individuality  as  a  more  or  less  effectual  check  upon  the 
wilfulness  of  his  commander  (p^es  94-98).  A  very  fierce 
democratic  temper  seems  to  have  ruled  in  the  politics  of  that 
rough  primitive  time.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  temper 
was  a  whit  abated  among  the  hardy  pirates,  as  tempestuous  as 
the  northern  waters  which  they  braved,  who  founded  new  tribal 
kingdoms  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  century. 

Imtitatioiul  ChangM  sffaeted  by  CouqoMt  —  Concerted, 
organized  movements  for  conquest  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  that  they  did  for  the  Franks  (page  102); 
they  made  real  kingship  necessary  as  an  abiding  basis  for  national 
organization.  The  military  leader  was  of  necessity  constituted 
permanent  king,  the  same  cohesion  being  needed  to  follow  up 
and  enjoy  conquest  that  had  been  needed  to  effect  it.  But  the 
new  kingdoms  were  at  first  quite  small,  —  small  as  the  island 
was,  it  held  many  such, — and  the  internal  organization  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  not  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  a  throne 
had  been  set  up.  The  people  gathered,  as  was  their  long-time 
wont,  into  more  or  less  compact  but  always  small  communities, 
round  about  the  homesteads  and  villi^s  the  Bomans  had  built  { 
enjoying  their  lands  according  to  some  system  of  ownership 
which  left  the  chief  pastures  and  the  principal  water  supply 
open  to  use  by  all  and  reserved  only  the  arable  land  to  separate 
use  by  individuals.  Justice  and  government  still  proceeded,  as 
of  old,  at  first  hand,  from  the  meeting  of  village  freemen. 

The  Hnndred-moot  and  the  Folk-moot  —  But  there  was, 
besides,  a  wider  organization,  possessing  features  which  possibly 
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had  not  been  quite  so  fully  and  symmetrically  developed  and 
integrated  in  earlier  practice.  Commnnities  were  combined  into 
'hundreds,'  and  it  was  a  combination  of  'hundreds,'  doubtless, 
that  constituted  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  first  periods  of  Saxon 
dominion,  —  some  of  which  at  any  rate  became  the  'shires 'or 
counties  of  the  later  times  when  all  England  was  united  nnder 
one  rule.  The  '  hundred,'  like  the  smaller  units  of  the  system, 
the  several  vill^es  or  communities,  had  its  '  moot '  or  meeting, 
composed  of  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  men  from  each 
township  within  its  limits.  The  principal  functions  of  this 
hundred-moot  were  those  of  a  court:  for  the  hundred  was  dis- 
tinctively a  judicial  rather  than  an  administrative  district.  Above 
the  hundred-moot,  at  the  top  of  the  pnmitive  system,  was  the 
general  folk-moot,  a  general  assembly  of  the  freemen,  playing 
the  same  part  as  tribal  or  national  council  that  Tacitus  had 
seen  similar  aesemblies  play  in  Germany  in  the  first  century. 

Engliih  Kin^om  and  Engliih  Connty.  —  When  the  Eng- 
lish kingdoms  were  many,  each,  probably,  had  its.general  council, 
which  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  and  which  advised 
with  him  concerning  the  common  interests  with  some  at  least  of 
the  old  authoritativeness  which  its  conclusions  had  possessed  be- 
fore the  new  kingship  had  been  created.  When  England  had 
been  made  a  single  kingdom,  in  the  later  days  when  the  Norman 
conquest  was  drawing  near,  these  divisions  of  the  land,  these 
kingdoms  which  had  once  had  independent  political  life,  sank  to 
the  r81e  of  counties,  and  their  folk-moots,  which  had  once  been 
national  assemblies,  became  mere  shire-moots,  mere  county  courts, 
presided  over  by  the  sheriff  as  representative  of  the  king,  the 
bishop  as  representative  of  mother  Church,  and  the  ealdorman  as 
representative  of  the  tribe,  and  composed  of  the  landowners  of 
the  shire,  the  reeve,  priest,  and  four  men  from  each  township, 
twelve  representatives  from  each  himdred,  and  all  officials. 

liie  Witenagemot. — National  authority,  meantime,  had 
passed,  so  far  as  it  had  passed  to  any  assembly,  to  an  assembly  of 
another  kind,  to  a  great  council  called  the  Witenagemot,  or  Assem- 
bly of  the  Wise.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact 
character  of  this  famous  national  body;  but  we  are  probably 
warranted  in  conchiding  that  it  was  formed  more  or  less  closely 
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apon  the  model  of  the  assemblies  which  it  had  supplanted.  The 
national  councils  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  earlier  time, 
which  had  now  shrunk  into  mere  shite  coui-ts,  handed  on  their 
Inactions  of  general  counsel,  and  in  theory  also,  it  may  be,  their 
organization,  to  the  Witenagemot.  Possibly  it  was  within  the 
right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  and  vote  in  this  great  meeting 
of  the  nation ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  membership  was  limited, 
apparently  from  the  first,  to  the  chief  men  of  the  shites  and  of 
the  royal  honsehold.  To  it  came  the  sheriffs,  the  ealdormen,  the 
bishops,  and  the  chief  officers  and  thegns  about  the  king's  person. 
When  the  king  wished'  a  veritable  national  council  he  would 
sometimes  summon  the  moots  of  all  the  shires  to  meet  him  iu 
grand  Mycel-gem6t  at  some  central  point  in  the  kingdom  and  de- 
clare their  assent  to  his  laws.  This  he  did  to  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  taking  his  laws  to  each  shire  moot  in  turn,  as  it  had 
once  been  the  king's  custom  to  do. 

Powers  of  the  Witouagemot.  — The  powers  of  the  Witen- 
agemot were  very  great  indeed,  —  in  theory  always,  perhaps  at 
first  in  practice  also.  To  it  belonged  the  old  popular  prerogative 
of  electing,  or  upon  occasion  deposing,  the  king.  It  gave  or  with- 
held its  consent  to  grants  of  the  public  land.  It  was  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom,  for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It 
shared  with  the  king  the  lawmaking  and  appointing  power,  and 
joined  him  in  the  imposition  of  taxes.  As  the  king  grew  in  power 
and  influence,  the  cooperation  of  the  Witenagemot  in  judgment 
and  legislation  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  form  only ; 
"bat  always  there  were  two  or  three  yearly  meetings  of  the  body, 
and  its  action,  though  in  moat  things  merely  formal  and  perfunc- 
tory, was  yet  a  necessary  and,  symbolically,  a  valuable  form, 
preserving,  as  it  did,  the  memory,  if  no  more,  of  the  nation's 
freedom. 

The  Norman  Fevdalization.  —  With  the  Norman  conquest 
came  profound  changes  in  the  government  of  England.  The  chief 
ofScers  of  the  shire  became  royal  officers  merely,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  being  set  apart  to  itself,  and  the  ealdorman  being 
shut  out  from  all  administrative  functions.  The  land  William 
confiscated  in  vast  quantities,  in  the  ruthless  thoroughness  of  his 
conquest,  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  its  English  own 
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ers,  and  granted  away  in  new  estates  to  Normans  or  to  submis- 
sive Englishmen,  to  be  held  in  feudal  subjection  to  himself. 
The  feudal  system,  so  familiar  to  the  historian  of  the  Continent, 
with  its  separated  baronial  jurisdictions  and  its  personal  depend- 
encies of  vassal  upon  lord  and  of  lord  upon  overlord,  was  per- 
fected in  England  also.  Township  courts  in  most  places  gave 
way  to  baronial  courts;  hundred-moots  lost  their  one-time  impor- 
tance ;  and  all  judicial  power  that  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
feudal  lords  tended  to  pass  to  the  court  of  the  sheriff,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  the  shire.  Still  William  kept  the  barons  under ;  he 
did  not  suffer  their  power  to  become  threatening  to  his  own,  but 
kept  them  always  dependent  upon  himself  for  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  their  privileges. 

Ike  Qreat  Connoil  of  the  Vorman  Kinga.  —  More  impor- 
tant still,  he  preserved,  with  modifioations  to  suit  his  change  of 
system,  the  national  assembly  of  the  Saxon  polity.  He  claimed 
to  come  to  the  throne  by  natural  right  and  legal  succession,  not 
by  conquest,  and  he  sought  to  continue,  so  far  as  might  be,  the 
constitution  under  which  be  claimed  succession.  He  sought  and 
obtained  formal  election  to  the  throne,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  forms ;  and,  his  throne  secure,  he 
endeavored  to  rule  within  the  sanction  of  ancient  custom.  He 
maintained  the  Witenagemot.  But  its  character  greatly  changed 
under  his  hands.  Revolt  hardened  his  rule,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  old  national  element  from  the  central  assembly  of  the 
realm.  As  the  new  organization  of  the  country  assumed  a  feu- 
dal character  of  the  Norman  type,  that  new  character  became 
mirrored  in  the  composition  of  the  royal  council.  The  MyceU 
gemdt  merged  in  the  Great  Council  (magnum  or  commune  con- 
cilium) of  the  king's  tenants-in-chief.  To  it  came  at  first,  besides 
the  earls,  the  barons,  and  the  knights,  who  either  in  fact  ot  in 
feudal  theory  held  their  lauds  of  the  king,  the  archbishops  also, 
the  bishops,  and  the  abbots ;  subsequently,  however,  even  these 
ecclesiastical  members  were  admitted  only  as  barons,  as  holding 
land  of  the  king  and  so  members  of  the  feudal  hierarchy.  In 
theory,  it  would  seem,  every  landowner  was  entitled  to  claim  a 
seat  in  this  Council ;  it  was  meiint  to  hold  the  place  of  a  national 
assembly  which  could  speak  for  the  governing  classes;   but  id 
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fact  only  the  greater  barons  and  churchinen  as  a  rule  attended, 
and  'tenure  by  barony  '  became  at  length  the  only  valid  title  to 
memberBtiip.  The  development  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Norman  kings  is  the  central  subject  of  early  Engliah  constitu- 
tional history ;  for  from  it  may  be  aaid  to  have  sprung  the  whole 
effective  oi^aQlzation  of  the  present  government  of  England.  Out 
of  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  process  or  another,  have  been 
evolved  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  courts  of  law. 

Tbe  Feudal  Systsm  In  Ibigland.  — England  was  not  feudalized. 
by  the  Normans.  Feudalizatlon  had  grown  there  under  Saxon  and  Dane 
as  elsewhere  under  frank  and  Goth.  Society  in  England,  as  on  the 
Continent,  had  divided  into  ranba  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves  bound 
together  by  personal  fetdty  and  the  principles  of  land  ownership.  What 
the  Norman  did  waa  to  give  new  directions  to  the  indigenous  growth  of 
feudalism.  The  system  had  not  gtrne  to  such  lengths  of  disintegration 
in  England  as  it  afterwards  went  on  the  Continent,  and  William  the 
Conqueror's  first  care  when  compacting  his  power  in  the  island  was  to 
subordinate  all  feudal  elements  permanently  to  the  Crown,  He  saw  to 
it,  by  the  unhesitating  use  of  his  great  power,  that  no  baron  should  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  king  without  wide  combination  with  other  barons, 
such  ae  watchful  kings  could  probably  always  prevent ;  and  he  dulled 
the  edge  of  hostile  feeling  by  giviDg  to  the  greater  barons  of  the  kingdom 
a  function  of  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs  by  bringing  them  into 
peaceful  and  legitimate  combination  In  the  Great  Council,  which  he  called 
together  three  times  every  year,  and  whose  advice  he  never  refused  at 
least  to  heaj-.  The  Council  retained,  formally  at  any  rate,  the  right  to 
chooae  the  king,  and  all  laws  were  declared  to  be  enacted  by  and  with  its 
advice  and  consent. 

Character  of  Engliah  Institatioiwl  Growth.  —  It  has  been 
noted  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
England  that  her  political  institutions  have  been  incessantly  in 
process  of  development,  a  singular  continuity  marking  the  whole 
of  the  transition  from  her  most  ancient  to  her  present  forms  of 
government.  It  is  not  a  history  of  breaks  or  of  new  establish- 
ments, or  of  successive  new  creations  of  instrumentalities  of 
legislation  and  administration :  all  the  way  through  it  is  a  his- 
■  tory  of  almost  insensible  change,  of  slow  modification,  and  of 
unforced,  almost  of  unconscious,  development.  Very  great  con- 
trasts appear  between  the  character  of  her  government  in  one 
age  and  its  character  in  another  age  distant  one  or  more  cen- 
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turies  from  the  first;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  any 
alteration  at  all  when  comparisoii  Ib  made  from  generation  to 
generation.  Almost  no  changes  can  be  given  exact  dates :  eacli 
took  place  '  about '  such  and  such  a  year,  or  in  this  or  that  long 
reign.  The  whole  process,  therefore,  is  one  which  may  be  oat- 
lined  in  brief  epitome :  its  stages  are  long,  its  features  large,  its 
details  unessential  to  clearness. 

The  Cohtm  of  Development.  —  In  briefest  summary  the 
facts  are  these :  the  Great  (or  National)  Council  itself  became  the 
Parliament  of  the  realm ;  those  of  its  members,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, who  were  state  officers  and  chief  officials  of  the  court 
became  a  Permanent  royal  Council,  out  of  which,  in  course  of 
time  grew  the  more  modern  Privy  Council  and  at  length  the  Cab- 
inet ;  and  whose  members  of  the  Permanent  Council  whose  duties 
were  financial  and  judicial  gradually  drew  apart  from  the  rest  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  their  work  being  finally  divided 
among  them  according  to  its  nature,  and  the  several  bodies  into 
which  they  thus  fell  apart  becoming,  in  the  end,  the  courts  of 
Exchequer,  of  Chancery,  and  of  common  law. 

The  Pennanent  Cntaoil. — The  body  of  state  and  court 
officers  whom  the  king  kept  always  about  Mm  as  his  '  Ordinary ' 
or  PeruLaaent  Council  were  originally  all  of  them  members  of  the 
Great  Council  and  seem  at  first  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  "  com- 
mittee, or  inner  circle,"  of  that  greater  body.  The  Great  Council 
met  but  three  times  in  the  year ;  its  organization  was  not  perma- 
nent ;  its  membership  varied,  both  numerically  and  personally, 
from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  permanent  service,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  always  within  easy  reach  of  consultation ;  they 
were  in  a  certain  sense  picked  men  out  of  the  larger  body  of  the 
national  Council ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  consulted 
by  the  king  and  that  their  advice,  given  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity as  a  smaller  council,  should  carry  with  it  the  weight  of 
their  connection  with  the  more  authoritative  Great  Council.  A» 
a  matter  of  fact  at  any  rate,  they  acquired  powers  almost  coinci* 
dent  with  those  of  the  national  body  itself.  Their  powers  came, 
indeed,  to  possess  an  importance  superior  even  to  those  of  the 
more  august  assembly,  being  exercised  aa  they  were,  not  inter- 
mittently or  occasionally,  but  continuously  ;  not  with  a  mere  out- 
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aide  acqu^ntance  mth  the  posture  of  affairs,  but  with  an  inside 
intimacy  of  knowlei^e. 

Compoaition  of  Permanent  Conneil.  —  Under  the  Nor^ 
man  kings  the  membership  of  the  Permanent  Council  consisted, 
usually,  of  the  two  archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  of  York),  the 
Justiciar,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chancellor,  the  Steward,  the  Mar- 
shall, the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Butler,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  other  officials,  suoh  as  the  king's  Sergeant,  and  of  such 
bishops  and  barons  as  the  sovereign  saw  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
summon.  There  was,  however,  no  fixed  rule  as  to  its  composition. 
Possibly  every  baron,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  could,  if 
he  had  so  chosen,  have  attended  the  sitti;igs  of  this  section  of  the 
Great  Council  also,  which,  while  the  Great  Council  was  not  in 
session,  masqueraded  as  its  deputy  and  proxy.  Practically,  it 
would  seem  always,  as  a  rule,  to  have  lain  within  the  king's 
choice  to  constitute  it  how  he  would. 

The  Powers  of  the  Permanent  Connoil  were  enormous : 
were  as  large  as  those  of  the  king  himself,  who  constituted  it 
his  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative  agent.  Its  "work 
was  to  counsel  and  assist  the  king  in  the  execution  of  every 
power  of  the  crown  which  was  not  exercised  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  common  law";*  and  "the  king  could  do  nearly 
every  act  in  his  Permanent  Council  of  great  men  which  he  could 
perform  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  number  of  his  nobles ; 
except  impose  taxes  on  those  nobles  themselves." '  But  the  Per- 
manent Council  very  early  ceased  to  act  as  a  whole  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  its  functions  alike.  Itself  a  committee,  it  presently, 
in  its  turn,  began  to  split  up  into  committees. 

The  Law  Conrti.  —  Men  specially  learned  in  the  law  were 
brought  into  its  membership,  the  later  kings  not  hesitating,  when 
the  needs  of  the  service  demanded,  to  introduce  commoners, 
as  the  Council  drifted  away  from  even  its  nominal  connection  with 
the  Great  Council ;  and  to  these  the  financial  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  Crown  were  more  and  more  exclusively  entrusted. 
(Compare  page  111.)  It  was  not  long  before  (a)  a  separate  Court 
of  Excheqv^,  which  was  at  first  charged  principally  with  thj 
>  Stnbbs,  Cotutitutionol  History  <if  England,  ToL  m.,  p.  262. 
*  a;  v.  Dice?,  The  Frir^  Cotinaa,  p.  IL 
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audit  of  tinance  accounts,  liad  been  permanently  assigned  it& 
special '  barons '  aa  Justices,  and  had  acquired  jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  in  which  the  king  was  directly  concerned ;  (6)  another 
special  bench  of  jui^s  received,  as  a  Court  of  Common  Pleaa, 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  between  subject  and  subject;  (c) 
still  another  came  to  figure  as  a  supreme  court,  or  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  always  accompanied  the  sovereign  wherever  he 
went,  which  was  in  theory  presided  over  by  the  king  himself,  and 
which  was  empowered  to  supervise  local  justice  and  itself  control 
all  cases  not  specially  set  apart  for  the  hearing  of  other  courts ;  and 
(d)  the  Chancellor,  who  had  once  been  merely  president,  in  the 
king's  absence,  of  the  Permanent  Council  when  it  heard  appeals 
in  its  judicial  capacity,  absorbed  to  himself,  in  his  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  whole  of  that  so-called  '  equitable '  function  of  the 
Crown  bj-  virtue  of  which  the  king  granted  relief  to  suitors  for 
whose  cases  the  common  law  provided  no  adequate  process.  The 
Chancellorship  was  thus  put  in  the  way  of  attaining  to  its  later- 
day  partial  ascendency  over  the  'courts  of  law.'  This  process  of 
the  differentiation  and  development  of  the  courts  began  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth. 

Parliament —  Meantime  the  national  body,  the  Great 
Council,  from  which  the  Permanent  Council  and  courts  had  been 
derived,  had  had  its  own  expansions  and  changes  of  form  and  had 
taken  on  a  new  character  of  the  utmost  significance.  Not  greatly 
altered  in  its  composition  during  the  century  which  followed  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Great  Council  was  profoundly  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  M^na  Charta  (a.d.  1215)  and  the  momentous 
constitutional  struggles  which  followed  it.  It  was  then  that  the 
principle  of  representation  was  first  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament  and  that  commoners  as  well  as  nobles  were 
given  seats  in  the  national  assembly.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  attended  as  of  course,  as  always  before,  and  the  earls 
and  greater  barons  held  themselves  equally  entitled  to  be  sum- 
moned always  by  special  personal  sum  mona ;  but  the  lesser  barons, 
who  formerly  had  been  called  to  the  Council,  not  by  personal 
summons,  but  only  by  a  general  summons  addressed  to  them, 
alot^  with  all  tenants-in-chief,  through  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties, 
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had  given  over  attending  becauae  of  the  expense  and  inconven- 
ience of  the  privilege,  and  were  accordingly  no  longer  called. 
Their  place  was  filled  by  representation.  Writs  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  commanded  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  lowei 
clergy  and,  more  important  still,  of  representatives  (knights)  of 
the  shires  and  (burgesses)  of  the  towns.  The  Parliament  which 
Edward  I.  summoned  in  1295  contained  all  these  elements  and  es- 
tablished the  type  for  the  composition  of  all  future  Parliaments. 

In  the  fourteenth  clause  ot  Magna  Cbuta  John  was  made  tc 
promiae  that,  besides  summoning  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  greater  barons  severaUy,  by  special  personal  letters,  he  would  sum- 
mon all  lesser  barona  also  by  a  general  summons,  through  the  sherifb  and 
bailiffs.    But  this  general  summons  failed  of  the  desired  effect. 

Representatives  from  the  towns  were  summoned  first  in  1206  by 
Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  knew  that  be  coold  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  commons  of  England  in  his  contest  with  the  king,  Henry  III.,  and 
who  called  burgesses  to  the  Parliament  which  he  constituted  during  the 
brief  period  of  his  supremacy  in  order  to  give  open  proof  of  tlwt  support. 
£dward  I.  followed  Montfort's  example  in  1206,  not  because  he  was  de- 
liberately minded  to  form  a  truly  representative  assembly  as  a  wise  step 
In  constitutional  development,  but  because  be  wanted  money  and  knew 
that  taxes  would  be  most  readily  paid  if  voted  by  an  assembly  represent- 
ing all  classes. 

Representatives  from  the  shires  (knights)  had  often  been  called 
to  Parliament  before  126S.  Step  by  step,  first  one  element  of  the  nation 
and  then  another  had  been  introduced  Into  Parliament:  first  the  lessel 
barons,  by  general  summons, — only,  however,  to  drop  out  again,  —  then 
the  gentry  of  the  shires  by  election  in  the  counties,  finally  the  burghers 
of  the  towns  by  similar  election  In  county  court. 

Geaeais  of  the  Two  Hoosei.  —  Such  a  body  as  the  Parlia. 
ment  summoned  by  Edward  was,  however,  too  conglomerate,  too 
little  homogeneous  to  hold  together.  It  did  not  long  act  as  a  single 
assembly;  but  presently  fell  apart  into  two 'houses.'  Had  the 
lower  clergy  continued  to  claim  representation,  there  might  and 
probably  would  have  been  three  houses  instead  of  two.  But, 
instead  of  setting  up  a  separate  house  in  the  civil  Parliament,  the 
dei^  drew  apart  for  the  creation  of  an  entirely  distinct  body, 
which,  under  the  name  of  'Convocation,'  was  to  constitute  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  parliament,  devoting  itself  exclusively  to 
the  government  of  the  Church.    Their  share  in  the  management 
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of  temporal  affairs  they  left  altogether  to  the '  spiritual  lords/  th« 
few  greater  magnates  of  the  Church  who  retained  their  places  in 
the  national  council,  and  to  such  lay  repreBentatives  as  the  clergy 
could  assist  in  electing  to  the  lower  house. 

There  were  left,  therefore,  in  Parliament  two  main 
elements,  lords  and  commoners.  The  lords,  to  whom  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  abbots  adhered  by  immemorial  wont,  formed 
a  house  to  themselves,  the  House  of  Lords.  The  commoners 
from  the  towns,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  middle  order  of 
gentry,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  who  were  neither  great  lords 
summoned  by  personal  summons  nor  yet  commoners,  formed  the 
other  house,  the  House  of  Commons.  These  changes  also  were 
completed  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Parliament 
was  by  that  time,  outwardly,  just  what  it  is  now. 

The  Frivy  Couaoil.  —  The  Great  Council  and  its  direct 
heir,  Parliament,  were  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  enormous  powers 
wielded  by  the  preferred  counsellors  of  the  king  whom  he  main- 
t^ned  in  permanent  relations  of  confidence  with  himself,  and 
through  whom  he  suffered  to  be  exercised  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Especially  did  the  arrangement  seem 
obnoxious  when  the  vitality  of  the  Permanent  Council  passed 
to  a  still  smaller  'Privy'  Council.  This  body  was  to  the  Per^ 
manent  Council  what  the  Permanent  Council  had  been  to  the 
Great  Council.  It  was  still  another  "  inner  circle."  It  eme^ed 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461).  The  Permanent 
Council  had  become  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  the  continuance 
of  its  intimate  relations  with  the  sovereign ;  it  could  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  whole  for  purposes  of  private  advice  and  resolution ; 
and  the  king  separated  from  the  <  ordinary '  councillors  certain 
selected  men  whom  he  constituted  his  iVtii^  Council,  binding 
them  to  himself  by  special  oaths  of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  From 
that  moment  the  Permanent  Council  was  virtually  superseded,  and 
the  Privy  Council  became  the  chief  administrative  and  govem- 
ing  body  of  the  realm. 

The  Privy  Connoil  aaaitmea  Tudloial  Powers.  —  Many  of 
the  judicial  prerogatives  which  really  belonged  to  the  king  when 
Bitting  in  his  Great  Council,  or  Parliament,  had  been  claimed  for 
the  king's  Permanent  Council:   hence  the  distinct  law  oonrts 
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vbibii  were  developed  from  its  midst  (sec.  847) ;  and  the  same 
rights  of  exercising  the  powers  of  a  court  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Permanent  Council  were  in  the  later  time  arro- 
gated to  itself  by  the  Permanent  Council's  proxy,  the  Privy 
Council.  Out  of  it  came,  in  course  of  time,  the  well-remembered 
Council  of  the  North,  the  hated  Star  Chamber,  and  the  odious 
High  Commission  Court,  which  were  not  abolished  until  1641, 
when  that  great  revolution  bad  fairly  set  in,  which  was  to  crush 
arbitrary  executive  power  forever  io  England,  and  to  usher  in  the 
complete  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

Origfin  of  the  Cabinet.  —  Meanwhile,  long  before  the  parlia- 
mentary wars  had  come  to  a  bead,  the  same  causes  that  had 
produced  the  Permanent  and  Privy  Councils  had  again  asserted 
their  strength  and  produced  the  Cabins,  still  a  third  "  inner 
circle,"  this  tim^  of  the  Privy  Council ;  a  small  body  selected  for 
special  confidence  by  the  king  from  the  general  body  of  his 
counsellors,  and  meetiug  him,  not  in  the  larger  council  chamber, 
but  in  a  '  cabinet,'  or  smaller  room,  apart.  The  Privy  Council 
had,  in  its  turn,  become  "too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy. 
The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary 
distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and  whose 
opinion  was  never  asked.  The  Sovereign,  on  the  most  important 
occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers. 
The  advant^es  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity ;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior  Council 
began  to  attract  general  notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  au  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  board.  Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more 
and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  execu* 
tive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded  during  several  generations 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still 
continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law.  The  names  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially 
announced  to  the  public ;  no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions;  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been  recognized  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament." ' 
'Hacaulay,  BUtorTi  of  BnglandyVtA.  I.,pp.l07, 198  (H&rper'aed.,  IMS). 
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The  Bevelopment  of  the  Cabinet.  —  The  Cabinet  first  comes 
distinctly  into  public  view  as  a  preferred  candidate  for  the  highest 
executive  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  now  the  central 
body  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  steps  by  which  it  ap- 
proached its  present  position  are  thus  summarized  by  a  distin- 
guished English  writer :  —     ' 

"  (1)  First  we  find  the  Cabinet  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
small,  informal,  irregular  Camarilla^  selected  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sovereign  from  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  con- 
sulted by  and  privately  advising  the  Crown,  but  with  no  power 
to  take  any  resolutions  of  State,  or  perform  any  act  of  government 
without  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  not  as  yet  even 
commonly  known  by  its  present  name.  This  was  its  condition 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

"  (2)  Then  succeeds  a  second  period,  during  which  this  Coun- 
cil of  advice  obtains  its  distinctive  title  of  Cabinet,  but  without 
acquiring  any  recognized  status,  or  permanently  displacing  the 
Privy  Council  from  its  position  of  de  fado  as  well  as  de  jure  the 
only  authoritative  body  of  advisers  of  the  Crown.  (Keign  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  governed  during 
a  part  of  bis  reign  by  means  of  a  Cabinet,  and  towards  its  close 
through  a  '  reconstructed '  Privy  Council.) 

"  (3)  A  third  period,  commencing  with  the  formation  by 
William  III."  of  a  ministry  te presenting,  not  several  parties, 
as  often  before,  but  the  party  predominant  in  the  state,  "the 
first  ministry  approaching  the  modem  type.  The  Cabinet, 
though  still  remaining,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution,"  had  "now  become  de  facto,  though  not  dejure, 
the  real  and  sole  supreme  consultative  council  and  executive  au- 
thority in  the  State."  It  was  "still,  however,  regarded  with 
jealousy,  and  the  full  realization  of  the  modem  theory  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  by  the  admission  of  its  members  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament,"  was  "  only  by  degrees  effected. 

"  (4)  Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
political  conception  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  —  necessarily  con- 
sisting (a)  of  members  of  the  Legislature  (b)  of  the  same  politi- 
cal views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  (c)  prosecuting  a  cpnoert«d  pcdicy ;  (d) 
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nnder  a  common  responsibility  to  be  signified  by  collective  leaig 
nation  in  the  event  of  parliamentaiy  censure;  and  (e)  acknow 
ledgii^  a  common  subordination  to  one  chief  minister,  —  took 
definitive  shape  in  out  modern  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and 
so  remains  to  the  present  day." ' 

Parliament  and  the  Kiniltsra.  — The  principles  concern* 
ing  the  composition  of  the  modem  Cabinets  which  are  stated  in 
this  last  parE^raph  of  Mr.  Traill's  summary  may  be  said  to  have 
been  slowly  developed  out  of  the  once  changeful  relations  between 
Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  the  Grown.  As  I  have  said  (page 
188),  the  national  council  very  early  developed  a  profound  jeal- 
ousy of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  small  and  private  council 
of  state  and  court  ofBcials  which  the  king  associated  with  himself 
in  the  esercise  of  his  great  prerogatives.  By  every  means  it 
sought  to  control  the  ministers.  Abandoning  very  Boon,  as  revo- 
lutionary, all  efforts  to  hold  the  king  himself  personally  respon- 
sible for  executive  acts,  Parliament  early  accepted  the  theory  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  that  breaches  of  law  and  of  right 
committed  by  the  government  were  committed  always,  —  so  the 
theory  ran, — by  the  vicious  advice  of  the  king's  personal  advisers; 
they  could  do  wrong  (here  the  theory  shaded  ofF  into  fact),  and 
they  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  wrong  done.  So  earlj 
as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Great  Council  deposed  Wil- 
liam Longchamp,  Justiciar  and  Chancellor  of  Richard  I.,  for  abuse 
of  power.  During  the  fourteenth  century  Parliament  claimed  and 
once  or  twice  exercised  the  right  to  appoint  ministers  and  judges; 
it  beheaded  Edward  II.'s  Treasurer  and  imprisoned  his  Chancel- 
lor for  their  part  in  Edward's  illegal  acts;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
century  (1386)  it  impeached  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Richard  II.'s 
minister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  plead  the 
king's  direct  commands  in  justification  of  what  he  had  done.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  new  ground  of  impeachment  was  added. 
From  that  time  out,  ministers  were  held  responsible,  by  the  se- 
vere processes  of  trial  by  Parliament  for  high  crimes  and  mis. 
demeanors,  not  only  for  illegal,  but  also  for  bad  advice  to  the 
Crown,  for  gross  mistakes  of  policy  as  well  as  for  overt  breaches 
of  law  and  of  constitutional  rights. 

1  a.  D,  Traill,  Ctntrai  Qotenmtnt  (English  Citiiea  Seites),  pp.  23^)6. 
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DisappAarance  of  Impeaoliment.  —  The  Act  of  Settlement 
and  the  policy  of  William  and  Maiy  inaugurated,  however,  the 
final  period  of  Parliament's  supremacy.  Parliament's  preferences 
began  to  be  regarded  habitually  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  and 
impeachment,  consequently,  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Its  place  was  taken  by  parliamentary  votes, — finally  by  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  alone.  Ministers  who  cannot  command  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  measures  which  they 
propose  resign,  and  Parliament  has  its  own  way  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  government. 

The  EzeontiTe — The  Executive,  under  the  English  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  it  may  be  described  at  once  briefly  and  correctly, 
may  be  said  to  consist,  therefore,  of  the  Sovereign  and  a  Cabinet 
of  ministers  appointed  with  the  Sovereign's  formal  consent  All 
real  authority  is  with  the  Cabinet ;  though  the  ministers  are,  in 
law,  only  the  Sovereign's  advisers,  and  the  government  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Sovereign's  name.  The  true  place  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  system  is  that  of  an  honored  and  influential  hereditary 
couucillor,  to  whose  advice  an  exalted  title  and  a  constant  famili- 
arity with  the  greater  affairs  of  state  lend  a  peculiar  weight. 
The  king '  is  in  fact,  though  of  course  not  in  legal  theory,  a 
permanent  minister,  differing  from  the  other  ministers  chiefly 
in  not  being  responsible  to  Parliament  for  his  acts,  and  on  that 
account  less  powerful  than  they. 

The  Sovereign  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  because  George  I. 
conld  not  apeak  English.  Until  the  accesalon  of  George  I.  the  king  always 
attended  Cabinet  councila;  George  did  not  do  so  because  he  could  not 
either  understand  or  be  understood  in  the  discussions  of  the  minlsterB. 
Since  hia  time,  tfaerefote,  the  Sovereign  has  not  sat  with  the  Cabinet.  A 
afmilarexompleof  the  interesting  ea«e  witii  which  men  of  our  race  ealabllsh 
and  observe  precedents  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  on  tlie  part  of  Preei- 
denta  of  Uie  United  Statea  of  sending  written  messagea  to  Congress. 
Washington  and  John  Adams  addressed  Congress  in  person  on  public 
affairs  ;  but  JeSeison,  the  third  President,  was  not  an  easy  speaker,  and 
preferred  to  send  a  written  meeaage.  Subsequent  Presidents  followed  his 
example  as  of  course.    Hence  a  sacred  rule  of  conatitutionol  actlonl ' 

'  A  rule  which  President  Wilson,  himself,  was  the  first  President  to  violate. 
He  has  never  sent  a  written  message  to  the  Congress,  but  ha«  always  ad- 
dressed it  in  person. 
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Foiition  of  the  Cabinet.  —  The  Cabinet  consists  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  state  and  has  reached  its  present  position 
of  power  in  the  government  because  of  its  responsibility  to 
Parliament.  The  chief  interest  of  English  constitutional  his- 
tory centres  in  the  struggle  of  Parliament  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  all  other  authorities  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment; that  stru^le  issued  in  the  last  century  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  Parliament ;  it  has  reached  its  farthest  logical 
consequence  in  1911  in  the  concentration  of  parliamentary 
authority  in  the  popular  house  of  Parliament,  the  House  of 
Commons.  Parliament  always  claimed  the  right  to  direct  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  the  nation ;  that  was  the  solid  basis 
of  all  its  pretensions ;  and  so  soon  as  reforms  in  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  it  truly  representative  of 
the  people,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  represents  the  hereditary, 
not  the  representative,  principle,  necessarily  lost  some  part  of  its 
political  authority.  It  is  constantly  recruited,  by  the  creation  of 
peerages,  from  all  classes  of  successful  men,  scientists,  manufac- 
turers, lawyers,  diplomatists,  joumaligts,  poets ;  but  it  is  recruited 
by  appointment,  not  by  election ;  its  votes  are  not  controlled  by 
the  electorate ;  and  precedence  in  affairs  has  fallen  to  the  people's 
chamber. 

Appointment  of  the  Cabinet  Hiniiten The  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministers  to  Parliament  constitutes  their  strength 
because  it  makes  them  the  agents  of  Parliament:  and  the  agents 
ot  a  sovereign  authority  virtually  share  its  sovereignty.  The 
king  appoints  only  such  ministers  as  have  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  does  it  in  this  way:  he  sends  for 
the  rect^nized  leader  of  the  political  party  which  has  the  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  and  asks  Mm  to  form  a  Cabinet. 
If  this  leader  thinks  that  his  party  will  approve  <^  his  assuming 
such  a  responsibility,  he  accepts  the  commission,  and,  usually 
after  due  consultation  with  other  prominent  members  of  his 
party,  gives  to  the  Sovereign  a  list  of  the  men  whom  he  recom- 
mends for  appointment  to  the  chief  offices  of  state.  These  the 
Sovereign  appoints  and  commissions  as  of  course.  They  are 
always  men  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  generally  because  they  have  proved  there  theit 
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ability  to  lead.  They  have,  so  to  say,  choseD  themselves  by  a 
career  of  steady  success  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  :  they  have 
come  to  the  front  by  their  own  efforts,  by  force  of  their  own  abil- 
ity, and  usually  represent  tried  parliamentary  capacity.  Such 
capacity  is  necessary  for  their  succcbs  asministera  ;  for,  after  they 
have  entered  the  Cabinet,  they  constitute,  in  effect,  a  committee 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  commissioned  to  lead 
Parliament  in  debate  and  legislation,  to  keep  it, — ^^and,  through 
it,  the  country  at  large, — informed  concerning  all  important 
affairs  of  state  which  can  prudently  be  made  public,  and  to  carry 
out  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  the  policy  approved  of  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Composition  of  the  Catonet.  —  The  Cabinet  does  not  con- 
sist invariably  of  the  same  number  of  ministers.  Until  1916 
eleven  officials  always  have  had  seats  in  it;  namely,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State  (for  Home  Affairs,  for  Foreign 
AfFairs,  for  the  Colonies,  for  India,  and  for  War),  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  To  these  were  generally  added  from 
three  to  six  others,  according  to  circumstances :  often,  for  in- 
stance, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  generally  of  late  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  frequently  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  general  rule  which  governed  these 
additions  was,  that  every  interest  which  was  likely  to  be  promi- 
nent in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  have  a  Cabinet  minister  to  speak  for  it  and  to  ofter  to 
the  House  responsible  advice.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became 
Prime  Minister  in  December,  1916,  he  fornjed  a  War  Cabinet  of 
five  members,  expanded  to  six  in  1917  with  an  occasional 
seventh,  but  did  not  include  any  of  the  principal  Secretaries 
of  State.  Three  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  are  ministers 
'  without  Portfolio.'  The  word  '  Ministry '  is  of  wider  meaning 
than  the  word  'Cabinet'  The  'Ministry'  consists  of  all  those 
executive  officers  who  have  seats  in  Parliament.  These  are  the 
'  political '  officers,  who  are  expected  to  resign  their  offices  when 
the  Cabinet  is  defeated  in  the  Commons.  But  not  all  of  then 
are  members  of  the   Cabinet.     The  Coalition  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
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Aaquith  in  1916  consisted  of  twenty-three  persons ;  but  besides 
these  there  axe  some  forty-five  non-Cabinet  ministers  in  Parlia- 
ment.   (Compare  p.  202.) 

No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  accept  ofSce  with- 
out the  approval  of  his  constituents.  Upon  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  minister  be  must  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  and  seek 
reflection,  as  representative  plua  minister.'  The  whole  matter  is 
merely  formal,  however,  in  most  cases.  The  opposite  party  do 
not  usually,  under  such  circumstances,  contest  the  seat  a  second 
time,  and  the  minister  is  reelected  without  opposition. 

The  custom  of  the  Sovereign's  selecting  only  the  chief  minister 
and  intrusting  him  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  also,  as  well 
as  the  Sovereign's  abeenoe  from  Cabinet  meetiogs,  originated  with 
George  I.,  who  did  not  know  enough  of  English  public  men  to 
choose  all  the  ministers,  and  so  left  the  choice  to  Walpole. 

This  method  of  forming  a  ministry  is  the  outcome  of  Par- 
liament's efforts  to  hold  the  king's  ministers  to  a  strict  responsi- 
bility to  itself.  None  but  members  of  their  own  party  would  suit 
the  majority  in  Parliament  as  ministers ;  and  since  the  ministers 
have  to  esplain  and  excuse  their  policy  to  the  Houses  it  is  best 
that  they  should  be  members  of  the  Houses  with  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  floor.  Only  by  such  an  arrangement  could  the  full 
harmony  desired  between  Parliament  and  the  ministers  be  main- 
tained :  by  face  to  face  intercourse. 

Xinifterial  Eeipoulbility.  —  If  the  ministers  are  defeated 
on  any  important  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  if  any 
vote  of  censure  is  passed  upon  them  in  that  House,  they  must 
resign,  —  such  is  the  command  of  precedent,  —  and  another  min- 
istry must  be  formed  which  is  in  accord  with  the  new  majority. 
The  ministers  must  resign  together  because  the  best  form  of 
responsibility  for  their  conduct  of  the  government  can  be  secured 
only  when  their  measures  are  taken  in  concert,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  cheated  of  all  real  control  of  them  if  they 
could,  upon  each  utterance  of  its  condenmation  of  an  executive 
act,  or  upon  each  rejection  by  it  of  a  measure  proposed  or  sup. 
ported  by  them,  '  throw  overboard '  only  those  of  their  number 
whose  departments  were  most  particularly  affected  by  the  vote, 

1  This  requirement  baa  been  waived  by  acts  of  PafU&menC  during  the  war. 
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and  80  keep  substantially  lie  same  "body  of  men  in  office.  If 
a  defeated  oi  censured  ministry  think  that  the  House  of  Cora. 
mona  in  its  adverse  vote  haa  not  really  spoken  the  opinion  of 
the  constituencies,  they  can  advise  the  Sovereign  to  dissolve  the 
House  and  order  a  new  election ;  that  advice  must  be  taken  by 
the  Sovereign ;  and  the  ministers  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  new  House  towards  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  exceptional  cases  do  sometimes  arise 
in  which  responsibility  for  an  objectionable  course  of  action  can 
be  so  plainly  and  directly  fixed  upon  a  particular  minister,  who 
has  acted,  it  may  be,  without  the  concurrence,  possibly  without 
the  knowledge,  of  his  colleagues,  that  his  separate  dismissal 
from  ofBce  is  recognized  as  the  only  proper  remedy.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  sort  arose  in  England  in  1851,  when  Lord  Falm- 
erston,  then  foreign  secretary,  was  dismissed  from  office  for 
adding  to  various  other  acts  of  too  great  independence  an  un. 
authorized  expression  of  approval  of  the  coup  cPdat  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  in  France. 

Legal  Statu  of  tha  Cabinet.  —  The  peculiar  historical 
origin  of  the  Cabinet  appears  in  a  statement  of  its  position  before 
the  law.  As  we  have  seen  (page  189),  it  is  not  a  body  recognized 
by  law ;  its  existence,  like  the  existence  of  not  a  few  other  politi- 
cal institutions  in  England,  is  only  customary.  The  particular 
>  ministers  who  form  the  Cabinet  have  the  legal  right  to  be  the 
exclusive  advisers  of  the  Crown,  —  that  is,  the  sole  executive 
power,  —  only  by  virtue  of  their  membership  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. They  must  all  be  sworn  into  the  membership  of  that  body 
before  they  can  act  as  confidential  servants  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  Privy  Council  itself,  however  (as  a  whole,  that  is),  haa  not 
been  asked  for  political  advice  for  two  centuries.  It  takes  no 
part;  whatever  in  the  function  which  certain  ministers  exercise  by 
virtue  of  belonging  to  it;  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  advice  they 
give ;  and  it  cannot  in  any  way  control  that  advice.  Membership 
of  the  Privy  Council,  moreover,  is  for  life.  The  leaders  of  the 
minority  in  the  Commons,  having  themselves  once  been  minis- 
ters, are  still  members  of  the  Council  and  have  still  the  same 
legal  right  to  advise  the  Crown. 
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Initiative  of  the  Cabinet  in  Legiilatum.  —  Haring  inhei^ 
ited  the  right  of  initiative  in  legislation  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Crown,  the  Cabinet  shape  and  direct  the  bueincBS  of  the 
Houses.  MoBt  of  the  time  of  FaTliament  is  occupied  by  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  which  they  have  prepared  and  introduced ; 
at  every  step  in  the  procedure  of  the  Houses  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  to  guide  and  facilitate  business. 

The  Prime  ICiiuster.  — '  Consistency  in  policy  and  vigor  in 
administration'  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  are  obtained  by  its 
organization  under  the  authority  of  one  '  First '  Minister.  This 
Prime  Minister  generally  holds  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  thoi^h  it  is  within  his  choice  to  hold  another,  if  he  will. 
It  is  not  the  office  which  gives  him  primacy  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
liie  recognized  weight  as  leader  of  his  party.  The  leader  chosen 
by  the  Sovereign  to  form  the  ministry  stands  at  its  head  when 
formed.  He  usually  chooses  to  occupy  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  because  the  official  duties  of  that  place  are  nominal 
only  and  leave  him  free  to  exercise  his  important  functions  as 
leader  of  the  paii^  in  power.  The  Prime  Minister,  though 
'unknown  to  the  constitution,'  has  been  given  indirect  recogni- 
tion by  a  Royal  Proclamation  of  December  2, 1905,  giving  him 
'place  and  precedence'  above  all  his  coUe^ues  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  next  after  the  ArchUshop  of  York.  Becc^nition 
by  statute  fixing  the  order  of  precedence  of  public  dignitaries 
followed  in  1906. 

The  Department!  of  Adminiatration.  —  So  much  for  the.  re. 
lations  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Parliament.  When 
we  turn  to  view  it  in  its  administrative  and  governing  capacity  as 
the  English  Executive,  we  see  the  ministers  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  in  other  govemments.  But  the  departments  of  the 
central  government  in  England  are  by  no  means  susceptible  of 
brief  and  simple  description  as  are  those  of  other  countries,  which 
have  been  given  their  present  forms  by  logical  and  self-consistent 
written  constitutions,  or  by  the  systematizing  initiative  of  absolute 
monarchs.  They  hide  a  thousand  intricacies  bom  of  that  com- 
posite development  so  characteristic  of  English  institutions. 

The  Five  Great '  Offlees '  oS  State.  —  Not  attempting  detail, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  tolerably  clear  outline  of  the  cen- 
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tral  adminiatiation  of  the  kingdom  in  comparatively  few  words. 
The  Treasury  I  shall  describe  in  a  separate  paragraph.  The 
Home  Office  has  a  great  variety  of  duties :  it  superintends  the 
constabulary ;  oversees,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  local  magistracy 
and  the  adminiBtration  of  prisons ;  advises  the  Sovereign  with 
reference  to  the  granting  of  pardons ;  and  is  the  instrumeiit  of 
Parliament  in  carrying  out  numerous  statutes  regulating  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor  in  mines  and  factories.  The  Foreign 
Office  describes  itself.  So  do  also,  sufficiently,  the  Qjlonicd  Office, 
the  War  Office,  and  the  India  Office. 

These  iive  great  '  Offices '  are  all,  historically  considered,  in  a 
certain  sense  offshoots  from  a  single  olfice,  that  of  the  king's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State.  By  one  of  the  usual  processes  of 
English  constitutional  development,  an  officer  bearing  this  title* 
very  early  came  into  existence  as  one  of  the  most  trusted  min- 
isters of  the  Crown.  At  first  only  a  specially  confided-in  servant 
of  the  Sovereign,  employed  in  all  sorts  of  confidential  missions, 
he  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  official  place  and  began  to 
absorb  various  important  functions.  At  length  it  became  neces- . 
sary  to  double  him  and  to  have  two  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
two  men  theoretically  sharing  one  and  the  same  office,  and  alter- 
nates of  each  other.  At  last  he  has,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
been  quintupled. 

There  are  five  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  all,  in  theory, 
holding  the  same  office,  and  each,  in  theory,  legally  authorized 
to  perform  the  functions  of  any  or  all  of  the  others;  but  in 
fact,  of  course,  keeping  each  to  a  distinct  department.  There 
is  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  a  Principal  Secretary  of  Stat« 
for  War,  and  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  characteristic  case  of  evolution. 

The  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Local  Oorein- 
ment  Board.  —  The  Admiralty  is  the  naval  office.  It  is  presided 
over  by  a  Commission  of  six,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  entitled 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  five  Junior  Lords.     The  Board 
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cif  Trade  is,  in  fonn,  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is 
reconstituted  at  the  opening  of  each  reign  by  an  order  in  Coun- 
cil. It  consists,  nominally,  of  "  a  Fiesideot  and  certain  ex  officio 
members,  including  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury." *  But  it  has  long  since  lost  all  vital  connection  with 
the  Privy  Council  and  all  the  forms  even  of  board  action.  Its 
President  is  now  practically  itself.  Its  duties  and  privileges  are 
both  extensive  and  important.  It  advises  the  other  departments 
concerning  all  commercial  matters,  and  is  the  statistical  bureau  of 
the  kingdom ;  it  exercises  the  state  oversight  of  railways,  inspects 
passenger  steamers  and  merchant  vessels,  examines  and  comnus- 
sicms  masters  and  mates  for  the  merchant  marine,  administers  the 
statutes  concerning  harbors,  lighthouses,  and  pilotage,  provides 
standard  weights  and  measures,  superintends  the  coinage,  and 
supervises  the  Post  Office.  The  Local  Government  Board,  which 
is  also  in  form  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  also  in 
reality  none  of  the  characteristics  either  of  a  committee  or  of  a 
board.  It  is  a  separate  and  quite  independent  department,  under 
the  control  of  a  President.  Its  other,  nominal,  members,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  five  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  reality  take  no  part  in  its  management.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
English  department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  charged  with  super- 
vising the  administration,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  kingdom, 
"  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  health,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  local  government " ;  old  age  pensions ;  roads;  —  duties  more 
important  to  the  daily  good  government  of  the  country  than  those 
of  any  other  department.  It  also  specially  examines  and  reports 
upon  every  private  bill  affecting  private  interests. 

The  Board  of  Agrionltnre.  —  In  1889  still  another  depart- 
ment was  set  up  which  was  to  be  in  form  a  Board  but  in  fact  in 
charge  of  a  single  minister,  its  President.    Since  1883  there  had 
been  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  charged  with  the  special 
1  Trail),  pp.  120, 127. 
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auperiateDdenoe  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  ttie  kii^om ;  in 
1889  it  was  given  a  more  definite  organization  and  larger  powers, 
onder  the  name  of  The  Board  of  Agriculture, — a  Board  to  consist 
Qominally  of  the  Lord  President  of  tlie  Council,  tbe  five  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  but  really  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  none  of  these  gentlemen,  but  of  its  own  independent 
President. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  embrace,  besides  the  collection  and 
publication  of  all  information  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  conduct  and  encouragement  of  in- 
quiries and  investigations  touching  agricultural  processes  and  con- 
ditions and  concerning  the  culture  of  forests,  the  Inspection  and 
subvention  of  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  such  sub- 
jects, the  duties  hitherto  attaching  to  the  offices  of  the  Land 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings,  the  enforcement  of  the  act.8  concerning  contagious 
diseases  among  animals,  and  a  miscellany  of  duties  of  like 
kinds. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  England  a  subdivision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  At  its  head  is  a  Postmaster  General.  It  controls,  besides 
the  usual  business  of  a  post^iffiee  department,  the  telegraph  and 
talephone  system  of  the  country,  which'  is  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  has  also  under  its  direction  a  useful  postal  savings- 
bank  system. 

The  war  has  made  necessary  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new 
minlBterial  posts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  of  War,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  aa  the  first  to  hold 
the  position,  for  the  control  and  production  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion of  every  sort ;  the  Minister  of  Blockade ;  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller ;  the  Food  Controller ;  the  President  of  the  Air  Board,  and 
the  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

The  Treaatuy.  —  The  history  of  this  department,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  important,  may  serve  as  another  typi- 
cal example  of  English  departmental  evolution.  Originally  the 
chief  financial  minister  of  the  Crown  was  the  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer, with  whom  was  associated  at  an  early  date  a  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer.  But  in  the  reign  of  GeoTge  I.  the  great  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  was,  in  English  phrase,  put  permanently 
'  into  coinmiBsiou ' :  its  duties,  that  is,  were  intrusted  to  a  board 
instead  of  to  a  single  individual.  This  board  was  known  as  the 
"Lords  CommiBBionerB  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer/*  and  consisted  of  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasmy,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  others  known  as  Junior 
LordB. 

Evolution  speedily  set  in,  as  in  other  similar  Englieb  boards. 
That  is,  the  board  ceased  to  act  as  a  board.  Its  functions  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; the  First  Lordship,  occupied  almost  invariably  since 
1762  by  the  Prime  Minister,  gradually  lost  all  connection,  except 
that  of  honorary  chairmanship,  with  the  Treasury  Commission, 
its  occupant  giving  all  his  energies  to  hie  political  functions 
(page  197) ;  and  the  Junior  Lords  were  left  none  but  parliamen- 
tary duties. 

The  Chancellor  <tf  the  Ezoheqner,  therefore,  is  the  working 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  as  such  plays  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  important  rfiies  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  He  controls  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state, 
submitting  to  Parliament,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  'budget,' 
careful  comparisons  of  the  sums  needed  for  the  public  service  and 
of  the  sums  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  existing  or  pos- 
sible sources  of  revenue,  together  with  proposals  to  extend  or 
curtail  taxation,  according  as  there  is  prospect  of  a  deficit  or  of  a 
surplus  under  existing  arrangements. 

The  Eitimatea.  —  The  various  departments  make  up  their 
own  estimates ;  but  those  are  subjected  to  a  careful  examination 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  with  him  rests  the  pre- 
rogative of  revisii^  them  where  they  may  seem  to  admit  of  or  to 
require  revision.  Thus  changes  in  l^e  clerical  forces  of  the  de- 
partments or  redistributions  of  their  work  among  sub-departments, 
etc.,  cannot,  if  they  involve  additional  expense,  be  made  without 
express  approval  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Gladstone  twice,  with  characteristic  energy,  held,  when 
Prime  Minister,  both  the  office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Uius  in  efEeot  once 
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more  bringing   the  First   Lord   iuto  vital  connection   with  liis 
nominal  department. 

Administrative  Departments  of  the  Privy  Counoil.  — 
Though  auperaeded  ae  adviBory  council  to  the  Crown  by  the  Cabi- 
net and  deprived  of  all  actual  executive  control  by  the  virtual 
erection  of  its  several  boards  into  independent  departments,  the 
Privy  Council  still  has  one  or  two  vital  parts.  Chief  among 
these  is  The  Education  D^mrtment,  which  consists  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  as  nominal  chief,  a  Vice-President  aa 
working  chief,  and  certain  ex  officio  members,  among  them  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs,  and  which  is>charged  with  the  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic educational  system  of  the  country.  This  committee  preserves 
in  a  rather  more  than  formal  way  its  collegiate  character.  The 
important  judicial  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  I  shall  apeak  of 
in  another  connection  (page  219). 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal  exercises  no  important  functions  ex- 
cept those  of  keeping  the  great  Seal  of  State  and  affixing  it  to  . 
such  public  documents  as  need  its  formal  attestation ;  but  the 
office  is  a  '  Cabinet  office.'  The  lightness  of  its  duties  leaves  its 
incumbent  the  freer  for  his  Cabinet  functions  of  counsel.  It  is  a 
berth  for  elderly  men  of  intellectual  and  political  weight  who 
cannot  or  will  not  undertake  onerous  official  duties. 

The  Chonoellor  of  the  Doohy  of  Lanoaiter  holds  an  oftice 
whose  duties  (entirely  legal  and  local)  have  all  been  delegated  by 
longstanding  cuatom  to  a  Vice-Chancellor ;  but  eminent  politicians 
are  brought  into  the  Cabinet  through  this  sinecure  Chancellor- 
ship in  order  that  they  may  give  the  ministry  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  countenance. 

Political  Under  Secretaries.  —  There  are  often  associated 
with  the  principal  ministers  of  state  certain  '  political '  Under 
Secretaries,  whose  function  is  one  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. A  political  Under  Secretary  is  one  who  goes  in  or  out  of 
office  with  his  party,  not  having  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  but  shar- 
ing its  fortunes  in  the  Commons.  He  is  parliamentary  spokes- 
man for  his  chief.  If  the  foreign  minister,  for  instance,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  affairs  of  whose  department 
may  be  expected  to  call  forth  frequent  comment  or  question  in 
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the  lower  House,  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  CommoDS  by  an  Under  Secretary,  who  there  speaks 
as  the  minister's  proxy.  The  representation  of  the  ministers  in 
both  Houses  is  thus  secured.     (Compare  page  194.) 

Administratioii  of  BcoOand  and  Ireland.  —  The  affairs  of 
Scotland  are  cared  for  through  the  agency  of  a  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  who  is  the  l^al  adviser  of  the  government  concern- 
ing Scotch  interests,  and  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  who  is  the  in- 
termediary between  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  and  the 
ministry,  and  the  official  spokesman  of  the  ministers  regarding 
Scotch  bosiness  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of&cially  the  Lord 
Advocate  ranks  as  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs. 

The  Irish  executive  is,  formally  at  least,  separate  from  the 
English,  being  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  Privy  Council ; 
hut  in  fact  it  is  completely  controlled  by  the  English  Cabinet 
though  the  CRte/  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and,  when  Irish  affairs  are 
specially  prominent,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  also ;  and  who, 
though  in  titular  rank  a  subordinate  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is, 
hy  virtue  of  his  relations  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Parliament,  in 
effect  his  master. 

For  many  years  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  had  been  carried 
on  but  without  success  till  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberals 
in  1906  md  again  in  1910. 

A  Home  Rule  Act  for  Ireland  was  passed  hy  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  three  consecutive  sessions  of  1912-13, 1913,  and 
1914,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Parliament  Act  it  accordingly  became  a  statute,  but 
before  it  could  be  put  into  operation  the  war  began  and  a  Sus- 
pensory Act  was  passed  postponing  the  time  for  putting  it  into 
operation  for  twelve  months,  or,  if  the  war  were  not  then 
ended,  to  such  further  time  as  should  be  fixed  by  the  King  in 
Council. 

The  Home  Rule  Act  provided  that  the  executive  power,  vested 
in  the  King,  should  he  exercised  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  acting  for 
the  King,  through  the  Irish  Minsters,  heads  of  the  Irish  De- 
partments. 
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The  legislatire  authority  is  in  an  Irish  Parliameat,  consisting 
of  the  King  and  two  Houses  —  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
This  Parliament  has  authority  to  "  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  Ireland  "  subject  to  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kii^dom  and  to  certain  special 
limitations. 

All  money  bills  shall  originate  in  the  Commons  and  may  not 
be  rejected  or  amended  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  to  be 
composed  of  forty  members,  —  those  of  the  first  Parliament  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  thereafter  to  be  elected 
by  the  four  Irish  provinces,  by  proportional  representation  for  a 
period  of  five  years  and  not  to  be  affected  by  dissolution.  The 
House  of  Commons  will  consist  of  164  members,  elected  by  the 
present  Parliamentary  electors.  In  constituencies  returning 
three  or  more  members  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion will  be  applied.  The  duration  of  a  House  of  Commons  is 
five  years,  but  it  may  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  would  lead  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  Commons,  a  bill 
sent  up  to  the  Senate  for  a  second  time  in  the  following  session 
and  again  rejected,  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  and  if  adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting,  it  shall  become  a  law. 

Irish  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster 
is  fixed  at  42.  When  the  financial  arrangements  between  Ireland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  reached,  additional  members 
may  be  summoned  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  such 
numbers  as  will  make  the  representation  of  Ireland  equivalent  to 
that  of  0-reat  Britain  on  the  basis  of  population.  These  members 
80  summoned  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster  for  the  purposes  of  revision  of  the  financial 
arrangements. 

The  Lord  ChanoeUor,  the  only  regular  member  of  the 
Cabinet  whose  duties  I  have  not  yet  indicated,  is  a  judicial  and 
legislative  officer.  His  functions  will  be  mentioned  in  another 
connection  (page  219). 
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The  Cabinet  u  ExeoatiTe.  —It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  because  the  Cabinet  is  in  reality  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commous,  drawing  all  its  authority  from  the  confi- 
dence reposed  iu  it  by  that  chamber,  it  is  a  mere  committee,  pos- 
sessing no  separate  importance  as  the  executive  body  of  the 
kingdom.  In  a  seuse  the  ministers  have  inherited  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown;  and  Parliament  is,  in  a  very  sensible 
degree,  dependent  upon  them  for  the  efficacy  of  the  part  it  is  to 
play  in  governing.  Almost  all  important  legislation  waits,  for 
their  initiative,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  Houses  to  a  great 
extent  depends  upon  them  for  its  progress.  They  can  make 
treaties,  of  whatever  importance,  with  foreign  countries;  they 
can  shape  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  towards  her  colonies; 
they  can  take  what  serious  steps  they  please  with  reference  to 
the  government  of  India,  can  place  troops  and  naval  forces  at 
pleasure,  can  make  a  score  of  momentous  moves  of  p61icy  towards 
the  English  dependencies  and  towards  foreign  countries,  —  in  the 
field,  that  is,  of  many  of  the  largest  interests  of  the  Empire,  — 
which  may  commit  the  country  to  the  gravest  courses  of  action; 
—  and  all  without  any  previoua  consultation  with  Parliament, 
whom  they  serve.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  brief,  can  punish 
but  cannot  prevent  them. 

Farliameat:  I.  th«  Home  of  Commoiu;  iti  Original  Cliar- 
aoter.  — "The  Parliament  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  the  House  of  Commons.  When  a  minister  consults 
Parliament  he  consults  the  House  of  Commons;  when  the  Queen 
dissolves  Parliament  she  dissolves  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
new  Parliament  is  merely  a  new  House  of  Commons."*  Such 
has  been  the  evolution  of  English  politics.  But  the  processes 
which  worked  out  this  result  were  almost  five  centuries  long. 
During  a  very  long  period,  Parliament's  first  and  formative 
period,  the  Commons  held  a  position  of  distinct  and  natural 
subordination  to  the  Lords,  lay  and  spiritual;  the  great  constitu- 
tional rfllea  were  played  by  the  king  and  baronage.  The  com- 
moners in  Parliament  represented  the  towns,  and  spoke,  for  the 
-most  part,  at  first,  only  concerning  the  taxes  they  would  give. 
>  Spentwr  Walpole,  The  SlectOTate  and  the  Ltgialatwre  (Gaglish  Citizen 
SeifeB),  p.  48. 
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When  the  bouBe  of  Parliament  called  the  House  of  Commons 
first  assumed  a  distinct  separate  existence,  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (page  187),  it  was  by  no  meaaa  a  homo- 
geneous body.  It  held  both  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the 
-burgesses  of  the  towns;  and  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  the 
knights  foigot  the  doubt  which  had  at  first  been  felt  as  to  which 
house  they  should  sit  with,  Lords  or  Commons.  They  were  men 
of  consideration  in  their  counties;  the  only  thing  in  common 
between  them  and  the  men  from  the  towns  was  that  election,  and 
not  hereditary  possessions  or  rank,  was  the  ground  of  their  pres- 
ence in  Parliament.  Long  use,  however,  finally  obscured  such 
differences  between  the  two  groups  of  members  in  the  lower 
House;  their  interests  were  soon  felt  to  be  common  interests, 
because  the  chief  questions  they  had  a  real  voice  in  deciding  were 
questions  of  taxation,  which  touched  all  alike. 
,  HiBtohoal  Contraits  between  Coonty  and  Boroogh  Repre- 

■entativea.  —  The  main  object  of  the  Crown  in  making  the  Com- 
mons as  representative  as  possible  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
bring  the  whole  nation,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  into  co<)peration 
in  support  of  the  king's  government:  and  at  first  the  lower  House 
was  a  truly  representative  body.  The  knights  of  the  shixes  were 
elected  "  in  the  county  court,  by  the  common  assent  of  the  whole 
country  ";  the  bui^eases  of  the  towns  were  chosen  by  the  boroi^h 
freemen,  a  body  numerous  or  limited  according  to  the  charter  of 
each  individual  town,  but  generally  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
the  better  class  of  citizens.  It  was  the  decay  of  the  towns  and 
the  narrowing  of  their  franchises  which  made  the  Commons 
of  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  decades  of 
our  own  the  scandalously  subservient,  unrepreseutatiTe  Commons 
which  drove  the  American  colonies  into  revolt.  So  early  as  the 
leign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first  lialf,  that  is,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  franchise  was  limited  in  the  counties  to  freeholders 
whose  landed  property  was  of  an  annual  value  of  forty  shillings, 
and  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  then  men  of  means ;  <  but  this 
franchise  remained  unchanged  until  the  parliamentary  reforms  of 
1  Fort^  shillings,  it  Is  estimated,  were  equivalent  at  that  time  in  pur- 
chaaiag  value  to  eighty  pounds  at  present  (flOO).  See  J.  B.  T.  Bogetti^ 
Eeonomie  /nferp relation  of  HUtory,  p.  32. 
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the  preseat  ceotury,  and  tended  steadily,  with  tbe  advancing 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  relative  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  shilling,  to  become  more  inclusive  and  more  liberal.  The 
borough  franchise,  on  the  contrary,  went  all  the  time  steadily 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  became  more  and  more  restricted,  and  tbe 
towns  which  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  became,  partly 
by  reason  of  their  own  decay,  partly  by  reason  of  the  growth  and 
new  distribution  of  population  in  the  kingdom,  less  and  less  6tted 
or  entitled  to  represent  urban  England.  New  borougha  had  been 
given  representatives  from  time  to  time;  but  all  efforts  to  redis- 
tribute representation  had  virtually  ceased  before  tbe  dawn  of 
the  period  of  that  great  increase  of  population  and  that  immense 
development  of  wealth  and  industry  which  has  made  modem 
England  what  it  is.  The  towns  which  returned  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  were  mostly  in  the  southern  counties  where 
the  old  centres  of  population  had  been.  Gradually  they  had  lost 
importance  as  the  weight  of  the  nation  shifted  to  the  central  and 
western  counties  and  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birminghani 
grew  up,  — and  not  their  importance  only,  but  their  inhabitants 
as  well.  Some  fell  into  ruins  and  merged  in  neighboring  proper- 
ties, whose  owners  pocketed  both  them  and  their  parliamentary 
franchise;  others,  which  did  not  so  literally  decay,  became 
equally  subject  to  the  influence  of  neighbor  magnates  upon  whom 
the  voters  felt  more  or  less  dependent;  and  at  last  the  majority 
of  seats  in  the  Commons  were  virtually  owned  by  the  landed 
classes  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tbe  House  of  CommoDs  conHUted  in  1801  of  658  member*,  aod 

of  these  426  ore  said  to  have  been  returned  "  on  the  nomination  or  on 
the  recommendation  of  262  patrons."  It  la  said,  alao,  that  "809  out 
of  the  his  members  belonging  to  England  and  Wales  owed  their  elec- 
tion to  the  nomination  either  of  the  Treasary  or  of  162  powerful  indU 
viduals,"! 

GtaOBTapUonl  Relatioiia  of  Boronglu  and  Conntle*.— Borough 
popnlation^  bad  do  part  In  the  election  of  county  members.  Tbe  counties 
represented  in  Parliajnent  were  rural  areas,  exclusive  of  ihe  towns.  Thtu 
tbe  county  of  Derby  was,  for  the  purposes  of  pariiamenlary  representatlooi 
the  count;  of  Derby  mlnui  its  boroughs. 

>  Walpoie,  p.  &6. 
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f  arliamflntary  Beform.  —  It  was  to  remedy  this  condition 
that  the  reforms  since  the  beginnii^  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
were  undertaken.  Those  reforms  have  made  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB  truly  repieBentative  and  national :  and  in  making  it  national 
have  made  it  dominant  In  1832  a  wholesale  redistribution  of 
seats  was  accomplished,  and  a  complete  reformation  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  decayed  towns  were  deprived  of  their  members,  and 
the  new  centres  of  popolation  were  accorded  adequate  repre- 
sentation. The  right  to  vote  in  the  countries  was  extended  from 
tliose  who  owned  freeholds  to  those  who  held  property  on  lease 
and  !Jiose  who  held  copyhold  estates,'  and  to  tenants  whose  hold- 
ings were  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds.  The  borough 
franchise  was  put  upon  the  uniform  basis  of  householders  whose 
houses  were  worth  not  less  than  ten  pounds  a  year.  This  was 
putting  representation  into  the  bands  of  the  middle,  well-to-do 
classes ;  and  with  them  it  remained  until  1867.  In  1867  another 
redistribution  of  seats  was  effected,  which  increased  the  number 
of  Scotch  members  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  and  made  other  impor- 
tant readjustments  of  representation.  The  franchise  was  at  the 
same  time  very  greatly  widened.  In  the  boroughs  all  house- 
holders and  every  lodger  whose  lodgings  cost  him  ten  pounds 
annually  were  given  the  right  to  vote ;  and  in  the  counties,  be- 
sides every  forty  shillii^  freeholder,  every  copyholder  and  lease- 
holder whose  holding  was  of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds,  and 
every  householder  whose  rent  was  not  less  than  twelve  pounds 
a  year.  Thus  representation  stood  for  almost  twenty  years. 
Finally,  in  1884,  the  qualifications  for  voters  in  the  counties  were 
made  the  same  as  the  qualificationB  fixed  for  borough  electors  by 
the  law  of  1867,  and  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  voters  were 
thus  added  to  the  active  citizenship  of  the  country. 

In  1885  another  great  Bedtstribvtion  Act  was  passed,  which 
merged  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch,  and  twenty-two  Irish 
boroughs  in  the  counties  in  which  they  lie,  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation ;  gave  additional  members  to  fourteen  English,  three 

1  Copyhold  estatea  are  estatea  held  by  the  custom  of  the  manor  In  which 
they  he,  a  custom  onoe  evidenced  by  a  'copy'  ot  the  tolls  of  the  Manor 

Court. 
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Scotch,  and  two  Irisli  boruugha ;  and  created  thirty -three  new 
urban  conatituencies.  The  greater  towns  which  returned  Beveral 
members  were  cut  up  into  siugle-member  districts,  and  a  like  ar- 
rangement was  effected  in  the  counties,  which  were  divided  into 
electoral  districts  to  each  of  which  a  single  representative  was 
assigned.*  These  changes  were  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
twelve  in  the  total  number  of  members.  Throi^h  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  in  1832  and  1867  the  number  had  remained  658 ;  in 
188fl  it  was  raised  to  670. 

Parliamentary  Trauohiie.  —  The  last  and  most  far-reach- 
iug  extension  of  the  suffrage,  through  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  of  1918,  swept  away  all  special  qualiiications  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  passage.  Neither  owners,  lodgers,  nor  freemen 
are  to  be  registered  aa  such  and  the  principle  of  woman  suffrnge 
has  received  wide  lect^nition.  Universal  sufFrage  for  men  and 
women  has  been  largely  achieved. 

By  this  Act  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  male  subjects 
of  full  age,  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  have  resided 
in  a  constituency  for  a  period  of  six  months  terminable  either  on 
July  15th  or  January  16th  in  any  year.  This  period  is  reduced 
to  one  month  for  discharged  soldiers.  Men  who  have  the  resi- 
dential qualification  and  are  also  occupiers  as  owners  or  tenants 
of  land  on  premises  of  the  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10, 
are  entitled  to  a  second  vote,  provided  the  land  or  premises  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  business,  trade,  or  profession  and  that 
the  qualification  is  not  in  the  same  constituency  as  that  in  which 
they  have  their  residence. 

All  men  of  full  age  and  not  under  any  legal  incapacity  who 
have  received  a  degree  (other  than  an  honorary  degree)  from  a 
University  and  all  women  thirty  years  of  age  who  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  a  University  if  she  were  a  man  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  University  or  group  of  Universities  formed  under 
the  Act.  This  vote  may  be  in  addition  to  the  residential  vote, 
but  no  person  may  have  more  than  two  votes.  Women  of  thirty 
years  of  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  are 

seen  (page  222), 
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entitled  to  be  local  goveniment  electors,  in  respect  of  the  occupa/- 
tion,  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  land  or  premises  of  the  value  of 
£5  per  annum  or  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  women  whose  husbands 
are  electors  in  a  local  government  area  for  lands  or  premises  of 
the  value  of  £5  per  annum  or  of  a  dwelling  house,  have  received 
the  franchise.  It  is  estimat«d  that  the  vote  has  thereby  been 
extended  to  six  million  women  and  that  the  total  number  of 
electors  under  the  new  Act  will  be  doubled. 

A  new  redistribution  of  seats,  based  on  one  member  for  every 
70,000  people,  was  also  included,  with  a  special  act  for  Ireland, 
BO  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  will  be  composed  of  707 
members.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons  England  will  have 
492  members,  Wales  36,  Scotland  74,  and  Ireland  105,  372  sitting 
for  coimties,  320  for  boroughs,  and  16  for  universities.  All  elec- 
tions will  be  held  on  the  same  day ;  the  cost  of  elections  is 
cheapened  and  registration  is  simpMed  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
responsible  public  official  in  every  constituency. 

Election  and  Term  of  the  Gommona.  —  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  elected,  by  secret  ballot,  for  a  term  of 
five  years.^  Any  male  citizen  is  eligible  for  election  except 
priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  sheriffs  and 
other  retuniii^  officers, — and  except,  also,  English  and  Scotch 
peers.  Irish  peers  not  elected  to  the  Lords  are  eligible  and  have 
often  sat  in  the  House.*  The  persons  thus  excepted,  —  all  save 
the  peers,  at  least,  —  can  neither  sit  nor  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  House  of  Commons  previous  to  the 
present  one  has  ever  lived  its  full  term.  A  dissolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  has  always  cut 
it  off  before  its  statutory  time.  The  average  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments has  been  less  than  four  years.  The  longest  Parliament  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (elected  in  1820)  lived  six  years,  one 
month,  and  twelve  days.  The  present  Parliament  has  prolonged 
its  own  life  to  avoid  a  general  election  during  the  war  and  has 
been  in  existence  since  1911. 
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There  is  no  property  qualification  for  election  to  the  House 
now,  as  there  was  formally;  and  the  members  receive  £400  a 
year  for  their  services. 

Snmmoiu,  Electoral  Writ,  Fmrogatioii. — Ko  standing 
statutes  govern  the  time  for  electing  Parliaments.  Parliament 
assembles  upon  summons  from  the  Crown  (which,  like  all  other 
acts  of  the  Sovereign,  now  really  emanates  from  the  ministers) ; 
and  the  time  for  electing  members  is  set  by  write  addressed 
to  the  sheriffs  and  the  mayors.  Parliament  is  also  'pro- 
rogued '  (adjourned  for  the  session)  by  the  Sovereign  (that  is, 
the    Cabinet) ;    and    assembles   again,  after   recess,  by  special 


The  summons  for  a  new  Parliament  must  be  issued  at  least 
thirty-five  days  before  the  day  set  for  its  assembling ;  the 
summons  to  a  prorogued  Parliament  at  least  fourteen  days  before- 
hand. It  is  now  the  invariable  custom  to  assemble  Parliament 
once  every  year  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  to  keep  it  iu 
session  from  that  time  till  about  the  middle  of  Ai^uat. 

If  a  seat  fall  vacant  during  a  session,  a  writ  is  issued  for  an 
election  to  fill  it  upon  motion  of  the  House  itself ;  if  a  vacancy 
occur  during  a  recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Since  1867  the  duration  of  Parliament  has  not  been  liable  to 
be  affected  by  a  demise  of  the  Crown ;  before  1696  Parliament 
died  with  the  monarch.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  Parlia- 
ment should  last  for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown^ 
if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  new  Sovereign.  Parliament,  it  is 
now  provided,  must  assemble  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign.  If  the  Sovereign's  death  take  place  after  a  dissolu- 
tion and  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  convening  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, the  old  Parliament  is  to  come  together  for  six  months, 
if  necessary,  but  for  no  longer  term, 

Oi^anizatioii  of  the  Home. — The  Commons  elect  their 
own  Speaker  (Spokesman) ;  their  clerk  and  sergeantat-arms  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  business  of  the  House  is,  as  we 
have  seen  (page  107),  quite  absolutely  under  the  direction  of  its 
great  committee,  the  Cabinet.    Certain  days  of  the  week  are  set 
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apart  by  the  rules  for  the  consideratioii  of  measuroB  introduced 
by  private  members,  but  moet  of  the  time  of  the  House  is  devoted 
to  '  government  bills.'  •  The  majority  put  themaelvea  in  the  hands 
of  their  party  leaders,  the  ministers,  and  the  great  contests  of 
the  session  are  between  the  minority  on  one  side  of  the  chamber 
BJid  the  ministerial  party,  or  majority,  on  the  other  side. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  in  which  the  House  sits  runs  a 
very  broad  aisle.  The  Speaker's  seat  stands,  upon  an  elevated 
place,  at  the  farther  end  of  this  aisle,  and  below  it  are  the  seats 
and  tables  of  the  clerks  and  a  great  table  stretching  some  distance 
down  the  aisle,  for  the  reception  of  the  Sergeant's  maee  and 
various  books,  petition  boxes,  and  papers.  The  benches  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  face  each  other.  Those  which  rise,  in  tiers,  to 
the  Speaker's  right  are  occupied  by  the  majority,  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  their  leaders,  sitting  on  the  front  bench  by  the  great 
table.  This  front  bench  is  accordingly  called  the  '  Treasury 
Bench,'  —  the  Treasury  being  the  leading  Cabinet  office.  On  tlie 
benches  which  rise  to  the  Speaker's  left  sit  the  minority,  their 
leaders  also  (the  '  leaders  of  the  Opposition,'  —  the  minority 
being  expected,  generally  with  reason,  to  be  opposed  to  all  minis- 
terial proposals)  on  the  front  bench  by  the  table,  and  so  directly 
facing  the.  ministers,  only  the  table  intervening. 

The  Honse  of  Lordt :  its  Composition.  -^  The  House 
of  Lords  consisted  on  April  4th,  1918,  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
English  hereditary  peers  (Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
Barons) ;  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty -four  bishops,  holding 
their  seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices ;  sixteen  Scottish  representa- 
tive peers,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  peers  to  sit  for 
the  term  of  Parliament;  twenty-seven  Irish  peers,  elected  by 
the  peers  of  Ireland  to  ait  for  life*;  and  seven  judicial  members 
knovm  as  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (pages  216,  218,  219), 
sitting  as  life-peers  only,  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

1  Due  to  the  wiir,  the  OovemmeDt  now  possesses  the  whole  time  ot  the 
House  except  fui  hour  allowed  to  members  for  general  discussloa  on  the 
motion  for  adjournment  at  each  sitting. 

*Eai1  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  the  2Sth  Irish  Bepresentative  Peer,  Is  also  a 
Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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There  is  no  necessary  limitation  to  the  number  of  hereditary 
English  peers.  Peers  can  be  created  at  will  by  the  Crown  (that 
is,  by  the  ministry),  and  their  creation  is  in  fact  frequent.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  peers  have  been  created  since  1900.  The 
number  of  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  is  limited  by  statute. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  summoned  to  its  Bcssions  when  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  and  the  two  must  always  be  summoned 
together. 

Fonotion  of  th«  Home  of  Lords  in  L^^iilstioiL  —  The 
House  of  Lords  was  until  1911,  in  legal  theory,  coequal  in  all 
respects  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  in  fact,  its  authority 
was  politically  very  inferior.  By  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911, 
this  actnal  inferiority  was  given  statutory  recognition  and  the 
House  of  Lords  became  thereby  a  subordinate  legislative 
chamber. 

In  the  elections  of  1906  the  Liberals  won  an  overwhelming 
victory  and  under  the  leadership  of  Lloyd  Geoi^e  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation  were 
proposed  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909.  When  this  Bill  went  to 
the  Lords,  It  was  rejected  though  the  practice  had  heen  so  long 
observed  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  Lords  must  accept  the  financial  legislation 
passed  by  the  Commons.  The  House  was  dissolved  and  an  appeal 
to  the  people  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  Liberals  were 
returned  to  power  but  with  a  reduced  majority.  The  Finance 
Bill  was  reintroduced  and  successfully  passed.  But  the  Liberals 
were  determined  that  the  powers  of  the  Lords  should  be  limited 
and  a  scries  of  resolutions  were  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Commons  to  the  efEeot  (1)  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  by 
law  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  amending  a  money 
bill ;  (2)  that  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  veto  other  bills  should 
be  limited  by  taw;  and  (3)  that  the  duration  of  a  parliament 
should  be  limited  to  a  nmximum  period  of  five  years.  The  House 
of  Lords  itself  took  up  the  question  of  its  own  reform  and  various 
proposals  were  introduced,  looking,  however,  rather  to  a  change 
in  the  method  of  constituting  that  body  rather  than  to  a  change 
in  its  powers.    These  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Lords  recog- 
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nized  the  right  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to  money  bills  of  a 
purely  financial  character;  provided  a  plan  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  bill  was  of  this  character  by  a  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  in  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  the  deciding  vote ;  that  with  respect  to  other  bills 
about  which  the  Houses  might  differ  in  two  successive  sessions 
with  an  interval  of  not  less  than  a  year,  the  matter  should  be 
settled  ac  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  unless  it  referred  to 
a  matter  of  grave  importance,  in  which  case  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  referendum ;  and  that  the  hereditary 
principle  should  not  be  the  sole  basis  of  membership  in  the 
Lords. 

A  fresh  appeal  to  the  people  was  taken  in  December,  IdlO, 
and  again  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power  and  the  Parliament 
Bill  was  reintroduced  without  change  and  passed  with  only  minor 
amendment.  The  Commons  claimed  that  the  people  had  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  at  the  general  election,  and  when  it  went  to 
the  Lords  and  was  there  amended,  the  ministry  let  it  be  known 
that  it  would  accept  no  compromise  and  that  the  Bill  would  be 
passed  if  enough  new  peers  must  be  created  to  secure  a  majority. 
Faced  vrith  this  threat  the  Lords  yielded  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
as  approved  by  the  House.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous struggles  in  English  constitutional  history,  and  as  a  result  the 
House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme.  The  Lords  have 
retained  only  a  right  of  criticism  and  a  suspensive  veto. 

The  Farliamsnt  Act  of  1911.  — Both  houses  had  accepted 
the  principle  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  by  substituting  a 
popular  for  the  hereditary  basis,  and  this  principle  was  declared 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Act,  but  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  put  such  a  reform  into  operation.  The  Lords  remain  an  heredi- 
tary body  but  with  greatly  restricted  powers. 

In  the  first  place  the  power  of  the  Lords  over  Money  Bills 
has  been  entirely  taken  away.  If  a  Money  Bill  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  session,  is  not 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  without  amendment  within  one 
month  after  it  has  been  so  sent  up,  the  Bill  shall,  unless  the 
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House  of  Commons  direct  to  the  contiary,  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  and  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  roy^  assent 
being  signified,  notwithstanding  that  the  Hoiise  of  Lords  has 
not  consented  to  the  Bill.  The  decision  as  to  what  is  a  Money 
Bill  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  rests  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  shall  indorse  thereon  his  certificate  to 
that  effect. 

In  the  second  place  if  any  Public  Bill  other  than  a  Money  Bill, 
or  a  Bill  containing  any  provisions  to  extend  the  maximum 
duration  of  Parliament  beyond  five  years,  is  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions,  whether  of  the  same 
Parliament  or  not,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  each  of  those 
sessions,  the  Bill  shall,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  directs  to 
the  contrary,  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  and  shall  become  an 
Act  of  Parliament  on  receiving  the  fioyal  Assent,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  consented  to  the  Bill.  A 
period  of  two  years  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  first  of  the  three  successive  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  its  passage  in  the  third  session.  The 
Speaker  shall  likewise  put  his  cei'tihcate  upon  Bills  of  this  char- 
acter to  the  effect  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act 
have  been  complied  with. 

The  certificate  of  the  Speaker  shall  in  both  cases  be  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  law.  By  this  Act 
the  time  fixed  for  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  was  five 
years. 

The  Hoose  of  Lords  as  a  Supreme  Court.  —  The  House  of 
Lords  is  still,  however,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  in  England,  though  it  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exercise  its  judicial  functions  (inherited  from  the  Great  Council 
of  Norman  times)  as  a  body.  Those  functions  are  now  always 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  who 
are  learned  judges  appointed  as  life  peers,  specially  to  perform' 
this  duty.  These  special '  Law  Lords '  are  assisted  from  time  to 
time  by  other  lords  who  have  served  as  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  or  who  are. specially  learned  in  the  law. 
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Legislation,  therefore,  is  controlled  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mona,  the  inteTpietation  of  the  law  by  the  judicial  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  has  a  limited  share 
with  the  popular  chamber  in  the  right  of  law-making,  but  cannot 
assert  that  right  further  than  to  cause  delay.  The  Sovereign  has 
theoretically  the  right  to  negative  legislation ;  but  the  Sovereign 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  the  ministers  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commons ;  and  l^islation  is  never  negatived. 

The  Constitution  of  England  consists  of  law  and  precedent. 
She  has  great  documents  like  Ma^oa  Charta  at  the  foundation 
of  her  institutions ;  but  Magna  Charta  was  only  a  royal  ordi- 
nance. She  has  great  laws  like  the  Bill  of  Eights  at  the  centre 
of  her  political  system;  but  the  Bill  of  Bights  was  only  an 
act  of  Parliament.  She  has  no  written  constitution,  and  Par- 
liament may,  in  theory,  change  the  whole  structure  and  principle 
of  her  institutions  by  mere  Bill.  But  in  fact  Parliament  dare 
not  go  faster  than  public  opinion :  and  public  opinion  in  England 
is  steadily  and  powerfully  conservative. 

Th«  Courts  of  Law.  —  The  Administration  of  justice  has 
always  been  greatly  centralized  in  England.  From  a  very  early 
day  judges  of  the  king's  court  have  '  gone  on  circuit,'  holding 
their  assizes  (sittings)  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  save  suitors  the  vexation  and  expense  of  haling  their  adver- 
saries always  before  the  courts  in  London.  But  these  circuit 
judges  travelled  from  place  to  place  under  special  commissions 
from  the  central  authorities  of  the  state,  and  had  no  permanent 
connections  with  the  counties  in  which  their  assizes  were  held : 
they  came  out  from  London,  were  controlled  from  London,  and, 
their  circuit  work  done,  returned  to  London.  It  was,  moreover, 
generally  only  the  three  courts  of  Common  Law  (the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer)  that  sent  their  judges  on  circuit;  the  great,  over- 
shadowing Court  of  Chancery,  which  arrogated  so  wide  a  juris- 
diction to  itself,  drew  all  its  suitors  to  its  own  chambers  in  West- 
minster. 

The  only  thing  lacking  to  perfect  the  centralization  was  a 
greater  uniformity  of  organization  and  a  less  haphazard  dis- 
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tribution  of  jarisdiction  among  the  various  courts.  This  lack 
was  supplied  by  a  great  Judicature  Act  passed  in  1873.  By  that 
Act  (which  went  into  force  on  the  lat  November,  1875),  and 
subsequent  additional  legislation  extending  to  1879,  the  courts 
of  law,  which  had  grown,  as  we  have  seen  (page  186),  out  of  that 
once  single  body,  the  ancient  Permanent  Council  of  the  Korman 
and  Plantagenet  kings,  were  at  last  reintegrated,  made  up  to- 
gether into  a  coordinated  whole. 

Judicial  Reform :  the  ReorgSDintion  of  1S73-1879.  —  These 
measures  of  reorganization  and  unification  had  been  preceded,  in 
1846,  by  a  certain  degree  of  decentralization.  Certain  so-called 
County  Courts  were  than  created,  which  are  local,  not  peripatetic 
Westminster,  tribunals,  and  which  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
absorbed  the  assize  business,  though  their  function,  theoretically, 
is  only  to  assist,  not  to  supplant,  the  assizes.  Now,  Uierefore,  the 
general  outlines  of  the  judicial  system  are  these.  The  general 
courts  of  the  kingdom  are  combined  under  the  name,  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature.  This  court  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  really  two  quite  distinct  courts :  namely,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  while  over  both,  as  the  court  of 
last  resort,  still  stands  the  House  of  Lords.  The  High  Court 
of  Justice  acts  in  three  divisions,  a  Chancery  Division,  a  Ring's 
Bench  Division,  and  a  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division ; 
and  these  three  divisions  constitute  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
inheritii^  the  jurisdictions  suggested  by  their  names.  From 
them  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  from  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  County  Courts  stand  related 
to  the  system  as  the  Assizes  do. 

"The  Chancery  Stniiim  has  five  judges  besides  its  presi- 
dent, the  Chancellor;  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  has  fifteen 
judges,  of  whom  one,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  is  its  president; 
the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  has  but  two  judges, 
of  whom  one  presides  over  the  other."  This  arrangement  into 
divisions  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience;  no  very  strict  dis- 
tinctions as  to  jurisdiction  are  preserved ;  and  any  changes  that 
the  judges  think  desirable  may  be  made  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
Thus  an  Exchequer  Division  and  a  Common  Pleas  division,  which 
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at  first  existed,  in  preserration  of  the  old  lines  of  organization, 
were  abolished  by  such  an  Order  in  December,  1880.  The 
judges  assigned  to  the  various  DiTisions  do  not  necessarily  or 
often  sit  together.  Cases  are  generally  heard  before  only  one 
judge;  so  that  the  High  Court  may  be  said  to  have  the  effec- 
tive capacity  of  twenty-three  courts,  its  total  number  of 
judges  being  twenty-three.  Only  when  hearing  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals,  or  discharging  some  other  function  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  trial  of  cases,  must  two  or  more  jndges 
sit  together. 

The  Conrt  of  Appeals  may  hear  appeals  on  questions  both 
of  law  and  of  fact.  It  consists  of  the  Master  of  Rolls  and  five 
Lords  Justices,  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  permanent  and 
separate  bench,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  three  Divisions  of 
the  High  Court,  who  may  be  called  its  occasional  members. 
Since  1891  Ex-Chancellors  are  ex  officio  members,  though  they  do 
not  ordinarily  sit.  Three  judges  are  necessary  to  exercise  its 
powers,  and,  in  practice,  its  six  permanent  members  divide  the 
work,  holding  the  court  in  two  independent  sections. 

The  Home  of  Lordi  may  sit,  when  acting  as  a  court,  when 
rarliam^'fnt  is  not  in  session,  after  a  prorogation,  that  is,  or  even 
after  a  ditisolution  :  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  sitting  as  a  court 
is  like  its  legislative  self  only  in  its  modes  of  procedure.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  totally  unlike  the  body  which  obeys  the  House 
of  Commons  n  law-making.  It  is  constituted  always,  as  a  court, 
of  the  Lord  CL.incellor  and  at  least  two  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  of  whom  I  have  spoken  (page  212) ;  only  sometimes  are 
there  added  to  these  a  third  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  an  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  or  more  of  such  judges  or  ex-judges  of 
the  higher  courts  as  may  have  found  their  way  to  peerages. 
Other  members  of  the  House  never  attend;  or,  attending, 
never  vote. 

A  Jadioial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  also 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  member,  and  which  now  consists  mainly 
of  the  same  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  who  act  in  judicial 
matters  as  the  House  of  Lords,  constitutes  a  court  of  last  resort 
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for  India,  the  Colonies,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
as  well  as,  within  certain  limits,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  most  notable  ofBcer  in  the  whole 
system.  He  is  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  he  actually  aits  in  all  of  these 
except  the  High  Court,  —  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy 
Council  always,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  often.  More  singular 
still,  he  is  the  political  officer  of  the  law  :  he  is  a  member  always 
of  the  Cabinet,  and,  like  the  other  members,  belongs  to  a  party, 
and  goes  in  or  out  of  office  according  to  the  favor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  eserciaing  while  in  office,  in  some  sense,  the  functions 
of  a  Minister  of  Civil  Justice.' 

dvil  Cases  are  heard  either  by  judges  of  the  High  Court 
in  London,  by  judges  of  that  court  sitting  on  circuit  in  the  various 
'  assize  towns'  of  the  county,  of  which  there  is  always  at  least  one 
for  each  county,  or  by  the  County  Courts  created  in  1846,  which 
differ  from  the  old  county  courts,  long  since  decayed  and  now  de- 
prived of  all  judicial  functions,  both  in  their  organization  and  in 
their  duties.  They  consist,  not  of  the  sheriff  and  all  the  freemen  of 
the  shire,  but  of  single  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  assisted  by  permanent  ministerial  officers,  and  exercising 
their  jurisdiction  not  over  coimties  but  in  districts  much  smaller 
than  the  counties.  They  are  called  county  courts  only  by  way  of 
preserving  an  ancient  and  respected  name. 

The  Count;  Couita  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  debt  or  dam- 
age where  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed  £50,  and  in  cert^n  equity  cases 
where  not  more  than  X600  is  involved, —  except  that  cases  of  slander,  libei, 
Keduction,  and  breach  of  promise  to  many,  a«  well  as  all  matrimonial  cases, 
are  withheld  from  them.  At  least,  such  is  their  jurisdiction  in  rough  out- 
line. A  full  account  would  involve  many  details ;  for  it  has  been  tht 
tendency  of  all  recent  judicial  legislation  in  England  to  give  more  and  motf 
1  Haitland,  p.  08. 
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bu^naas.  even  of  Qie  more  importBut  kind,  to  these  Courta.  Their  aorniB] 
importance  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  MaiUand,  tbat 
"moBt  of  tlie  cont«ntioit8  litigation  in  England  is  about  smaller  sunis 
than  "  £50. 

A  jadge  of  t^e  Higb  Court  may  sand  down  to  a  county  court,  upon 
the  application  of  either  party,  cases  of  contract  in  which  the  sum  claimed 
does  not  exceed  £100.  Any  case,  however  small  the  pecuniary  claim  in- 
volved, may  be  removed  from  the  county  to  the  High  Court  if  tbe  judge  of 
the  county  court  will  certify  tbat  important  principles  of  law  are  liliely  to 
arise  in  it,  or  if  the  High  Court  or  any  judge  thereof  deems  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  removed.  Appeals  from  a  county  court  to  tbe  High 
Court  are  forbidden  in  most  cases  in  which  less  than  £20  is  involved. 

The  county  court  system  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the 
county  into  fifty-six  circuits.  All  but  one  or  two  of  these  include  several 
'districts '  — tbe  districts  numbering  about  500.  Each  district  has  its  own 
separate  court,  with  Its  own  offices,  registrar,  etc, ;  but  the  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  tbe  circuits,  — one  for  each  circuit.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  from  barristeiB  of  seven  years'  standing,  i^ 

JutIob  are  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  England  in  civil 
cases.  In  all  the  more  important  causes,  outside  tbe  Chancery  Division, 
whose  rule  of  action,  like  that  of  the  old  Chancery  Court,  is  '  no  jury,*  a 
jury  may  be  iiupanelled  at  the  desire  of  either  party  ;  but  many  litigants 
now  prefer  to  do  without, — especially  In  tbe  County  Courts,  where  both 
the  facts  and  tbe  law  are  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  passed  upon  by 
the  judge  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  tbe  jury  of  Ave  which  might 
in  these  courts  i>e  summoned  in  all  cases  of  above  £20  value. 

Criminal  Cases  are  tried  either  before  the  county  Justieea 
of  the  Peace,  who  are  unpaid  officers  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  Coun- 
ties ;  before  borough  Justices,  who  are  paid  judges  much  like 
all  others ;  or  before  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  circuit.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  may  be  said  to  include  aJl  but  the 
gravest  offences,  all 'but  those,  namely,  which  are  punishable  by 
death  or  by  penal  servitude,  and  except,  also,  perjury,  foi^ry, 
bribery,  and  libel.  There  are  many  Justices  for  each  county, 
there  being  no  legal  limit  to  their  number;  and  they  exercise 
their  more  important  functions  at  general  Quarter  Sessions,  at 
general  sessions,  that  is,  held  four  times  yearly.  The  criminal 
assizes  of  the  High  Court  also  are  held  four  times  a  year.    All 

I  Tbe  various  Acts  affecting  the  County  Courts  were  amended  and  consoli- 
dated by  tbe  County  Courts  Act,  1886. 
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criminal  cases,  except  those  of  the  pettiest  character,  such  aa 

police  cases,  are  tried  before  juiies. 

"  About  one-half  of  the  crimingj  trialB,"  it  is  stated,'  "take  place 
at  county  HCBaiouB,  dbout  one-fourth  at  borough  BCsalona,  the  regtat  Assizei 
or  the  Central  Criminal  Court,"  the  great  criminal  court  of  London. 

Quarter  and  Petty  8«h1oiu.  —  For  the  exercise  of  all  their 
more  important  judicial  luuctione  the  JusUceH  meet  quarterly,  in  Cjoarter 
Sessions ;  but  for  minor  duties  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  more  than 
two  Justices  to  join,  there  are  numerous  Petty  Sessions  held  at  various 
points  in  the  counties.  Each  county  Is  divided  by  its  Quarter  Sessions 
intopetty  grggional  dittriete,  and  every  neighborhood  is  given  thus  its  own 
court  of  Petty  Sessions,  —  from  which  in  almost  all  onaes  an  appeal  lies  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  Thus  the  important  function  of  licensing  (page  233)  is 
exercised  by  Petty  Sessions,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  whole  l>ench  of 
Justices. 

The  J'oatioeB  of  the  Peace  were,  as  we  shall  see  more  particu- 
larly in  another  connection  (pages  226-227),  the  general  governmental 
aotborities  of  the  counties  until  the  reform  of  local  government  effected 
in  1888,  exercising  functions  of  the  most  various,  multifarious,  and  influ- 
ential sort.  They  are  generally  country  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in 
their  counties,  and  serve,  as  already  stated,  without  pay.  They  are 
^pointed,  practically,  for  life.  The  'Commission  of  the  Peace,'— the 
commissioning,  that  is,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  —  originated  In  tbe  four- 
teenth century,  and  has  had  a  long  history  of  interesting  development. 
Considering  the  somewhat  autocratic  nature  of  the  ofSce  of  Justice,  it 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  exercised  with  great  wisdom  and  public  spirit, 
and  during  most  periods  with  eztraordinary  moderation,  industry,  and 


The  duties  which  Americans  associate  wlUi  tbe  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace  are  exercised  in  England,  not  by  tbe  bencb  of  Justices  sitting  in 
Quarter  Sessions,  —  they  then  constitute,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  criminal  court 
of  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  — but  by  the  Justices  singly,  sitting  either 
formally  or  informally.  A  single  Justice  may  conduct  the  preliminary 
examination  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  and  may  commit  for  trial  If 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  be  proved.  A  single  Justice  can  also  issue 
search  warrants  to  the  constabulary  tor  the  detection  of  crime,  etc 

Police. — The  police  force,  or,  in  more  English  phrase, 
the  constabulary,  of  the  kingdom  is  overseen  from  London  by  the 
Home  Office,  which  mates  all  general  rules  as  to  discipline,  pay, 
etc.,  appoints  royal  inspectors,  and  determines,  under  the  Treas- 
nty,  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  Un 
>  M^tland,  p.  8S. 
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toroea;  bat  all  the  actual  administratloD  of  the  system  is  under- 
taken by  the  local  authorities.  Id  the  Counties  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  County  Council  appoint  the 
Chief  Constable,  who  appoints  and  governs  the  force  with  powers 
of  summary  dismissal  and  punishment,  but  who  acts  in  all  things 
subject  to  the  governing  control  of  the  Committee  (page  235).  In 
those  towns  which  undertake  to  maintain  a  force  distinct  from 
that  of  the  County  the  Head  Constable  is  chosen  by  the  town 
authorities  and  the  direction  of  the  force  is  superintended  by  a 
'Watch  Committee'  of  the  Town  Council.  London,  which  em- 
ploys, it  is  stated,  one-third  of  the  entire  police  force  of  the 
kingdom,  has  been  given  a  special,  exceptional  system  of  its  own. 
The  city  police  are  governed  by  a  Commissioner  and  two  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  and 
serve  directly  under  big  authority. 

The  police  throughout  tbe  country  are  given  BometbiDg  like  inili- 
taiy  drill  and  training,  the  organization  being  made  as  perfect,  the  training 
as  thorough,  and  the  discipline  as  effective  as  possible.  Ex-army  ofBcers 
are  preferred  for  the  ofBce  ot  Chief  Constable. 

II.   Local  Governuent. 

Complex  Character  of  Local  GoTemnunt  in  England. — 

The  subject  of  local  government  in  England  is  one  of  extreme 
complexity  and,  therefore,  for  my  present  purpose  of  brief  de- 
scription, one  of  extreme  difficulty.  So  perfectly  unsystematic, 
indeed,  are  the  provisions  of  English  law  in  this  field  that  most 
of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  them,  — even  to 
English  readers,  — have  seemed  to  derive  a  certain  zest  from  the 
despairful  nature  of  their  task,  — a  sort  of  forlorn-hope  enthusi- 
asm. The  iustitutioDs  of  local  government  in  England  have 
grown  piece  by  piece  as  other  English  institutions  have,  and  not 
according  to  any  complete  or  logical  plan  of  statutory  construc- 
tion. They  are  patch-work,  not  symmetrical  net-work,  and  the 
patches  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  materials. 

><  For  tUmoHt  every  new  administrative  function,"  complains  one 
writer  on  the  subject,  "  the  Legislature  has  provided  a  new  area  contain- 
ing a  new  constituency,  who  hy  a  new  method  of  election  chooie  candi. 
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dateB  who  satisfy  a  new  qualification,  to  Hit  upon  a  new  board,  during  a 
new  term,  to  levy  a  new  rate  [tax],  and  to  spend  a  good  de^  of  the  new 
revenueH  in  paying  new  ofBcers  and  electing  new  buildings." ' 

It  haa  been  the  habit  of  English  legialatora,  instead  of 
perfecting,  enlarging,  or  adapting  old  machinery,  to  create  all 
aorta  of  new  pieces  of  machinery  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their 
fitness  to  be  combined  with  the  old  or  with  each  other.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888  represents  the  first  deliberate  at- 
tempt at  systematization ;  but  even  that  Act  did  not  effect  system, 
and  itself  introduced  additional  elements  of  confusion  by  first 
adopting  another  Act  (the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882) 
as  its  basis  and  then  excepting  pEirticular  provisions  of  that  Act 
and  itself  substituting  others  in  respect,  not  of  all,  but  of  some 
of  the  local  administrative  bodies  meant  to  be  governed  by  it. 
The  supplementary  legislation  of  1894  introduced  some  further 
elements  of  consistent  system;  but  did  not  after  all  very  much 
simplify  existing  methods. .  It  would  seem  as  logical  a  plan  of 
description  as  any,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  older  divisions  and 
instnimentalities  first  and  then  treat  afterwards  of  more  recent 
legislative  creations  as  of  modifications,  of  however  haphazard  a 
kind,  of  these. 

General  Characterization.  —  In  general  terms,  then,  it 
may  be  said,  that  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  English  history, 
only  tlie  very  earliest  periods  excepted,  counties  and  towns  have 
been  the  principal  units  of  local  government;  that  the  parishes 
into  which  the  counties  have  been  time  out  of  mind  divided, 
though  at  one  time  of  very  great  importance  as  administrative 
centres,  were  in  course  of  time  in  great  part  swallowed  up  by 
feudal  jurisdictions,  and  now  retain  only  a  certain  minor  part  in 
the  function,  once  exclusively  their  own,  of  caring  for  the  poor; 
and  that  this  ancient  framework  of  counties,  towns,  and  parishes 
has,  of  late  years,  been  extensively  overlaid  and  in  large  part 
obscured:  (a)  by  the  combination  (1834)  of  parishes  into 'Unions' 
made  up  quite  irrespective  of  county  boundaries  and  charged  not 
only  with  the  immemorial  parish  duty  of  maintaining  the  poor  but 
often  with  sanitary  regulation  also  and  school  superintendence, 

>  Local  Administration  (Imperial  Parliament  Series),  by  Wm.  Rathbou^ 
Albert  Fell,  and  F.  C.  Montague,  p.  11. 
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and  generally  with  a  miscellaay  of  other  functions;  (&)  by  the 
creation  of  new  districts  for  the  care  of  liighways;  (c)  by  Defl 
varieties  of  town  and  eemi-town  government;  and  (d)  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  counties  (1889)  into  new  administrative 'districta,' 
charged  with  general  administrative  functions.  The  only  dis- 
tinction persistent  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  classifica- 
tion of  the  areas  and  functions  of  the  local  administration  thus 
constructed  is  the  distinction  between  Eural  Administration  and 
Urban  Administration,  — a  distinction  now  in  part  destroyed  by 
the  Act  of  1888;  and  of  these  two  divisions  of  administration 
almost  the  only  general  remark  which  it  seems  safe  to  venture 
is,  that  Rural  Administration  has  hitherto  rested  much  more 
broadly  than  does  Urban  on  old  historical  foundations. 

Tbe  County:  its  HlBtorioal  Rootage.  —For  the  County, 
with  its  influential  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  its  wide  adminis- 
trative activities,  ia  still  the  vital  centre  of  rural  government  in 
England ;  and  the  Counties  are  in  a  sense  older  than  the  kingdom 
itself.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen  (page  180),  represent  in 
their  areas,  though  of  course  no  longer  in  the  nature  of  their 
government,  separate  Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  times. 
When  they  were  united  under  a  single  throne  they  retained  (it 
would  appear)  their  one-time  king  and  his  descendants  in  the 
elder  male  line  as  their  eoldonaen.  They  retained  also  their  old 
general  council,  in  which  eoldorman  and  bishop  presided,  though 
there  was  added  presently  to  these  presidents  of  the  older  order 
of  things  another  official,  of  the  new  order,  the  king's  officer,  the 
Sheriff.  To  this  council  went  np,  as  was  of  old  the  wont,  the 
priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  select  men  from  every  township, 
together  with  the  customary  delegates  from  the  'hundreds.' 

Of  course  the  Counties  no  longer  retain  these  antique 
forms  of  government;  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains. 
But  the  old  forms  gave  way  to  the  forms  of  the  present  by  no 
sudden  or  violent  changes,  and  some  of  the  organs  of  county  gov- 
ernment now  in  existence  could  adduce  plausible  proof  of  their 
descent  from  the  manly,  vigorous,  self-centred  Saxon  institutions 
of  the  ancient  time. 

Early  Evolntiou  of  the  Cotmty  Organs.  —  In  Norman 
times  the  eMorman's  office  languished  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sher- 
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iff'3  great  authority.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  were 
separated,  too,  and  the  bishop  withdrew  in  large  measure  froiK 
official  participation  in  local  political  functions.  The  County 
Court  became  practically  the  Sheriff's  Court;  its  suitors  the  free- 
holders. Its  functions  were,  however,  still  considerable:  it  chose 
the  officers  who  assessed  the  taxes;  it  was  the  medium  of  the 
Sheriff's  military  administration;  and  it  was  still  the  principal 
source  of  justice.  But  its  duties  were  not  slow  to  decay.  As  a 
Court  it  was  speedily  handed  over  to  the  king's  itinerant  justices, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  it  and  heard  all  important  cases,  all 
'pleas  of  the  Crown.'  Its  financial  functions  became  more  and 
more  exclusively  the  personal  functions  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  were 
commonly  great  barons,  who  managed  in  some  instances  for  a 
little  while  to  make  their  office  hereditary,  and  who  contrived 
oftentimes  to  line  their  own  pockets  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes:  for  great  barons  who  were  sheriffs  were  sometimes  also 
officials  of  the  Exchequer,  and  as  such  audited  their  own  accounts. 
The  local  courts  at  last  became  merely  the  instruments  of  the 
Sheriffs  and  of  the  royal  judges. 

Deoline  of  the  Sheriffi  Powers.  —  It  was  the  overbearing 
power  of  the  Sheriffs,  thus  developed,  that  led  to  the  great 
changes  which  were  to  produce  the  county  government  of  our  own 
day.  The  interests  alike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  people  became 
enlisted  against  them.  The  first  step  towards  displacing  them 
was  taken  when  the  royal  justices  were  sent  on  circuit.  Next, 
in  1170,  under  Henry  II. 's  capable  direction,  the  great  baronial 
sheriffs  were  tried  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and,  though  inffuen- 
tial  enough  to  escape  formal  conviction,  were  not  influential 
enough  to  retain  their  offices.  They  were  dismissed,  and  re- 
pladed  by  Exchequer  officials  directly  dependent  upon  the  Crown. 
In  1194,  in  the  next  reign,  it  was  arranged  that  certain  'custo- 
dians of  pleas  of  the  Crown '  should  be  elected  in  the  counties,  to 
the  further  ousting  of  the  Sheriffs  -from  their  old-time  judicial 
prerogatives.  Then  came  Magna  Charta  (1216)  and  forbade  all 
participation  by  Sheriffs  in  the  administration  of  the  king's  jus- 
tice.  Finally  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Sheriff,  which  was  by  that 
time  little  more  than  the  chief  place  in  the  militia  of  the  county 
and  the  chief  ministerial  office  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
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tion  of  justice,  was  limited  to  one  year.  The  pnlling  down  of 
the  old  system  was  complete;  fresh  construction  had  already 
become  necesaary. 

JnatiDes  of  the  Peace.  — The  reconstruction  was  effected 
through  the  appointment  of  'Justices  of  the  Peace.'  The  expe- 
dient of  'ciistodians  of  pleas  of  the  Crown '  (cuatodes  j^acUorum 
coTonae)  elected  iu  County  Court,  as  substitutes  for  the  Sheriff  in 
the  exercise  of  suudiy  important  functions  of  local  justice,  had 
proved  unsatisfactory.  They,  too,  like  the  Sheriffs,  were  curtly 
forbidden  by  Magna  Charta  to  hold  any  pleas  of  the  Crown;  and 
they  speedily  became  only  the  coroners  we  know  ('crowners' 
Sbakspere'a  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  very  appropriately  calls 
them),  whose  chief  function  it  is  to  conduct  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation concerning  every  case  of  sudden  death  from  an  un- 
known cause.  Better  success  attended  the  experiment  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  At  first  'Conservators '  of  th-.  peaqe  merely,  these 
officers  became,  by  a  statute  passed  in  1360,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  justices  also,  intrusted  with  a  certain  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  cases,  to  the  supplanting  of  the  SherifE  in  the  last  of  his 
judicial  functions,  his  right,  namely,  to  pass  judgment  in  his 
toum  or  petty  court  on  police  cases,  — to  apply  the  discipline  of 
enforced  order  to  small  offences  against  the  public  peace. 

Henceforth,  as  it  turned  out,  the  process  of  providing 
ways  of  local  government  was  simple  enough,  as  legislators  chose 
to  conduct  it.  It  consisted  simply  in  charging  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  with  the  doing  of  everything  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  Slowly,  piece  by  piece,  their  duties  and  prerogatives  were 
added  to,  till  the  Justices  had  become  immeasurably  the  most 
important  functionarjes  of  local  government,  combining  in  their 
comprehensive  official  characters  almost  every  judicial  and'  ad- 
ministrative power  not  exercised  from  London.  Kot  till  the 
passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  were  they  relegated 
to  their  older  and  more  characteristic  judicial  functions,  and  their 
administrative  and  financial  powers  transferred  to  another  body, 
the  newly  created  County  Council. 

FunctioDB  of  JuBUces  of  tbe  Peace  prior  to  S«cent  Rafoims. 
— The  Justice  of  the  Peace  bas  been  very  happily  described  as  having 
been  under  tbe  old  syatem  "  Ibe  state's  iiiali  of  all  work,"     His  muHifari- 
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ous  duties  brought  him  into  the  service  (a)  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
whose  Veterinary  Department  he  participated  in  the  administration  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  oontagloua  cattle  diseases ;  (6)  of  the  Home  Office, 
under  which  he  acted  in  governing  the  county  constabulary,  in  conduct* 
ing  the  administration  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  visiting  prisons ;  (c)  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  whose  general  supervision  he  provided  and 
tested  weights  and  measures,  constructed  and  repaired  bridges,  and  over' 
saw  highway  authorities  ;  and  (d)  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  under 
whose  superintendence  he  appointed  parish  overaeers  of  the  poor,  exer- 
cised, on  appeal,  a  revisory  power  over  the  poor-rates,  and  toolc  a  certain 
part  in  sanitary  ^regulation.  The  Justices,  besides,  formerly  levied  the 
county  tax,  or  '  rate,'  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  county  business  were 
defrayed ;  issued  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinlts  (aa  they  still 
do),  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder  and  petroleum,  and  for  other  under- 
takings required  by  law  to  be  licensed ;  divided  the  counties  into  highway, 
polling,  and  coroner's  districts ;  issued  orders  for  Oie  removal  of  paupers 
to  their  legal  places  of  settlement ;  fulfilled  a  thousand  and  one  adminis- 
trative functions  too  various  to  classify,  too  subordinate  to  need  enumera- 
tion, now  that  most  of  them  have  been  transferred  to  the  Councils.  The 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  together  with  the  performance  of  the  various  func- 
tions attendant  upon  such  a  jurisdiction,  always  constituted,  of  course, 
one  of  the  weightiest  duties  of  their  ofBce,  and  is  now  its  chief  and  almost 
only  duty. 

"Long  ago,"  laughs  Mr.  Maltland,  speaking  before  the  passage 
of  tJie  Act  of  1S88,  "long  ago  lawyers  abandoned  all  hope  of  describing 
tbe  duties  of  a  justice  in  any  methodic  fashion,  and  the  alphabet  has 
become  the  only  possible  connecting  thread.  A  Justice  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  '  Railroads,  Hape,  Rates,  Recognizances,  Kecords,  and 
Recreation  Grounds';  with  'Perjury,  Petroleum,  Piracy,  and  Play- 
houses'; with  ' nisotderly  Houses,  Dissenters,  Uogs,  and  Drainage.'"' 

Character  and  Repute  of  the  Office  of  Juitlce.  —  The  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  representative  in  the  same  sense,  — not  an  un- 
important sense,  —  in  which  the  unreformed  parliaments  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century  were  representative  at  any  rate  of  the  county  populations. 
The  Justices  are  appointed  from  among  the  more  considerable  gentry  of 
the  counties,  and  represent  in  a  very  substantial  way  the  permanent 
interests  of  llie  predominantly  rural  communities  over  whose  justice  they 
preside.  An  interesting  proof  of  their  virtually  representative  character 
appears  in  the  popularity  of  their  office  daring  the  greater  part  of  its 
history.  Amidst  all  the  extensions  of  tlie  francliise,  all  the  remaking  of 
representative  institutions  which  this  century  has  witnessed  in  England, 
the  Justiceship  of  the  Peace  remained  all  the  while  practically  untouched, 
because  on  all  hands  greatly  respected,  until  the  evident  need  to  introduce 


'  Jwtice  and  Police,  p.  84. 
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i^Btem  into  local  government,  and  tbe  apptLrent  desirabilit;  of  sfHtemaii^ 
Ing  it  Id  accordance  with  tbe  whole  policy  of  recent  reforms  In  England 
by  extending  the  principle  of  popular  representation  by  election  to  county 
government,  m  it  had  been  already  extended  to  adjoinietration  in  the 
leeser  areas,  led  to  tbe  substitution  of  County  CouncilB  for  the  Justices 
as  the  county  aatbority  In  financial  and  administratiTe  afiaiis. 

The  Lord  Lientenaiit.^-lQ  the  reign  of  Ma.ry  a  'Lord 

LietOenarU '  took  the  place  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  County  as  head 
of  the  militia,  becoming  the  chief  representative  of  tbe  Crown  in 
the  County,  and  subsequently  the  keeper  of  the  county  records 
(Cuatoa  Botidoravi).  The  SherifE,  since  the  completion  of  this 
change,  bas  been  a  merely  administrative  officer,  executing  the 
judgments  of  the  courts,  and  presiding  over  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. The  command  of  the  militia  remained  with  the  Iiords 
Lieutenant  until  .1871,  wben  it  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  — ■ 
that  is  assumed  by  the  central  administration.  (Compare  pages 
220-321.) 

The  Befonn  of  1888.  —  The  reform  of  local  administration 
proposed  by  the  ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
although  not  venturing  so  far  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
introduce  order  and  symmetry  into  a  patch-work  system,  sug- 
gested some  decided  steps  in  the  direction  of  simplilication  and 
coordination.  The  confusions  of  the  existing  arrangements  were 
many  and  most  serious.  England  was  divided  into  counties, 
boroughs,  urban  sanitary  districts,  rural  sanitary  districts,  poor- 
law  parishes,  poor-law  unions,  highway  parishes,  and  school  dis- 
tricts; and  these  areas  had  been  superimposed  upon  one  another 
with  an  astonishing  disregard  of  consistent  system, — without 
either  geographical  or  administrative  coordination.  The  confu- 
sions to  be  remedied,  therefore,  consisted  (a)  of  the  overlapping 
of  the  various  areas  of  local  government,  the  smaller  areas  not 
being  in  all  cases  subdivisions  of  the  larger,  but  defined  almost 
wholly  without  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  any  other  areas;  (6) 
of  a  consequent  lack  of  coordination  and  subordination  among 
local  authorities,  fruitful  of  the  waste  of  money  and  the  loss  of 
efficiency  always  resulting  from  confusions  and  duplications  of 
organization;  (c)  of  varieties  of  time,  method,  and  franchise  in 
the  choice  of  local  officials;  and  (d)  of  an  infinite  complexity 
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in  the  arrangements  regarding  local  taxation,  tlie  snms  needed 
for  ihe  various  purposes  of  local  government  (for  the  poor,  for 
example,  for.the  repair  of  highways,  for  county  outlays,  etc.) 
being  separately  assessed  and  separately  collected,  at  gceat  ex- 
pense and  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  vexation  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  ministry  at  first  proposed  to.  remedy  this  confusion, 
at  least  in  part,  by  largely  centering  administration,  outside  the 
greater  towns,  in  two  areas,  the  County  and  the  District.  The 
system  of  poor-relief,  through  parishes  and  unioDS,  was  to  be  left 
untouched,  but  a  beginning  was  to  be  made  in  unification  by 
making  the  Counties  and  Districts  the  controlling  organs  of  local 
government;  provision  was  to  be  made  for  extensive  readjust- 
ments of  boundaries  so  that  the  smaller  rural  areas  might  be 
brought  into  proper  relation  and  subordination  to  the  larger  by 
making  them  in  all  cases  at  least  subdivisions  of  counties;  both 
County  and  District  were  to  have  representative  councils  pre- 
sumably fitted  ultimately  to  assume  the  whole  taxing  function; 
and  the  franchise  by  which  these  bodies  were  to  be  elected  was 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  simplest  and  broadest  used  in  local  and 
parliamentary  elections. 

Only  a  portion  of  this  reform,  however,  it  turned  out, 
could  be  got  through  i'arliament.  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
formation  of  Districts  were  left  out,  and  only  the  county  was 
reorganized.  The  lai^r  boroughs  were  given  county  privileges; 
the  smaller  were  brought  into  new  and  closer  relations  with  the 
reconstructed  county  governments.  London,  too,  was  given  a 
county  organization.  The  integration  of  the  smaller  areas  di 
rural  administration  with  the  new  county  system  was  not  accom- 
plished till  1894. 

Administrative  Conntie*  and  County  Boroi^hs.  —  The  Act, 
as  passed,  coordinated  Counties  with  what  were  thenceforth  to 
be  called  'county  boroughs,'  Every  borough  of  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  or 
wbich  was,  before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  treated  as  a  county  (in  all, 
sixty-one  boroughs),  was  constituted  a  'county  borough,'  and  was 
formally  put  alongside  the  county  in  rank  and  privileges.  This 
did  not  mean  that  these  boroughs  were  to  be  given  a  county  or- 
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ganizatioD.  Paradoxically  enough,  it  meant  just  the  opposite, 
that  the  counties  wete  to  be  giveu  an  d^auization  closely  resem- 
bling that  already  possessed  by  the  boroughs.  ,The  nomen- 
clature of  the  Act  would  be  more  correct,  though  possibly  less 
convenient,  had  it  called  the  counties  'borough  counties '  instead 
of  calling  some  of  the  boroughs  'county  boroughs.'  The  measure 
baa  been  very  appropriately  described  as  an  Act  to  apply  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882,  whose  main  provisions  date 
back  as  far  as  1836  (page  240),  to  county  goremment,  with  cer- 
tain relatively  unimportant  modiii cations. 

The  counties  designated  by  tbe  Act  are  dubbed  '  administrative 
counties,'  because  they  are  not  in  all  cases  the  historical  counties  of  the 
map.  In  several  instances  counties  are  separated  into  parte  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  reorganization.  Thus  the  Eaat  Riding  of  Yorkshire  consti- 
tutes one  'administrative  county,'  tlie  North  Riding  another,  and  the 
West  Riding  a  third  ;  Suffolk  and  Sussex  also  have  each  an  East  and 
West  division  ;  Lincoln  falls  apart  into  three  administrative  counties,  etc. 
All  boroughs  of  less  than  60,000  inhabitants  not  treated  a«  counties  are  more 
or  less  incorporated  with  the  counties  in  which  they  lie.     (See  page  212.) 

The  Coanty  ConnoilB:  their  Constitntion.  — In  pursuance 

of  the  purpose  of  assimilating  county  to  borough  organization, 
the  counties  are  given  representative  governing  assemblies  com- 
posed of  councillors  and  aldermen,  presided  over  by  a  chairman 
whose  position  and  functions  reproduce  those  of  the  borough 
mayors,  and  possessing  as  their  outfit  of  powers  almost  all  the 
miscellany  of  administrative  functions  hitherto  belonging  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  There  is  not,  it  should  be  observed,  a 
Council  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  in  American  cities,  but  a 
single  body  known  as  the  Council  and  composed  of  two  classes  of 
members,  the  one  class  known  ^  Aldermen,  the  other  as  Coun- 
cillors. These  two  classes  differ  from  each  other,  not  in  power 
or  in  function,  but  only  in  number,  term,  and  mode  of  election. 
The  Councillors  are  directly  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
County  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years;  tbe  Aldermen 
are  one-third  as  many  as  the  Councillors  in  number,  are  elected 
by  the  Councillors,  either  from  their  own  immber  or  from  the 
qualified  voters  outside,  and  hold  office  for  sis  years,  one-half  of 
their  number,  however,  retiring  every  three  years,  in  rotation. 
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This  Bingle^hambered  Council  of  Aldermen  and  Councillors  elects 
its  own  chairman,  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  pays  him  such  com- 
pensation as  it  deems  sufGcient.  During  his  year  of  service  the 
chairman  exercises  the  usual  presidential,  but  no  independent 
executive,  powers,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  '  CommisBion '  of  the  County. 

Any  one  may  be  elected  a  coancillor  who  la  entitled  to  vote  in  parlio- 
mentary  elections  and  to  the  owner  of  property  held  by  freebold,  copyhold, 
leaeehold  or  other  tenure  within  the  area ;  and  in  the  counties,  though 
not  in  the  boroughs,  peers  owning  property  in  the  county  and  "clerks  in 
holy  orders  and  other  minist«iB  of  religion  "  may  be  chosen  to  the  Council, 
Tha  numbar  ot  connoIUors  and  the  number  of  aldermen  In  each 
County  Council  (for  the  latter  number  is  always  one-third  of  the  former) 
wa«  fixed  in  the  firat  instance  by  an  order  of  the  Locd  Government  Board, 
and  to  in  some  cases  very  large.  Thus  Lancashira  has  a  Council  (alder- 
men, of  course,  included)  of  140  members,  the  West  Riding  <rf  Yorkshire 
a  council  ot  120,  Devon  a  council  of  IM.  Rutland,  whose  Council  to  the 
smallest,  has  28.  The  average  is  probably  about  76.  For  the  elecUou  of 
councillors  the  county,  including  such  boroughs  as  are  not '  county  bor- 
oughs,' ie  divided  into  electoral  ttittriett,  one  councillor  being  chosen  from 
each  district.  The  number  of  these  districts  having  been  determined  by 
the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  their  area  and  dtopositlon  were 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  by  Quarter  Sessions,  or,  wilhin  the  non-county 
boroughs  needing  divtoion,  by  the  borough  Council,  due  regard  being  had 
to  relative  population  and  to  a  f^r  divtoion  of  representation  between  rural 
and  urban  populations.  The  number  of  counclllore  and  the  boundaries 
of  electoral  districts  may  be  changed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  a  borough  or  county. 

Local  OoTwnmsnt  Franohiie.  —  In  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  the  franchise  for  all  local  government  areas  has,  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918,  been  extended  to  all  men 
and  women  of  full  age  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity  who  are 
jointly  or  severally  occupiers  as  owners  or  tenants  of  any  land  or 
premises  in  a  local  government  area,  if  they  have  so  occupied  for 
six  months  ending  either  on  the  15th  of  January  or  the  15th  of 
July.  Tenant  includes  lodgers  in  unfurnished  quarters.  In 
Scotland  the  local  government  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  men  and 
women  of  full  age  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  and 
heritages  of  £10  yearly  value ;  or  inhabitant  occupiers  of  dwelling 
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hous^ ;  or  occupiers  of  unfurnished  lodgings  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £10 ;  or  service  occupiers.  Everywhere  in  the  United  King- 
dom the  wife  of  a  qualified  local  government  elector  enjoys  the 
franchise  if  she  is  thirty  years  old. 

Vowen  of  the  ConiLty  ConiLoils.  —  The  Council  of  each 
County  is  a  body  corporate  and  as  such  may  have  a  common  seal, 
hold  property,  make  by-laws,  etc.  Its  by-laws,  however,  unless 
they  concern  nuisaneea,  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  [the  Home  Secretary],  and  may  be  annulled  by  an  order 
in  Council. 

(1)  The  Council  holds  and  administers  all  county  property,  and 
may  purchase  or  lease  lands  or  buildings  for  county  uses ; 

(2)  With  it  rests  the  duty  of  maintaining,  managing,  and,  when 
necessary,  enlarging,  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  of  the  county, 
and  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  or  contributing  to,  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools ;  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902  it  was 
given  extensive  authority  over  education. 

(3)  It  is  charged  with  maintaining  county  bridges,  and  all  main 
roads  In  every  part  not  specially  reserved  by  urban  authorities  for 
their  own  management  because  lying  within  their  o^  limits; 
and  it  may  declare  any  road  a  main  road  which  seems  to  serve  as 
such,  and  which  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair,  before  being 
accepted  by  the  county,  by  the  local  highway  authorities ; 

(4)  It  administers  the  statutes  affecting  the  contagious  diseases 
of  animals,  destructive  insects,  fish  preservation,  weights  and 
measures,  etc. ; 

(6)  It  appoints,  pays,  and  may  remove  the  county  Treasurer, 
tne  county  coroner,  the  public  surveyor,  the  county  analyst,  and 
all  other  officers  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  —  except  the  clerk 
of  the  Peace  and  the  clerks  of  the  Justices,  —  including  the  medi- 
cal health  officers,  though  these  latter  functionaries  report,  not  to 
the  Council  (the  Council  receives  only  a  copy  of  their  report),  but 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  only  power  of  the  Council 
in  the  premises  is  to  address  to  the  Board,  independently  and  of 
their  own  motion,  representations  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  where  such  representations  seem  necessary : 

(6)  It  determines  the  fees  of  the  coroner  and  controls  the 
division  of  the  county  into  coroners'  districts; 
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(7)  It  divides  the  countjr  into  polling  districts  also  for  parlia- 
mentary elections,  appoints  voting  places,  and  supervises  the 
registration  of  voters; 

(8)  It  sees  to  the  registering  of  places  of  worship,  of  the  lulea 
of  scientific  societies,  of  charitable  gifts,  etc. 

It  ]b  obviously  impossible  to  claasify  or  make  tuy  generollied 
etatement  of  this  miscellany  of  powers :  they  muBt  be  eDumerated  or  not 
stated  at  all.  Tbey  are  for  tlte  most  part,  thoagh  not  altogether,  the 
admiiuBtrative  powers  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

The  Licensiii^  Fonctioil,  being  semi- judicial,  is  left  in  most 
eases  with  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  but  the  County  Council  is 
assigned  the  granting  of  licenses  to  music  and  dancing  halls,  to 
houses  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  performance  of  stage 
plays,  and  for  the  keeping  of  explosives. 

Oddly  enough,  the  County  Council  Is,  by  another  section  of  the 
Act  of  1888,  authorized  to  delegate  its  powers  of  licensing  Id  the  case  of 
playhouses  and  in  the  case  of  explodves  back  to  the  Juaticea  again,  acting 
in  petty  sessions.  The  same  section  also  permits  a  similar  delegation  to  the 
Jnstices  of  tbe  powers  exercised  by  the  Council  under  the  Act  touching 
contagious  cattle  diseases. 

The  PinaDcial  Fowen  of  the  Council  are  extensive  and 
important.  The  Council  takes  the  place  of  the  Justices  in  deter- 
mining, assessing,  and  levying  the  county,  police,  and  hundred 
rates,  in  disbursing  the  funds  so  raised,  and  in  preparing  or  revis- 
ing the  basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rates ;  though  in  this  last 
matter  it  acts  subject  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions.  It  may 
borrow  money,  "on  the  security  of  the  county  fund,"  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  county  debt,  purchasing  property  for 
the  county,  or  undertaking  permanent  public  works,  provided  it 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
raising  of  the  loau.  That  Board  gives  or  withholds  its  consent 
only  after  a  local  inquiry,  and,  in  case  it  assents,  fixes  the  period 
within  which  the  loan  must  be  repaid,  being  itself  limited  in  this 
last  particular  by  a  provision  of  law  that  tbe  period  must  never 
exceed  thirty  years. 

If  tbe  debt  of  the  county  already  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  ratable  value  of  the  ratable  property  of  tbe  county,  or  if  the  pro- 
posed loan  would  raise  it  above  that  amonnt,  a  loan  can  be  sanoUoned 
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only  by  a  provisional  order  of  the  Board,  —  an  order,  that  to,  whidi 
becomes  valid  only  upon  receiving  the  formal  aancUoD  of  Parliament  alao, 
given  by  public  Act.  A  county  may  issue  stock,  under  certtuo  limita- 
tions, if  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Boiird  be  obtained. 

Additional  Powers.  —  The  Act  ot  1888  provides  that  any  othei 
powers  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  authorities  of  particular  locali- 
ties by  special  Act,  and  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  already 
vested  in  the  County  Councils,  may  be  transferred  to  the  proper  County 
Councils  by  provisional  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  also 
that  a  similar  provisional  order  of  that  Board  may  confer  upon  a  County 
Council  any  powers,  arising  loithin  the  County,  which  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Privy  Council,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  I.fOoal 
Government  Board  itself,  or  any  other  government  department,  provided 
they  be  powers  conferred  by  statute  luid  the  consent  of  the  department 
concerned  be  flrst  secured. 

The  Comity  Budget.  —  At  the  beginning  of  every  local 
financial  year  (April  Ist)  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  year  is  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  this,  the  Council  makes  estimate  of  the  sums  to  be  needed, 
and  fixes  the  rates  accordingly.  The  Council's  estimate  is  made 
_for  two  six-month  periods,  and  is  subject  to  revision  for  the 
second  sis-month  period,  provided  the  experience  of  the  first 
prove  it  necessary  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  to 
be  raised. 

Returns  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each 
financial  year  are  also  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
sucli  form  and  with  such  particulars  as  the  Board  directs ;  and 
full  abstracts  of  these  returns  are  annually  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  The  county  accounts  are,  moreover, 
periodically  audited  by  district  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  accounts  ot  the  county  Treasurer  aie 
audited  by  the  Council. 

Local  rates  are  assessed  exclusively  upon  real  estate,  ajid, 
until  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  it  was 
the  habit  of  Parliament  to  make  annual  'grants  in  aid  of  the 
rates'  from  the  national  purse,  with  the  idea  of  paying  out  of 
moneys  raised  lately  upon  personal  property  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  local  administration.  The  Act  of  1888  substitutes 
another  arrangement     It  provides  that  all  moneys  collected  from 
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certain  licenses  (a  long  list  of  them,  from  liquor  licenses  to  licenses 
foi  male  servants  and  guns),  together  with  four-fifths  of  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  probat«  duty,  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  counties  from  the  imperial  treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Local  OoTernment  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  cer- 
tain specified  county  expenses,  notably  for  the  education  of  pau- 
pers and  the  support  of  pauper  lunatics. 

The  Police  Powen,  long  exercised  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  are  now  exercised  by  a  joint  committee  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  the  County  Council.  This  committee  is  made  up,  in 
equal  parts,  of  Justices  and  members  of  the  Council;  elects  its 
own  chairman,  if  necessaiy  (because  of  a  tie  vote)  by  lot;  and 
acts,  when  appointed,  not  as  exercising  delegated  authority,  but 
as  an  independent  body.  The  term  of  the  committeemen  is,  how- 
ever, determined  by  the  bodies  which  choose  them. 

The  Pariah. — Parishes  there  have  been  in  England  ever 
since  the  Christian  church  was  established  there;  but  the  Parish 
which  now  figures  in  English  local  government  inherits  nothing 
hut  its  name  intact  from  those  first  years  of  the  national  history. 
The  church,  in  its  first  work  of  organization,  used  the  smallest 
units  of  the  state  for  the  smallest  divisions  of  its  own  system : 
it  made  the  township  its  parish;  and  presently  the  priest  was 
always  to  be  seen  going  up  with  the  reeve  and  the  four  men  of  the 
township  to  the  hundred  and  the  county  courts.  Only  where  the 
population  was  most  numerous  did  it  prove  necessary  to  make 
the  parish  smaller  than  the  township;  only  where  it  was  least 
numerous  did  it  seem  expedient  to  make  the  parish  larger  than 
the  township.  Generally  the  two  were  geographically  coin- 
cident. During  much  the  greater  part  of  English  history,  too, 
citizenship  and  church  membership  were  inseparable.  The 
vestry,  therefore,  which  was  the  assembly  of  church-mem- 
bers which  elected  the  church-wardens  and  regulated  the 
temporalities  of  the  local  church,  was  exactly  the  same  body 
of  persons  that,  when  not  acting  upon  church  affairs,  consti- 
tuted the  township  meeting.  It  was  the  village  moot  'in  its 
ecclesiastical  aspect.'  And  when  the  township  privileges  were, 
by  feudalization,  swallowed  up  in  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
laronage,  the  vestry  was  all  that  remained  of  the  old  organizar- 
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tioQ  of  self-government;  for  the  court,  or  civil  assembly,  of  ths 
township  was  superseded  by  the  baron's  manorial  court.  But 
the  church  was  oot  absorbed ;  the  vestry  remained,  and  whatever 
scraps  of  civil  function  escaped  the  too  inclusive  sweep  of  the 
grants  of  jurisdiction  to  the  barons  the  people  were  fain  to  enjoy 
as  vestrymen. 

The  Poor-law  Parish.  —It  was  in  this  way  that  it  fel) 
out  that  the  township,  when  acting  in  matters  striotly  hod- 
ecclesiastioal,  came  to  call  itself  the  parish,  and  that  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  'civil  parish '  from  the  'ecclesiasti- 
cal parish.'  The  vestry  came  at  last  to  elect,  not  church -wardens 
only,  but  way-wardens  also,  and  assessors;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (1535,  reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  the  church-wardens  were 
charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  are  thus  brought  within 
easy  sight  of  the  parish  of  to-day.  The  legislation  of  the  present 
century,  which  has  been  busy  about  eo  many  things,  has  not 
failed  to  readjust  the  parish  and -in  most  oases,  as  altered  hy 
statute  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  political  administration,  "the 
modem  civil  parish  coincides  neither  with  the  ancient  civil  par- 
ish, nor  with  the  ecclesiastical  parish";  but  old  parochial  asso- 
ciations still  survive,  and  many  of  the  ancient  parochial  duties 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  poor.  Until  1894  the  parochial 
authority  was  still  the  ancient  vestry,  reduced  almost  to  a  mini- 
mum of  powers,  indeed,  but  not  yet  taken  from  its  seat  of  con- 
trol. In  1894  Parliament  completed  the  reorganization  of  local 
government  begun  in  1888;  vestries  were  relegated,  at  any  rate 
in  all  rural  districts,  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
alone;  and  the  parishes,  with  a  new  democratic  organization, 
became  once  more  the  vital  units  of  local  self-government. 

The  Seform  of  1894.  —  All  the  legislation  attempted  in 
England  during  the  present  century  with  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment, whether  its  object  was  first  construction  or  reform,  has 
carefully  observed  the  difference  between  'rural'  and  'urban* 
areas;  and  the  law  of  1894  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
parishes  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  boroughs  or  within  the 
limits  of  those  more  thickly  settled  areas  which,  though  without 
borough  organization,  are  yet  distinguished  by  the  law  as  'urban ' 
in  their  means  of  local  government  (page  239),  are  not  directly 
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effected  by  the  Act.  But  the  organization  and  action  of  the  rural 
parishes  ate  revolutionized.  They  are  made  self-governing  com- 
munes, with  a  very  notable  list  of  powers  and  privileges. 

Every  rural  parish,  great  or  small,  has  now  its  primary 
assembly,  its  pariah  meeting,  of  which  every  person  of  legal  age 


a  the  parish, 
government  elector.     In  pari 
hundred  inhabitants  the  pari 


3  a  member  who  is  a  qualified  local 
lishes  which  have  less  than  three 
risk  meeting  is  the  actual  governing 
body,  unless  the  Coimty  Council  sees  tit,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parish  electors,  to  set  up  a  parish  council ;  but  in  parishes  which 
have  a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  a  parish  council  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  members,  —  the  County  Council  determines 
the  number  in  each  case,  —  is 'given  charge  of  affaire,  and  the 
parish  meeting  exercises  only  the  functions  of  electing  councillors, 
consenting  to  the  larger  sorts  of  locms,  and  voting  upon  the  adop- 
tion and  operation  of  certain  statutes,  known  as  the  'adoptive 
acts,'  which  Parliament  has  left  it  to  them  to  adopt  and  act  upon 
or  not  as  they  please.  These  are  the  statutes  with  regard  to 
street  lighting  and  watching,  the  establishment  of  baths  and 
wash-houses,  the  undertaking  of  certain  public  improvements, 
the  foundation  of  public  libraries,  and  like  matters.  Women, 
whether  married  or  single,  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  parish 
councils,  and  even  to  the  chairmanship  of  those  bodies.  The  term 
of  ^parish  council  is  three  years. 

Parishes  which  are  gOTemed  by  a  pari$h  meeting  only,  without  a 
coDDCil,  usually  appoint  one  or  more  executive  committees  for  the  actual 
work  ot  administratloD ;  and,  i!  they  accept  the  '  adoptive '  acta  men- 
tioned is  the  last  paragraph,  they  elect  commissioners  to  carry  them  into 
execution ;  but  in  very  many  cases  tbe  County  Councils  have  given  these 
■malt  parishes  connoils,  and  where  there  are  councils  they  are  the  execu- 
tive agents  of  tbe  parish  in  practically  every  sort  of  buslneaa. 

The  chairman  of  ^.parish  eouncil  la  ex  oMcio  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  in  which  he  resides  ;  and  this  feature  of  tbe  law  has,  in 
view  of  the  very  large  number  of  parishes  in  every  county,  radically 
changed  the  character  of  tbe  commission  of  the  peace.  Any  one  may 
be  a  parish  councillor,   and  any  one  may  be  a  ciialrman  ef  a  parish 
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council  who  can  be  a  member  of  a  parish  meeting  (pa^e  237),  and  a  Beat 
on  the  county  bench  of  Justices  is  consequently  no  longer  by  any  means 
the  exclusive  pubBeHitiuii  iif  country  gentlemen. 

The  parish  councilloi's  ait:  tiected  in  parish  meeting,  by  a  mere 
show  of  hands,  —  unless  a  formal  poll  be  demanded.  No  elector,  what- 
ever his  property  or  Interest,  can  cast  more  than  one  vote  in  any  one 
parish ;  but  those  who  have  the  requisite  property  qualification  in  more 
than  one  parisli  can  be  registered,  and  can  vote  In  every  parish  in  which 
they  can  prove  the  possestiioii  of  the  requisite  amount  of  property.  Har- 
ried wooieu  cannot  qualify,  however,  upon  the  same  property  upon  which 
their  husbands  have  qualified. 

Parochial  PowerH. — The  parisk  councils  (or  the  parish 
meetings,  as  the  case  may  be)  exerclsu  a  miscellany  of  powers 
rarioualy  distributed,  UDti)  1894,  amongst  yestriea,  church-war- 
deoB,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  commiasioners  of  various  sorts 
and  functions.  A  parish  council  is  a  body  corporate,  and  as 
such  owns  and  man^^s  the  property  of  the  parish.  It  may  ao* 
quite  property  by  gift  or  purchase,  —  not  merely  for  the  erection 
of  parochial  buildings  and  other  directly  parochial  uses,  but  also 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  recreation  grounds,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  at  a  fixed  rental  to  such 
residents  of  the  parish  as  may  wish  to  acquire  holdings.  It  has 
control  of  the  water  supply  of  the  parish,  and  is  the  local  sani- 
tary authority;  it  can  acquire,  maintain,  or  change  public  rights 
of  way;  it  maintains  the  highways  and  the  enclosed  burial 
grounds  of  the  parish ;  and  it  provides  for  the  prevention  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires.  It  fixes  the  local  assessment  and  tax  rate, 
on  appeal;  prepares  the  parish  register;  and  appoints  the  over- 
seers and  assistant  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  assess  the  poor  rates 
and  make  out  the  jury  lists  and  the  lists  of  parliamentary  and 
county  voters.  The  right  to  appoint  the  overseers  was  taken 
over  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

BnpervlBlon.  — The  County  Councila  are  given  Bupervlaorychuge 
of  the  new  system  of  parish  government.  They  group  or  divide  the  par- 
ishes for  action  under  the  Ian,  in  their  discretion  ;  they  may  create  or  dis- 
solve jHirisA  councils  in  the  smaller  parishes  ;  they  determine  the  number 
of  members  in  each  j)arf»Aeouncii;  supervise  the  action  of  theparith  coun- 
cils In  the  matter  of  loans  and  land  allotments ;  regulate  in  Bome  degree 
tlie  cuBtody  and  preservation  of  the  paiish  books  and  documents ;  and  In 
many  other  ways  stand  superintendent  over  their  exercise  of  powers. 
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Urban  poriahaa  are  lor  the  most  part  unaffected  by  the  Act  of 
ISM,  aud  atill  act  ia  civil  as  well  as  in  church  matters  through  their  vea- 
tries,  aa  of  old. 

The  Rural  Siatrict. — Before  lSd4  the  rural  parishes 
were  grouped  in  poor-law  Unions,  governed,  in  sundry  other 
matters  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  by  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. Various  Highway  Boards,  too,  Burial  Boards,  Bath  Com- 
missioners, Library  Commias loners,  and  Public  Improvement 
Boards,  acted  for  the  parishes  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  several 
special  matters  committed  to  their  direction.  The  Act  of  1894 
substituted  'Rural  Districts'  for  the  Unions,  gave  to  each  Dis- 
trict an  administrative  Council,  and  united  in  the  hands  of  that 
Council  the  various  local  functions  hitherto  dispersed  and  sepa- 
rated. The  District  CouticU  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years 
(as  the  Board  of  Guardians  was),  and  is  charged  with  the  general 
oversight  and  conduct  of  all  business  affecting  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  parishes  embraced  within  this  District  in  matters  of 
local  government.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  is  the  general 
highway,  sanitary,  and  administrative  body  of  the  District.  Its 
members  are  elected  by  the  parishes  in  parish  meeting,  and  any 
one  may  be  chosen  who  is  a  parochial  elector  in  one  of  the  par- 
ishes of  the  District,  or  who  has  resided  in  the  District  for  a 
twelvemonth  preceding  the  election.  The  chainnan  of  a  Dittrict 
Council,  like  the  chairman  of  a  parish  councO,  is  ex  officio  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

The  Urban  Sistriot.  —  The  urban  parishes,  outside  incor- 
porated boroughs,  are  also  grouped  into  Districts,  each  with  its 
administrative  Council,  and  to  these  Councils  are  assigned  much 
the  saine  powers  as  those  which  are  exercised  by  the  Councils  of 
the  rural  Districts,  except  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  poor- 
law  authority  of  the  District.  That  is  still,  in  the  urban  Dis- 
tricts, a  distinct  and  separate  Board  of  Guardians,  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  in  its  discretion, 
confer  upon  Urban  District  Councils,  by  order,  any  or  all  of 
the  powers  of  rural  parish  amricils,  however,  and  so  render 
them  the  moat  important  administrative  authorities  for  theii 
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Wonittii  are  eligible  to  serve  upon  District  Coancila  aa  well  aa 
apon  pariah  councUa,  aod  are  eligible  also  to  be  choBen  chairmen  ;  though 
a  woman,  if  chairman,  ie  not  entitled  to  act  ai  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  Count;  Councils  have  a  certain  very  considerable  supervisory 
power  over  both  Rural  and  Urban  District  CoDncils,  fixing  or  altering  the 
number  of  Counclllora,  bearing  appeals  from  the  parishes  agidnst  their 
action  or  default,  el*. 

Xonicipftl  Corporatioiu.  —  The  constitution  of  tliose  Eng- 
lisli  towns  which  have  fully  developed  inunicipa,!  organizations 
rests  upon  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  and  its  vari- 
ous amendments,  aa  codified  in  aji  Act  of  1882  of  the  same  name. 
This  latter  Act  is,  in  its  turn,  in  some  degree  altered  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  wish 
to  have  it  incorporated  as  a  municipality,  they  must  address  a 
petition  to  that  effect  to  the  Privy  Council.  Notice  of  such  a 
petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  county  in  which  the 
place  is  situate  and  also  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Privy  Council  will  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  petition, 
who  will  visit  the  place  from  which  the  petition  comes  and  there 
see  and  hear  for  themselves  the  arguments  pro  and  oon.  All 
representations  made  upon  the  subject  by  either  the  County 
Council  or  the  Local  Government  Board  must  also  be  considered. 

Qenerally  there  is  considerable  local  opposition  either  to  such  a 
peUtJon  being  offered  or  to  Its  being  granted  when  offered ;  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  la  usually  already  in  the  bands  of  numerous  local  author- 
ities of  one  bind  or  another  who  do  not  relish  the  Idea  of  being  extin- 
guished ;  and  there  are  always,  besides,  persons  who  do  not  care  to  take 
part  in  bearing  ^le  additional  expenses  of  a  more  elaborate  organization. 

If  the  petition  be  granted,  the  Privy  Council  issues  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  place,  arranging  for  the  extinction 
of  competing  local  authorities,  setting  the  limits  of  the  new 
municipality,  determining  the  number  of  its  councillors,  and 
often  even  marking  out  its  division  into  wards. 

Once  incorporated,  the  town  takes  its  constitution  teady- 
made  from  the  Act  under  whose  sanction  it  petitioned  for  incor- 
poration. That  Act  provides  that  the  borough  shall  be  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  The  councillors  hold 
Dfi^ce  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  their  number  going 
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out,  in  rotation,  every  year.  There  are  always  added  to  the 
councillors  one-third  as  many  aldermen  elected  by  the  coun- 
cillors for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  of  their  number  retir- 
ing from  office  every  three  years,  by  rotation.  The  mayor  ia 
elected  by  the  Council,  —  by  the  aldermen  and  councillors, 
that  is,  who  constitut«  but  a  sii^le  body, — holds  office  for 
one  year  only,  and,  unlike  the  councillors  and  aldermen,  receives 
a  salary. 

Judicial  Btotoi  of  Boroughs.  —  Whatever  powers  are 
not  specifically  granted  to  a  municipality  remain  with  previously 
constituted  authorities.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  does 
not  provide  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  the  authorities 
of  a  borough  by  virtue  of  their  separate  incorporation.  Unless 
additional  special  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary,  a  munici- 
pality remains,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  a  part  of  the  county. 
By  petition,  however,  it  may  obtain  an  additional '  commission  of 
the  peace '  for  itself,  or  even  an  independent  Court  of  Quarter 


Either,  then,  (a)  a  borough  contents  itself  in  judicial  matters 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  Justices;  or  (&)  it  obtains 
the  appointment  of  additional  Justices  of  its  own,  who  are,  how- 
ever, strictly,  members  of  the  county  commission  and  can  hold 
no  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  or  (c)  it  acquires  the 
privilege  of  having  Quarter  Sessions  of  its  own. 

In  the  latter  case  a  professional  lawyer  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  under  the  title  of  Recorder,  to  whom  is  given  the  power 
of  two  Justices  acting  together  and  the  exclusive  right  to  hold 
Quarter  Sessions,  —  who  is  made,  as  it  were,  a  multiple  Justice  Of 
the  Peace. 

Boroughs  which  have  a  separate  comnussion  of  the  peace  are 
known  as  "counties  of  towns";  those  which  have  independent 
Quarter  Sessions  as  "quarter  sessions  boroughs."  Every  mayor 
is  ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  continues  to  enjoy  that  office 
for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  mayor.  This  is 
true  even  when  his  boroi^h  has  no  separate  commission  of  the 
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Comity  Boronglu.  — In  every  borough  the  mayor,  aldep 
men,  and  councillors,  who  sit  together  as  a  single  body,  constitute 
the  'Council '  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
if  the  borough  be  a  'County  Borough,'  are  very  broad  indeed^ 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  matter  of  powers,  several  classes, 
of  boroughs.  'County  Boroughs '  stand  apart  from  the  counties 
in  which  they  lie,  for  all  purposes  of  local  government,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  several  counties  stand  apart  from  each  other.  Ex- 
cept in  the  single  matter  of  the  management  of  their  police  force, 
they  may  not  even  arrange  with  the  county  authorities  for  merg- 
ing borough  with  county  affairs.  Their  Councils  may  be  said,  iu 
general  terms,  to  have,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  all  the 
powers  once  belonging  to  the  county  Justices  except  those  strictly 
judicial  in  their  nature,  all  the  sanitary  powers  of  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  and  powers  of  school  administration,  —  all  regulative 
and  administrative  functions  except  those  of  the  poor-law  Unions 
into  which  urban  parishes  are  still  grouped-  In  the  case  of  these 
'  county  boroughs,'  all  powers  conferred  upon  counties  are  powers 
conferred  upon  them  also. 

If  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  of  a  county  make  representation 
Co  tbe  Local  Government  Board  that  it  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  borough 
which  has  come  to  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  a 
'county  borougli,'  the  Board  shall,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to 
the  contrary,  hold  a  local  inquiry  and  provide  for  the  gift  of  county  etatue 
to  the  borough  or  not  as  they  think  best.  It  they  order  the  borough  con- 
Btitnt«d  a  '  county  borough,'  tbe  order  is  pronisional  merely,  and  must  be 
confirmed  by  Parliament. 

Otlier  Boronglu.  —  Boroughs  which  have  not  been  put  iu 
the  same  rank  with  counties  and  given  full  privileges  of  self-ad- 
ministration as 'county  boroughs,'  fall  into  three  classes  in  respect 
of  their  governmental  relations  to  the  counties  in  which  they  lie: 
(1)  Those  which  have  their  own  Quarter  Sessions  and  whose 
population  is  ten  thousand  or  more.  These  constitute  for  several 
purposes  of  local  government  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situate.  The  main  roads  which  pass  through  them  are  cared 
for  by  the  county  authorities,  unless  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  at  which  the  Act  of  1888  went  into  operation  (or  after 
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the  da,te  at  which  any  road  was  declared  a  'main  road')  the 
urban  authorities  specially  reserved  the  right  to  maintain  them 
separately.  They  contribute  to  the  county  fuuds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  the  assizes  and  judicial  sessions  held  in  them. 
They  send  members,  too,  to  the  County  Council.  Their  repre- 
sentatives, however,  cannot  vote  in  the  County  Council  on  ques 
tions  affecting  expenditures  to  which  the  parishes  of  the  borough 
do  not  contribute  by  assessment  to  the  county  rates.  Beyond 
the  few  matters  thus  mentioned,  they  are  as  independent  and 
as  self-sufficient  in  their  oi^anization  and  powers  as  the  'county 
boroughs '  themselves. 

(2)  Boroughs  which  have  separate  Quarter  Sessions  but  whose 
population  numbers  less  than  ten  thousand.  These  are  made  by 
the  Act  of  1888  to  yield  to  the  Councils  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  lie  the  powers  once  exercised  by  their  own  Councils  or  Jus- 
tices in  respect  of  the  maintenance  and  management  of  pauper 
lunatic  asylums,  their  control  of  coroners,  their  appointment  of 
analysts,  their  part  in  the  maintenance  and  management  of  re- 
formatory and  industrial  schools,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  fish  conservation,  explosives,  and  highways  and 
locomotives. 

(3)  Boroughs  which  have  not  a  separate  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  whose  population  is  under  ten  thousand  are  for  all 
police  purposes  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situate, 
and  have,  since  18SS,  been,  for  all  save  a  few  of  the  more  exclu- 
sively local  matters  of  self-direction,  merged  in  the  counties,  in 
whose  Councils  they  are,  of  coursej  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
counties,  represented. 

Every  borough  has  its  own  paid  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Council  and  hold  office  during  its  pleasure,  besides 
"such  other  officers  as  have  usually  been  appointed  in  the  borough,  or  as 
the  Council  think  necessary."  H  a  borough  have  ita  own  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, it  has  also,  as  incident  to  that,  Court,  Its  own  Clerk  of  the  Feace  and 
its  own  Coroner. 

The  Financial  Powen  of  a  municipal  Council  :Lre  in  all  cases 
strictly  limited  as  regards  the  borrowing  of  money.  "  In  each  instance, 
when  a  loan  is  required  bj  a  municipal  corporation,  the  controlling  au- 
thority [the  Local  Government  Board]  ia  to  be  applied  to  for  its  consent. 
A  local  inquiry,  after  due  notice,  is  then  held,  and  if  ibe  loan  is  approved, 
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a  term  of  yeais  over  which  the  repayment  la  to  extend  Is  fixed  by  the 
central  aathoiity."  >  The  same  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Local  Got- 
emment  Board  nith  regard  to  the  larger  loans  of  parish  and  district  Coun- 
cils also. 

"The  accDunta  of  most  local  authorities  are  now  audited  b;  the 
Local  Government  Board,  bat  boroughs  are  exempt  from  thla  jurisdiction. 
The  audit  is  conducted  by  three  borough  auditors,  two  elected  by  the 
burgesses,  called  elective  auditors,  one  a^^inted  1>y  the  mayor,  called  the 
minor's  auditor."  ' 

Boroii^lii  and  TTrban  Siatricts.  —The  difference  between 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  is  not  at  all  a  difEerence  of  size,  — 
boroughs  range  from  a  few  hundred  to  half  a  million  inhabitants 
and  urban  districtB  from  a  fevr  hundred  to  a  hundred  thousand ; ' 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  difEerence,  apparently,  of  local  preference, 
rather,  and  of  legal  convenience.  The  boundaries  of  a  borough, 
when  once  fixed  by  a  charter  of  incorporation,  cotild,  until  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1888,  be  altered  only  by  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament :  it  was  much  easier  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  could  of  its  own  authority  create  what  was 
then  known  as  an  Urban  Sanitary  District.  As  towns  already 
incorporated  grew,  therefore,  the  added  portions  became  inde- 
pendently incorporated  aa  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  and  thus 
the  town  was  pieced  out.  One  writer  was  able  to  say,  in  1882, 
"Nowhere,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  do  we  find 
an  instance  (Nottingham  alone  excepted)  of  a  lat^e  borough 
which  is  municipally  self-contained,  and  consequently  self-gov- 
erning." ' 

In  the  Local  Qovemment  Act  of  18B8  tt  was  provided  that  the 
iKnmdaries  of  a  borough  might  be  altered  by  protrislonal  order  of  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board,  upon  the  address  of  the  borongh  CoonclL 
This  order,  being  provisional,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
and  is  made  only  after  local  inquiry.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  for 
changing  the  boundaries  of  a  Imrough  were  still  left  much  more  elaborate 
and  difficult  than  the  free  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
reference  to  urban  districts. 

Central  Control  of  Urban  AatboriUoa.  —Full  municipal  oor- 
poratJons  bok  partly  (in  the  matter  of  sanitary  regulation,  for  example,) 

1  Bunce,  Cobdtn  Club  Euayt,  1682,  p.  288;  title,  "Municipal  Boroughs 
ud  Urban  Districts."  > Chalmen,  p.  87.  *  Bnnce,  p.  298. 
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(o  tUe  Local  GoTeniment  Board  as  a  central  authority  eiercisjng  poven 
of  Bupervieion,  partly  (in  the  management  of  the  conetabularjr,  for  in- 
stance,) to  ihe  Home  Office,  and  partly  (if  seaports)  to  the  Board  o[ 
Trade.  Urban  Districts,  however,  have  but  a  single  central  authority  set 
over  ibem,  the  Local  Government  Board. 

London.  —  The  metropolis  was,  until  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1888,  the  unsolved  problem,  the  unregenerate  monster, 
of  local  government  in  England.  The  vast  aggregation  of  houses 
and  p6pulation  known  by  tbe  world  as  '  London,'  spreading  its 
unwieldy  bulk  over  parts  of  the  three  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Suirey,  and  Kent,  consisted  of  the  City  of  London,  a  small  cor- 
poration at  its  centre  confined  within  almost  forgotten  boundaries, 
still  possessing  and  belligerently  defending  mediaval  privileges 
and  following  mediaeval  types  of  orgaoization  and  procedure,  and, 
round  about  this  ancient  City  as  a  nucleus,  a  congeries  of  hundreds 
of  old  parishes  and  new  urban  districts  made  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  needs  of  newly  grown  portions  of  the  inorganic  mass. 
This  heterogeneous  body  of  mediseval  trade  guilds,  vestries,  and 
sanitary  authorities  had  been  in  some  sort  bound  together  since 
1855  by  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  which  exercised  certain 
powers  over  the  whole  area  outside  the  'City.' 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  made  of  the  metrop- 
olis, not  a  'county  borough,'  but  a  county,  —  the  'Administra- 
tive County  of  London '  —  with  its  own  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sheriff, 
and  Commission  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  its  own  Council.  Its 
numerous  parishes  were  left  to  act,  as  formerly,  under  their  sev- 
eral vestries ;  and  the  Act  of  1894  gave  to  those  vestries  the 
same  constitution  and  substantially  tbe  same  powers  that  are 
elsewhere  in  the  kingdom  possessed  by  the  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils (page  239),  The  London  (Jovemment  Act  of  1899  still  further 
consolidated  and  coordinated  the  administration  by  creating 
twenty-eight  metropolitan  boroughs,  each  with  its  own  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors,  with  specially  defined  powers,  wMch, 
in  the  matter  of  finance,  are  considerably  limited.  The  '  City ' 
is  still  left  to  occupy  its  separate  place  in  tbe  great  metropolitan 
county  as  a  quarter  sessions  borough  not  enjoying  separate  county 
privileges,  —  with  some  limitations  special  to  its  case. 
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The  number  of  councillora  in  the  London  County  Council  is 
fised  at  twice  the  number  of  members  returned  to  Parliament  at 

the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1888  by  the  various  con- 
stituencies of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  councillors,  J;hus,  number 
118.  The  Council  of  the  Metropolis  is  put  upon  an  exceptional 
footing  with  regard  to  its  quota  of  aldermen.  The  aldermen  are 
to  be  one-sixth,  instead  of  one-third,  as  many  as  the  councillors. 
■  The  total  membership  of  the  London  Council  is,  therefore,  137. 
Cmtral  ControL  —  The  plan  of  central  control  in  £i^- 
land  is  manifestly  quite  indigenous.  The  central  government  is 
not  present  in  local  administration  in  the  person  of  any  superin- 
tending ofadal  like  the  French  Prefect  (pages  167,  168,  170),  or 
any  dominant  board  like  the  '  Administration '  of  the  Prussian 
Government  District  {pages  480-481).  There  has,  indeed,  been 
developing  in  England  a  marked  tendency  to  bring  local  author- 
ities more  and  more  Tinder  the  supervision  in  important  matters 
of  the  government  departments  in  London,  —  a  tendency  which 
has  led  to  the  concentration,  since  1871,  ^n  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  various  powers  once  scattered  among  such 
authorities  aa  the  Home  Office,  the  Privy  Council,  etc  But  this 
tendency,  which  is  towards  control,  has  not  been  towards  cen- 
tralization. It  has,  so  far,  not  gone  beyond  making  the  ad- 
vice of  the  central  authority  always  accessible  by  local  officers 
or  bodies,  and  its  consent  necessary  to  certain  classes  of  local 
undertakings.  The  central  government  has  not  itself  often 
assumed  powers  of  origination  or  initiative  in  local  affairs.  Even 
where  the  Local  Government  Board  is  given  completest  power 
the  choice  of  the  officers  who  are  to  put  its  regulations  into  force 
is  generally  left  with  the  ratepayers  in  the  districts  concerned. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Board  over  tiie  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
is  complete ;  but  the  Guardians  are  elected  in  the  parishes.  Its 
authority  in  sanitary  matters  makes  its  directions  imperative  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acts ;  but  in  many  cases 
the  local  health  officers  are  appointees  of  the  local  bodies.  The 
by-laws  enacted  by  the  county  authorities,  unless  they  affect 
nuisances,  may  be  annulled  by  an  order  in  Council ;  in  the  matter 
of  borrowing  money,  too,  local  authorities  are  narrowly  bound  by 
the  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;   and  its  assent   to 
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propositions  to  raise  loaas  is  seldom  given  without  very  thorough 
inquiry  and  without  good  reason  shown.  But  all  these  are  func- 
tions ofayetem,  so  to  say,  rather  than  of  centralization.  Coordi- 
nation in  methods  of  poor-relief  is  sought,  that  relief  being  given 
under  national  statutes,  and  the  coflperation  of  central  with  local 
judgment  in  financial  matters,  local  debts  constituting  a  very 
proper  subdivision  of  national  finance.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
the  control  is  exercised,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  permanent 
officials  representing  the  central  authority  in  local  government, 
and  even  of  permanent  Instrumental itiea  for  the  administration  of 
financial  advice,  bespeak  a  system  of  cooperation  and  advice  rather 
than  of  centralization. 

Local  Oovemment  in  Scotland. — An  Act  of  1889  ex- 
tended to  Scotland  a  system  of  county  government  Bubatantially 
the  same  as  that  created  for  England  by  the  Act  of  1888 ;  and  the 
Act  of  1894  put  pariah  councils  like'  those  of  England  into  the 
place  formerly  held  by  parochial  Boards,  and  erected  a  separate 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  of  which  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  was  made  President. 

The  Government  of  the  English  Coloniks. 

English  Colonial  Sxpsniion.  —  Doubtless  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  momentous  fact  of  modem  history  is  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  English  race,  the  sweep  of  its  commerce,  the  dominance 
of  its  institutions,  its  imperial  control  of  the  destinies  of  half 
the  globe.  When,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  old  doors  of 
the  East  by  the  Turk  and  the  consequent  turning  about  of  Europe 
to  &ce  the  Atlantic  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  England  was 
put  at  the  front  instead  of  at  the  back  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, a  profound  revolution  was  prepared  in  the  politica  of  the 
world.  England  soon  defeated  Holland  and  Spain  and  Portugal, 
her  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  and  its  new  continents ; 
and  steadily,  step  by  step,  she  has  talwn  possession  of  almost 
every  new  land  worth  the  having  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe.  "With  her  conquests  and  her  settlers  have  gone  also  her 
institutions,  until  now  her  people  everywhere  stand  for  types  of 
&ee  men,  her  institutions  for  models  of  free  government 
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English  Colonial  Policy.  —  It  was  only  by  slow  degreeBj 
lioweTer,  that  England  learned  the  right  policy  towards  her  colo- 
nies. She  began,  as  Borne  did,  by  regarding  her  possessions  as 
estates,  to  be  fanned  for  her  own  selfish  benefit.  Nothing  less 
than  the  loss  of  America  suf&ced  to  teach  her  how  short-Sighted 
such  a  policy  was.  But,  unlike  Borne,  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  lose  the  best  part  of  her  .possessions  without  being  herself 
overwhelmed ;  and  even  after  the  loss  of  America  time  and  op- 
portunity offered  for  the  buildii^  up  of  another  colonial  empire 
scarcely  less  great. 

Towards  her  present  colonies  her  policy  is  most  liberal ;  for 
the  England  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  England  from 
that  which  drove  America  into  rebellion.  Even  the  notable 
lesson  emphasized  in  the  loss  of  America  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  bring  England  to  her  senses  touching  her  true  interests  in  the 
colonies,  had  she  not  herself  speedily  thereafter  been  brought  by 
other  causes  to  a  change  of  heart.  The  movements  of  opinion 
which  stirred  her  to  religious  revival,  to  prison  reform,  to  en- 
lightened charity,  to  the  reform  of  parliamentary  representation, 
to  a  general  social  and  political  regeneration,  stirred  her  also,  no 
doubt,  to  vouchsafe  to  her  colonists  full  rights  as  Englishmen. 

Lord  Dorliaiu  in  Canada.  —  The  turning  point  was 
reached  in  1837,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lower  Canada. 
Lower  Canada  was  French  Canada.  Its  government,  like  the 
govarnments  of  the  American  states  south  of  it  in  their  own 
colonial  times,  consisted  of  an  Executive,  a  Legislative  Council 
nominated  by  the  Grown,  and  a  legislative  chamber  elected  by 
the  colonists.  The  colonists  had  been  exasperated  by  just*  such 
arbitrariness  and  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
and  his  Coimcil,  and  just  such  efforts  to  make  the  salaries  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  colony  independent 
of  the  appropriations  voted  by  the  popular  assembly,  as  had 
hastened  the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  England ;  and 
at  last  rebellion  had  been  made  to  speak  the  demands  of  the  colo- 
nists for  constitutional  reform.  The  rebellion  was  put  down,  but 
the  defeated  colonists  were  not  treated  as  they  would  have  been 
in  1776".  A  royal  commissioner  was  sent  out  to  them  from  the 
mother  country  to  redress  their  grievances  by  liberal  n 
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conceasion  and  reform.  This  commiBsioner  -was  Lord  Durham. 
He  spoiled  his  mission  by  well-meant  but  arbitrary  conduct  which 
was  misundeistood  at  home,  and  he  was  recalled ;  but  his  report 
upon  the  condition  of  Canada,  and  the  measures  necessary  for 
her  paciiication  may  justly  be  called  the  fountain  head  of  all  that 
England  has  since  done  for  the  betterment  of  government  in  her 
colonies.  Lord  Durham  recommended  nothing  less  than  complete 
self-govemment,  with  interference  from  England  in  nothing  but 
questions  immediately  and  evidently  affecting  imperial  interests. 
1847  saw  independent  responsible  Belf-govemment  completely  es- 
tablished in  Canada,  and  subsequent  years  have  seen  it  extended 
to  all  the  British  colonies  capable  of  self -direction. 

The  Salf-gOTeming  Coloniw.  —  The  English  colonies,  as 
at  present  oi^anized,  may  be  roughly  classified  in  two  groups  as 
(a)  Self-governing  and  (6)  Crown  colonies.  The  self-governing 
colonies  are  five  in  number ;  namely,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
aud  New  Zealand.  In  all  of  these  there  is  practically  complete 
independence  of  legislation  in  all  matters  not  directly  touching 
Imperial  interests:  and  in  all  there  is  full  responsible  govern- 
ment,—  government,  that  is,  through  ministers  responsible  to 
representatives  of  the  people  for  their  policy  and  for  all  executive 
acts,  because  chosen  from  and  representing  the  majority  in  the 
popular  chamber.  In  Tasmania,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  elected;  in  the 
others  the  upper  chamber  is  nominated  by  the  Executive  save  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  partly  appointed  and 
partly  elected.  But  the  origin  of  the  upper  chamber  doea  not 
affect  the  full  reaponsibility  of  the  ministers  or  the  practically 
complete  self -direction  of  the  colony. 

The  GoTenunent  of  Canada.  —  In  1840  Parliament  pro 
vided  by  Act  for  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec)  upon  a  basis  au^ested  by  Lord 
Durham's  report ;  but  the  legislative  union  of  these  two  provinces, 
the  one  English,  the  other  almoat  wholly  French,  was  ill-advised 
and  proved  provisional  only.  Although  an  Act  of  1854  granted 
to  the  united  colonies  a  government  as  nearly  as  might  be  mod- 
elled upon  the  government  of  England  herself,  no  satis&ctory 
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basis  of  Belf-goTemment  was  reached  until,  by  the  '  British  North 
America  Act'  of  1867,  the  colonies  were  at  once  separated  and  re- 
integrated by  means  of  a  federal  constitution.  That  Act  is  the 
present  constitution  of  the  '  Dominion  of  Canada.'  Under  that 
constitution  the  nine  provinces  now  comprised  within  the  Do- 
minion, namely,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Uew  Krunswick, 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan,  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  administra- 
tion. In  each  a  Lieutenant-Governor  presides ;  in  each,  as  in  the 
Dominion  itself,  there  ia  a  ministry  responsible  for  its  policy  and 
executive  acts  to  a  parliament  fully  equipped  for  self-direction  in 
local  affairs. 

The  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act  were  drafted 
in  Canada  and  accepted  by  the  Parliament  in  England  without 
alteration.  In  the  division  of  powers  which  they  make  between 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  they  differ  very  radically  in  character  from 
the  provisions  of  our  own  federal  constitution.  Our  constitution 
grants  certain  specified  powers  to  the  general  government  and 
reserves  the  rest  to  the  states ;  the  British  North  America  Act, 
on  the  contrary,  grants  certain  specified  powers  to  the  provinces 
and  reserves  all  others  to  the  government  of  the  Dominion. 
Among  the  powers  thus  reserved  to  the  federal  government  is 
that  of  enacting  all  criminal  laws. 

In  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  the  legis- 
lature consists  of  but  a  single  house. 

The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  for  the  most  part  a  very 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Crown  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General,  who  acta 
in  the  administration  of  the  colony  as  the  Crown  acts  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  through  responsible  ministers, 
and  whose  veto  upon  legislation  is  never  used,  though  bills  about 
whose  bearing  upon  imperial  policy  there  were  serious  doubts 
have  been  reserved  for  the  approval  of  the  king  in  Council  (that 
is,  of  the  ministry  of  the  day  in  England).'  The  '  Cabinet'  is  a 
body  unknown  to  the  written  constitution,  but  it  comprises  those 

1  Only  one  such  bill  hss  been  refused  tbe  Royal  assent. 
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members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  are  also  members  of  Pariia- 
ment  vho  for  the  time  being  represent  the  views  and  policies  of 
the  majority  in  the  popular  house  of  the  legislature,  leading  that 
house  in  legislation,  and  in  all  its  functions  following  the  prece- 
dents of  responsible  cabinet  government  established  in  England. 
The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Senate  consists  of  ninety-six  members  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Governor-General,  —  that  is,  in  effect, 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  ministers ;  for  in  the  composition  of 
the  Senate,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers  at  home,  the  advice  of  the 
ministers  is  decisive.'  Each  Senator  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  must  reside  in  the  province  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, and  must  possess  therein  property,  real  or  personal,  to 
the  value  of  four  thousand  dollars.  The  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  elected  from 
the  several  provinces,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  upon  the  basis  of 
one  representative  for  every  22,688  inhabitants,  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  Quebec  shall  never  have  less  than  sixty-five 
members. 

The  eighteen  ministers  composing  the  cabinet  are,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  State,  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ministers  of  Justice,  Marine  and 
Eisheries,  Bailways  and  Canals,  Militia  and  Defence,  Finance, 
Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Interior,  Labor,  Customs,  Inland 
Revenue,  Solicitor-General,  Postmaster-General,  and  two  min- 
isters without  portfolios. 

The  distribution  of  representation  in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  is  at  present  as  follows :  Ontario  has  92  members, 
Quebec  66,  Nova  Scotia  20,  New  Brunswick  14,  Manitoba  7, 
British  Columbia  6,  Prince  Ekiward  Island  5,  and  the  North  West 
Territories  i.  The  representatives  are  elected  by  a  franchise 
based  upon  a  small  property  qualification. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General upon  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  a  new  Election 

1  The  power  ia  reserved  lo  the  sovereign,  upon  recommendation  ot  the 
Govemor-Qeneral,  to  direct  that  four  or  eight  membera  be  added  to  the 
Senate  from  the  tour  division^  of  Canada  equally,  but  this  power  baa  never 
been  exercised. 
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held,  as  in  England,  when  an  appeal  to  the  coDBtituencieB  Ib 
deemed  necessaiy  or  desirable. 

The  CoMMONWKAtTH    OF    AUSTBALIA. 

History  of  FederatioiL  —  The  early  settlements  in  Aus- 
tralia, treated  as  little  more  than  convict  stations,  were  ruled  by  the 
Goyenior  as  he  pleased,  but  as  early  as  1823  the  need  for  a  legis- 
lative body  in  New  South  Wales  was  met  by  vesting  this  function 
in  an  appointed  Council.  In  1842  the  principle  of  representation 
was  introduced  into  the  Council,  though  one-third  of  its  number 
remained  appointive,  and  in  1850  two  houses  were  snbBtituted 
for  the  single  Council  and  responsible  government  was  introduced 
at  the  same  time.  As  the  other  colonies  in  Australia  grew  in  popu- 
lation, representative  institutions  and  responsible  government 
were  introduced,  the  last  colony  to  complete  the  process  being 
Western  Australia  iu  1890.  The  six  colonies,  lHew  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  Western 
AuBtralia,  were  all  in  possession  of  substantially  identical  forms 
of  government,  consisting  of  a  Grovemor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  advised  by  a  Council,  composed  in  pai-t  by  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  and  of  a  dual  legislative  body,  the  Parliament,  to  which 
the  ministers  were  responsible.  The  constitutions  of  all  the 
colonies  were  originally  framed  in  the  colonies,  and  subsequently 
enacted,  with  amendments,  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

Trade  and  the  cuBtomB  formed  from  the  beginning  a  strong  in- 
centive toward  federation,  and  in  1S73  the  Imperial  Parliament 
removed  the  legal  bars  which  had  made  a  Customs  Union  im- 
possible, yet  the  divergent  economic  interests  and  tariff  policies 
of  the  colonies  stood  in  the  way.  The  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia  Act,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1885,  created  a  Council 
with  limited  powers  to  deal  with  certain  common  interests  in  the 
South  Pacific.  There  was  no  executive  or  judicial  power  created 
by  the  Act,  and  the  Council  lacked  the  power  to  raise  revenue  or 
expend  money.  Membership  in  the  Council  was  optional.  Yet 
the  Council  legislated  with  respect  to  a  number  of  matters,  and 
continued  in  existence  till  1899. 

The  sentiment  in  faver  of  federation  had  been  steadily  gainii^. 
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and  in  1887  the  question  of  defence  added  its  weight  vrhen,  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  at  London,  Australia  as  a  whole  agreed  to 
furnish  an  annual  subsidy  of  £  226,000  towards  the  expense  of  a 
separate  squadron  on  the  Australian  station.  Conferences  were 
held  in  1890  and  1891,  in  which  resolutions  were  passed  laying 
down  the  baais  on  which  federation  should  take  place ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1897  that  a  convention  assembled  at  Adelaide  to  frame 
a  federal  constitution.  The  proposed  constitution  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies,  and  after  consideration 
by  them,  the  convention  reassembled  at  Sydney  to  consider  the 
changes  which  had  been  suggested. 

The  larger  colonies  demanded  that  greater  consideration  should 
be  given  to  population,  and  the  smaller  colonies  sought  to  preserve 
their  autonomy.  The  position  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Senate 
was  the  source  of  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  but  finally  a 
draft  was  agreed  upon  which,  when  submitted  to  the  colonies, 
failed  of  ratification.  Subsequently  compromises  were  made  to 
meet  the  objections,  chiefly  of  New  South  Wales,  and  five  colo- 
nies accepted  the  proposed  constitution  by  popular  vote.  It  was 
then  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  enactment. 
Western  Australia,  which  had  held  aloof,  asked  for  the  right 
to  join  the  federation,  aud  in  1900  Parliament  passed  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act.  By  proclamation  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  was  fixed  as  January 
1, 1901. 

The  Conititntion. —  The  Constitution  is  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  is  in  legal  theory  subject  to  change  by  that 
body  whenever  it  chooses,  thoi^h  In  practice  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  changes  would  be  made  which  were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  differs  from  Canada  in 
its  fundamentals  i  in  the  latter  the  provinces  are  far  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dominion  government  than  are  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth;  as  provinces  they  have  no  participation  or 
representation  in  the  central  government  whereas  in  the  former 
the  separate  character  of  the  states  finds  representation  in  the 
Senate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  delegated,  while  in  Canada  it  is 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  which  possesses  the  r 
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powers,  and  the  provinces  liave  only  those  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  them.  In  Canada  the  lieutenant-governors  of 
the  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  in  Aus- 
tralia the  governors  of  the  states  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
In  short,  Australia  is  far  more  of  a  federal  state  than  is 
Canada. 

The  EzeoatiTe.  —  The  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  vested  in  a  Crovemor-General,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  his 
power  extends  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  inasmuch  as  responsible  gov- 
ernment exists  in  the  Commonwealth  as  it  had  existed  and  still 
exists  in  the  individual  states,  the  real  executive  powei;  is  vested 
in  the  ministry,  which  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  min- 
istry constitute  the  Governor-General's  Executive  Council,  whose 
advice  he  must  accept.  The  following  ministries  have  been  estab 
lished  in  the  Commonwealth :  External  Affairs,  Attorney-General, 
Home  Affairs,  Treasury,  Trade  and  Customs,  Defence,  and  the 
Postmaster-General.  There  have  also  been  ministers  without 
portfolio. 

Instability  of  HlaiitriM.  —  Both  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  the  individual  states  changes  of  ministries  have  been  frequent, 
due  to  the  absence  of  questions  on  which  parties  could  divide  on 
party  lines.  The  Labor  party  is  the  only  one  which  is  effec- 
tively organized.  There  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  loyalty  to 
party  leaders,  and  as  a  result  ministries  are  weak  and  easily 
overthrown.  In  the  states  the  small  size  of  the  Parliament 
makes  government  more  difficult,  since  the  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber or  two  in  a  small  House  may  result  in  the  overthrow  of  a 
government. 

The  Parliameat.  —  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Until 
Parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  Senate  is  composed  of 
six  senators  from  each  of  the  original  states,  directly  chosen  by 
the  people  of  each  state.  The  number  of  senators  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  but  the  number  of  senators  from  each  of 
the  original  states  may  not  be  less  than  six,  and  the  equality  of 
their  representation  must  be  maintained.  The  term  of  senators 
is  six  years,  and  one-half  retire  every  three  years.     A  senator 
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must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  native-born  or  naturalized 
citizen,  and  if  the  latter,  be  must  have  been  a  citizen  at  least  five 
years ;  he  must  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of 
tbe  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  have  been  for  three  years  a 
resident  of  the  Commonwealth ;  also  he  must  not  be  under  cer- 
tain legal  disabilities. 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  B«ptesentatiTea  is  aeventy- 
five,  of  whom  27  are  from  New  South  Wales,  22  from  Victoria, 
9  from  Queensland,  7  from  South  Australia,  and  5  each  from 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  term  of  members  is  three 
years,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  dissolution. 

The  powers  of  Parliament  are  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
extend  in  general  to  all  powers  affecting  the  common  interests 
of  all  the  states.  Except  with  respect  to  finance  bills,  tbe  Senate 
and  the  House  have  equal  power  over  legislation.  All  bills  for 
raising  revenue  or  appropriating  money  must  originate  in  the 
House  and  cannot  be  amended  by  tbe  Senate,  but  such  bills  may 
be  returned  to  tbe  House  by  message  with  tbe  request  for  the  . 
omission  or  amendment  of  any  items.  The  House  may  or  may  not 
accept  the  suggestions,  as  it  sees  fit.  With  respect  to  other  legis- 
lation, if  the  Senate  does  not  accept  a  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  whether 
in  the  same  session  or  the  next,  shall  again  pass  the  measure,  tbe 
Governor-General  may  dissolve  both  the  Senate  and  tbe  House 
simultaneously ;  if  after  the  dissolution  tbe  bill  is  again  passed 
by  the  House  and  fails  to  pass  the  Senate,  the  Governor-Gen eial 
may  convene  a  jouit  session  of  tbe  two  Houses,  and  if  the  bill  is 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of  both  Houses  in 
joint  session,  it  shall  be  taken  as  haviqg  been  approved  by  Par- 
liament and  shall  go  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  King's 
assent. 

The  Powers  of  the  Colonial  Conrti.  —  The  action  of  the 
courts  in  the  colonies  on  certain  questions  furnishes  an  instructive 
counterpart  to  tbe  constitutional  functions  of  our  own  courts. 
The  colonial  governments  are  conducted  under  written  constitu- 
tions as  our  own  governments  are,  though  their  constitutions 
are  imperial  statutes,  while  ours  are  drafted  by  conventions  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people.     And  colonial  courts  exercise  the 
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same  power  of  constitutional  interpretation  that  belongs  to  our 
own  courts  and  that  has  often  been  carelessly  assumed  to  be  a 
peculiar  prerogative  of  theirs.  They  test  acts  of  legislation  by 
the  grants  of  power  under  which  they  are  enacted,  an  appeal 
lying  from  them  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  which  serves  as  a  general  supreme  court  for  the 
colonies. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa.  —  Before  the  Boer  War  the 
two  English  colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal,  both  enjoyed  responsible  government,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  was  one  of  the  few  English  colonies  in  which  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  were  elected.  The  terms  of  surrender  of  the 
Boer  forces  in  the  field  provided  that  representative  institutions 
should  be  granted  to  the  conquered  colonies  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
they  should  be  given  self-government  of  the  usual  colonial  type. 
TJpoQ  the  accession  to  power,  in  1906,  of  the  Liberal  ministry 
under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  time  was  thought 
ripe  for  carrying  out  these  terms,  and  so  full  ministerial  responsi- 
bility for  the  general  government  of  these  two  colonies  was  es- 
tablished by  letters  patent,  in  the  Transvaal  in  December,  1906, 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  June,  1907. 

These  four  English  colonies  in  South  Africa,  so  lately  enemies, 
were  faced  with  certain  common  interests  and  problems,  which, 
despite  race  antagonisms  and  some  conflicting  interests,  proved 
strong  enough  to  draw  them  together  into  a  union.  Most  press- 
ing of  all  the  problems  —  and  one  still  awaiting  a  solution  —  is 
that  of  the  native  races,  —  the  menace  that  South  Africa  might 
become  a  black  man's  ouuntry.  Singly  the  colonies  might  have 
found  their  resources  insufficient  to  meet  a  great  native  uprising, 
but  united  they  are  in  large  measure  relieved  from  that  fear. 
Railways  and  tariffs  were  other  matters  demanding  common  con- 
trol and  nniform  action  if  the  prosperity  of  all  the  colonies  was 
to  be  fostered.  Discrimination  of  one  colony  against  the  other 
created  a  strong  incentive  to  union.  A  customs  union  of  the 
four  colonies  and  of  Rhodesia,  together  with  the  territories 
under  the  administration  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  had  been  formed  in  1903  and  was  renewed  in  1906.    An 
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Intercolonial  Council  for  the  administration  of  the  railways  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  was  inaugurated  in 
1902,  so  that  the  colonies  were  not  without  some  ^perieuce  of 
the  habit  and  advantage  of  common  action.  The  real  stimulus  to 
union  came  after  the  granting  of  self-government  to  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  at  the  conference  of  May, 
1908,  for  the  revision  of  customs  and  railway  rates.  Delegates 
from  the  several  colonies  were  selected  upon  the  authorization  of 
the  four  colonial  governments,  who  took  up  in  convention  the 
discussion  of  a  basis  of  unification  of  South  Africa.  The  work  of 
this  convention  was  done  in  secret,  the  members  well  knowing 
that  a  public  discussion  of  the  delicate  questions  with  which  it 
was  confronted  would  prove  fatal  to  any  hope  of  union.  The 
results  of  the  convention's  labors  were  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  colonies  —  and  in  Natal  to  a  referendum — and  after 
ratification  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Parliaments  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  and  secure  the  enactment  by  Parliament  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  union.  This  was  done,  uid  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  Act  was  passed  in  1909,  and  the  Union  itself  was  inaugu- 
rated on  May  31,  1910. 

Plan  of  the  Union.  —  The  Union  of  South  Africa  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  federal  arrangements  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  In  them  are  present  the  characteristic  features  of 
federalism  —  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution,  the  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  government  among  bodies  of  limited  and  co- 
ordinate authority,  and  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  interpret 
the  constitution.  Not  one  of  these  features  is  present  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa ;  the  Parliament,  not  the  constitution,  is 
supreme ;  power  is  not  divided  among  coordinate  authorities  with 
limited  functions,  but  rests  ultimately  in  the  Parliament;  the 
courts  have  not  the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  by  declar- 
ing a  law  unconstitutional,  but  their  function  will  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  courts  in  England.  In  short,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Parliament  within  the  Union  has  been  secured  in  much  the 
same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Parliament  of 
the  mother  country  —  it  is  subject  always  to  the  ultimate  author- 
ity of  the  latter,  and  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  its  power  is  qualified. 
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Aa  in  Canadaand  Australia,  the  constitutioii  of  the  Union  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  legally  may  be  changed  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Act,  though  in  practice  any  change  without  the  (lousent 
of  the  Union  would  be  bitterly  oppoaed  ba  in  the  like  case  in 
Canada  and  Australia. 

This  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  has  been  gen- 
erally approved  in  South  Africa  because  of  the  belief  in  the 
need  for  a  strong  central  government  to  meet  the  grave  questions 
confronting  it  An  interesting  feature  .accompanying  the  con- 
summation of  union  in  South  Africa  was  the  abolition  of  the 
previous  governmental  institutions  of  the  colonies,  and  the  insti- 
tution by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Act  of  a  new  framework  of 
government  within  each  colony. 

The  Executive.  —  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
King  and  may  be  exercised  by  the  King  in  person,  or  by  a 
Governor-General  as  his  representative,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  King  and  hold  office  at  bis  pleasure.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  Governor-General  shall  exercise  such 
powers  and  functions  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  King,  The 
salary  of  the  Governor-General  is  fixed  at  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  shall  not  be  altered  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

EzeoutiTe   Conncil The   Governor-General   is   to  be 

advised  by  an  Executive  Council,  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
appointed  and  summoned  by  him,  and  shall  hold  office  during  his 
pleasure.  The  real  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  which  means  the  Governor-General  acting 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  KiniBten.  —  The  number  of  ministers  is  by  the  Act 
set  at  ten,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  hold  office 
at  his  pleasure,  are  members  of  tlie  Executive  Council,  and  who 
administer  the  departments  of  state.  No  minister  shall  hold 
office  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  unless  he  is  or 
becomes  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  minis- 
tries established  are  those  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Mines  and 
Defence,  Native  Affairs,  Education,  Finance,  Lands,  Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Hallways  and  Harbors,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  and  Industries.     A  minister  has  the  right  to  sit 
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and  speak  in  both  Houses,  but  may  vote  only  in  the  one  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions  which  had  previously 
been  exercised  by  the  executive  authorities  of  the  separate  col- 
onies were  conferred  upon  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Act,  The  seat  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment was  located  at  Pretoria.' 

The  Parliament.  —  The  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
was  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  King,  a  Senate,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such 
times  as  he  sees  fit  for  holding  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  he 
may  prorogue  Parliament  and  may  dissolve  both  Houses  simul- 
taneously, oi  the  House  of  Assembly  alone.  But  the  Senate  may 
not  be  dissolved  within  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union,  and  no  dissolution  of  the  Senate  shall 
affect  Senators  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
Parliament  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Smate.  —  For  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  the  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  eight  Senators' nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  for  each  province 
eight  Senators  shall  be  elected.  Half  of  the  Senators  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  shall  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  colored  races  of  South  Africa.  The  elected  Senators  were 
chosen  before  the  date  of  union  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Par- 
liament of  each  colony,  sitting  together  as  one  body  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation  with  a  single  transferable 
vote,  and  presided  over  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly.  The  term  of  Senators  is  ten  years,  and  vacancies  among 
the  appointed  Senators  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  among  the  elected  Senators  by  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  the  Province  from  which  such  Senator  had  been  chosen. 
Parliament  may  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate 

1  The  local  rivaMea  of  the  colonies  led  to  the  unique  arrangement  of  locat- 
ing the  three  departments  of  govenunent  in  three  different  places  —  the 
executive  in  Fratoria,  Uie  legislative  In  Cape  Town  and  the  judicial  in 
Bloemfontein. 
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shall  be  constitutod  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  but  until 
othntwise  detenuined,  the  proTisions  respecting  appointed  Sena- 
tors shall  continue  in  force ;  the  elected  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly  in  each 
Province,  and  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years  unless  the  Senate  be 
sooner  dissolved. 

Qualifioatioiu  (rf  Benaton.  —  A  Senator  must  be  not  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  must  be  qualified  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
one  of  the  provinces,  must  have  resided  for  five  years  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  at  the  time  when  he  is  elected  or  appointed, 
must  be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  elected  Senator  must  be  the  registered  owner  of  immovable 
property  within  the  Union  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  pounds  over  and  above  any  special  mortgages  thereon. 

Honae  of  Assembly.  —  Membership  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  rests  upon  election  by  the  vot«ra  of  the  Union,  and 
members  were  allotted  to  the  provinces  as  follows:  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  61;  Natal,  17;  Transvaal,  36;  Orange  Free  State, 
17.  The  number  ia  subject  to  increase  upon  the  basis  of  the 
census  taken  every  five  years  beginning  in  1911,  until  it  reaches 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  but  until  that  number  is  reached,  or  until 
a  period  of  ten  years  has  elapsed  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  the  number  of  representatives  of  any  of  the  four  original 
provinces  may  not  be  decreased.  Xhereafter,  however,  the  rep- 
resentation shall  be  liased  upon  the  European  male  adults.  Qual- 
ifications of  elector^  shall  be  determined  by  Parliament,  with  the 
exception  that  no  law  shall  disqualify  any  person  in  the  province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  qualified  by  its  laws,  by  reason  of 
race  or  color  only,  unless  the  bill  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  sitting  together  and  be  agreed  to  by  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  memtiers  of  both  Houses,  and 
no  registered  voter  shall  be  removed  from  the  register  solely  by 
reason  of  race  or  color.  These  exceptions  were  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  black  voters  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  qualifications  for  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  Senate,  except  for  the  ^e  and  property 
requirements. 
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The  House  of  Assembly  shall,  imleaa  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
Governor-General,  continue  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  first 
meeting,  but  no  longer. 

Powera  of  Parliament.  —  Parliament  has  the  supreme 
l^slative  authority  for  the  Union,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Union. 
The  two  Houses  do  not,  however,  atand  upon  an  equal  footing 
in  the  matter  of  legislation.  All  bills  appropriating  money  or 
raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
may  not  be  amended  so  far  as  they  are  for  the  services  of  the 
government,  and  may  not  increase  any  proposed  burden  or 
charges  upon  the  people.  The  House  may  not  appropriate 
money  unless  such  appropriation  has  been  recommended  by 
message  from  the  Governor-General  in  the  same  sessioru 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  pass  any  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  in  the  next  session,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General may  during  that  session  convene  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  bill,  if  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Houses  in  joint  session,  shall  become  a  law.  In  the  case  of 
money  bills  the  Governor-General  may  convene  the  joint  sitting 
during  the  same  session. 

Bills  must  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General,  who  may 
declare  that  he  assents  in  the  King's  name,  or  that  he  withholds 
assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
King's  assent.  Bills  touching  the  House  of  Assembly,  abolish- 
ing provincial  councils,  or  abridging  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  Union  upon  provincial  councils,  must  be  reserved. 

The  King  may  within  one  year  disallow  any  bill  to  which 
the  Governor-General  has  given  assent,  and  bills  reserved  for  the 
King's  pleasure  shall  have  no  force  unless  within  a  year  the 
Governor-General  shall  make  known  to  each  of  the  Houses  or  by 
prodamatioii  that  the  King's  assent  has  been  given. 

The  Provinoei.  —  The  executive  power  in  each  of  the 
provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  council,  who  shall  bold  office  for  five  years 
and  who  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  the  Governor-General 
for  cause  assigned.  The  legislative  power  in  the  provinces  is 
v^ted  in  an  elective  council  which  meets  annually  and  shall  con- 
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tinue  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meetir^.  The 
administrator  may  prorogue  but  may  not  dissolve  the  council. 
Each  provincial  council  chooses  an  executive  committee  of  four 
members,  from  among  its  members  or  otherwise,  who,  together 
with  the  administrator,  shall  carry  on  the  administration  of  pro- 
vincial affairs.  The  powers  of  the  provincial  council  are  defined 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  may  be  said  broadly  to  deal  with  the 
local  affairs  of  the  province,  and  any  ordinance  made  by  a  pro- 
vincial council  shall  have  effect  as  long  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Crown  Coloniea.  —  All  those  colonies  which  have 
not  responsible  self-government  are  classed  as  Crown  colonies, 
colonies  more  or  less  completely  directed  by  the  Colonial  Office 
ill  London.  They  range  in  organization  all  the  way  from  mere 
military  administrations,  such  as  have  been  established  in  St. 
Helena  and  Gibraltar,  through  those  which,  like  Trinidad  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  have  both  a  nominated  Executive  and  a 
nominated  Legislative  Council,  and  those  like  Jamaica,  whose 
nominated  Executive  is  associated  with  a  Legislative  Council  in 
part  elected,  to  those  like  l^e  Bahamas  and  Bermuda,  in  which 
the  Councils  are  altogether  elected,  but  which  have  no  respon- 
sible ministry. 

Powers  of  Colonial  Governors.  —  It  is  interesting  to  have 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and  eminent  of  English 
colonial  administrators  as  to  the  relative  desirability  of  the  post 
of  governor  in  a  colony  in  which  he  is  governor  indeed,  with  no 
ministers  empowered  to  force  their  advice  upon  him,  and  in  a 
colony  where  he  must  play  the  unobtrusive  part  of  constitutional 
monarch.  Lord  Elgin  says  with  great  confidence,  in  his  Letters, 
that  his  position  as  governor  of  Canada  was  a  position  of  greater 
official  power  than  his  position,  previously  held,  as  governor  of 
Jamaica.  He  declares  his  unhesitating  belief  that  there  is  "  more 
room  for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  governor  " 
in  such  a  colony  as  Canada,  where  he  must  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and  scrupulously  heed  his  ministers,  than  under  any  other 
arrangement  that  ever  was  before  devised,  although  his  influence 
there  is  of  course  "  wholly  moral  —  an  influence  of  suasion,  sym- 
pathy, and  moderation,  which  softens  the  temper  while  it  ele- 
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vates  the  aims  of  local  politics."*  This  is  but  another  w&y 
of  stating  the  unquestionable  truth  that  it  is  easier,  as  well 
as  wiser,  to  govern  with  the  consent  and  codperation  of  the 
governed  than  without  it,  —  easier  to  rule  as  a  friend  than  as 


India.  —  India  stands  in  matters  of  government,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire.'  It  is  governed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its 
Governor-General  and  his  Council,  directly  from  London  by  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  persons  who  have 
resided  or  served  in  India.  Acting  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Council  in  Loudon,  there  is  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  who  is  also  assisted  by  a  Council  of  from  five  to  six  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Crown,  —  a  Council  which  is  first  of  all 
administrative,  but  which,  when  reflnforced  by  additional  members 
nominated  by  the  Governor-General  or  elected  tinder  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  of  1909,  has  also  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
ccuncil. 

The  work  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  is  divided  among 
ten  departments,  one  of  which,  that  of  foreign  affairs,  is  generally 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  himself.  These  de- 
partments do  not  constitute  a  ministry ;  they  are  regarded  simply 
as  committees  of  the  Council. 

The  sessions  of  the  legislative  council  are  held  always  in  public. 
The  number  of  members  is  68,  of  whom  36  are  ofiicial  and  32 
are  non-official,  which  secures  to  the  government  the  control  of 
the  action  of  the  council.  Special  provision  is  made  for  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  population.  The  legis- 
lative council  makes  laws,  subject  to  some  restrictions,  for  all 
persons  in  British  India,  for  all  British  subjects  in  native  states, 
and  for  all  native  Indian  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Not  all  of  India  is  directly  administered  by  the  English 
government.     There  are  numerous  native  states  which  act  with 

'  Lettera  and  Joumalt  of  Lord  Elgin,  ed.  by  Theodore  Walrond,  London, 
1872,  p.  126. 

1  The  Goveminent  of  ludia  Act,  IQIG,  aa  amended  by  a  like  Act  in  1916. 
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sultstantial  independence  in  local  affairs,  thoagh  under  English 
overlordahip  and  control.  Such  part  of  the  vast  territory  as 
is  administeied  directly  hy  Bnglish  officials  is  divided  into 
fifteen  provinces,  of  which  the  chief  in  importance  are  under 
governors  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are  assisted, 
as  the  Governor-General  is,  by  two  councils,  administrative  and 
legislative.  Lieutenant-Governors,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  assisted  by  similar  councils,  preside  over  the 
provinces  next  in  importance.  The  Commissioners  or  agents 
of  the  other  provinces,  who  are  also  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  also  have  their  councils.  In  all  provincial  legislative 
councils  the  majority  is  elected. 

There  has  been  a  growing  demand  in  India  for  a  larger  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  Indiana  in  the  government  of  India,  and, 
among  a  few,  a  feeling  of  nationality. 

In  1885  there  was  held  the  first  Indian  national  Congress,  and 
in  the  succeeding  Congresses  there  has  been  a  considerable  agita- 
tion in  &vor  of  throwing  off  British  rule  and  of  establishing  a 
national  Indian  state.  The  nationalists  are  Hindus,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Moslem  part  of  the  population  were  not  cared  for 
by  their  program.  In  1906  the  All-India  Moslem  Le^^ue  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  complete  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

The  war  has  produced  profound  changes  in  the  situation.  The 
princes  have  contributed  largely  of  men  and  money  to  aid  in  its 
prosecution,  and  thousands  of  Indians  have  been  organized  into 
labor  units  for  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1916  confers  a  larger  partici- 
pation in  affairs  of  the  government  upon  native  Indians,  and 
Indians  may  now  become  officers  in  the  British  army.  India  also 
is  represented  in  the  Imperial  War  Conference. 

The  policy  of  the  present  British  government  toward  India  was 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  August  20, 1917,  as  follows :  "  The  policy  of  His  Maj- 
esty's government  ...  is  that  of  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  adminiatration,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the 
progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in  India  aa  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire." 
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Greater  Britain.  —  Greater  Britain,  the  world  of  English 
eolotiies,  differs  verj  materially  from  Greater  Greece,  the  wide- 
spread Hellas  of  the  ancient,  world.  Hellas  was  disintegrate : 
the  Greeks  carried  with  them,  as  of  coarse,  Greek  institutionB, 
but  only  to  allow  those  institutions  wide  differentiatioo.  In  no 
way  did  Greek  settlement  signify  race  integration  or  a  national  . 
nexus  of  rule.  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary,  in  English  colonies, 
maintain  a  homogeueity  and  integration  both  of  raoe  and  of  in- 
stitutions which  have  drawn  the  four  parts  of  the  world  together 
under  common  influences,  if  they  have  not  compacted  them  for 
a  common  destiny.  Throughout  Europe  reformers  have  copied 
English  political  arrangements ;  the  colonists  have  not  copied 
them,  they  hare  extended  and  are  perpetuating  and  perfecting 
them. 

bitpnial  Uni^  or  Federation.  —  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  future  relations  of 
the  Dominions  to  the  mother  country  and  the  means  by  which 
they  might  be  drawn  closer  together.  The  Dominions  felt  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  participate  actively  in  the  decision  of  questions 
affecting  imperial  interests,  particularly  in  view  of  the  contribu- 
tions they  were  making  to  the  Imperial  defence,  but  nothing 
beyond  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences  had  been  achieved. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Dominions  responded  instantly  to 
the  need  of  the  mother  country,  and  their  efforts  in  the  war  have 
been  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Englislimen,  The  war  has 
shown  them  their  need  of  defence  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  latter  has  received  with  gratitude  the  assistance  so  loyally 
given. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  been  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  to  draw  the  mother  country  and  the 
Dominions  into  closer  relations  and  a  participation  by  the  latter 
in  the  decisions  affecting  Imperial  questions.  A  War  Conference 
was  summoned  in  1917  to  which  the  Premiers  of  the  Dominions 
were  invited,  and  all  sent  representatives  with  the  exception  of 
Australia.  In  1916  the  visiting  Premiers  had  been  asked  to  sit 
at  special  meetings  of  the  general  Cabinet  Council,  but  in  1917 
Lloyd  George  went  further  and  took  the  Premiers  into  the  inner 
War  Cabinet  of  five  members  which- he  had  constituted  upon 
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assuming  the  positioa  of  Prime  Minister.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
meetii^s  annually,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  "to  discuss  foreign 
affairs  and  other  subjects  of  Imperial  policy."  The  Imperial 
Cabinet  for  the  future  should  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kii^om  and  such  of  his  coUe^ues  as  dealt  specially 
with  Imperial  affairs,  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the  Domin- 
ions or  a  special  representative  clothed  with  equal  authority,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Indian  people  appointed  by  the  goveru- 
meiit  of  India. 

What  shape  the  closer  relation  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  should  take  was  left  for  determination  after 
the  War. 
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IX. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  EngUih  Ooenpatioii  of  America.  —  The  political  in' 
Btitutions  of  the  Umted  States  are  in  the  main  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  England,  transplanted  by  English  colonists  to  a  new 
soil  and  worked  out  through  a  fresh  development  to  new  and 
characteristic  forms.  Though  they  now  show  so  large  an  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood,  the  main  stock  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  still  of  British  extraction.  For  several  genera^ 
tions  the  settlements  of  New  England  and  the  South  contained 
scarcely  any  other  element  In  the  North,  in  what  is  now 
Canada,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  there  were  French 
settlements;  in  Florida  there  were  colonists  from  Spain;  the 
Dutch  had  settled  upon  the  Hudson  and  held  the  great  port  at 
its  mouth;  and  the  Swedes  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Delaware:  all  along  the  coast  there  was  rivalry  between  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  new  conti- 
nent. But  by  steady  and  for  the  most  part  easy  steps  of  aggres- 
sion the  English  extended  their  domain  and  won  the  best  regions 
of  the  great  coast  New  England,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas 
were  never  seriously  disputed  against  them;  and,  these  once 
securely  taken  possession  of,  the  intervening  foreigner  was 
soon  thrust  out:  so  that  the  English  power  had  presently  a 
compact  and  centered  mass  which  could  not  be  dislodged,  and 
whose  ultimate  expansion  over  the  whole  continent  it  proved  im- 
possible to  stay.  England  was  not  long  in  widening  her  colo- 
nial borders.  The  French  power  was  crushed  out  in  the  North, 
the  Spanish  power  was  limited  in  the  South,  and  the  colonies  had 
only  to  become  free  to  develop  energy  more  than  suf&cient  to 
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make  all  the  moat  competed-for  portions  of  the  continent  thor- 
oughly Eogliah,  —  thoroughly  Anglo-American. 

Adaptation  of  Eng'lish  InstitutiDnB.  — This  gi-owth  of  the 
.English  power  in  America  involved  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
English  institutions.  As  America  became  English,  English  institu- 
tions in  the  colonies  became  American.  They  adapted  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  and  the  new  conveniences  of  political  life 
in  separate  colonies,  —  colonies  straggling  at  first,  then  expanding, 
at  last  triumphing ;  and  without  losing  their  English  character 
gained  an  American  form  and  flavor.  Some  institutions  set  up  in 
"Sevf  England  the  men  who  formed  Plymouth  had  doubtless 
learned  to  know  and  to  tike  while  they  were  exiles  in  Holland ; 
but  they  brought  nothing  with  them  that  was  not  suitable  to 
English  habit. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  say  that  the  English  planted 
states  in  America.  They  planted  small  isolated  settlements,  and 
these  settlements  grew  in  their  own  way  to  be  states.  The  slow 
process  was  from  local,  through  state,  to  national  organization. 
And  not  everywhere  among  the  English  on  the  new  continent  was  , 
the  form  of  local  government  at  first  adopted  the  same ;  there  was 
no  invariable  pattern,  but  everywhere,  on  the  contrary,  a  sponta- 
neous adjustment  of  political  means  to  place  and  circumstance. 
By  all  the  settlements  alike  English  precedent  was  followed,  but 
not  the  same  English  precedent.  Each  colony,  with  the  true  Eng- 
lish sagacity  of  practical  habit,  borrowed  what  was  best  suited  to 
its  own  situation,  and  originated  what  it  could  not  borrow.  New 
England  had  one  system,  Virginia  another,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania still  a  third,  compounded  after  a  sort  of  the  other  two. 

The  New  England  Colonies.  —  In  New  England  the  centre 
of  government  was  always  the  town,  with  its  church  and  school- 
house  and  its  neighborly  cluster  of  houses  gathered  about  these. 
The  soil  on  the  coast  where  the  first  settlers  established  themselves 
was  shallow  and  slow  to  yield  returns  even  to  hard  and  assiduous 
toil ;  the  climate  was  rigorous,  with  its  long  winters  and  bleak 
coast  winds ;  every  circumstance  invited  to  close  settlement  and 
ti'ade,  to  the  intimate  relationships  of  commerce  and  the  advent- 
ures of  sea-faring  rather  than  to  the  wide-spreading  settlements 
characteristic  of  an  agricultural  population. 
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The  first  New  Englanders,  moreover,  were  most  of  them 
religious  refugees.  They  had  left  the  Old  World  to  escape  the 
Old  World's  persecutions  and  in  order  to  find  independence  of 
worship ;  they  were  establishing  a  church  as  well  as  a  community ; 
they  acted  as  orgamzed  congregations ;  their  life  was  both  spiritu- 
ally and  temporally  organic.  Close  geographical  association, 
therefore,  such  as  was  virtually  forced  upon  them  by  the  con- 
ditions of  livelihood  by  which  they  found  themselves  constrained, 
accorded  well  with  their  higher  social  purposes.  The  church 
could  be  made,  by  such  association,  the  vital  nerve-centre  of  their 
union :  the  minister  was  the  ruling  head  of  the  community,  and 
church  membership  was  in  several  of  the  settlements  recognized 
as  identical  with  citizenship. 

The  Separate  Towns. — The  several  parts  of  the  Kew 
England  coast  were  settled  by  independent  groups  of  settlers. 
There  was  the  Plymouth  colony  at  Plymouth,  and  altt^ether 
distinct  from  it,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  at  Salem  and 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  To  the  south  of  these,  founded  by 
men  dissatisfied  with  the  Massachusetts  government,  were  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  and  Providence,  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island. 
On  the  Connecticut  river  other  wanderers  from  Massachusetts 
built  Hartford  and  Windsor  and  Wethersfield.  Saybrook,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  settled  direct  from  England ; 
so  also  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound  west  of  the  Connecticut.  From  year  to  year  the  planting 
of  towns  went  diligently  on ;  almost  every  town  became  the  pro- 
lific mother  of  towns,  which  either  sprang  up  close  about  it  and 
retained  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  it,  or,  planted  at  a  distance, 
ventured  upon  an  entirely  separate  life  in  the  wilderness. 

Union  of  the  Towns.  —  Gradually  the  tovras  of  each 
of  the  general  regions  mentioned  drew  together  into  the  colonies 
known  to  later  times,  the  colonies  which  were  to  form  the  Union. 
Plymouth  merged  in  Massachusetts ;  Portsmouth,  Newport,  and 
Providence  became  but  parts  of  Rhode  Island ;  New  Haven  was 
joined  to  Connecticut.  But  at  first  these  larger  colonies  were 
scarcely  more  than  town  leagues.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
each  town  retained  unaltered  its  separate  oi^anization  and  its  vir- 
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tual  independence  in  the  regulation  of  its  own  local  affaire.  In 
Rliode  Island,  particularly,  their  jealouBy  of  each  other  and  theii 
.  reluctance  to  expose  themselvea  to  anything  like  a  loss  of  perfect 
autonomy  long  kept  the  common  government  which  they  most  of 
the  time  maintained  at  a  balance  between  union  and  dissolution. 
In  the  other  New  England  colonies  the  same  influences  manifested 
themselves,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  town  system  which 
everywhere  prevailed  was  by  its  nature  an  extremely  decentralized 
form  of  government :  government,  so  to  say,  came  to  a  separate 
head  in  each  locality :  and  the  chief  vitality  was  in  the  self-gov- 
erning units  of  each  group  rather  thao  in  the  bonds  which  con- 
ne<;ted  them  with  each  other. 

Forma  of  Town  Government.  —  The  form  of  town  govern- 
ment  was  everywhere  such  as  it  was  quite  natural  that  Englishmen 
should  have  setup.  The  names  of  the  town  officers  were  borrowed 
from  the  borough  governmentB  at  home,  and  their  duties  were,  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  same  as  the  duties  of  the 
officers  whose  names  they  bore.  The  New  England  town  was,  at 
the  same  time,  in  many  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic 
features,  rather  a  reversion  to  older  types  of  government  than  a 
transplanted  cutting  of  the  towns  which  the  settlers  had  left 
behind  them  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
was  in  it  none  of  the  elaborated  class  privilege  that  narrowed  the 
town  governments  of  the  England  of  that  time.  All  the  towns- 
men met  in  town-meeting  and  there  elected  their  officers :  those 
ofGcers  were  responsible  to  them  and  always  rendered  careful 
account  of  their  actions  to  the  body  which  elected  them.  Gen- 
erally the  most  important  of  these  officers  were  called  Selectmen, 
—  men  selected  by  the  town-meeting  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
public  business  of  the  community,  —  and  these  Selectmen  stood  in 
the  closest  relations  of  counsel  and  responsibility  to  the  town- 
meeting.  In  the  earliest  times  the  franchise  was  restricted,  in 
Massachusetts  and  Kew  Haven  at  least,  to  those  who  were  church 
members,  and  many  were  excluded  by  this  rule  from  participation 
in  the  government;  but  even  under  such  circumstances  there  was 
real  and  effective  self-government  The  towns  lacked  neither 
vitality  nor  energy,  for  they  did  not  lack  liberty.  In  the  late 
days  when  great  cities  grew  up,  the  simple  township  system  had 
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to  be  ubandoned  in  part;  as  the  colonies  expanded,  too,  theji 
gained  in  energy  and  vitality  as  wholes,  and  their  component 
parts,  the  towns,  fell  by  degrees  to  a  place  of  less  exclusive  im- 
portance in  colonial  affairs;  but  this  basis  of  the  township  was 
never  lost  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  foundation  of 
local  government  in  New  England. 

Colonial  Organization.  —  As  the  towns  came  together 
into  the  groupings  which  constituted  the  later  colonies  other  areas 
of  government  naturally  came  into  use.  Townships  were,  for 
judicial  purposes,  combined  into  counties,  and  by  various  other 
means  of  organization  a  new  nexus  was  given  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  now  extended  state.  From  the  first  the  colonists  had  their 
'general  courts,'  their  central  legislative  assemblies  representa- 
tive of  the  freemen.  To  these  assemblies  went  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  comprised  in  the  colony.  Ab  the  colonies  grew, 
their  growth  but  strengthened  their  assemblies:  it  was  in  the 
common  ruling  function  of  these  that  the  union  of  the  several 
parts  of  each  colony  was  made  real  and  lasting. 

The  BberifCa  ot  the  couDtiea  of  colonial  Massachusetts  were  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Governor.  The  development  of  the  county  organlzaUon 
brought  into  existence,  too,  Juatlcea  of  tbe  Peace  who  met  la  Quarter  8es- 
stoQB,  afterwards  called  ■General  Seeaions,'  and  who  were  the  general 
county  authority  quila  after  tbe  fashion  of  the  mother  country.' 

The  Southern  Coloniei.  — To  this  picture  of  the  political 
institutions  of  colonial  New  England  political  and  social  organi- 
zaUoQ  in  the  Southern  colonies  offered  many  broad  contrasts. 
The  settlers  in  Virginia  were  not  religious  refugees:  they  had 
come  out  for  a  separate  adventure  in  political,  or  rather  in  social, 
organization,  but  not  for  a  separate  venture  in  religion;  and  the 
coast  they  happened  upon,  instead  of  being  rugged  and  bleak,  was 
low  and  fertile,  with  a  kindly  climate,  deep  rivers,  broad  stretches 
of  inviting  country,  and  a  generous  readiness  to  yield  its  fruits  in 
their  season.  They  had  been  sent  out  by  a  Company  (the  'Vir- 
ginia Company '  it  was  called)  in  England,  to  which  the  Virginia 
territory  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  they  had  no  thought 

1  See  Ttnen  and  County  Oovemment  in  the  EngU$h  Coloniee  of  North 
America,  by  Edward  Channing,  Johns  Hopklna  Univeraity  Studies  In  HIb' 
lorioal  and  Political  Science,  2d  Series,  pp.  40-42. 
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but  to  live  under  the  governors  whom  the  Company  had  placed 
over  them.  They  founded  Jamestown  some  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  James  river ;  but  Jamestown  was  in  no 
way  like  the  New  England  towns,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  town  life  was  not  to  he  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  colony. 
The  rich  soil  invited  to  agriculture,  the  numerous  rivers,  full  and 
deep,  stood  ready  to  serve  as  natural  highways,  and  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  increased  it  spread  far  and  wide  along  the 
courses  of  the  rivers. 

Contrasts  of  Character.  — There  was  much  more,  besides 
soil  and  climate  and  the  differing  conditions  of  settlement,  that 
made  the  Southern  colonies  unlike  the  colonies  of  New  England, 
The  New  Englanders  came  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  town  and 
village  population  of  the  mother  country :  out  of  a  very  distinctly 
marked  middle  class  with  common  motives  and  ideals:  the 
more  distinctly  marked  because  most  of  them  had  had  the  same 
experiences  and  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  naturally  drew  together  for  the  sort  of  life  they 
had  left  behind  them  over  sea.  The  settlers  of  the  Southern 
colonies,  on  the  contrary,  came  from  no  single  class  and  had  no 
common  habit,  —  except  the  general  habit  of  the  English  race. 
They  had  been  taken  by  fortune,  as  if  at  haphazard,  out  of  the 
general  mass  of  Englishmen  at  home,  some  gentle,  some  common, 
some  bred  to  comfort,  some  not,  all  bent  upon  an  independent 
lite  and  carrying  in  their  purpose  the  general  ideals  of  their  race. 
Prominent  among  these  ideals,  no  doubt,  was  this,  that  a  gentle- 
man must  live  with  space  of  good  acres  about  him,  a  lord  of  the 
soil.  The  life  of  the  Southern  colonists  was  not  more  English 
than  that  of  the  New  Englanders;  but  it  was  much  more  of  the 
general  pattern  of  English  life,  and  more  likely  to  keep  near  the 
models  set  up  by  English  gentlemen  outside  the  towns.  There 
came  a  time,  too,  when  Virginia  received  a  strong  infusion  of 
Cavalier  blood,  and  men  came  to  her  quiet  lands  who  had  the 
air  and  habit  of  courts,  the  ambitions  of  men  of  caste  and  estate ; 
not  a  little  of  the  color  of  English  country  life  went  out  of  them 
into  all  the  ways  of  the  broad  tide-water  properties ;  and  the 
genial  air  told  kindly  upon  the  new  fashions.  Virginia  grew 
more  than  ever  like  rural  England ;   and  followed  the  new  ways 
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Dntil  the  Scots-Irish  came  into  the  valley,  to  add  another  quality 
and  the  spice  of  variety.  Alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
climate,  soil,  and  every  natural  quality  of  the  region  chosen 
fitted  the  instinct  of  the  settlers.     Both  lived  after  their  kind. 

Ezpanaion  without  Separation.  —  There  would  appear  to 
have  been  no  idea  of  organic  separation  iu  this  southern  process  of 
expansion,  as  there  was  so  often  in  the  spreadings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists.  Great  plantations  indeed  grew  up  with  an  almost 
.  entirely  separate  life  of  their  own,  with  their  own  wharves  on  the 
river  fronts  and  their  own  direct  trade  with  the  outer  world  by 
vessels  which  came  and  went  between  them  and  England,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  trading  colonies  to  the  north ;  but  all  this 
took  place  without  any  idea  of  organic  political  separateness. 
This  diffused  a^icultural  population,  thus  living  its  own  life  on 
the  great  rural  properties  which  steadily  multiplied  in  all  direc- 
tions, still  consciously  formed  a  single  colony,  living  at  first 
nnder  the  general  government  of  the  Company  which  had  sent 
out  the  first  settlers,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Company  had 
been  deprived  of  its  charter  and  possessions,  under  the  authority 
of  royal  governors.  Its  parts  hung  loosely  together,  it  is  true, 
but  they  did  not  threaten  to  fall  apart:  the  plan  was  expansion, 
not  segregation. 

Southern  Colonial  Society. — The  characteristics  of  the 
society  formed  under  such  circumstances  were  of  course  very 
marked.  Slaves  were  early  introduced  into  the  colony,  and 
served  well  to  aid  and  quicken  the  development  of  the  planta- 
tion system.  A  great  gap  speedily  showed  itself  between  the 
owners  of  estates  and  the  laboring  classes.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists manual  toil  must  be  considered  slavish  and  all  the  ideas  on 
which  aristocracy  are  founded  must  find  easy  and  spontaneous 
rootage.  Great  contrasts  of  condition  soon  appeared,  such  as 
the  more  democratic  trading  communities  of  New  England  were 
not  to  know  until  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  organization ; 
and  the  governing  power  rested  with  the  powerful,  propertied 
classes. 

Oovemment  of  Colonial  Tirginia.  —  The  government  of 
colonial  Virginia  bore,  in  all  its  broader  features,  much  the  same 
character  as  the  rural  government  of  England.     Organization  was 
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tfTected  through  a  machiaeiy  of  wide  counties,  instead  of  by 
means  of  compacted  townships.  There  was  at  the  head  of  each 
county,  under  this  first  oider  of  things,  a  Lieutenant  whose  duties 
corresponded  roughly  with  those  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Eng- 
land. The  other  important  executive  of&cer  of  the  county,  too, 
in  Virginia  as  in  England,  was  the  Sheriff.  The  Lieutenant  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  chief  of  the  military  (militia) 
organization  of  the  county,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  membership 
in  the  Governor's  Council,  exercised  certain  judicial  functions 
in  the  county.  The  Sheriff  also  was  appointed  by  the  Gov' 
ernor,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Justices  of  the  county.  His 
duties  an  English  sheriff  would  have  regarded  as  quite  normal. 
And  added  to  these  officers  there  was,  as  in  England,  a  'commis- 
sion of  the  peace,'  a  body  of  justices  or  commissioners  authorized 
to  hold  county  court  for  the  hearing  of  all  ordinary  cases  not  of 
grave  import;  authorized  to  levy  the  county  taxes,  to  appoint 
surveyors  of  highways,  to  divide  the  county  into  precincts; 
empowered  to  act  as  the  general  administrative  authority  of 
the  county  in  the  management  of  all  matters  not  otherwise  as- 
signed. The  Episcopal  church  bad  the  same  official  recognition 
in  Virginia  as  in  England  and  contributed  the  same  machinery, 
— the  machinery  of  the  vestry,  —  to  local  government.  Even 
the  division  of  the  'hundred'  was  recognized,  so  close  was  the 
outline  likeness  betwten  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country 
and  those  of  her  crude  child  in  the  west.  The  system  waa  un- 
democratic, of  course,  as  was  its  model:  "the  dominant  idea," 
as  Mr.  Ingle  says,  "  was  gradation  of  power  from  the  Governor 
downward,  not  upward  from  the  people."'  The  Justices,  like 
the  other  officers  of  the  county,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  held  only  during  his  pleasure :  the  whole  system  rested  upon  ' 
a  frank  centralization.  But  still  there  was  liberty.  There  waa 
strong  local  feeling  and  individual  pride  to  counteract  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  officers:  those  officers  showed  a  more  or  less 
self-respecting  independence  in  their  administration;  and  at 
least  the  spirit  of  English  self-government  was  kept  alive. 

■  Local  Iiutitutiona  in  Virginia,  by  Edward  Ingle,  Johns  Hopkins  UdI- 
veraltf  StudlM  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  3d  Series,  p.  97  (con- 
Uduous,  p.  190). 
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Tir^inia's  Colonial  Asssmblr.  —  The  vital  centre  of  the 
political  life  of  the  colony  waa  her  representative  assembly.  So 
early  as  1619,  only  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
(1607),  the  Vii^inia  Company,  then  still  in  control,  had  called 
together  in  the  colony,  through  its  governor,  an  assembly  repre- 
senting the  several  plantations  then  existing,  which  were  in  this 
way  treated  as  independent  corporations  entitled  to  a  represent- 
ative voice  in  colonial  affurs.  Later  years  saw  the  Assembly 
developed  upon  the  basis  of  a  representation  by  towns,  hundreds, 
and  plantations:  and  even  after  the  governors  sent  out  by  the 
Company  had  been  supplanted  by  royal  governors  this  represent- 
itive  body,  this  House  of  Burgesses,  as  it  came  to  be  styled, 
continued  to  exist,  and  to  wax  strong  in  control.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  area  of  the  colony  justified  that  broader  division 
into  counties  which  was  so  characteristic  of  later  days,  and  which 
(hanged  very  radically  the  system  of  representation.  The 
'  towns '  and  '  plantations '  of  the  early  days  seem  to  have  been 
known,  at  any  rate  for  purposes  of  representation,  as  <  boroughs,' 
and  the  representative  house  got  its  name, '  House  of  Burgesses,' 
before  county  reprosentation  grew  up.  The  first  Assembly,  that 
of  1619,  sat  in  joint  session  with  the  Governor  and  bis  Council, 
but  the  more  fully  developed  assembly  of  later  times  sat  apart 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  body.  It  was  this  elective  repre- 
sentation in  the  government  of  the  colony  which  made  and  kept 
Vii^nia  a  vital  political  unit,  with  a  real  organic  life  and  feeling. 

The  ConstitDtioiu  of  the  other  Sonthem  Colonies  eorre- 
Bponded  in  the  main  with  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  They, 
too,  had  the  county  system  and  the  general  representation  in  a 
central  assembly,  combined  with  governors  and  councils  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Crown.  All  save  Maryland.  Her  constitution 
differed  from  the  others  mainly  in  this,  that  in  place  of  the  king 
stood  a  '  proprietor,'  to  whom  the  fullest  prerogatives  of  govern- 
ment had  been  granted. 

The  Middle  Colonies  had  a  mixed  population.  Mew 
Tork  had  been  Mew  Metherland,  and  the  Delaware  had  been 
first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  then  conquered  by  the  Dutch. 
When  the  territory  which  was  to  comprise  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English  the  foreign  element  was  not  displaced  but  merely  domi- 
oated;  and  to  a  large  extent  it  kept  its  local  peculiarities  of 
institution.  For  the  test,  the  English  settlers  of  the  region 
followed  no  uniform  or  characteristic  method  of  organization. 
The  middle  colonies,  though  possessed  of  a  rich  soil,  had  also 
fine  seaports  which  invited  to  commerce;  their  climate  was 
neither  so  harsh  as  that  of  Xew  England,  nor  so  mild  and  be- 
gniling  as  that  of  the  southern  colonies.  Their  people  were  of 
all  sorts  and  origins.  They  built  towns  and  traded,  like  the 
people  of  New  England ;  they  also  spread  abroad  over  the  fertile 
country  and  farmed,  like  the  people  of  Virginia.  They  did  these 
things,  moreover,  without  developing  either  the  town  system  of 
New  England  or  the  plantation  system  of  Virginia.  Townships 
they  had,  but  counties  also;  they  were  simple  and  democratic, 
like  the  New  Englanders,  and  yet  they  were  agricultural  also, 
like  the  Virginians :  in  occupation  and  political  organization,  aa 
well  as  in  geographical  situation,  they  were  midway  between 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south. 

The  Charters:  HassachiuettB. —  The  political  relations 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  during  the  various  develop- 
ments of  which  I  have  spoken  were  aa  various  as  their  separate 
histories.  The  three  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  possessed  charters  from  the 
king  which  virtually  authorized  them  to  conduct  thetr  own 
governments  without  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  at  home.  During  the  first  years  of  English 
settlement  on  the  American  coast  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  government  in  England  to  grant  territory  on  the  new 
continent  to  companies  like  the  Virginia  Company  of  which  I 
have  spoken, — grants  which  carried  with  them  the  right  of 
governing  the  new  settlements  subject  only  to  a  general  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  home  authorities.  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  established  under  such  an  arrangement : 
a  Company,  to  which  special  privileges  of  settlement  and  govern- 
ment had  been  granted,  sent  out  colonists  who  founded  Salem 
and  Boston ;  but  the  history  of  this  Company  was  very  different 
from  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Company.  The  Virginia  Com- 
pany tried  to  mani^e  their  colony   from   London,  where  the 
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members  of  the  Company,  who  were  active  liberaU  and  therefore 
not  very  active  courtiers,  presently  got  into  trouble  with  the 
government  and  had  both  their  charter  and  their  colony  taken 
away  from  them.  The  Maasachusetta  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  itself  came  to  America,  and,  almost  unobserved  by  the 
powers  in  London,  erected  something  very  like  a  separate  state 
on  the  new  continent  Its  charter  was  received  in  1629;  in  1630 
it  emigrated,  governor,  directors,  charter,  and  all,  to  America, 
bringing  a  numerous  body  of  settlers,  founded  Salem,  Boston, 
and  Cambridge,  and  put  quietly  into  operation  the  complete 
machinery  of  government  which  it  had  brought  with  it.  It 
created  not  a  little  stir  in  official  circles  in  England  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Company  which  had  been  given  rights  of 
settlement  on  the  New  England  coast  had  left  the  country  and 
was  building  a  flourishing  set  of  independent  towns  on  its  terri- 
tories; hut  small  colonies  at  a  great  distance  could  not  long 
retain  the  attention  of  busy  politicians  in  London,  and  nothing 
was  done  then  to  destroy  the  bold  arrangement.  Fatal  collision 
with  the  home  government  could  not,  however,  it  turned  out,  be 
permanently,  or  even  long  avoided  by  the  ^gressive,  self-willed 
mlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Many  of  the  laws  which 
they  passed  did  not  please  the  Crown, — particularly  those  which 
set  up  an  exclusive  religion  and  tolerated  no  other ;  they  would 
not  change  their  laws  at  the  Crown's  bidding;  and,  though  the 
evil  day  was  postponed,  it  came  at  last.  In  1684  the  contest 
between  Crown  and  colony  came  to  a  head,  and  the  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  was  annulled.  Before  a  change 
could  be  effected  in  the  government,  indeed,  the  king,  Charles  II., 
died,  and  at  the  end  of  the  troublous  reign  of  James  II.  the 
colonists  quietly  resumed  their  charter  privileges;  but  in  1692 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary  was  ready  to  deal  with 
them,  and  a  new  form  of  colonial  organization  was  forced  upon 
them.  They  were  compelled  to  take  a  governor  from  the  king; 
the  royal  governor  appointed  the  judicial  officers  of  the  colony 
and  controlled  its  military  forces ;  and,  although  the  colonists 
retained  their  assembly  and  through  that  assembly  chose  the 
governor's  council,  the  old  charter  privileges  were  permanently 
lost 
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The  Conneotiont  Charter.  — Rhode  lalEind  and  Connecti- 
cut were  smaller  and  more  fortunate.  The  town  of  Saybrook, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  rivet,  had  been  founded  under 
a  charter  granted  to  two  English  noblemen,  and  conaisted,  there- 
fore, of  immigrants  direct  from  England;  but  Saybrook  did  not 
grow  rapidly  and  proved  a  comparative  failure.  The  successful 
and  dominant  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  was  that  which  was 
founded  higher  up  the  river  at  Hartford,  by  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  had  neither  charter  nor  any  other  legal  rights,  but 
who  had  simply  come,  settled,  and  made  a  written  constitution 
for  themselves.  New  Haven,  westward  of  the  river  on  the 
shore  of  the  sound,  had  been  established  by  a  band  of  Englbh 
immigrants  equally  without  charter  rights,  but  equally  ready 
and  able  to  construct  a  frame  of  government  for  Uiemselves. 
Some  thirty  years  after  their  settiement,  the  leaders  of  the 
'  Connecticut  colony/  up  the  river,  which  meantime  had  become 
an  extended  cluster  of  towns,  decided  that  it  was  time  to  obtain 
a  charter.  Accorditm-ly  they  sent  their  governor,  Winthrop,  to 
England  to  procure  one.  He  was  entirely  successful,  much  more 
successful  than  was  pleasant  to  the  settlers  of  the  New  Haven 
district;  for  he  had  obtained  a  grant  which  included  their  lands 
and  colony  and  which  thus  forced  them  to  become  a  part  of 
'Connecticut.'  Saybrook  had  already  been  absorbed.  The 
charter  gave  the  colonists  bubstantially  the  same  rights  of  self- 
government  that  they  bad  had  under  their  own  written  constitu- 
tion, adopted  upon  their  first  settlement;  it  was,  in  other  words, 
)ust  such  a  charter  aa  Massachusetts  then  enjoyed.  And,  unfike 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  kept  her  charter,  kept  it  not  only 
through  colonial  times  to  the  Revolution,  but  made  it  at  the 
Revolution  her  state  constitution,  and  was  content  to  live  under 
it  until  1818.  Her  shrewdness,  her  acta  of  timely  concession, 
and  her  inoffensive  size  enabled  her  to  turn  away  from  herself 
each  successive  danger  of  forfeiture. 

Bhode  Island's  Charter.  —  Rhode  Island  was  similarly 
protected  by  fortune  and  sagacious  management.  Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  energetic  leader  of  settlement  in  that  region,  obtained 
a  charter  from  Parliament  in  1644,  which  was  confirmed  in  1654, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  charter,  from  Charles  II.,  in  1663,  the  yeai 
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after  Connecticut  obtained  its  legal  privileges  through  the  instru- 
mentality  ot  Winthrop.  Aa  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  were 
joined  by  Winthrop's  charter,  so  were  the  towns  of  the  Rhode 
Island  country  united  by  the  charters  obtained  by  Williams, 
under  the  style  '  Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations/ — a 
title  which  is  still  the  full  official  name  of  the  state.  The  charter 
of  1663  was  retained  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  even  longer 
than  the  people  of  Connecticut  retained  theirs.  It  was  not  radi- 
cally changed  until  1842. 

Proprietary  GoTemments.  —  The  governments  of  almost 
all  the  other  colonies  were  at  first '  proprietary ' ;  those  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  remained  proprietary  until  the 
Revolution.  Maryland  was  granted  to  the  Calverts,  Lords  Balti- 
more; Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  both  included  in  tlie 
^rant  to  William  Penn ;  New  York  was  bestowed  upon  James, 
Duke  of  York,  upon  whose  ascension  of  the  throne,  as  James  II,, 
it  became  an  immediate  province  of  the  Crown;  New  Jersey, 
originally  a  part  of  New  York,  was  first  bestowed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  on  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  John  Carteret,  was  after- 
wards divided,  then  sold  in  part,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the 
Crown  (1702) ;  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  the  same  way,  given 
at  first  to  proprietors,  passed  very  soon  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  government.  New  Hampshire,  after  several  attempts  to 
nnite  with  Massachusetts,  fell  quietly  into  the  status  of  a  royal 
colony,  without  having  had  either  a  charter  or  even  any  regularly 
ordered  proprietary  stage  of  existence. 

Government  under  proprietors  meant  simply  government 
by  governors  and  councils  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  with  in 
all  cases  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  exercise  a  substantial 
control  over  the  government  through  representative  assemblies. 
The  private  proprietors,  like  the  great  public  proprietor,  the 
Crown,  granted  charters  to  their  colonies.  The  charter  which 
Penn  bestowed  upon  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
bestKsonceived  and  most  liberal  charters  of  the  time;  and  under 
it  his  colony  certainly  enjoyed  as  good  government  as  most  of  the 
colonies  could  secure. 

Direct  Govenunent  by  the  Crown,  which  came  in  turn  to 
every  colony  except  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Delaware,  involved  the  appointment  of  governors  by  the  Crown, 
and  also,  everywhere  except  in  Maasachusetts,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor's  council.  It  generally  involved  also  the  depend- 
ence of  the  colonial  judiciary,  and  in  general  of  the  whole  admin- 
istrative  raachiuery  of  government,  upon  the  royal  will ;  but  it, 
nevertheless,  did  not  exclude  the  colonists  from  substantial  powers 
of  self-government.  Everywhere  legislators  disciplined  governors 
with  the  effective  whip  of  the  money  power,  and  everywhere  the 
people  grew  accustomed  to  esteem  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  especially  the  control  of  their  own  taxes,  matte r-of-courae 
privilege,  just  as  much  the  inalienable  right  of  Englishmen  in 
America  as  of  Englishmen  in  England. 

Development  of  the  AsiemhUea.  —  It  was,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  course  rather  than  aa  a  matter  of  definite  legal  right 
that  the  powers  of  the  colonial  assemblies  waxed  greater  and 
greater  from  year  to  year.  Parliament  would  have  been  wise  to 
continue  the  policy  of  neglect  which  had  been  the  opportunity 
of  the  colonies  in  the  development  of  their  constitutional  liberties. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  quickly  showed  what  race  they  were  of. 

As  Bnrke  said.  In  their  jOBtification,  they  "had  formed  within  them- 
selvee,  either  bj  royal  ioBtractiou  or  royal  charter,  aaaemblleB  so  eiceed- 
inglj  resembling  a  parliament,  in  all  their  forma,  functions,  and  powers, 
that  It  was  impoBsiblB  they  should  not  Imbibe  some  opinion  of  a  aiini- 
lar  authoriCy.  At  the  first  designation  of  these  ftsaemblies,  they  were 
probably  not  intended  for  anything  more  (nor  perhaps  did  (hey  think 
themselves  much  higher)  than  the  municipal  corporations  within  this 
island,  to  which  some  at  present  love  to  compare  them.  But  nothing  in 
progression  can  rest  on  its  original  plan.  ■  .  .  Therefore,  as  the  colonies 
prospered  and  increased  to  a  numerouH  and  mighty  people,  spreading  over 
a  very  great  tract  of  Che  globe,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  attribute 
to  assemblies  so  respectable  in  their  formal  constitution  some  part  of  the 
dignity  of  Che  great  nations  which  they  represented.  No  longer  tied 
to  hy-lawH,  these  assemblies  made  acts  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.  They  levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but  upon 
regular  grants  to  the  Crown,  following  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  a 
parliament,  to  which  they  approached  ever;  day  more  and  more  nearly. 
.  .  .  Things  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  and  English  colonies  must  be  bod 
on  these  terms,  or  not  liod  at  all.  In  the  rceantime  neither  party  felt 
any  inconvenience  from  tliis  double  legislature  [the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, that  is.  and  a  colonial  legislature],  to  which  they  hod  been  formed 
by  imperceptible  hablls,  and  old  custom,  the  great  support  of  all  the  gov- 
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in  the  world.     Though  these  two  leginlaturea  v 


found  perhaps  performing  the  very  aame  functions,  they  did  not  veiy 
grossly  or  Hystemstically  clash.  ...  A  regular  revenue,  hy  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  for  the  support  of  civil  and  military  establish ments,  seems 
,  not  to  have  been  thought  of  until  the  colonies  were  too  proud  to  submit, 
too  strong  to  be  forced,  too  enlightened  not  to  see  all  the  consequences 
which  must  arise  from  such  a  system."  > 

Id  such  assertions  of  a  right  of  parliamentary  self-gov- 
ernment it  might  be  expected  that  the  charter  colonies  would  be 
most  forward ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  was  not  the  case. 
Massachusetts  was  ever,  indeed,  very  stubbornly  and  heroically 
attached  to  her  liberties,  but  the  royal  colony  of  Virginia  was  not 
a  whit  behind  her.  The  assemblies  of  the  royal  colonies,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  charter  governments,  early,  and  as  if  by  an 
instinct  and  habit  commoo  to  the  race,  developed  a  consciousness 
and  practice  of  local  sovereignty,  which  comported  well  enough, 
indeed,  with  a  perfect  loyalty,  —  long-suffering  in  respect  of  Navi- 
gation Acts  and  all  like  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  regu- 
late their  place  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  outside  world, 
—  but  which  was  from  the  first  prompt  to  resent  and  resist  all 
dictation  as  to  the  strictly  interior 'affairs  of  the  settlements. 
And  the  same  was  true  of  the  proprietary  colonies,  also.  Mary- 
land assumed  the  same  privileges  that  Virginia  insisted  upt^n,  and 
even  Pennsylvania,  with  its  population  compounded  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Swedes,  manifested  not  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  of 
independent  self-direction. 

Development  of  Conititntional  Liberty  in  the  Coloniei.  — 
There  was,  therefore,  a  comparatively  uniform  development  of 
constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  colonies.  Everywhere  the 
same  general  causes  were  operative.  The  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country  gave  to  the  elective  governing  bodies  of 
the  colonies  a  wide  and  various  duty  of  legislative  regulation; 
the  newness  of  the  country  created  everywhere  substantially  the 
same  new  conditions  of  social  relationship;  everywhere,  and 
more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on,  there  was  a  very  general 
participation  in  communal  and  colonial  affairs  by  the  mass  of 

>  "T^tUr  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,"  H'orka  (ed.  Boston,  1680),  Vol.  II., 
(p.  ^32,  23^ 
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the  people  most  interested :  and  democratic  institutions  brought 
in  their  train  equality  of  law  and  a  widespread  consciousness  of 
community  of  interest.  Each  colony  grew,  the  while,  more  and 
more  vividly  conscious  of  its  separate  political  personality  in  its 
relations  with  the  other  colonies  and  with  the  rulii^  powers  in 
England. 

Folitioal  Sympathy  of  the  Colonies. — The  substantial 
identity  of  institutional  development  in  the  several  colonies 
appears  in  nothing  more  clearly  or  conclusively  than  in  their 
close  and  spontaneous  alliance  against  England  at  the  Revolution. 
Despite  very  considerable  outward  differences  of  social  condition 
and  many  apparent  divergencies  of  interest  as  between  colony 
and  colony,  they  one  and  all  teanted  the  same  revolututn.  Almost 
without  hesitation  they  ran  together  to  cooperate  by  the  same 
means  for  the  same  ends.  They  did  not  so  much  make  a  common 
cause  as  haoe  a  common  cause  from  the  first.  The  real  concrete 
case  of  revolution,  it  happened,  was  made  up  between  England 
and  Massachusetts.  To  the  politicians  in  the  mother  country  it 
seemed  possible  to  divide  the  colonies  on  grounds  of  self-interest. 
Apparently  colonies  so  utterly  different  in  every  outward  aspect, 
so  strongly  contrasted  in  actual  economic  condition  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  could  easily  be  played  off  against  one  another. 
But  we  now  know  how  little  foundation  of  fact  such  a  view  had, 
Boston's  trade  was  offered  to  Salem,  her  commercial  rival,  as  a 
bait  to  catch  Salem's  acquiescence  in  the  stringent  Boston  Port 
Bill  which  shut  Boston  off  from  all  trade ;  but  Salem  would  not 
have  it  What  was  to  prevent  similar  treatment  of  herself  in  the 
future?  More  striking  still,  distant  Virginia  sounded  the  call 
to  revolution  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts.  The  contest  was 
political,  she  clearly  perceived,  not  economical, — a  contest  of 
principle,  not  a  contest  for  any  temporary  interest  or  momentary 
advantage.  From  the  point, of  view  of  politics  Massachusetts' 
quarrel  was  Virginia's  also.  Virginia  spoke  at  once,  therefore, 
and  as  a  leader,  for  combination,  for  a  joint  resistance  to  the 
agressions  of  the  home  government,  and  at  length  for  inde- 
pendence and  a  perpetual  union  between  the  colonies.  For  the 
shortest  possible  time  did  the  struggle  remain  local;  almost 
immediately  it  became  'continental.' 
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American  as  oompared  with  BngUsb  Coiutitatioiial  Jtenl- 
opmrat  —  There  was  in  this  development  of  self-government  in 
America  a  certmn  very  close  resemblance  to  the  development  of 
self-government  in  England;  but  there  were  also  other  points 
of  very  strong  and  obvious  contrast  between  the  institutional 
histories  of  the  two  countries.  Both  in  England  and  in  America 
the  process  of  institutional  growth  waa  in  the  same  direction. 
It  began  with  small,  hardy,  deep-rooted  local  institutions,  with 
small  self-directing  communities,  and  widened  from  these  to 
national  institutions  which  bound  the  constituent  communities 
together  in  a  strong  and  lasting  central  union.  England  tiegan 
with  her  village  communities  and  her  judicial  'hundreds,'  with 
the  primitive  communal  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  folk ;  these 
were  first  gathered  to  a  head  in  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  days 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  another  step,  and  these  one-time  petty 
kingdoms  were  merely  the  counties  of  a  wider  union,  and 
England  was  ready  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Norman  rule, 
—  for  the  growth  of  her  parliaments  and  her  nationality.  In 
like  manner,  the  United  States  began  with  Isolated  settlements 
upon  a  long  coast,  settlements  separate,  self-contained,  self- 
regulative;  these  in  time  merged  in  numerouB  petty  colonial 
states;  and  finally  these  colonial  states  fitted  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  national  union. 

Frooen  of  Growth  in  America  Fedention,  in  England 
Consolidation.  —  But  the  means  of  integration  were  in  the  two 
eases  quite  diverse.  American  integration  has  been  federal; 
English,  absorptive,  incorporative.  The  earlier  stages  of  federa^ 
tion  did  not  appear  in  the  Southern  colonies;  because  there  the 
unity  of  the  first  settlement  was  generally  not  broken;  the 
Vii^inia  of  the  Revolution  was  but  an  expansion  of  the  James- 
town settlement;  growth  by  agricultural  development  was  not 
disintegration  like  growth  by  town  eBtablishment.  But  in  New 
England  the  process  was  federative  from  the  first,  finding  its  moat 
perfect  type,  probably,  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  town  atoms  drew 
so  slowly  and  reluctantly  ti^ether  and  so  long  stoutly  resisted 
the  idea  that  they  had  in  any  sense  been  absorbed  or  subordinated 
under  the  operation  of  the  charters  of  '  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence   Plantations.'      What  was    at    first    mere    confederation 
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between  these  smallest  units,  however,  by  degrees  became  virtual 
coalescence,  and  the  absorbed  towns  finally  formed  but  subordi- 
nate parts  in  the  new  and  larger  colonial  units  which  drew 
together  in  the  Continental  Cougreases.  Between  these  lai^r 
units,  these  full-grown  colonial  states,  union  was  from  the  first 
distinctly  federative,  matter  of  concession  and  contract.  They 
were  united  in  entirely  voluntary  association,  as  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  were  not. 

Consoioni  Serelopment  of  Inatitntioni  in  Amerioa.  — 
Throughout  their  development  the  colonies  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  English  development  in  this,  that  the  formulation 
of  their  institutions  was  conscious  and  deliberate.  The  royal 
colonies,  like  the  proprietary  and  the  charter  colonies,  exercised 
their  rights  of  self-government  under  written  grants  of  privilege 
from  the  Crown :  their  instltutioMS  grew  within  the  area  of 
written  constituent  law;  from  the  first  they  had  definite  written 
'  constitutions '  wherein  the  general  fabric  of  their  governments 
was  outlined.  Constitution  by  written  law,  therefore,  became 
very  early  one  of  the  matter-of-course  habits  of  colonial  thought 
and  action.  When  they  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
their  self-constitution  as  independent  political  bodies  took  the 
shape  of  a  recasting  of  their  colonial  constitutions  simply.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  even  find  it 
necessary  to  change  their  charters  in  any  important  particular ; 
they  already  chose  their  own  governors  and  officials  as  well  as 
made  their  own  laws.  The  other  colonies,  with  little  more 
trouble,  found  adequate  means  of  self-government  in  changes 
which  involved  hardly  more  thau  substituting  the  authority  of 
the  people  for  the  authority  of  the  English  Crown.  But  the 
charter,  the  written  constituent  law,  was  retained :  the  new  gov- 
ernments had  their  charters  which  emanated  from  the  people,  aa 
the  old  governments  had  had  theirs  given  by  the  king.  Popular 
conventions  took  the  place  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  colonists 
were  not  inventing  written  constitutions ;  they  were  simply  con- 
tinuing their  foi'mer  habitual  constitutional  life. 

English  Law  and  Precedent.  —  Whatever  the  form  of 
colonial  institutions,  however,  their  substance  and  content  were 
thoroughly  English.     In  a  sense,  indeed,  even  the  forms  of  colo- 
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oial  constituent  law  may  be  said  to  have  been  English,  since  it 
was  English  practice  which  originated  the  idea  and  habit  of  giv- 
ing written  grants  of  privilege  to  distant  colonies.  The  colonial 
law  of  Canada  and  Australia  stands  to-day  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  law  of  the  mother  country  that  the  law  of  the 
American  colonies  bore  to  the  law  which  created  them  (page  255). 
Within  the  constitutions  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  time, 
at  any  rate,  English  law  and  precedent  were  closely  followed. 
The  English  common  law  has  gone  with  Englishmen  to  the  ends 
trf  the  world.  The  English  communities  in  America  were  but  pro- 
jected parts  of  the  greater  English  community  at  home ;  the  laws  of 
private  and  personal  relationship  which  obtained  in  England  were 
recognized  and  administered  also  in  the  colonies ;  and  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  colonists  developed  out  of  their 
charters  the  constitutions  under  which  they  were  to  live  as  inde- 
p>endent  commonwealths  their  first  care  was  to  adopt  this  common 
law  under  which  they  had  always  acted.  Important  modifications 
were  made,  it  is  true,  in  the  law  thus  adopted.  It  was  purged 
of  all  class  privilege,  of  all  church  prerogative,  of  all  things  in- 
compatible with  the  simple  democratic  society  of  the  new  world; 
but  no  real  break  was  made  with  the  principles  of  English  legal 
precedent  and  practice. 

Quite  as  naturally  and  quite  as  completely  was  English 
practice  adhered  to  in  the  public  law  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
independent  commonwealths  into  which  they  grew.  The  re- 
lations of  the  colonial  legislatures  with  the  colonial  governors 
were  substantially  the  relations  of  King  and  Parliament  repro- 
duced on  a  smalj  scale,  but  with  scarcely  less  earnestness  and 
Spirit.  In  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  erection  of  a  responsible 
ministry  representing  and  shielding  the  executive,  the  relations 
of  the  people  to  their  governments  suggest  English  precedent. 
The  powers  of  the  executive  were,  in  small,  the  powers  of  the 
Crown.  The  courts  were  constituted  as  the  English  courts  were, 
and  followed  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  The  English  in 
America,  being  men  of  the  same  practical  political  race  as  Eng- 
lishmen in  England,  struck  out  not  a  few  lines  of  development  of 
their  own  in  suiting  their  institutions  to  the  daily  needs  of  a  new 
civilization  and  to  novel  conditions  of  social  organization ;  Ameri- 
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can  politics  were  not  long  in  acquiring  in  many  respects  a  charac- 
ter peculiarly  their  own.  But  the  manner  of  development  was 
English  throughout:  there  was  nowhere  any  turning  of  sharp 
comers:  there  was  nowhere  any  break  of  continuity.  To  the 
present  day  our  institutions  rest  upon  foundations  as  old  as  the 
Teutonic  peoples. 

Union :  Frelimiaary  Steps.  —  How  much  of  political 
precedent  that  was  their  own  the  colonists  had  developed  ap- 
peared most  distinctly  when  they  came  to  put  the  timbers  of 
their  Union  together  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Revolution.  The 
colonies  cannot  be  said  to  have  framed  any  federative  constituent 
law  until  1777,  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn  , 
up.  Before  that  time  they  had  coSperated  without  any  determi- 
nate law  of  cooperation,  acting  rather  upon  the  suggestions  of 
international  procedure  than  upon  any  clear  recognition  of  corpo- 
rate combination.  Preparations  for  union  there  had  been,  and 
Bigns  of  its  coming;  but  no  more.  For  a  period  of  forty  years 
following  the  year  1643  the  New  England  colonies  had  held 
together  in  a  loose  confederation  against  the  Indians;  in  1754 
colonial  delegates  who  had  met  at  Albany  for  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Six  Kations  discussed  a  premature  plan  of 
union;  in  1765  delegates  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met  at  New 
York  and  uttered  in  behalf  of  all  English  Americans  that  protest 
against  taxation  by  Parliament  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
revolutionary  movement  .that  followed ;  and  in  1774  sat  the  first 
of  the  series  of  'Continental  Congresses'  with  which  began 
American  union.  But  in  none  of  these  steps  was  there  any 
creation  of  organic  union:  that  was  to  be  the  result  of  slow 
processes,  and  was  to  be  effected  only  by  the  formulation  of  an 
entirely  new  body  of  law. 

Separateneaa  of  the  Colonial  Oovammenta.  —  It  is  very 
important,  U  a  juet  view  is  to  be  formed  of  tlie  proceHBeg  by  which  the 
Union  was  constructed,  to  realize  the  complete  separateneea  of  tbe  gov- 
ernments of  the  colonies,  Thej  all  held  substantially  the  same  general 
relation  to  the  English  authorities ;  they  had  a  common  dnty  as  towardi 
the  distant  country  from  which  they  had  all  come  out ;  but  they  were  not 
connected  with  each  other  by  any  bonds  of  government  on  tliis  side  i^s 
sea.    Each  of  the  colonies  had  Its  separate  executive  officials,  Ir^isinture, 
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and  courts,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  offlcera,  legtalii- 
tmeB,  Uid  conrta  of  any  other  colouf.  Their  cooperation  from  time  to 
time  tn  meeting  dangers  which  threatened  them  all  alike  was  natural  and 
spontaneous,  but  it  was  Intermittent ;  it  tested  upou  mere  temporary 
neceesit;  sjid  had  no  basis  of  interior  organic  law.  The  colonists  had 
many  grounds  of  sympathy.  Besides  possessing  the  same  blood  and  the 
same  lauguage,  they  entertained  the  same  ideas  about  political  justice ; 
their  dangers,  whether  proceeding  from  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  and  Indians  which  threatened  their  lives,  or  from  aggressions 
by  Farliament  which  threatened  their  liberties,  were  common  dangers : 
they  were  one  and  all  equally  interested  in  the  successful  development 
and  liberal  government  of  the  new  country  with  which  they  had  identified 
themselves.  But  the  motive  of  their  endeavors  was  always  the  preserva- 
Uon  of  their  Internal  and  separate  BeU-government ;  their  liberties  were 
hlBtoricaUy  coincident  with  their  separate  organization  and  rights  as  div 
tlnct  governments.  It  was  only  by  a  slow  and  hard  experience  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  any  other  course  that  the  colonies  were  brought  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  a  central  authority  which  could  go  further  than 
mere  conference  and  command  them.  They  saw  from  the  flist  the  neces- 
sity for  coJ^ratlon,  but  they  did  not  see  from  the  first  the  absolute 
necessity  for  union.  Very  slowly,  considering  the  swift  influences  of 
revolotion  amidst  which  they  worked,  and  very  reluctantly,  considering 
the  evident  dangers  of  separation  which  d^iy  looked  them  in  the  face, 
did  they  construct  the  nnion  which  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  fulness 
of  tbelr  loved  independence. 

The  ConfftderatioQ.  —It  vas  not  until  1781  that  a  founda- 
tion of  distinct  written  law  was  put  beneath  the  practice  of  union; 
it  was  not  till  1789  that  the  law  of  the  union  was  made  organic. 
In  1781  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  adopted  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  1777.  But 
those  Articles  gave  no  real  inte^ation  to  the  confederated  states: 
they  were  from  the  first  a  rope  of  sand  which  could  bind  no  one. 
They  did  little  more  than  legitimate  the  Continental  Congress. 
Under  them  the  powers  of  the  Confederation  were  to  be  exercised 
by  its  Congress;  its  only  executive  or  judicial  organs  were  to  be 
mere  committees  or  agencies  of  the  Congress;  and  it  vraa  in  fact 
to  have  no  real  use  for  executive  parts,  for  it  was  to  have  no 
executive  rights.  Its  function  was  to  be  advice,  not  command. 
It  bung  upon  the  will  of  the  states,  being  permitted  no  effective 
will  of  its  own.  The  Articles  were  in  effect  scarcely  more  than 
an  intemational  convention. 
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Tba  ArtlcleB  of  Confsdsiatlon  formally  vested  the  exercise 
of  federal  functions  in  a  Congress  }iiBt  such  as  tbe  Continental  CoD' 
grasses  had  been,  — a  Cougi'eaa,  that  is,  consiHtlug  of  delegates  from  tbe 
several  utates,  and  in  whose  decisions  the  states  were  to  bave  an  abso- 
lutely equal  voice.  No  state,  it  was  arranged,  should  have  her  vote  in 
the  Congress  unless  represented  by  at  least  two  delegates,  and  no  state, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  more  than  seven  delegatea  ; 
whether  she  sent  two  or  seven,  however,  her  vote  was  to  be  a  single  vote, 
upon  which  her  delegates  were  to  agree.  The  government  thus  consti- 
tuted was  officially  known  as  "The  United  Stales  In  Congress  assembled." 
For  the  eiercise  of  representative  functions  it  was  very  liberally  and  com- 
pletely equipped.  To  it  the  independence  of  the  several  states  in  dealing 
with  foreign  powers  was  entirely  subordinated.  It  alone  was  to  condact 
international  corresi>ondence  and  sanction  international  agreements ;  it 
was  to  control  the  ai-my  and  navy  of  the  Confederation ;  it  was  to  preside 
over  federal  finances,  doing  all  the  borrowing  and  all  the  spending  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  common  govenimeut ;  it  was 
to  determine  the  value  of  current  coin  and  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures ;  it  was  to  be  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  the  states ;  in  brief, 
it  was  to  be  the  single  and  dominant  authority  for  all  the  graver  common 
interests  of  the  constituent  states;  its  representative  position  was  emi- 
nent and  complet*. 

WMknesB  of  the  Confedetatlon.  —  But  it  was  given  abso- 
lutely no  executive  power,  and  was  therefore  helpless  and  contemptible. 
It  coidd  take  no  important  resolution  without  the  difficult  concurrence 
of  nine  stales,  —  a  concurrence  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  England  very  greatly  abated 
the  interest  of  the  states  in  the  functions  of  the  central  Congress,  and  led 
some  of  them  to  fail  again  and  again  to  send  any  delegates  to  its  sessions. 
Its  chief  executive  agency  was  a  committee  of  its  members  represent- 
ing all  the  stales  (hence  called  the  "Committee  of  States")  and  bound 
by  the  same  hard  rule  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  nine  of  its  thir- 
teen members  to  every  important  executive  step.  Above  all,  its  only 
power  to  govern  was  a  power  to  advise.  It  could  ask  the  states  for 
money,  hut  it  could  not  compel  them  to  give  it ;  it  could  ask  them  for 
troops,  but  could  not  force  them  to  heed  the  requisiijon ;  it  could  make 
treaties,  but  must  trust  the  states  to  fulfil  them ;  it  could  contract  debts, 
but  must  rely  upon  the  states  to  pay  them.  It  was  a  body  richly  enougb 
endowed  with  prerogatives,  but  not  at  all  endowed  with  powers.  "The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled"  formed  a  mere  consnltatlTe  and 
advisory  board. 

Need  of   a   Better  Vnion-  —  It  was  the  fatal  executive 
impotency  of  the  Confederation  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
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present  stronger  and  more  complete  government.  The  old  Con- 
tinental Congresses  had  sufficed,  after  a  fashion,  to  keep  the 
colonies  together  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  continued. 
Throughout  that  war  there  had  been,  despite  much  indifference 
now  and  again  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  colonies  to  their  duty, 
and  of  not  a  little  positive  dereliction  of  plain  obligations,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  energy  and  unity  of  action  among  the  con- 
federated colonists.  But  when  the  pressure  of  the  war  was 
removed  there  was  an  ominous  access  of  indifference,  an  ill- 
boding  decrease  of  respect  for  plighted  faith  between  the  states. 
Signs  fast  multiplied  both  of  the  individual  wealuiess  of  the 
states  and  of  the  growth  of  threatening  jealousies  between  them. 
A  war  of  tariffs  began  between  neighbor  states  on  the  seaboard, 
notably  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  In  Massachusetts  there  flared  out,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  engendered  by  the  war,  a  rebellion  of 
debtors  under  Daniel  Shays  which  it  was  for  a  moment  feared 
the  state  authorities  might  find  it  impossible  to  cope  with.  It 
speedily  became  evident  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  internal  order 
and  of  interstate  peace  and  goodwill,  a  real  central  government 
was  needed.  Central  consultation  would  not  suffice ;  there  must 
be  central  government.  The  Confederation,  therefore,  was  no 
real  advance  upon  the  old  Continental  Congresses.  Eefore  a 
sii^le  decade  had  passed  over  the  new  government  with  its  fair- 
spoken  Articles  a  new  union  had  been  erected  and  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  begun. 

The  Comtitatiaa :  Colonial  Freoedenta.  —  The  present 
Constitution  erects  a  very  different  government.  It  is  the  charter 
of  a  federal  state,  which  has  a  commanding  law  and  an  indepen- 
dent power  of  its  own,  whose  Constitution  and  law  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  Convention  which  framed  the  new  Constitu- 
tion met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  fused  together  over 
the  slow  fires  of  prolonged  debate  the  elements  of  English  and 
colonial  precedent  which  were  to  constitute  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  debates  of  that  Convention  during 
that  memorable  summer  are  to  be  read  the  particulars  of  the 
translation  of  English  precedent  into  American  practice  made 
during  the  formative  colonial  period.     Through  the   insti-umen- 
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tality  of  the  able  men  tIio  composed  that  extraordinary  as- 
sembly, the  government  of  the  United  States  was  Utted  out 
with  the  full  experience  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary states.'  It  was  arranged  that  the  legislature  of  the  new 
federal  government  should  consist  of  two  houses,  not  in  direct 
imitation  of  the  English  system,  whose  House  of  Lords  we 
did  not  have  the  materials  for  reproducing,  but  in  conformity 
with  an  almost  universal  example  set  by  the  states.  A  single 
state  furnished  the  precedent  in  accordance  with  which  a  real 
difference  of  character  was  given  to  the  two  houses.  The  lower 
house  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  constituted  by  an  equal 
representation  of  the  towns  of  the  state,  while  her  upper  house, 
composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant^overnor,  and  twelve  '  as- 
sistants,' represented  her  people  at  large:  and  Connecticut's 
example  showed  the  Oonreution  a  convenient  way  of  compro- 
mise by  which  they  could  reconcile  the  two  parties  within  it 
which  were  contending,  the  one  for  an  equal  representation  of 
the  states  in  Congress  after  the  absolnte  manner  of  the  Confed- 
eration, the  other  for  a  proportional  representation  of  the  people. 
The  Senate,  it  was  agreed,  should  represent  the  states  equally, 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  people  proportionally.  The 
names  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  were  to  be  found 
already  in  use  by  several  of  the  states.  The  single  Executive, 
the  President,  was  an  obvious  copy  of  the  state  governors,  many 
of  whom  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  president;  his  veto  power 
was  to  be  found  formulated  ready  to  hand  in  the  constitution  of 
New  York ;  a  method  of  impeachment  was  already  prepared  in 
the  constitutions  of  half  a  dozen  states.  Several  states  had  also 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  With  a  fine  insight  into  the  real 
character  of  the  government  which  they  were  constructing,  the 
Convention  provided  that  its  judiciary  should  be  placed,  not 
tmder  the  President  or  the  houses,  but  alongside  of  them,  upon 

1  In  describing  the  work  of  the  Convention  I  follow  here  Professor  Alex- 
ander Johnston's  admirable  eiposition  given  in  the  Nf,w  Princeton  Seview 
for  September,  1887,  under  the  title  "  The  First  Century  ot  the  Conatitu- 
tion."  A  convenient  brief  survey  of  the  chief  features  of  the  state  const!' 
tnttons  at  the  time  of  the  formation  ot  the  present  government  of  the  Union 
may  be  found  in  Hildieth,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  XLIV. 
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a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  them.  A  similar  arrangement 
obtained  under  the  state  constitutions.  The  function  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  y/aa  nowhere  explicitly  conferred,  but  existed 
in  the  nature  of  the  caae.  It,  necessarily  aa  old  as  written  char- 
ters and  conatitutiona,  was  an  inevitable  corollary  to  their  funda- 
mental proposition  of  a  gift  of  limited  powers.  Written  constitu- 
ent law  is  by  its  very  nature  a  law  higher  than  any  statute  the 
legislature  acting  under  it  can  enact,  and  by  that  law,  as  by  an 
invariable  standard,  must  the  courts  test  all  acts  of  legislation.' 
The  colonial  courts  had  once  and  again  upon  this  principle 
questioned  the  validity  of  colonial  legislation,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States '  had  long  had  a  prototype  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  funt^lon  it 
was  to  hear  appeals  from  the  colonies,  and  whose  practice  it 
had  been  to  pronounce  against  all  laws  incompatible  with  the 
royal  charters  (pages  219,  2SS).* 

When  they  came  to  equip  Congress  with  powers,  the  Con- 
vention adopted  the  plan  of  careful  enumeration.  They  set  out  the 
acts  of  government  which  were  to  be  permitted  to  the  legislature 
of  the  new  government  in  a  distinctly  cast  list  of  eighteen  items. 
Even  in  doing  this,  however,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  simply 
recording  the  experience  of  the  Confederation.  They  were  giving 
Congress  the  powers  for  lack  of  which  the  Congresa  of  the  Con- 
federation had  proved  helpless  and  ridiculous.  It  was  only  when 
they  came  to  construct  the  machinery  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  left  the  field  of  American  experience  and  English 
example  and  devised  an  arrangement  which  was  so  original  that 
it  was  destined  to  break  down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in 
operation. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Convention  was  a 
work  of  selection,  not  a  work  of  creation,  and  that  the  success  of 
their  work  was  not  a  success  of  invention,  always  most  dangerous 
in  government,  but  a  success  of  judgment,  of  selective  wisdom, 
of  practical  sagacity,  —  the  only  sort  of  success  in  politics  which 
can  ever  be  made  permanent. 

1  Sae  A.  V,  Dicey,  The  Law  of  the  Constitution,  Chap.  Ill ;  and  J.  Bryce, 
The  Ajnerican  Commonteeattk,  Chap.  XXIII. 
>  See  Btlntou  Cose,  Judicial  Pomer  and  Unconstitutional  Legitlatioa. 
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Cbaruter  of  tlie  Hew  OoTernment  —  It  is  one  of  the  dia- 
tinguisliiug  characteristics  of  the  English  race  whose  political 
habit  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  sagacious  generation 
by  whom  this  government  was  erected  that  they  have  never  felt 
themselves  bound  by  the  logic  of  laws,  but  only  by  a  practical 
understanding  of  them  based  upon  slow  precedent  For  this  rave 
the  law  under  which  they  live  is  at  any  particular  time  what  U  is 
then  understood  to  be;  and  this  understanding  of  it  is  compounded 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Absolute  theories  of  legal 
consequence  they  have  never  cated  to  follow  out  to  their  con- 
clusions. Their  laws  have  always  been  used  as  parts  of  the 
practical  running  machinery  of  their  politics,  —  parts  to  be  fitted 
from  time  to  time,  by  interpretation,  to  existing  opinion  and  social 
condition. 

Charaoter  of  the  GoTenunent  Chan^i  with  Opinion.  — 
It  requires  a  steady,  clear-viewed,  thoroughly  informed  historical 
sense,  therefore,  to  determine  what  was  at  auy  given  time  the 
real  character  of  our  political  institutions.  To  us  of  the  present 
day  it  seems  that  the  Conatitution  framed  in  1787  gave  birth  in 
1789  to  a  national  government  such  as  that  which  now  constitutes 
an  indestructible  bond  of  union  for  the  states ;  but  the  men  of  that 
time  would  certainly  have  laughed  at  any  such  idea,  —  and  for  the 
Ei^lish  race,  as  I  have  said,  every  law  is  what  those  who  admin- 
ister it  think  that  it  is.  The  men  of  1789  meant  to  form  "a  more 
perfect  union  "  than  that  which  had  existed  under  the  Confedera- 
tion :  they  saw  that  for  the  colonies  there  must  be  union  or  disin- 
tegration ;  they  thought  union  needful  and  they  meant  to  have  it 
in  any  necessary  degree.  But  they  had  no  special  love  for  the 
union  which  they  set  about  consummating,  and  they  meant  to 
have  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  —  as  little  as  might  be  compatible 
with  wise  providence  in  respect  of  the  welfare  of  the  new-fledged 
states.  They  were  even  more  afraid  of  having  too  strong  a  cen- 
tral government  than  of  having  one  which  was  too  weak,  and  they 
accepted  the  new  constitution  offered  them  by  the  Convention  o( 
1787  because  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  ailments  urged  by  its 
friends  to  the  effect  that  the  union  would  be  federal  merely  and 
would  involve  no  real  sacrifice  of  individuality  or  autonomy  on 
the  part  of  the  states. 
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Early  Sentimeiit  towardi  the  Union.  —  It  is  astonishing 

to  UB  of  this  generation  to  leam  how  much  both  of  hostility  and 
of  indifference  was  felt  for  the  new  goveriunent,  which  we  see  to 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Even  those  who  helped 
to  make  it  and  who  worked  moat  sincerely  for  its  adoption  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  its  durability ;  some  of  them  even,  in 
despondent  moments,  questioned  its  usefulness.  Philosophic 
statesmen  like  Alexander  Hamilton  supported  it  with  ardent  pur- 
pose and  sustained  hope ;  but  for  the  average  citizen,  who  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  philosophic,  it  was  at  first  an  object  of  quite 
unexciting  contemplation.  It  was  for  his  state,  each  man  felt, 
that  his  blood  and  treasure  had  been  poured  out :  it  was  that 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  might  be  free  that  the  war  had  been 
foi^ht,not  that  the  colonies  might  have  a  new  central  government 
set  up  over  them.  Patriotism  was  state  patriotism.  The  states 
were  living,  organic  persons:  the  union  was  an  arrangement, — 
possibly  it  would  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement ; 
entirely  new  adjustments  might  have  to  be  made. 

Early  Tolerance  of  Threat!  of  Seceuion.  —  It  is  by  this 
frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  that  knew  the 
present  Constitution  that  we  must  explain  the  undoubted  early 
tolerance  for  threats  of  secession.  The  Union  was  too  young  to 
be  sacred ;  the  self-love  of  the  states  was  too  pronounced  to  be 
averse  from  the  idea  that  complete  state  independence  might  at 
any  time  be  resumed.  Discontent  in  any  quarter  was  the  signal 
for  significant  hints  at  possible  withdrawal.  As  the  new  system 
lived  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  year  to  year  approved  itself 
strong  and  effective  it  became  respected;  as  it  gathered  dignity 
and  force  regard  was  added  to  respect,  until  at  last  the  federal 
government  became  a  rallying  centre  for  great  parties  moved  by 
genuine  national  sentiment.  But  at  first  neither  tove  nor  respect 
shielded  the  federal  authorities  from  the  jealousies  and  menaces 
of  the  states.  The  new  government  was  to  grow  national  with 
the  growth  of  a  national  historv  and  a  national  sentiment. 

Orowth  of  the  National  Idea.  —  The  career  and  fate  of 
the  Federalist  party  very  well  illustrate  the  first  state  of  opinion 
concerning  the  Union.     The  Federalist  party  was  the  party  of 
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the  Conatitution,  —  the  party  which  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  tiie  adoption  of  the  new  frame  of  goV' 
eminent.  Immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
Union  this  party  of  its  friends  was  put  in  charge  of  the  new 
central  body  politic.  It  presided  over  the  critical  period  of  its 
organization,  and  framed  the  first  measures  which  gave  <t  linan- 
cial  credit,  international  consideration,  security,  and  energy. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Federalists  held  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  new  government  which  not  all  of  those  ^^ho  had 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  willing  to  sanc- 
tion. They  assumed  for  the  federal  authorities  prerogatives  of 
too  great  absoluteness,  and  seemed  to  many  to  be  acting  upon  the 
idea  that  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to  subordinate,  and 
if  need  be  sacrifice,  state  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
government  Very  speedily,  therefore,  they  brought  a  reaction 
upon  themselves,  and  were  displaced  by  a  party  which  felt  that 
the  limitations  put  'by  the  Constitution  upon  federal  authority 
ought  to  be  very  strictly  observed.  This  new  party,  calling  itself 
'  Democratic-Bspublican,'  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  the 
injudicious  excesses  of  the  Federalists;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  Federalist  party  may  be  said  to  have  effected  its  own 
destruction.  After  its  first  national  defeat  it  never  again  came 
into  power.  Rapidly  in  some  places,  slowly  in  others,  it  went 
utterly  to  pieces. 

But,  although  the  Federalist  party  was  destroyed,  time 
worked  in  favor  of  its  political  conceptions.  The  Democratic- 
Bepublicans  soon  found  that  success  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  federal  government  was,  even  for  them,  conditioned  upon  a 
very  liberal  reading  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  by  slow  degrees  they  drifted  into  practices  of  'broad 
construction '  quite  as  abhorrent  to  their  own  first  principles  as 
the  much  berated  measures  of  the  Federalists  had  been.  But  the 
Democratic-Republicans,  —  or  the  Democrats  as  they  were  before 
long  more  briefly  called,  —  had  the  advantage  of  a  corresponding 
change  in  public  opinion.  That,  too,  was  steadily  becoming 
nationalist  in  its  tendencies. 

Sailroads,  Ezpanaion,  and  War  aid  the  VatlonEl  Idea.  -~ 
So  long  as  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country  saw  little  or 
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nothing  of  the  people  of  the  other  sections,  separateness  of  feel- 
ing and  locaJnesB  of  view  continued  to  exist  and  to  exercise  a 
controlling  force ;  the  majority  of  the  people  continued  to  put 
the  states  before  the  nation  in  their  thoughts  and  to  demand 
more  or  less  punctilious  regard  for  state  prerogatives.  But  when 
railroads  began  to  be  built  and  to  multiply ;  when  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  began  to  go  out  and  settle  the  West 
together;  when  seeing  each  other  and  trading  with  each  other 
began  to  make  the  people  of  all  the  states  very  much  alike  in 
most  of  the  greater  things  of  habit  and  institution,  and  even  in 
most  of  the  smaller  things  of  opinion  and  conduct;  when  new 
states  which  had  grown  up  in  the  West  without  any  of  the  old 
conservative  colonial  traditions  began  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  increasing  numbers,  regarding  themselves  as  born  in  and  of 
the  Union;  when  a  second  war  with  England  and  a  hot  struggle 
with  Mexico  had  tested  the  government  and  -strengthened  a  sen- 
timent of  national  patriotism, — then  at  length  it  began  to  be 
very  generally  thought  that  the  Federalists  had  been  right  after 
all ;  that  Uie  federal  government  ought  to  come  first  in  considera- 
tion,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  state  pride. 

Slavery  standi  in  the  Way  of  Nationality.  —  What  stood 
most  in  the  way  of  the  universal  growth  of  this  sort  of  national 
feeling  was  the  great  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  Union  caused  by  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South.  So  long  as  the  laborers  in  the  South  were  slaves  and  those 
of  the  North  free  men,  these  two  sections  could  not  become  like 
one  another  either  socially  or  politically,  and  could  not  have  the 
same  national  feeling.  The  North  and  Northwest  meant  one 
thing  when  they  spoke  of  the  nation ;  while  the  South  meant  quite 
another  thing.  Each  meant  a  nation  socially  and  politically  like 
itself.  The  two  sections,  therefore,  rapidly  became  dissatisfied 
with  living  together  under  the  same  political  system,  and  the  seces- 
sion so  much  talked  about  in  various  quarters  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Union  at  last  became  a  realitv.  Inevitably  came  the  war  of 
secession,  by  means  of  whose  fiery  processes  the  differences  of  insti- 
tution between  North  and  South  were  to  be  swept  utterly  away. 

dvil  War  complete*  the  Union.  —  The  war  wrought 
changes  of  the  most  profound  character.     Secession  was   pre* 
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vented,  the  Union  waa  preserved,  and  slavery  waa  forever 
abolished;  these  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the  struggle. 
But  the  remoter  results  were  even  more  important.  They  pene- 
trated to  tlie  clianginf5  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Union,  though 
the  form  of  the  federal  goveruineiit  remained  in  all  essential  feat- 
ures unaltered.  The  great  eSect  of  the  war  was,  that  the  nation 
vras  made,  in  social  institutions,  at  last  homogeneous.  There 
waa  no  longer  any  permanent  reason  why  the  South  should  not 
become  like  the  rest  of  the  country  in  character  and  sentiment. 
Both  sections  were  brought  to  the  same  modes  of  life  and  thought; 
there  was  no  longer  any  legal  obstacle  to  their  being  in  reality  one 
great  nation.  The  effort  made  in  the  war,  moreover,  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  the  result  of  the  war  in  making  the  country  at 
last  socially  homogeneous  throughout,  has  made  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  seem  greater  in  out 
eyes  than  ever  before,  and  has  permanently  modified  in  the  pro. 
foundest  manner  the  way  in  which  all  the  old  questions  concern 
ing  constitutionality  and  state  rights  are  regarded. 

Present  Character  of  the  TTnion.  —  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  we  have  become  in  the  fullest  organic  sense 
a  nation,  ours  has  become  a  unitary  government,  its  federal  feat- 
ures merged  in  a  new  national  organization.  The  government 
of  the  Union  has  indeed  become  permanent,  the  cherished  repre- 
sentative, the  vital  organ  of  our  Hfe  as  a  nation;  but  the  states 
have  not  been  swallowed  up.  Their  prerogatives  are  as  essential 
to  our  system  as  ever,  —  are  indeed  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  to  it  from  year  to  year  as  the  already  vastly  complex 
organism  of  the  nation  expands.  But,  instead  of  regarding  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  a  state 
as  two  governments,  as  our  fathers  did,  we  now  regard  them,  — 
if  we  may  make  a  matter-of-fact  analysis  of  our  working  views  in 
politics,  —  as  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  government,  twp 
complementary  parts  of  a  single  system.  The  value  of  the  plan 
of  government  which  our  statesmen  adopted  at  the  first,  the  plan 
of  functions  divided  between  national  and  state  authorities,  has 
depreciated  not  a  whit :  we  are  only  a  little  less  anxious  about 
the  clearness  of  the  lines  of  division.    The  national  govemmeut 
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atill  has  its  chatter,  somewhat  enlarged  since  the  war,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same  docimtent  as  of  old ;  and  the  national  authori- 
ties must  still  coD&ne  themselves  to  measures  within  tlie  sanction 
of  that  charter.  The  state  governments,  too,  still  have  their 
charters,  and  still  have  valid  claim  to  all  powers  not  speciiically 
delegated  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  Liberal  construction 
of  the  federal  charter  the  nation  wants,  but  not  a  false  construa 
tion  of  it.  The  nation  properly  comes  before  the  states  in  honor 
and  importance,  not  because  it  is  more  important  than  they  are, 
but  because  it  is  all  important  to  them  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
every  principle  of  government  which  we  have  established  and 
still  cherish.  The  national  government  is  the  organic  frame  of 
the  states:  it  has  enabled,  and  stiil  enables,  them  to  exist. 

Present  Character  of  the  dovemment  of  the  Union. — 
It  is  perhaps  most  in  accordance  with  the  accomplished  results 
of  our  national  development  to  describe  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  a  dual  government,  but  as  a  double  govern- 
ment, so  complete  is  the  present  integration  of  its  state  and  fed- 
eral parts.  Government  with  us  has  ceased  to  be  plural  and  has 
become  singular,  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Distinct 
as  are  its  parts,  they  are  not  separate.  The  state  and  federal 
systems  are  so  adjusted  under  our  public  law  that  they  may  not 
only  operate  smoothly  and  effectively  each  in  the  sphere  which  is 
exclusively  its  own,  but  also  fit  into  each  other  with  perfect  har- 
mony of  cottperation  wherever  their  jurisdictions  cross  or  are 
parallel,  acting  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  frame  of  govern- 
ment, with  an  uncontested  subordination  of  functions  and  an 
undoubted  common  aim. 

Although  these  two  parts  of  our  government  are  thus 
vitally  united,  however,  thus  integrated  into  what  is  in  reality 
a  single  scheme  of  government,  state  law  by  no  means  depends 
upon  federal  law  for  its  sanction.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof  are  indeed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  their  su- 
premacy does  not  trench  upon  or  displace  the  self-originated 
authority  of  the  states  in  the  immensely  important  sphere  re- 
served to  them.     Although  it  is  true,  taking  our  system  as  a 
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whole,  that  the  goTernmenta  of  the  states  are  Bnbordinate  in  oui 
political  order  to  the  goyemmeat  of  the  Union,  they  ai'e  not  sub- 
ordinate in  the  sense  of  being  subjeot  to  be  commanded  by  it,  but 
only  in  being  less  than  national  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Statea  aot  Adminutrative  SiTiiioni  but  Coiutitaent 
Hemberi  of  the  TTnion.  — The  common  and  convenient  distinctiou 
between  central  and  local  government  furnishes  here  no  appropri- 
ate ground  of  discrimination.  A  central  government,  as  coutra- 
distinguished  from  a  local  government  within  the  meaning  of 
that  distinction,  is  a  government  which  prescribes  both  the  con- 
stitution and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  leaser  organs  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs.  This  the  governments  of  the  states  do 
with  reference  to  the  townships,  the  counties,  the  cities  within 
their  territories:  these  local  bodies  are  merely  administrative 
divisions  of  the  statea,  agencies  delegated  to  do  the  daily  work 
of  local  government.  But  there  is  no  suoh  relationship  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states.  They  are  not  adminis- 
trative divisions  but  constituent  members  of  the  Union,  co<3rdi- 
nate  with  the  Union  in  their  powers,  in  no  sense  subject  to  it 
in  their  appropriate  spheres.  They  are  excluded,  inde«d,  by  the 
federal  Constitution  from  the  exercise  of  certain  functions,  but 
the  great  and  all-important  functions  which  they  do-  exercise 
are  not  given  them  by  that  Constitution :  they  are  exercised,  on 
the  contrary,  upon  the  completest  principles  of  self-direction. 
We  may  properly  distinguish  the  government  of  a  county  and 
the  government  of  a  state  by  the  distinction  between  local  and 
central  government,  but  not  the  government  of  a  stat«  and  the 
government  of  the  Union. 

Character,  Organs,  and  Functions  of  the  Statbs. 

The  Statea  properly  come  tirst  in  a  description  of  the 
government  of  this  cotintry,  not  only  because  it  was  in  conform- 
ity with  state  models  and  precedents  that  the  federal  government 
was  constructed,  but  also  and  more  particularly  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business  of  government  still  rests  with  the  state 
authorities.  The  states  still  carry  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  governing  function,  still  constitute  the  ordinary 
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fountams  of  jastice  and  of  legal  right,  still  stand  nearest  the 
people  in  the  regulation  of  all  their  social  and  legal  relation- 
shipe.  Like  the  Swiss  Cantons,  our  states  have  given  to  the 
government  which  binds  them  together  their  own  forms  of  con- 
stitution. Even  more  than  the  Cantons,  our  states  have  re- 
tained their  right  to  rule  their  citizens  in  all  ordinary  matters 
without  federal  interference.  They  are  the  chief  cVeatota  of  law 
amoi:^  us.  They  are  the  chief  constituent  units  of  oar  political 
system  not  only,  but  are  also  self^di recti ve  units.  They  make  up 
the  mass,  the  body,  the  constituent  tissue,  the  organic  stufE  of  the 
government  of  the  country.  "  The  federal  governmeot,"  as  Toeque- 
ville  said,  "is  the  exception;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the 
rule."  To  them  is  intrusted  our  daily  welfare,  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment only  certain  collective  interests.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
state  governments  depends  the  character  of  the  nation  in  its  several 
constituent  members ;  upon  the  character  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment depends  the  character  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  we  are 
to  begin  our  study  of  our  institutions  at  the  centre,  at  the  heart 
of  self^vemment,  we  must  begin  with  the  states. 

The  Law  of  the  States:  its  Character.  —  The  law  of  each 
state  consists  of  two  great  parts,  (1)  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  state.  The  Constitution,  statutes,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  not  so  much  in  the  sense 
of  being  set  above  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  states  as  in 
the  sense  of  being,  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  our  public  law, 
integral  parts  of  the  law  of  the  states.  The  constitutions  of 
several  of  the  states  explicitly  declare  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  part  of  their  fundamental  law :  but  such 
declarations  are  only  formal  recognitions  of  a  principle  now  in  all 
eases  indubitable.  On  their  legal  as  well  as  on  their  political  side 
the  two  parts  of  our  system  have  been  completely  integrated. 
Upon  the  state  coui'ts  as  well  as  upon  the  coui-ts  of  the  United 
States  rests  the  duty  of  administering  federal  law.  The  federal 
Constitution  is  a  negative  portion  of  state  law  in  respect  of  the 
limitations  which  it  sets  to  the  sphere  of  state  activity ;  but  the 
laws  passed. by  Congress  under  the  authority  of  that  Constitu- 
tion are  also  positive  portions  of  state  law,  whose  mandates  all 
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officers  of  government,  whetlier  Btato  or  federal,  are  bound  to 
obey. 

The  constituted  authorities  of  the  states  do  not  stand  in 
the  same  relation,  however,  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union  that  they  bear  to  state  law.  Of  state  law  they  are  the 
final  interpreters,  but  of  federal  law  they  are  only  provisional  in- 
terpreters, fii  acting  upon  federal  law  state  ofQcers  always  act 
flubject  to  the  supervision  of  the  federal  tribunals. 

Th«  tuuctlona  of  the  atat*  oonrta  with  legard  to  tbe  lut«r- 
pretatlon  of  fedentl  law  very  forctbl;  illustrate  the  adjuatments  of  our 
ayBtem.  If  in  any  case  brought  in  a  state  court  the  question  arise  whether 
a  certi^n  state  law  involved  in  the  case  is  or  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  court  ntny  freely  give  lis  judgment  upon 
the  question,  and  if  its  judgment  be  that  the  slate  law  is  not  constitutional 
that  judgment  is  conclusive.  If,  however,  it  should  declare  the  law  U)  be 
in  agreement  with  the  federal  Constitution,  its  opinion  may  be  cited  to  a 
federal  tribunal  tor  revision.  The  federal  law  is,  thus,  not  regarded  as'a 
thing  apart  from  the  law  of  a  state,  too  sacred  to  be  handled  by  any  but 
the  federal  courls,  ile  specially  constituted  guardians :  it  is  a  part  of  state 
law  and  the  stal«  courts  Uiay  declare  and  apply  its  principles.  But  In  the 
last  resort  the  federal  courts  must  themaelyes  shield  it  from  a  too  liberal 
or  too  prejudiced  judgment  by  state  judges,  who  may  very  conceivably 
be  interested  to  vindicate  the  statutes  of  their  state  as  against  any  objec- 
tions drawn  from  the  law  of  the  Union.  Both  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
uniform  and  for  tbe  sake  of  keeping  it  supreme  federal  law  must  receive 
its  final  adjudication  in  its  own  courts. 

Scope  of  State  Law.  —  A  moment's  thought  suffices  to 
reveal  how  very  great  a  field  of  activity,  how  preponderant  a  part 
remains  under  our  system  to  the  states.  The  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  seem  great  by  enumeration.  Besides  being  in- 
trinsically powers  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  are  made  the 
more  imposing  in  the  Constitution  by  the  fact  of  their  being  set 
forth  in  an  exhaustive  list.  The  residuum  of  powers  that  remains 
to  the  states,  consisting  as  it  does  of  uneuumerated  items,  is 
vague,  and  because  vague  seems  Unimportant  by  comparison. 
A  moment's  examination  of  this  residuum  however,  a  moment's 
consideration  of  its  contents,  puts  a  very  different  face  on  the 
matter.  It  is  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  real  division  of  powers  under  our  government  to 
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give  to  the  powers  remfuning  with  the  states  something  like  the 
same  Betting  forth  that  is  given  to  those  granted  to  the  Union. 

LegislatiTe  Fowen  of  the  Union.. —  The  Constitutioa  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  Congress  first  of  all  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  tases,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  for  the  support  of 
the  government  of  the  Union,  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  common  defence  and  welfare,  and  also  the  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  but  these 
powers  of  taxation  and  borrowing  belong  alao  to  the  states,  except 
that  they  must  raise  their  revenues  without  resort  to  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  the  privilege  of  imposing  these  being  reserved 
to  the  Union  exclusively.  The  powers  which  distinguish  the 
general  government  from  the  governments  of  the  states  are  not 
these  powers  of  raising  money  but  these  others :  To  control  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country,  to  maintain  post-of&ces  and  post- 
roads,  to  grant  patents  and  copyrights,  to  deal  with  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  to  shape  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  to  declare  war  and  control  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  commerce  both  with 
foreign  countries  and  among  the  states.  It  is  empowered  also  to 
establish  imiform  rules  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  concern- 
ing bankruptcy;  but  these  powers  do  not  belong  to  it  exclusively. 
In  case  Congress  does  not  act  in  these  matters,  the  states  may 
adopt  laws  for  themselves  concerning  them.  All  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  are  plainly  such  as  affect  interests  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  harmoniously  by  any  scheme 
of  separate  state  action,  and  only  such ;  all  other  powers  whatever 
remain  with  the  states. 

Powers  vithheld  from  th«  Statei-  —  Some  powers,  it  is 
true,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  withholds 
from  the  states,  besides  those  granted  exclusively  to  the  general 
government.  No  state  may  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  po^  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility ;  no  state  may,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  with  another  state  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such 
immediate  danger  as  vrill  not  admit  of  delay.    But  these  prohibi- 
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tions  obviously  curtail  Bcarcely  at  all  the  sphere  which  the  states 
would  in  any  case  normally  occupy  within  the  scheme  of  federal 
union. 

Powers  left  with  ths  States. — Compared  with  the  vast 
pierogativeB  of  the  state  legislatures,  these  limitations  seem 
small  enough.  All  Uie  civil  and  religious  rights  of  our  citizens 
depend  upon  state  legislation;  the  education  of  the  people  is 
in  the  care  of  the  states ;  with  them  rests  the  regulation  of  the 
suffrage ;  they  prescribe  the  rules  of  marri^e,  and  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child ;  they  determine  the 
powers  of  masters  over  servants  and  the  whole  law  of  principal 
and  ^eot,  which  is  so  vital  a  matter  in  all  business  transactiouB ; 
they  regulate  partnership,  debt  and  credit,  and  insurance ;  they 
constitute  all  corporations,  both  private  and  municipal,  except 
such  as  specially  fulfil  the  financial  or  other  specific  functions  of 
the  federal  government ;  they  control  the  possession,  distribution, 
and  use  of  property,  the  exercise  of  trades,  and  all  contract 
relations ;  and  they  formulate  and  administer  all  criminal  law, 
except  only  that  which  concerns  crimes  committed  against  the 
United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  or  f^ainst  the  law  of  nations. 
Space  would  fail  in  which  to  enumerate  the  particular  items  of 
this  vast  range  of  power;  to  detail  its  parts  would  be  to  catalogue 
all  social  and  business  relationships,  to  set  forth  all  the  founda- 
tions of  law  and  order. 

A  striking  illustraUon  of  the  preponderant  part  played  by  state 
law  under  our  system  is  supplied  in  the  Burprising  fact  that  only  one  oiit 
of  the  dozen  greatest  subjects  of  legislation  which  engaged  the  pabUc 
mind  in  England  during  the  milet«enth  century  would  have  come  within  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood  before 
the  war,  only  two  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  since  the  addition  of 
the  war  amendments,  I  suppose  that  1  am  justified  in  singling  out  as 
these  twelve  greatest  subjects  of  legislation  the  following :  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, parliamentary  reform,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  amendment 
of  the  poor-laws,  the  reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament,  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  church,  the  alteration  of  the  Irish  land  laws,  the  establishment 
o(  national  education,  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law.  Of  these  every  one  except  the  corn  laws  aud  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would  have  been  under  our  system,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
dealt  with  at  all,  subjectH  for  state  regulation  entirely ;  and  it  was  only 
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b7  confitituUoQEil  amendment  made  in  recognition  of  the  accomplished 
facts  of  the  war  tliat  alarer;,  which  was  fonnerlj  a  question  reserved 
for  state  action,  and  for  state  action  alone,  was  brooght  nithln  the  flaU 
of  the  federal  aatboritr.> 

Foa-oonititationsl  Pnmiunu  in  State  Cotutitatioiu. — 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  circumstaDces  connected  with  our 
state  law  is  the  threatened  loss  of  all  real  distinction  between 
constitutional  and  ordinary  law.  Constitutions  are  in  their 
proper  nature  bodies  of  law  by  which  government  is  conatauted, 
by  which,  that  is,  government  is  given  its  organization  and 
functions.  Private  law,  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  citi- 
zens to  each  other  in  their  private  capacities,  does  not  fall 
within  their  legitimate  province.  This  principle  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  construction  of  our  federal  Constitution,  which 
•  is  strong  and  flexible  chiefly  because  of  its  great,  its  admirable 
simplicity  and  its  strictly  oonstitutioruU  scope.  But  constitution- 
mailing  in  the  states,  especially  in  the  newer  states,  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  such  idea.  Not  only  do  the  constitutions  of 
the  states  go  very  much  more  into  detail  in  their  prescriptions 
touching  the  oi^nization  of  the  government;  they  go  far  beyond 
oi^anic  provisions  and  undertake  the  ordinary,  but  very  different, 
work  of  legislative  enactment.  They  commonly  embody  regula- 
tions, for  example,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  state 
property,  such  as  canals  and  roads,  and  for  the  detailed  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  debt ;  they  determine  the  amounts  and  sorts 
of  property  which  are  to  be  exempt  from  seizure  for  private 
debt ;  they  formulate  sumptuary  laws,  such  as  those  forbidding 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  at  a  score  of  points  they  enter 
without  hesitation  or  restraint  the  field  usually  reserved  for  the 
action  of  legislative  bodies. 

Siitnut  of  Lagislatioa.  —  The  motive  is  dissatisfaction 
with  legislation,  distrust  of  legislators,  a  wish  to  secure  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  law  a  greater  permanency  and  stability  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  statutes,  which  stand  in  constant  peril  of  altera- 

1  Compare  J.  F.  Jameson,  Jatroduetion  to  the  COTUtilvtional  and  Political 
HUlors  0/  the  Individual  States,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Politioat  Science,  4th  Series,  p.  9  (continuous  p.  189). 
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tion  OT  repeal.  A  further  motive  is  the  desire  to  give  to  such 
laws  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
,  practice  throughout  the  Union  to  submit  constitutional  provisions 
to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  non-constitutional  provisions 
which  are  becoming  so  common  in  our  constitutions  are  virtually 
only  ordinary  laws  submitted  to  popular  sanction  and  bo  placed, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  incon- 
gruous parts,  beyond  the  liability  of  beii^  changed  otherwise 
than  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  same  ultimate  authority. 
The  practice  periiapa  discovers  a  tendency  towards  devising 
means  for  making  all  very  important  legal  provisions  dependent 
upon  direct  popular  participation  in  the  process  of  enactment. 

The  objections  to  the  practice  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
weighty.  General  outlines  of  oi^anization,  such  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains,  may  be  made  to  stand  with- . 
out  essential  alteration  for  long  perio4s  together ;  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  constitutions  make  provision  for  interests  whose  aspects 
must  change  from  time  to  time  with-  changing  circumstance,  they 
enter  the  domain  of  such  law  as  must  be  subject  to  constant 
modiiication  and  adaptation.  Not  only  must  the  distinctions 
between  constitutional  and  ordinary  law  hitherto  recognized  and 
valued  tend  to  be  fatally  obscured,  but  the  much  to  be  desired 
stability  of  constitutional  provisions  must  in  great  part  be  sacri- 
ficed. Those  constitutions  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
extraneous  matter,  which  does  not  concern  at  all  the  structure  or 
functions  of  government,  but  only  private  or  particular  interests, 
must  of  course,  however  carefully  drawn,  prove  subject  to  most 
frequent  change.  In  some  of  our  states,  accordingly,  constitu- 
tions have  been  as  often  changed  as  important  statutes.  The 
danger  is  that  constitution-making  will  become  with  us  only  a 
cumbrous  mode  of  legislation. 

Distrust  of  the  legislatures  is  further  indicated  by  the  intro- 
duction in  several  states  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  for 
ordinary  laws.  By  the  former  a  certain  percentage  of  the  elec- 
torate may  initiate  legislation  by  a  petition  which,  when  properly 
signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  compels  the  sub- 
mission to  popular  vote  of  the  measure  set  out  in  the  petition. 
By  the  referendum  a  certain  percentage  of  the  electorate,  gener- 
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ally  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  initiative,  may  compel  the 
submission  to  popular  rote  of  a  measure  already  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

The  olgections  to  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  are  that 
they  assume  a  discriminating  judgment  and  a  fullness  of  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  people  touching  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy which  they  do  not  often  possess,  and  that  it  lowers  the  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  legislators.  In  their  behalf  it 
may  be  urge'd  that  they  enable  the  people  to  pass  good  measures 
and  to  kill  bad  ones  and  that  their  educational  value  is  large. 

Constitutional  Amendmenta.  —  The  amendment  of  state 
constitutions,  like  the  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  can 
be  effected  only  by  elaborate,  formal,  and  unusual  processes  which 
are  meant  to  hedge  the  fundamental  law  about  with  a  greater 
dignity  and  sanctity  than  attaches  to  any  other  body  of  legal 
precepts.  The  theory  of  our  whole  constitutional  arrai^ement 
is,  that  the  people  have  not  only,  in  establishing  their  constitu- 
tions, bound  their  agents,  the  governing  bodies  and  officials  of 
the  states,  but  have  also  bound  themselves,  —  have  bound  them- 
selves to  change  the  fundamental  rules  which  they  have  made 
only  by  certain  formal  and  deliberate  processes  which  must  mark 
the  act  of  change  as  at  once  solemn  and  fully  advised. 

The  distinction  between  constitutional  provisions  and  ordinary 
laws  is  further  lessened  in  those  states  which  have  adopted  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  both  for  constitution  making  and 
amending  and  for  the  passage  of  ordinary  laws.  By  their  intro- 
duction the  formal  difference  between  the  constitution  and  a 
statute,  adopted  through  their  use,  has  been  very  lai^ely  removed. 

In  England,  constitutional  amendment  is  not  distinguishable 
from  simple  legislation  (page  216).  Parliament  may,  by  simple 
Act,  change  any,  even  the  most  fundamental,  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation  wishes  to  see 
changed.  Where  the  constitution  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
mere  precedent,  and  for  the  rest  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  royal 
ordinances  simply,  it  may  be  altered  as  easily  as  precedent  may  be 
departed  from.  In  England  that  is  not  easily.  The  great  con- 
servative force  there  is  the  diCBculty  with  which  Englishmen 
abandon  established  courses. 
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In  France  constitutioDal  ajneadment  differs  from  ordinary 
legislation  only  in  this,  that  the  two  chambers  must  sit  together 
a.t  Versailles,  as  a  single  National  ABsembly,  when  passing  laws 
which  affect  the  constitution  (page  156). 

In  Crermany  conatitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary 
legislation  only  in  the  number  of  Yotea  required  for  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  through  the  BundearatA,  in  which  fourteen 
negative  votes  will  defeat  it.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, constitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary  legislation 
both  in  formal  procedure  and  in  the  political  powers  called  into 
action  to  effect  it " 

PrAliminary  Stepi  of  Amendment.  —  Legishitures,  with 
as,  cannot  of  themselves  undertake  any  general  revision  of  the 
fundamental  law.  In  case  a  general  revision  of  a  state  constitu- 
tion is  sought  to  be  effected,  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  pro- 
pose the  calling  of  a  popular  convention  to  be  'chosen  specially 
for  the  purpose ;  the  question  whether  or  not  such  a  convention 
shall  be  called  must  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  if  they  vote  for 
its  being  summoned,  it  is  elected  by  the  usual  sufErage ;  it  meets 
and  undertakes  the  revision,  and  then  usually  submits  the  results 
of  its  labors  to  the  popular  vote,  which  may  either  accept  those 
results,  or  reject  them  and  fall  back  upon  tite  old  constitutional 


In  many  of  the  states  a  proposition  for  the  calling  of  such  a 
convention  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  only  if  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  new  state 
constitution,  adopted  in  South  Carolina  (1895)  and  in  Delaware 
(1897)  were  not  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  but  were  promul- 
gated as  law  by  the  conventions  which  framed  them.  This 
method  of  adoption  was  once  not  uncommon ;  but  it  is  now  very 
unusual. 

PropMal  of  Amendment*. — Legislatures  may,  however, 
themselves  propose  particular  amendments  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions. In  some  of  the  states  a  mere  majority  vote  sufQces  for 
the  preliminary  adoption  of  amendments  by  the  legislature, 
though  in  most  states  larger  majorities,  ranging  from  three-fifths 
of  a  quorum  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected  members  of  each 
house,  must  be  obtained.     But  in  almost  all  cases  popular  sanc- 
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tioQ  must  follow :  a  vote  of  the  people  being  made  an  indispen- 
sable condition  precedent  to  the  incorporation  of  an  amendment 
in  the  fundamental  law.  In  many  states,  indeed,  amendments 
proposed  thus  by  the  legislature  must  be  adopted  by  two  succes- 
sive legislatures,  besides  receiving  the  people's  sanction,  before 
they  can  become  part  of  the  constitution.  In  some  a  popular  vote 
intervenes  between  the  two  legislative  adoptions  which  must  be 
had  before  the  desired  amendment  is  effected.  In  Delaware 
amendments  may  be  made  without  a  popular  vote,  if  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  two  successive  legislatures,  a  renewal  of 
the  representative  house  by  election  intervening. 

In  some  of  the  states  amendments  to  the  constitution  can  also 
be  proposed  by  the  initiative  of  the  people  and  when  ao  proposed 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  and,  if  adopted,  become  part 
of  the  constitution  without  the  participation  of  the  legislature. 

The  details  of  these  processes  differ  widely  in  different  states. 
In  Vermont  only  the  senate  can  propose  amendments,  and  it  only 
at  intervals  of  ten  years.  In  Connecticut  amendments  can  be 
originated  only  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Various  restric- 
tions, too,  are  in  many  of  the  states  put  upon  the  number  of 
clauses  of  the  constitution  to  which  amendments  can  be  proposed 
at  any  single  legislative  session,  the  number  of  times  amend- 
ments may  be  submitted  to  the  people  within  a  specified  term 
of  years,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  popular  vote 
when  more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted.  In  most  states, 
too,  special  popular  majorities  are  required  for  the  adoption  of 
all  constitutional  changes. 

These  processes  of  amendment  have  been  found  by  no  means 
80  difficult  as  they  seem.  The  habit  of  inserting  in  state  consti- 
tutions enactments  not  properly  belonging  with  constitutional 
provisions,  and  which  must  be  subject  to  frequent  alteration,  has 
led  to  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  for  purposes  of  amendment, 
and  has  served  to  show  how  easy  amendment  may  be  made.  So 
easy  and  normal,  indeed,  have  appeals  to  the  people  in  state 
affairs  become  that  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  goes  the 
length  of  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
every  seven  years  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  state  con- 
stitution shall  be  revised  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose, 
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while  that  of  Iowa  commaiidB  the  submiBsion  of  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  people  every  ten  years,  that  of  Michigan  every  sixteen 
years ;  and  the  conBtitutions  of  New  York,  Oliio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Maryland  direct  its  aubmiasion  every  twenty  years. 

Conflict  of  Lawi.  —  The  plan  of  leaving  to  the  states  the 
regulation  of  all  that  portion  of  the  law  which  most  nearly  touches 
our  daily  interests,  and  which  in  effect  determines  the  whole 
structure  of  Bociety,  the  whole  organic  action  of  industry  and 
business,  has  some  very  serious  disadvantages:  disadvantages 
which  make  themselves  more  and  more  emphatically  felt  as 
modern  tendencies  of  social  and  political  development  more  and 
more  prevail  over  the  old  conservative  forces.  When  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  was  framed  the  states  were  practically  very 
far  distant  from  one  another.  Difficulties  of  travel  very  greatly 
restricted  intercourse  between  them :  being,  so  to  say,  physically 
separate,  it  was  no  inconvenience  that  they  were  also  legally  separ 
rate.  But  now  that  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  have  made 
the  country  small  both  to  the  traveller  and  to  the  sender  of  mes- 
sages the  states  have  been  geographically  and  socially  compacted. 
Above  all,  they  have  been  commercially  and  industrially  knit 
together.  State  divisions,  it  turna  out,  are  not  natural  economic 
divisions;  they  practically  constitute  no  boundaries  at  all  to  any 
distinctly  marked  industrial  regions.  Variety  and  conilict  of 
laws,  consequently,  have  brought  not  a  little  friction  and  confu- 
sion into  our  social  and  business  arrangements. 

Detrimental  Effecta.  —  At  some  points  this  diversity  and 
multiformity  of  law  almost  fatally  affect  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding  interests  of  the  national  life.  Above  all  things  else,  it 
has  touched  the  marriage  relation,  that  tap-root  of  all  social 
growth,  with  a  deadly  corruption.  Not  only  has  the  marriage  tie 
been  very  greatly  relaxed  in  some  of  the  states,  while  in  others  it 
retains  its  old-time  tightness,  so  that  the  conservative  rules  which 
jealously  guarded  the  family,  as  the  heart  of  the  state,  promise 
amid  the  confusion  to  be  almost  forgotten;  but  diversities  be- 
tween state  and  state  have  uiade  possible  the  most  scandalous 
processes  of  collusive  divorce  and  fraudulent  marriage. 

In  the  Hatter  of  Taxation  so  great  a  variety  of  law 
obtains  among  the  states  as  to  preclude  in  part  a  normal  and 
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healthy  economic  deTelopment.  Special  taxes  drive  oateertain 
employments  from  some  states,  special  exemptions  artificially 
foster  them  in  others;  and  in  many  quarters  ill-judged  or  ill- 
adjusted  systems  of  taxation  tend  to  hamper  industry  and 
exclude  capital.  So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  corporations  diversity 
of  state  law  works  great  confusion  and  partial  disaster  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry,  not  only  because  some 
states  are  less  careful  in  their  creation  and  control  of  corpora- 
tions than  others,  and  so  work  harm  to  their  own  citizens,  but 
also  because  loosely  or  unwisely  incorporated  companies  created 
by  the  laws  of  one  state  may  do  business  and  escape  proper 
responsibility  in  another  state. 

In  Uie  Criminal  Law,  again,  variety  works  social  damage, 
tending  to  concentrate  crime  where  laws  are  lax,  and  to  under- 
mine by  diffused  percolation  the  very  principles  which  social 
experience  has  established  for  the  control  of  the  vicious  classes. 
So,  too,  in  laws  concerning  debt,  special  exemptions  or  special 
embarrassments  of  procedure  here,  there,  and  everywhere  impair 
that  delicate  instrument,  credit,  upon  whose  perfect  operation  the 
prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation  depends. 

Propoiali  of  Baform.  -^  It  is  in  view  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  such  a  multiformity  and  complexity  of  law  touching  mat- 
ters which  ought,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  be  uniformly 
and  simply  regulated  throughout  the  Union,  that  various  exten- 
sions of  the  sphere  of  the  federal  government  have  been  proposed 
by  sanguine  reformers,  who  would  have  all  interests  which  need 
for  their  advancement  uniform  rules  of  law  given  over  to  the  care 
of  Goi^ress  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Evila  of  the  Caae  Eauly  Exagganted.  —  The  extent  of 
the  legal  friction  and  confusion  complained  of  may,  however, 
easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  in  most  cases  a  confusion  of  detail 
and  of  procedure  rather  than  of  principle  or  substance,  and  has 
more  exasperations  for  the  lawyer  than  for  the  layman.  Unques- 
tionably there  is  vastly  more  uniformity  than  diversity.  Nearly 
all  the  states  have  built  up  their  law  upon  the  ancient  and  com- 
mon foundation  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the  new  states 
borrowing  their  legislation  in  great  part  from  the  old.  14'othing 
could  afford  clearer  evidence  of  this  than  the  freedom  with  which, 
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m  the  courts  of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Uuion,  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  other  states,  aud  even  the  decisions  of  the 
Ei^lish  courts,  are  cited  as  suggestive  or  illustrative,  some- 
times  also  as  authoritative,  precedent.  Everywhere,  for  instance, 
the  laws  of  property  rest  upon  substantially  the  same  bases  of 
legal  principle,  and  everywhere  those  laws  have  been  similarly 
freed  from  the  burdens  and  inequalities  of  the  older  system  from 
which  they  were  derived.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  facility 
of  transfer,  the  same  virtual  abolition  of  all  feudal  character- 
istics of  tenure,  the  same  separation  between  the  property  in- 
terests of  man  and  wife,  the  same  general  rules  as  to  liens  and 
other  claims  on  property,  the  same  principles  of  tenancy,  of 
disposition  by  will,  and  of  intestate  inheritance.  Every- 
where, too,  contracts,  common  carriage,  «ales,  negotiable  paper, 
and  partnership  rest  upon  similar  principles  of  practically  uni- 
versal acceptance.  We  feel  the  conflicts,  because  we  suffer  under 
their  vexations ;  while  we  fail  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  uni- 
formities, because  they  are  nornial  and  have  come  to  seem  matters 
of  course.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  even  within 
the  area  of  irritation  there  are  strong  corrective  forces  at  work,  a 
growing  moral  sentiment  and  a  fashion  of  imitation,  promising 
the  initiation  and  propagation  of  reform.  As  the  country  grows 
socially  and  politically,  its  tendency  is  to  compact,  to  get  a  com- 
mon thought  and  establish  common  practices.  As  it  compacts, 
likenesses  will  be  emphasized,  diversities  pared  and  worn  away. 

Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  atand  apart  with  a  peculiar  law  of  their  own, 
unlike  the  law  of  the  rest  of  the  states,  because  ba^ed  upon  the  civil  law  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  is  Roman  law  filtered  through  the  histories  of  the 
Romance  nations.  Inevitabl;,  however,  the  laws  of  these  exceptional  com- 
munitiea  have  approximated  In  some  degree  to  ttie  legal  systems  of  the  rest 
of  the  Union  ;  and  they  will  draw  atill  cloaor  to  them  in  the  future. 

Intsntate  Lav:   Commerce.  —  In  a  country  being  thus 

compacted,  thus  made  broader  than  its  states  in  its  feelings  and 
interests,  thus  turned  away  from  the  merely  local  euterprise  of 
its  early  industrial  history  to  the  national  commerce  and  produc- 
tion of  the  present  generation,  state  lines  must  coincide  with  the 
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lines  of  very  few  affairs  which  are  Dot  political :  there  must  be 
many  calls  for  the  adjuating  weight  of  an  authority  larger  than 
that  of  any  single  state.  Most  such  interests,  happily,  are 
commercial  in  their  nature,  and  with  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  Congress  has  always  been  charged.  It  was  to  give 
Congress  this  power,  indeed,  that  the  great  constitutional  con- 
vention was  called :  interstate  commerce  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  alarming  friction  between  the  states  which  marked 
that  time  of  crisis.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  power  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  this  country,  and  the  endless  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  have  come  under  the  guardianship,  and,  so 
far  as  Congress  has  chosen,  under  the  regulation  of  the  federal 
goyemment.  Federal  law  cannot  touch  agencies  of  commerce 
which  lie  wholly  within  a  single  state ;  but  there  are  nowadays 
very  few  such  agencies,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
commerce,  where  it  does  exist,  is  exclusive  of  all  interference  by 
the  states.  Federal  law  controls  all  navigable  waters  which 
constitute  natural  highways  of  interstate  traific  or  intercourse, 
whether  directly  or  only  throi^h  their  connections ;  it  extends  to 
such  waters,  not  only,  but  also  to  the  control  of  the  means  by 
which  commerce  may  cross  them  in  its  land  passage,  to  the 
construction,  that  is,  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  for  the 
facilitation  of  land  traflBc,  It  excludes  every  state  tax  or 
license  law,  every  state  regulation  whatever,  that  in  any  way 
affects  by  way  of  restriction  or  control  any  movement  of  com- 
merce or  intercourse  between  the  states. 

Posta  and  Telegrapha.  —  Directly  supplementary  to  the 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  its  power  to 
establish  post-oifices  and  post-roads.  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  bestow  upon  Congress  the  right  to  facilitate  telegraphic  inter- 
course between  the  states  by  taking  measures  to  break  down 
exclusive  privileges  granted  by  a  state ;  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  taken  as  rounding  out  to  a  perfect  wholeness  the  control  of 
the  general  government  over  the  means  of  communication 
between  state  and  state. 

Of  course,  too,  this  is  a  jurisdiction  which  must  necessarily  ad- 
vance with  lengthening  strides  as  the  movements  of  our  already 
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yast  commerce  become  yearly  even  wider  still  and  more  rapid. 
It  bas  been  made,  indeed,  to  carry  alao  a  promise  even  of  federal 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country,  and  of  a  very 
much  more  extensive  regulation  of  railway  management  than 
has  yet  been  ventured  upon.*  The  most  significant  step  yet 
taken  was  the  creation,  in  1887,  of  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  charged  with  the  prevention  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  railroad  rates  either  for  freight  or  passage.  This  Com- 
mission has  already  become  one  of  the  most  important  judicial 
bodies  of  the  nation,  and  illustrates  a  very  important  experiment 
in  federal  control. 

Citizenihip. — Citizenship  in  the  United  States  illus- 
trates the  double  character  of  the  government.  Whoever  pos- 
sesses citizenship  at  all  is  a  citizen  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  He  cannot  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  alone,  or  only  of  a  state ;  be  must  be  a  citizen 
of  both  or  of  neither :  the  two  parts  of  his  citizenship  cannot 
be  separated.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  too,  are  both 
double  and  direct.  Under  our  federal  system  punishment  for  the 
■violation  of  federal  law  fells  directly  upon  individuals,  as  does 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  state  taw ;  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience is  in  both  cases  direct :  every  citizen  must  obey  both  federal 
law  and  the  law  of  his  own  state.  His  citizenship  involves  direct 
relations  with  the  authorities  of  both  parts  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  connects  him  as  immediately  with  the  power 
of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  as  with  the  power  of  the 
sheriff  of  bis  own  county,  or  the  constable  of  his  own  town. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  probably  less  stationary 
in  its  residence  than  the  population  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  frequent  changes  of  residence  have  led  to  a  great 
facilitation  of  the  transfer  of  citizenship  from  one  state  to 
another.  A  very  brief  term  of  residence  in  a  new  home  in  an- 
other state  secures  the  privileges  of  citizenship  there:  but  in 
transferring  his  state  citizenship  a  citizen  does  not  affect  Ms 

'  The  control  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  telegraph  systema  h&s  beei 
taken  over  bj  the  federal  government  for  the  period  of  the  wu. 
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citizenship  of  the  United  States  at  all.  The  term  of  residence 
required  for  the  acquirement  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  varies 
from  three  months  to  two  years  and  a  half,  but  is  in  moat  cases 
one  year. 

Slementt  of  Confusion.  —  A  very  considerable  amount  of 
obsciirity,  it  must  be  admitted,  surrounds  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  The  laws  of  our  states  have  so  freely 
extended  to  aliens  the  right  to  hold  property,  and  even  the  right 
to  vote  after  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  (see  page  320),  —  have,  in  brief,  ao  freely  endowed  aliens 
with  all  the  most  substantial  and  distinguishing  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship,—  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any 
clear  line,  any  distinction  not  merely  formal,  between  citizens 
and  aliens.  Of  course  if  a  person  who  is  not  formally  naturalized 
exchanges  residence  in  a  state  in  which  he  was  allowed  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  for  residence  in  a  state  in  which  those  priv- 
ileges are  denied  him,  he-can  complain  of  no  injustice  or  inequal- 
ity. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  commands  that  "  the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunifies  of  citizens  in  the  several  states " ;  but  only  federal 
law  admits  aliens  to  formal  citizenship,  and  only  formal  citizen- 
ship can  give  to  any  one,  wherever  he  may  go,  a  right  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  The  suffrage  in  par- 
ticular is  a  privilege  which  each  state  may  grant  upon  terms  of 
its  own  'choosing,  provided  only  that  those  terms  be  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

ITaturalization-  —  Naturalization  is  the  name  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  citizenship  by  an  alien.  The  power  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  rules  of  naturalization  rests  with  Congress  alone, 
by  grant  of  the  Constitution.  The  states  cannot  make  rules  of 
their  own  in  the  matter,  though  they  may,  singularly  and  incon- 
sistently enough,  admit  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  on  what 
terms  they  please  (page  220).  The  national  naturalization  law 
requires  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  must 
apply  to  a  court  of  law  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which  he 
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deBires  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  formal  papers 
declaring  him  a  legal  citizen ;  that  before  receiving  such  papers 
he  must  take  oath  to  be  an  orderly  and  loyal  citizen  and  must 
renounce  any  title  of  nobility  he  may  have  held ;  and  that  in 
order  to  obtain  such  papers  he  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  least  five  years,  and  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which 
he  makes  application  at  least  one  year;  and  at  least  two  years 
before  his  application  he  must  have  declared  in  court  under  oath 
his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

It  is  not  necesaary  for  a  person  who  became  a  resident  o£  the 
United  States  three  yeora  before  coming  of  age  to  make  such  a  swom- 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  If  a  man  who  has  made 
eucti  sworn  declaration  dies  before  taking  out  his  papers  of  naturalization, 
bis  widow  and  minor  children  ma;  become  cltlztDs  by  merely  taking  the 
necessary  oath  of  citizenstiip  at  the  proper  time.  The  children  of  persona 
who  become  naturalized,  if  they  live  in  the  United  States,  and  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  their  parents  lake  the  oath  of  citizenship, 
become  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  naturalization  of  their  parents. 

In  Cierman;,  the  terms  and  conditiOQa  upon  which  foreigners  are  to  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  are  also  regulated  by  federal  law  ;  while  in  Snitzer- 
iaoA  citizenship  in  its  fulness  can  he  conferred  only  by  cantonal  Ian, 
though  naturalization  is  regulated  by  federal  provision.  The  European 
states  have,  however,  very  few  of  the  problems  of  naturalization  which 
confront  and  confound  us  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  world  ia  not 
coming  to  them  aa  it  is  coming  tA  us. 

Cltlxensliip  mider  a  Confedatatlon.  —  The  posseswon  of  ■ 
national  naturalization  law  is  one  of  the  practical  political  features  which 
distinguish  our  general  government  from  the  government  of  a  mere 
confederation.  The  slates  which  onmpose  it  are  the  only  'citizens'  of  a 
confederation :  for  the  individui)!  there  is  no  federal  citizenship ;  and  the 
transfer  by  an  individual  of  bis  citizenship  from  one  state  to  another 
within  the  confederation  is  as  much  a  mere  matter  of  international  comity 
as  if  the  states  were  not  bound  together  by  any  common  law. 

Central  Qovernmenta  of  the  States.  —  The  goremments 
of  the  states  depend  for  their  structure  and  powers  entirely  upon 
written  fundamental  law,  —  upon  documents  which  we  may  call 
popular  charters.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  models  and 
precedents  furnished  by  the  governments  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  that  the  federal  government  was  constructed,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  features  copied:  the  state  governments,  no  less  dif- 
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tinctly  than  the  federal  gjvemment,  rest  upon  fundamental  law 
based  upon  the  explicit  assent  of  the  people  or  their  represeatft- 
tivea. 

A  very  great  uniformity  of  stmcture  ia  observable  amoDg 
the  central  governments  of  the  states  in  all  general  features.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  them  is  the 
complete  separation  and  perfect  coordination  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  governmental  action,  —  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial ;  and  these  are  set  apart  and  organized  under 
the  state  constitutions  with  a  very  much  greater  particularity  than 
characterizes  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution. 

The  State  Legislature! :  their  Fowen.  —  The  state  con- 
stitutions supplement  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  not  bestowed  by  the  federal  charter; 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
to  possess  all  law-making  powers  not  given  to  Congress.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  State  constitu- 
tions contain  strict  limitations  of  power  no  less  than  does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  powers  there  are  which 
are  altogether  withheld:  which  cannot  under  our  system  be 
exercised  by  any  existing  authority :  which  have  been  granted 
neither  to  Congress  nor  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  power  to  grant  to  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons exclusive  political  privileges  or  immunities,  the  power  to 
bestow  hereditary  privileges  or  honors,  and  the  power  to  abridge 
in  any  way  the  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  These 
may  safely  be  said,  however,  to  be  powers  which  no  state  legis- 
lature would  in  any  case  dream  of  exercising,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  to  be  exercised,  if  exercised  at  all,  in  the  face  of  a 
public  opinion  which  would  certainly  refuse  reelection  to  any 
legislator  who  should  violate  the  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment so  strenuously  worked  out  in  our  history,  from  Magna  Charta 
down,  and  now  so  warmly  cherished  by  all  classes  of  our  people 
that  no  denial  of  them  could  staud  upon  our  statute  books  a  single 
twelve-month.     These  are  at  most  limitations  put  upon  reaction. 

Limitations  of  Lengith  of  Session,  etc.  —  There  are  other 
limitations,  however,  of  a  very  different  character  contained  in 
our  state  constitutions:  limitations  meant  especially  to  control 
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the  action  of  legislatures  within  the  sphere  of  their  proper  and 
undoubted  powers,  and  unquestionably  based  upon  a  general  dis- 
trast  of  the  wisdom,  if  not  of  the  honesty,  of  legislators.  Thus 
our  constitutions  very  commonly  forbid  all  private  or  special 
legislation,  confining  legislatures  to  the  passage  of  general  laws 
applying  uniform  rules  to  all  persons  and  all  cases  alike.  They 
limit,  moreover,  in  very  many  cases,  the  length  and  frequency  of 
legislative  sessions,*  providing  that  the  legislature  shall  convene 
for  instance,  only  once  in  every  period  of  two  years,  and  shall 
continue  its  biennial  session  for  not  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  days,  except  under  special  or  exceptional  conditions,  when 
extra  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  governor  or  regular  sessions 
extended  by  a  special  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  vote.  Many  con- 
stitutions contain,  also,  minute  proviaions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  legislation,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  bills  later  than  such 
and  such  a  day  of  a  limited  session,  prescribing  the  general  form 
of  bills,  limiting  their  subject-matter  to  a  single  object  each,  and 
even  commanding  the  manner  of  their  consideration. 

Other  Limitations.  —  More  than  this,  as  we  have  seen 
there  are  certain  classes  of  legislative  provisions  which  have  been 
removed  beyond  the  cognizance  of  legislatures  by  being  put  into 
the  constitutions  themselves :  such  as  exemptions  of  certain  classes 
of  property  from  seizure  for  private  debt  (generally  called  "  home- 
stead exemptions  ")i  'prohibition'  provisions,  etc.  The  embodi- 
ment of  such  measures  in  constitutions  is  intended  to  put 
them  beyond  legislative  interference, —  is  a  limitation  of  the 
same  indirect  sort  as  a  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  usual,  also,  for  our 
state  constitutions  to  limit  the  power  of  legislatures  to  create 
corporations,  by  provisions  which  direct  the  passage  of  general 
laws  of  incorporation  to  be  applied  in  a  formal  administrative 
manner  by  the  courts,  to  which  applications  for  incorporation 
are  to  be  made. 

State  I^islatorea  not  Sovwe^  Bodiei.  — It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  our  state  legislatures  are  not  inany  sense 'sovereign' 

'  The  period  to  wbich  the  duration  of  I^lslalave  aeasions  is  restricted 
varies,  when  impoeed,  from  forty  days  (Wyoming)  to  ninety  days  (Colorado 
and  Minnesota),  the  most  common  period  being  sixty  days. 
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bodies.  There  is  a  certain  serviceable  clearness  of  view  to  be 
had  by  regarding  the  state  governments  as,  in  their  legal  as- 
pect, like  corporations.  Their  legislatures  are  law-makiTtg  bodies 
acting  within  the'  gifts  of  charters,  and  are  by  these  charters 
in  most  cases  very  strictly  circumscribed  in  their  action.  It 
is  this  fact  which  gives  so  unique  a  place  of  power  under  our 
system  to  the  courts,  the  authoritative  interpreters  of  the  funda- 
mental law  to  which  all  legislation  and  all  executive  action  must 
conform. 

XegUlative  Organization.  —  In  every  state  the  legislature 
consists  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and 
iu  most  of  the  states  the  term  of  senators  is  four  years,  that  of 
representatives  two  years,  one-half  of  the  senate  being  renewed 
every  two  years  at  the  general  elections.  There  is  no  such  differ- 
ence in  character,  however,  between  the  two  houses  of  the  state 
legislatures  as  exists  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States.  Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  289),  furnished  the  suggestion  upon  which  the  framera  of 
the  federal  Constitution  acted  in  deciding  upon  the  basis  and 
character  of  representation  in  the  two  federal  houses ;  for  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature  of  that  time  one  house  represented  the 
towns,  as  the  confederate  units  of  the  state,  while  the  other  rep- 
resented the  people  directly.  Even  Connecticut  has  now  aban- 
doned this  arrangement,  however,  and  in  almost  all  the  states 
representation  in  both  houses  is  based  directly  upon  population, 
the  only  difference  between  the  senate  and  house  being  that  the 
senate  consists  of  fewer  members  representing  lai^er  districts. 
Often,  for  instance,  each  county  of  a  state  is  entitled  to  send 
several  representatives  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
while  several  counties  are  combined  to  form  a  single  senatorial 
district. 

Raatont  for  Two  Eohms  in  State  Legialatnrw.  —  There 
is,  consequently,  no  such  historical  reason  for  having  two  houses 
in  the  states  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  federal  government.  The 
object  of  the  federal  arrangement  is  the  representation  of  the 
two  elements  upon  which  the  national  government  rests,  namely, 
the  popular  will  and  a  federal  union  of  states.  The  state  legis- 
latures have  two  houses  simply  for  porposes  of  deliberatenesa  in 
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legislation,  in  order,  that  is,  that  legislation  may  be  I 
Uirongh  the  debates  of  two  codrdinate  bodies,  representing 
slightly  diffeiii^  constituencies,  though  coming  both  directly 
from  the  people,  and  may  thas  escape  the  taint  of  precipitation 
too  apt  to  attach  to  the  conclusions  of  a  single  all-powerful 
popular  chamber.  The  double  organization  represents  no  prin- 
ciple, but  only  an  ^ort  at  prudence. 

The  reason  for  our  hftving  double  legistfttures  cannot,  however, 
be  so  simply  explained.  It  Is  compounded  of  both  deliberate  and  histori- 
cal elements.  Its  bUtorlcal  grounds  sxe  Bufficlently  clenr:  the  senatCB 
of  our  states  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  councils  associated  with  the 
colonial  governors,  though  they  nom  represent  a  very  different  principle. 
The  colonial  councils  emanated  from  the  eieculive,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  executive,  while  our  senates  emanate  from  the 
people.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  element  of  deliberate  imitatioD  of 
English  institutions.  One  hundred  years  ago  England  poasesaed  the 
only  great  free  government  in  the  world  ;  she  was,  moreover,  our  mother 
land,  and  the  siatesmea  who  formed  our  constitutions  at  the  revolution 
naturally  adopted  that  English  fashion  of  legislative  organization  which 
has  since  become  the  prevailing  fashion  among  all  liberalized  govem- 
menta.  Possibly,  too,  they  were  influenced  by  more  ancient  example. 
The  two  greatest  nations  of  antiquity  had  had  double  legislatures,  and, 
because  such  legislatures  existed  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  only  natural  kind. 

Hiatotioal  Prooedenta.  —  Greehs,  Romans,  and  English  ^ike 
had  at  first,  it  is  true,  only  a  single  law-making  body,  a  senate  represent- 
ing the  elders  or  nobles  of  the  community,  associated  with  the  king,  and, 
becaoaa  of  the  power  or  rank  of  its  members,  a  guiding  authority  in  the 
state.  In  all  three  nations  special  historical  processes  produced  at  length 
legislatures  representing  the  people  also  ;  popular  assemblies  were,  on  one 
plan  or  another,  coordinated  with  the  aristocratic  assembly,  and  pres- 
ently the  plan  of  an  aristocratic  chamber  and  a  popular  chamber  In  close 
association  appeared  In  full  development.  We  copied  the  English  cham- 
bers when  they  were  in  this  stage  of  real  coQrdinaUon  ;  before  her  legis- 
lature bad  sustained  that  great  change,  which  Greece  and  Rome  also  bad 
witnessed,  wberel^  all  real  power  virtually  came  to  rest  again  with  a 
single  body,  the  popular  assembly. 

Terma  of  Benatoni  and  RepreMntatlTea.  —  Among  the  older 
states  of  the  union  there  is  a  more  noticeable  variety  of  law  as  to  the 
terms  (d  senaton  and  representativeB  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  newer  states.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
the  term  of  boUi  senators  and  lepreeentatives  is  a  single  year  only. 
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In  New  Jersey  senators  are  elecied  for  three  yeais,  ODe-tbird  ot  the  senata 
being  renewed  every  year  at  the  election  for  representatives,  whose  t«nn 
in  New  Jersey  Is  but  one  year.  A  few  of  the  states,  however,  both  new 
and  old,  limit  the  term  of  senators  to  two  years,  the  usual  term  of  repre- 
sentatives; while  in  Louisiana  representatives  are  given  the  term  usually 
assigned  to  senators,  namely,  four  years. 

Name*  of  tha  Houiea.  —  There  is  some  variety  among  the 
states  as  regards  the  name  by  which  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  is 
known,  In  New  York  the  popular  houBe  is  called  "  the  Assembly  "  ;  in 
Vhrglnla,  the  "House  of  Delegates";  in  New  Jersey,  the  "General 
Assembly," — a  name  usually  given  in  most  o/  the  states  to  the  two 
houses  taken  together. 

The  QnaMoatiotu  required  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives vary  widely  in  tlie  difEerent  states,  but  not  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  principle.  It  is  univeTsally  required,  for  example, 
that  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  citizens;  it  ia  very 
generally  required  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  states, 
sometimes  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected;  and  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  required 
that  a  member  of  the  legislature  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
age.  Variety  appears  in  these  provisions  only  in  respect  of 
details,  as  to  the  length  of  time  citizenship  or  residence  shall 
have  been  acquired  before  election,  the  particular  age  necessary, 
etc.  The  a^  required  varies  in  the  case  of  senators  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years,  in  the  case  of  representatives  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty -five. 

LegitlatiTe  Proeediin. — The  same  general  rules  of 
organization  and  procedure  are  observed  in  the  constitution 
and  business  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  more  numerous  branch  is  in  all  cases  presided  over  by 
an  officer  of  its  own  election  who  is  called  the  'Speaker';  and 
the  senate  sits  under  the  presidency,  generally,  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  occupies  much  the  same  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
occupies  in  the  national  government.  He  is  contingent  substi- 
tute for  the  governor.  In  twenty-seven  of  the  states  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  votes  of  a  majority,  not  of  a  quorum  merely,  but 
of  the  full  number  of  members  elected  to  each  house,  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  bill. 
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Standing  Committees.  —  The  houses  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, too,  being  separated  from  the  executive  in  such  a  ^^y 
as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  guidance,  depend  upon  stand- 
ing committees  for  the  preliminary  examination,  digestion,  and 
preparation  of  their  business,  and  allow  to  these  committees 
an  almost  unquestioned  command  of  the  time  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  legislature.  The  state  legislatures  of  the  early 
time  served  as  models  for  Congress.  They  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  later  states,  made  like  them,  have  retained  substantially 
their  first  plan  of  organization,  following  the  rules  of  parlia^ 
mentary  practice  universally  observed  among  English-speaking 
peoples ;  and  they  and  Congress  alike  have  had  in  the  main 
the  same  development.  As  they  have  grown  lai^r  they  have 
grown  more  dependent  upon  their  advisory  parts,  their  com- 
mittees. 

In  several  states  the  constitutions  themselves  conunond  the  refer- 
ence of  all  bills  lo  committees  and  forbid  the  passage  of  any  measni« 
whicli  has  not  been  referred  and  reported  upon. 

The  Suffrage.  —  The  sufFr^e  is  in  all  the  states  given 
by  constitutional  provision  to  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  ;  but  it  does  not  in  all  the  states  stop  there.  Several  of 
the  states  extend  the  privilege  of  voting  also  to  every  male  resi- 
dent of  foreign  birth  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen;  and 
several  of  the  states  grant  it  to  every  male  citizen  or  'inhabir 
tant'  of  voting  age.  The  laws  of  almost  all  the  states  require 
residence  in  the  state  for  a  certain  length  of  time  previous  to 
the  election  in  which  the  privilege  is  sought  to  be  exercised 
(the  period  varies  all  the  way  from  three  months  to  two  years 
and  a  half),  as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting;  most  require 
a  certain  length  of  residence  in  the  county  also  where  Uie 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised;  some  a  certain  length  of  residence 
in  the  voting  precinct  Many  states  require  ail  voters  to  have 
paid  certain  taxes;  in  Delaware  they  are  required  to  have  paid 
a  fixed  registration  fee  ;  but  no  state  except  Ghode  Island  and 
South  Carolina  has  a  property  qualificatioii  properly  so-called, 
in  South  Carolina  it  is  required  that  each  voter  shall  be  abU 
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to  read  and  write,  or,  if  illiterate,  shall  own  property  valued  at 
three  hundred  dollars. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  suffrage  isonflned  to  those  nho  can  read  the 
constitution  or  the  laws  ol  the  stale.    It  is  common,  of  courae,  throughout 
the  country  to  exclude  cnminats,  insane  persons,  and  idiote  ;  and  in  sev' 
eral  states  the  privilege  is  withheld  from  those  who  bet  on  elections. .   In 
Florida  betting  on  an  election  not  only  excludes  from  the  election  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  but  is  punished,  upon  con- 
viction, l)y  entire  and  permanent  disfranchisement. 
Women  are  accorded  tlie  privilege  of  voting  in  school  elections 
in  a  numher  of  states,  and  in  a  still  larger  number  they  are  made 
eligible  to  be  elected  to  school  boards.   Several  states  have  extended 
the  franchise  to  them  in  municipal  elections ;  and,  although  the  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  states  declare  the  suffrage  to  be  restricted 
to  males,  tifteen  have  conferred  it  upon  women  in  all  elections.' 
The  ballot,  or  voting  paper,  is  throughout  all  the  states  the  in- 
strument of  voting,  and  they  have  adopted  the  so-called  Australian 
ballot  system,  by  which  voters  are  secured  a  complete  privacy 
in  the  preparation  of  the  voting  papers  and  in  the  casting  of  their 
votes  when  prepared. 

The  State  Conxta.  —  A  very  great  variety  exists  among 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  regarding  the  constitution, 
functions,  and  relative  subordination  of  the  courts.  A  general 
sketch  of  the  state  courts  must,  therefore,  be  made  in  very 
broad  outline.  Perhaps  in  this  department  of  state  law,  as  in 
others,  there  may  be  said  to  be,  despite  a  bewildering  variety 
of  detail,  sufficient  unity  of  general  feature  to  warrant  a  gener- 
alized description,  and  to  render  unnecessary  the  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  choosing  the  institutions  of  a  single  state  as  in  some 
broad  sense  typical,  and  describing  them  alone. 

The  courts  of  our  states  are  in  no  sense  organs  of  federal  justice, 
as  the  courts  of  the  German  states  are.  They  have  an  entirely 
independent  standing  and  organization  and  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction.  Their  constitution  and  procedure  are  in  no 
way  affected  by  federal  law, — except  of  course  by  way  of  lim- 
itation;—  their  sphere  is  a  sphere  apart.  The  series  of  courts 
1  These  are  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  York,  Oklaiioma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
Ion  and  Wyoming.  IlliDOis  has  conferred  upon  women  the  suffrage  in  certain 
elections. 
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in  each  state,  therefore,  is  complete.  Every  state  has  its  sapreme 
court,  as  well  as  its  inferior  tribunals,  and  appeals  lie  from  the 
state  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  only  in  cases  in- 
volving federal  law  or  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit  does  not  give  any  state  court  complete  jurisdiction. 
One  of  the  moat  characteristic  features  of  our  stat« 
courts  is  what  I  may  call  their  local  attachment.  In  most  cases 
the  judges  are  not  appointed  by  any  central  authority  but  are 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  circuit  in  which  they 
hold  court;  they,  like  members  of  legislatures,  may  be  said  to 
have  'constituents.'  Their  responsibility  is  thus  chiefly  a 
responsibility  to  the  electors,  a  popular  rather  than  an  official 
responsibility.  The  courts  are  held  together  in  a  common 
system  and  to  a  commoD  duty  only  by  law,  therefore,  and  not 
by  discipline  or  official  subordination  to  superior  judicial  authori- 
ties. The  courts  may  be  said  to  be  local  rather  than  central 
organs ;  they  are  integrated  only  in  opinion,  —  only  by  the 
course  of  appeal,  the  appellate  authority  of  the  higher  over  ths 
lower  courts  in  points  of  law. 

This  localization  of  the  organs  of  government,  in  their  origin  as 
well  as  in  their  functions,  is  a  general  characteristic  of  American 
political  oi^nization,  —  a  characteristic  which  appears  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  arrangements  of  local  government,  which  is  not 
so  much  organized  as  left  to  organize  itself  under  general  statutes, 
for  whose  enforcement  no  central  administrative  machinery  is 
provided. 

Common  Law  Courts.^ There  are,  usually,  four  grades 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  judicial  systems  of  the  states,  with  four 
grades  of  courts  corresponding.  There  are  generally  (1)  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  petty  police  offences 
and  over  civil  suits  for  trifling  sums ;  who  conduct  preliminary 
hearings  in  cases  of  grave  criminal  offence,  committing  the 
accused,  when  there  is  prima  facie  proof  of  guilt,  for  trial  by  a 
higher  court;  and  who  are,  in  general  terms,  conservators  of  the 
peace.  They  act  separately  and  have  quite  lost  the  high 
judicial  estate  which  still  belongs  to  the  English  Justices,  from 
whom  they  take  their  name.  Their  decisions  are  In  almost  all 
cases  subject  to  appeals  to  higher  courts. 
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(2)  Coimty  or  Kanioipal  Conrti,  wbicb  bear  appeals 
from  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  from  Mayor's  courts,  and  whose 
own  original  jurisdiction  Is  one  step  higher  than  that  of  the 
Justices,  including  civil  cases  involving  considerable  sums,  and 
criminal  cases  generally  not  of  the  gravest  cbajact«r. 

Often,  however,  courts  of  this  grade,  especially  the  municipal 
oourU  of  the  larger  towns,  are  given  a  much  higher  jurisdiction  and  are 
coordinated  in  some  respects  with  couna  of  the  nert  higher  grade,  the 
Superior  Courts.  In  New  Yoric,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky  the  county 
courts  ration  the  English  name  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

(3)  Superior  Conrta,  which  hear  appeals  from  the  county 
and  municipal  courts,  and  generally  from  all  inferior  courts,  and 
which  are  themselves  courts  of  high  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
most  general  character  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  They 
may  be  said  to  i>e  the  general  courts  which  give  to  the  courts  of 
lower  grade  their  name  of  '  inferior.'  County  and  municipal 
courts,  as  their  names  imply,  sit  only  for  certain  small  districts ; 
but  the  districts  over  which  superior  courts  have  jurisdiction 
usually  cover  a  wide  area,  necessitating  the  sitting  of  each  such 
court  in  several  places  in  succession.  In  other  words,  superior 
courts  are  generally  circuit  courts,  and  in  many  states  bear  that 

'Circuit  courts'  is,  indeed,  the  most  generally  used  name  for 
courts  of  this  grade,  that  Is,  for  the  principal  courts  of  the  stat« ;  though 
in  almost  as  many  states  they  are  called  '  district  oouris.'  In  most  of  the 
states  these  courts  have  special  judges  of  their  own ;  but  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  they  are  held  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  on 

In  some  stat«s  civil  is  separated  from  criminal  jurisdiction  In  this 
grade,  and  distinct  courts  are  created  for  each.  Thus  in  Texas  there  are 
District  courts  for  civil  causes,  District  Criminal  courts  for  criminal  cases. 
In  Pennsylvania  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  the  courts  of  general  crimi- 
nal jurisdlctioD,  as  in  England,  civil  causes  going  to  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas.    Delaware  has  criminal  courts  called  courts  of  Gaol  Delivery. 

(4)  Supreme  Conrti,  which  in  most  of  the  states  have  no 
original  jurisdiction  at  all,  but  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  hearing 
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appeals  in  all  classes  of  cases  (except  such  as  involve  only  trifling 
offences  or  small  sums  of  money)  from  the  superior  courts  and 
from  various  inferior  courts. 

(5)  In  several  states  tbere  are  tnpremat  courts  above  the  'su- 
preme.' Thus  in  New  York  there  is  a  Supreme  Court,  which  has  Its  Appel- 
late Dirision ;  the  Appellate  Division  has  four  several  parts  or  sectjons 
which  sit  and  bear  appeals  in  the  four  judicial  districts  into  which  the  state 
is  divided ;  and  over  all  tbere  is  a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  court  of  general 
revision.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  supreme  court  above  the  circuit,  which 
is  itself  of  high  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  a  Court  of  Eirois  and  Appeals 
above  the  supreme ;  in  Louisiana  the  order  is  reversed  and  there  is  a 
supremo  court  above  a  court  of  appeals  ;  Id  Illinois  a  supreme  court  above 
certain  district  '■  appellate  courts  "  ;  and  in  Kentucky  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  prevailed  until  the  Constitutional  revision  of  ISOl.  In  Texas 
there  are  two  eo5rdinate  supreme  couris ;  one,  called  the  supreme,  for  the 
hearing  of  civil  caees  only,  the  other,  called  liie  court  of  appeals,  for  the 
hearing  of  criminal  cases  and  of  civil  cases  brought  up  from  the  county 

The  name  '  court  of  appeals '  is  found  also  in  California,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

In  five  of  the  original  states  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey),  and  in  Maine,  the  aupreme 
courts  have,  anomalously  enough,  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases ;  but  in  the  nevrer  states  such  an  arrangement  is  never 
found.  In  tlie  case  of  New  York,  however,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction,  but  rather  that  its  judges 
have,  acting  separately,  and  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  '  Appellate  Division.' 

In  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  there  are  complete 
sets  of  courts,  reproducing  the  state  judiciary  in  small.  Thus  in  Baltimore, 
for  example,  there  are  city  courts  from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  a  '  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore  City.' 

Conrti  of  Equity.  —  'Equity'  is  defined,  under  the  l^al 
systems  of  England  and  the  United  States,  as  "  that  portion  of 
remedial  justice  which  is  exclusively  administered  by  a  court  of 
equity,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  portion  of  remedi^  jus- 
tice which  is  exclusively  administered  by  a  court  of  common  law  "■ 
(Story).  In  other  words,  it  is  that  portion  of  remedial  justice 
which  was  administered  in  England  by  the  Chancellors,  who  were 
'the  keepers  of  the  king's  conscience,'  and  from  whose  court,  as  if 
from  the  king's  sense  of  justice,  there  issued  writs  from  time  to 
time  for  the  remedy  of  wrongs  for  which  the  common  law  mads 
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no  adequate  provision  (page  185).  The  early  Chancellors  were 
ecclesiaatic3  imbued  with  Roman  law  as  it  had  come  down  through 
the  medium  of  the  canon  law,  and  both  in  their  bands  and  in 
those  of  their  lay  auccessora  of  later  times,  who  were  the  heirs  of 
theii  principles  and  prerogatives,  equity  law  and  procedure  became 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  common 
law  courts. 

Fmion  of  Law  and  Equity. — As  time  has  gone  on  equity 
and  law  have  been  largely  fused,  even  in  Ei^land,  just  as  the  jua 
gentium  and  the  jua  civile  became  mei^ed  in  the  development 
of  the  Roman  law ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the 
same  courts  exercise  both  equitable  and  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion. In  several  states  the  whole  procedure  even,  in  both  juris- 
dictions has  been  made  practically  identical,  and  law  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  equity.  Generally,  however,  the  dis- 
tinctive procedure  at  least  has  been  preserved,  and  only  courts 
of  the  superior  and  supreme  grades  have  been  given  equitable 
jurisdiction,  —  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  cases  in  which  the 
remedy  is  equitable.  In  Alabama,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Yermont  there  are  still 
special  chancery  courts. 

Equity  processes  of  trial  differ  from  common  law  processes, 
outwardly,  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  testimony  is  written  instead 
of  oral,  and  that  decisions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  rest  with  the 
judge  instead  of  with  a  jury.  For  its  special  subject-matter  equity 
jurisdiction  generally  embraces  such  matters  as  trusts,  mistakes, 
frauds,  etc., — matters  hardly  tangible  by  ordinary  remedies. 

Probata  Conrta.  —  In  most  of  the  states  there  are  special 
probate  courts,  —  special  courts,  that  is,  charged  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  proof  of  wills,  the  administration  of  estates,  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians,  administrators,  ete.,  the  care  of  the  estates  of 
wards,  and,  in  general,  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  property  of 
persons  deceased.  In  some  of  the  states,  however,  these  functions 
are  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

Id  Engliuid  this  probate  jurisdiction  was,  from  the  first  until  a  verj 
rec«nt  date,  a  prerogative  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  two  of 
our  states  the  probate  coiuta  retain  the  najneB  of  the  ofQcers  who  exer- 
cised this  function  in  tlie  plac«  of  the  bishop ;  in  Georgia  the  court  ia 
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called  the  court  of  tbe  ■  Ordinary,'  In  New  York  the  '  Surrogate's '  court, 
lu  New  Jersey,  with  a  reminisceoce  of  the  same  oilgin,  it  is  called  the 
'  Prerogativo '  court.  In  several  states,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  known, 
by  virtue  of  one  side  of  its  function,  as  the  '  Orphan's*  court 

Jadgea.  —  The  judges  of  most  of  the  state  courts  are 
elected,  generally  by  the  people,  in  a  few  cases  by  the  legislature; 
but  in  several  states  they  are  nominated  by  the  governor  and  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
New  Hampshire  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coimcil. 

Supreme  court  judges  are  usually  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large ;  circuit,  district,  county,  municipal,  and  other  judges  by  the 
electors  of  the  areas  in  which  they  serve. 

The  terms  of  judges  range  all  the  way  from  two  years  to  a  tennia 
during  good  behavior.  The  constitutions  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  stales  permit  the  removal  of  judges  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor at  the  request  of  the  legislature.  In  Florida,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  all  judges  ot  the  higher  courts  hold  during  good  behavior ; 
in  New  Hampshire  until  seventy  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  term 
varies  with  tbe  grade  of  the  court,  the  tendency  being  to  give  longer  terms 
to  the  Judges  of  the  higher  courts. 

Tbe  qualifications  required  of  judges  by  state  lav  are  not 
stringent  Only  fourteen  of  the  states  require  by  law  any 
identification  of  their  judges  with  the  legal  profession ;  and 
only  ten  require  '  learning  in  the  law ' ;  though  custom  and  public 
opinion  invariably  confine  the  choice  of  judges  to  professional 
lawyers.  Generally  a  certain  age  is  required  of  judges  (varying, 
where  there  is  such  a  requirement,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
eight  years),  besides,  in  most  cases  citizenship  and  residence  in 
the  state  or  circuit.  As  a  rule  single  judges  hold  all  the  courts 
except  the  highest.  Supreme  courts  have  a  more  or  less  nu- 
merous '  bench.* 

The  ministerial  officers  of  the  state  courts,  the  sheriffs,  are 
generally  not  appointed  by  the  judges  or  responsible  to  them,  bnt 
elected  by  the  people  and  answerable  to  '  constituents/ just  as  the 
judges  themselves  are.     Even  the  clerks  of  the  courts  are  often 


The  portion  ot  sheriff  thus  differs  very  materially   from  th« 
position  of  a  United  States  marshal  (sec.  1317),  Uie  sberifTs  oonnterpwt 
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In  the  federal  judicial  syBtem.  The  marahal  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ia  responsible  to  a  central  autliority,  is 
part  of  a  centralized  organization  of  justice.  Tbe  sberift,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  organ  of  an  extremely  decentralized,  an  almost  disintegrated, 
organization  of  justice.  The  bailiffs,  the  sherifTs  deputies,  are  usually 
the  appointees  of  the  sheriff. 

The  State  ExeootiTU.  — The  Execatives  of  the  states  are 
the  least  distinct  parts  of  state  oi^anization,  the  least  susceptible 
of  being  adequately  pictured  in  outline,  or  indeed  in  any  broad 
and  general  way.  Under  our  system  of  state  law  the  executive 
ofBcers  of  a  state  government  are  neither  the  servants  of  the  l^is- 
lature,  as  in  Switzerland,  nor  the  responsible  guides  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England,  nor  the  real  controlling  authority  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  as  under  our  own  federal  system.  The 
Executive  of  a  state  has  an  important  representative  place,  as  a 
type  of  the  state's  legal  unity;  it  has  a  weighty  function  of  super- 
intendence, is  the  fountain  of  information,  the  centre  and  source 
of  advice,  the  highest  organ  of  administration  to  the  general  eye ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  place  or  function  of  guiding 
power.  Executive  power  is  diffused  by  our  law  throughout  the 
local  organs  of  government ;  only  a  certain  formal  superintendence 
s  with  the  authorities  at  the  state  capitals. 

«  this  does  not  apply  to  the  govemor's  ttto  power, — 
IS  real  energy,  —  but  only  to  executive  functions  proper;  these 
are  localized,  not  centralized,  after  the  eztremest  pattern. 

Not  all  of  the  states  have  the  same  central  executive 
officers.  All  have  governors ;  a  majority  of  them  have  lieutenant- 
governors  ;  all  have  secretaries  of  state ;  all  have  treasurers ; 
almost  all  have  attorneys-general ;  and  a  majority,  superintend- 
ents of  education.  Many  have  aljo  auditors :  eleven  have  comp- 
trollers, and  fifteen  boards  of  education ;  four  (Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  North  Carolina)  associate  councils 
with  their  governors. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  a  great  manjr  minor  ofBcers  of  vartoos 
functions  in  the  different  states ;  miperintendents  of  prisons,  for  instance, 
registrars  of  land  offices,  superintendents  of  labor,  bureaux  of  agriculture, 
oommlsslonera  of  mines,  commissioners  of  Immigratioa,  etc.    There  if 
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no  unif  onnity  between  the  ndmlnistrations  of  the  stirtes  ae  regards  tbeae 
Bpecial  offices ;  different  states  uadertake  different  fnnctions,  new  or  old, 
and  create  new,  or  reviTe  old,  offices  accordingl7. 

The  gOTemor'a  term  of  office  is  Id  almost  all  of  the  states 
either  two  or  foui  years,  although  Massachusetts  gives  her  gov- 
ernor a  term  of  but  a  single  year,  while  New  Jersey  elects  hers 
for  three.  The  lieutenant-goTemor,  where  such  an  officer  is 
elected,  has  the  same  term  aa  the  governor,  and  is  generally 
required  to  have  the  same  qualifications. 

These  qualifications  consist,  almost  always,  of  citizenship  of 
from  two  to  twenty  years'  standing,  residence  within  the  state  of 
from  one  to  ten  years,  and  age  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
years.  In  Maine  it  is  required  that  the  governor  shall  be  a 
native-born  citizen. 

The  terms  of  the  other  principal  state  officers  are  usually 
the  same  as  the  term  of  the  governor,  though  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  give  to  treasurers,  secretaries  of  state,  attorneys-general,  and 
auditors  a  longer  tenure.  The  qualifications  required  of  the  dif- 
ferent officers  are  of  the  most  various  nature. 


Tfae  constitutions  of  mcuiy  of  the  states  still  exhibit  the  jealousy 
of  long  lerius  of  ofHce  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic feeling  generated  in  the  colonies  by  the  constant  friction  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  officials  who  owed  their  offices,  not 
to  election,  but  to  royal  appointment.  Seven  states  limit  official  tenure 
to  a  maximum  period  of  seven  years ;  Texas  makes  two  years  the  maxi- 
mum ;  and  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  give  express  constitn. 
tional  sanction  to  rotation  in  ojjice. 

Many  slates  effect  such  a  limitation  with  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  the  governor's  office  by  provisions  setting  bounds  to  the  reGligibilit; 
of  the  governor.  Thus  some  exclude  their  governors  from  successive 
terms ;  others  allow  only  a  single  term  to  any  one  man  within  a  specific 
period  of,  say,  eight  years ;  wbile  still  others  withhold  reSligibllity  al- 
together. 

Contraat  between  State  and  Federal  ExeontiTef.  —  The 

federal  executive  was,  as  we  have  seen  (page  289),  constituted  in 
quite  close  accordance  with  the  models  of  previous  state  organiza- 
tion ;  but  the  imitation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gone  further 
than  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should 
have  a  single  governmental  head,  a  president,  because  the  states 
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had  tried  and  approved  a  single  presidency.  For  the  rest,  the 
president  was  given  the  cliaracter,  as  regards  his  relations  with 
the  other  officials  of  the  federal  system,  rather  of  an  English  sov- 
ereign than  of  a  state  governor.  Certainly  the  contrast  between 
the  of&cial  place  and  power  of  the  president  and  the  place  and 
power  of  the  state  governors  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  sharp 
and  &r-reaching  contrast  indeed.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  executive  officer  of  the  federal  government  who 
is  elected ;  all  other  federal  officials  are  appointed  by  him,  and 
are  responsible  to  him.  Even  the  chief  of  them  bear  to  him,  in 
theory  at  least,  only  the  relation  of  advisers;  though  in  fact,  it 
mu3t  be  acknowledged,  they  are  in  effect  his  colleagues.  Of  state 
officials  associated  with  the  governor  it  may,  on  the  other  band, 
be  said  that  both  in  law  and  in  fact  they  are  colleagues  of  the 
governor,  in  no  sense  his  agents,  or  even  his  subordinates,  except 
in  formal  rank  and  precedence.  They,  like  himself,  are  elected 
by  the  people ;  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  their  choice.  Kor 
do  they  serve  him  after  election.  They  are  not  given  him 
as  advisers;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  coordinated  with  him. 
North  Carolina,  indeed,  calls  her  chief  officers  of  state  a  'cabi- 
net ' ;  but  they  are  not  dependent  upon  each  other  even  in  counsel, 
and  they  are  quite  as  independent  of  the  governor  as  Congress  is 
of  the  president.  The  only  jneans  of  removal  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  states  are  subject  is,  ordinarily,  impeachment, 
to  which  the  governor  also  is  equally  exposed.  Both  they  and 
he  may  be  charged  with  official  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  and  tried,  convicted,  and  removed  by 
the  senate  of  the  state.  Their  only  other  responsibility  is  to  the 
courts  of  law,  to  which,  like  other  citizens,  they  are  answerable, 
for  actual  breaches  of  law.  Governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  —  all  state  officers  alike,  serve,  not  other 
officers,  but  the  people,  who  elected  them ;  upon  the  people  they 
are  dependent,  not  upon  each  other ;  they  constitute  no  hierarchy, 
but  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality. 

In  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  FennajlTania,  and 
Texas  the  secretaries  of  state  are  appointed  b;  the  governor,  subject  to 
confirmaUon  bj  the  senate  ;  in  several  sCal«s  the  attomey-geQerM  also  is 
appointed ;  nor  Is  il  uncommon  for  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
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to  be  ut  appointee  of  the  governoT ;  and  tbeaa  facts  offer  apparent  contra- 
dictloD  to  the  statement  that  the  several  conBtitueot  parts  of  the  state  ex- 
ecutives stand  always  apart  In  complete  Independence  and  coordination, 
— especially  when  it  U  added  that  in  one  or  two  states  officers  so  impor- 
tant as  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general  hold  daring  the 
pUatare  <»f  the  governor.  Several  of  the  states  empower  tbeir  governors 
to  suspend  or  remove  subordinate  officers  against  whom  chaises  are  pre- 
ferred, and  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  agtunst  them  in  the  courts. 
Maryland  authorizes  the  summary  removal  of  sundry  minor  officials  hy 
the  governor,  and  Michigan  and  New  York  even  the  suspension  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  or  the  treasurer,  in  case  of  corruption  or  gross  misconduct, 
imtil  the  legislature  can  act ;  and  in  Delaware  the  governor  can  remove 
any  public  officer  "  convicted  of  misbehaving  while  in  office,  or  of  any  in- 
famous crime."  But  these  cases  consUtute  in  fact  no  real  exceptions: 
tor  the  duties  of  such  officers,  after  their  appointment,  are  prescribed  by 
constitutional  provision  or  by  statute,  not  by  the  governor  i  and  the 
governor  may  remove  them,  not  at  his  whim,  or  for  mere  administra- 
tive reasons,  but  for  just  cause  only,  and  as  if  he  acted  as  an  officer  of 
justice.     In  brief,  even  when  appointed  by  him,  they  do  not  depend  upon 

Seal  Cliaraeter  of  a  State  'EzeoatiTe.'  —  The  govemor 

therefore,  is  not  the  '  Executive ' ;  he  13  but  a  single  piece  of  the 
executive.  There  are  other  pieces  coiirdinated  with  him  ovei 
which  he  has  no  direct  official  control,  and  which  are  of  lesa 
dignity  than  he  only  because  they,  have  no  power  to  control 
legislation,  as  he  may  do  by  the  exercise  of  his  veto,  and  because 
his  position  is  more  representative,  perhaps,  of  the  state  govern^ 
ment  as  a  whole,  of  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  unit.  Indeed  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  the  governor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  a  state  government  can  even  when  taken  tt^ether  be  correctly 
described  as  'the  executive,'  since  the  actual  execution  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  laws  does  not  rest  with  them  but  with  the 
local  officers  chosen  by  the  towns  and  counties  and  bound  to 
the  central  authorities  of  the  state  by  no  real  bonds  of  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Throughout  all  the  states  there  is  a  significant 
distinction,  a  real'  separation,  between  '  state '  and  '  local '  officials ; 
local  officials  are  not  regarded,  that  is,  as  state  officers,  but  aa 
officers  of  their  districts  only,  responsible  to  constituents,  not  to 
central  authorities.  Throughout  the  country  the  sheriffs  and 
other  county  officers,  the  county  treasurers,  clerks,  surveyors, 
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eommisaionera,  etc.,  and  the  town  and  city  officials  also,  as  well 
aa  the  judges  of  the  courts  and  the  solicitors  or  distrint  attorneys 
who  represent  the  public  authority  before  the  courts,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  chosen  by  the  voters  of  limited  areas,  and  are 
regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  serving,  not  the  state,  bwt  their 
part  of  the  state.  Minor 'state'  officers  there  are, — minor  officers, 
that  is,  who  ministerially  serve  Uie  central  ofBces,  —  and  these 
are  often  appointed  by  the  governor;  but  it  is  exceptional  for  the 
governor  to  control  the  local  authorities  by  whom  the  laws  are  in 
fact  put  into  actual  operation.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
is  the  veritable  chief  and  master  of  the  official  forces  of  the  fed 
eral  government ;  he  appoints  and  in  most  cases  can  remove  all 
fedei'al  marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  officers,  post-ofiice 
officials.  But  the  governor  of  a  state  occupies  no  SuCh  position ; 
nor  does  any  high  '  state '  official ;  the  central  offices  of  a  state 
constitute  a  system  of  supervision  and  report  often,  but  seldom 
a  system  of  control. 

In  Mlcblgan,  it  is  true,  all  ofBciala  not  legislative  or  judicial  may 
be  removed  by  the  governor  for  juit  legal  cause  ;  in  New  York,  too, 
sheriSe,  coroners,  district  attorneys,  and  county  clerks  nre  removable  by 
the  same  authority,  and  in  Wisconsin  sheriffs,  coroners,  diatrict  attorneys, 
and  registrara  of  deeds  ;  but  such  provislona  are  exceptional,  and  are  noi 
accompanied  by  a  system  of  contlnuona  central  control.  Oovernment 
lemalns  dlqointed,  — still  lies  In  separated  parts. 

Bfllatiotu  of  the  Local  to  the  Central  Org^ani  of  QoYem.- 
meat  in  the  States.  —  It  is  characteristic  of  our  state  organization, 
therefore,  that  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities  into  which  the 
states  are  divided  for  purposes  of  local  government  do  not  serve 
OB  organs  of  the  states  exactly,  but  rather  as  independent  organ- 
isms, constituted  what  they  are  by  state  law,  indeed,  but,  aiter 
being  set  up,  left  to  themselves  almost  as  entirely  as  if  they  were 
self-constituted.  Ihey  elect  their  own  officers,  and,  except  for 
the  occasional  mandates  of  the  courts,  go  their  own  paces  in  en- 
forcing the  general  laws  of  the  state. 

Our  local  areas  are  not  governed,  in  brief ;  they  act  for  themselves. 
Self-government  Implies,  when  used  In  ita  strict  historical  meaning,  that 
the  officers  of  local  administration  are  offlcera  of  the  itate,  of  the  central 
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autborit;,  vluktever  may  be  the  machinery  of  their  appointment,  and  thai 
their  reaponHibility  is  central,  ioHtead  ot  to  their  neighbors  merely.  The 
only  sense  in  which  the  local  units  of  our  State  organizations  are  govertied 
at  all  is  this,  that  the;  act  under  general  laws  which  are  made,  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  the  central  legislatures  of  the  states.  Theee  laws  are 
not  executed  by  the  central  executive  authorities,  or  under  their  control, 
but  only  by  local  authorities  acting  in  semi-independence.  They  are,  bo 
to  say,  left  to  run  themaelvM. 

The  Governor. — The  uauai  duties  of  a  state  governor 
may  be  conveniently   summed   up  under   four  general  beads: 

(1)  As  towards  the  legislature,  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  to  the 
houses  at  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  he 
required,  full  information  concernii^  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth,  and  to  recommend  to  them  such  measures  as  seem  to 
him  necessary  for  the  public  good.  It  is  also  his  duty  in  case 
of  necessity  for  such  a  step,  or  upon  the  requisition  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  legislators,  to  summon  the  houses  to  extra  session. 

(2)  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  militia,  and  as  such 
is  bound  to  see,  not  only  that  foreign  invasion  is  repelled,  but 
also  that  internal  order  is  preserved.  (3)  He  exercises  the  clem- 
ency  of  the  state  towards  condemned  persons,  having  the  right 
to  grant  pardons  to  persons  convicted  of  crime,  to  remit  fines 
and  penalties,  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  remove  political 
disabilities  incurred  in  consequence  of  conviction  of  crime; 
though  he  exercises  these  high  prerogatives  subject  always  to 
a  definite  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  laws. 

In  some  states,  as  notably  in  Pennsylvania,  the  power  of  grant* 
ing  pardons  Is  given  to  the  governor,  however,  only  In  form,  the  sanction 
of  a  Board  of  Pardons  being  made  necessary,  whose  action  is  semi-judicial. 
In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  judicial  eommittee  on  pardons ;  and  in  Connecti- 
cut the  legislature  alone  can  pardon :  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  untU 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

(4)  In  all  the  states  with  the  single  exception  of  North 
Carolina  the  governor's  assent  is  made  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  all  laws  not  passed  over  his  dissent  by  a  special 
legislative  vote  upon  a  second  consideration  made  in  full  view 
of  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signature.  And  in  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina,  though  the  governor  has  no 
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veto  properly  so-called,  he  can  compel  the  reconsideration  of  any 
measure  by  the  legislature. 

All  bills  which  tbe  governor  aigos,  or  upon  which  he  does  nol 

take  any  iiction  within  a  certain  length  of  time,  become  law ;  those  which 
be  will  not  eign  he  must  return  u>  the  legislature  with  a  Htaiement  of  his 
objections.  Generally  be  must  return  bills  which  be  thus  rejects  to  the 
house  in  which  they  originated,  though  in  Kansas  he  mnst  return  them 
always  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  vote  by  which  a  bill  may  be  passed  over  the  governor's  veto 
Tsries  very  widely  among  tbe  states.  In  Connecticut  a  mere  majority 
suffices  for  its  second  passage ;  in  other  states  a  three-fifths  vote  is  re- 
quired, in  some  a  Iwo-iliinla  vote ;  sometimes  a  majority  of  elected  mem- 
bers (instead  of  a  special  number  within  a  mere  quorum)  must  concur 
in  a  second  passage ;  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  elected  membera. 
In  Missouri  it  is  provided  that  tbe  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  elected 
membeiB  shall  be  necessary  in  the  house  in  which  the  measure  originated, 
while  a  mere  majority  of  tbe  other  house  will  suffice. 

In  many  of  the  states  the  governor  is  given  the  power  to  veto 
particular  items  in  appropriation  bills  ;  as  regards  all  other  bills  his 
approval  or  disapproval  must  cover  all  of  the  measure  or  none  of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  —  The  title  '  Secretary  of  State,' 
borne  by  a  conspicuous  officer  in  each  of  the  states,  is  very  apt 
to  mislead  those  who  have  studied  tbe  English  executive  or  the 
functions  of  our  own  federal  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
federal  Secretary  of  State  is  first  of  all  an  executive  minister, 
only  secondarily  a  secretary ;  and  the  five  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  in  England  are  equally  without  prominent  secretarial 
functions.     They  are  one  and  all  executive  heads  of  department. 

The  federal  Secretary  of  State  is  entitled  to  his  official  name 
chiefly  by  virtue  of  certain  minor  duties  seldom  thought  of  by  the  public 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  State.  He  has  cbarge,  for  example, 
of  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  he  preserves  tbe  originals  of  all  laws  and 
of  all  orders,  resolutions,  or  votes  of  the  houses  which  have  received  the 
force  of  law ;  be  furnishes  to  Congress,  besides  consular  and  diplomatic 
reports,  list«  of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
oountHea,  etc. 

Tbe  chief  clerical  features  of  the  office  which  the  Ave  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  England  theoretically  share  (page  108)  would  seem 
to  be  represented  by  the  necessity  of  the  countersignature  of  some  one  of 
them  to  the  validity  of  the  sign-manual. 
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The  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  commonwealths  of  oui 
Union,  on  the  contrary,  can  show  substantial  cause  for  holding 
theit  title ;  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  is  the  central 
duty  of  their  office.  It  is  usually  their  duty  to  register  the 
official  acts  of  the  governor,  to  enroll  and  publish  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  to  draw  up  all  commissions  issued  to  public  ' 
officers,  to  keep  ail  official  bonds,  to  record  all  state  titles  to 
property,  to  keep  and  affix,  where  authorized,  the ,  seal  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  preserve  accurate  maps  and  careful  records 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  civil  districts  of  the  state, 
[the  counties,  townships,  etc.)  and  to  give  to  all  who  legally 
apply  duly  attested  copies  of  the  public  documents  in  their 
keeping.  In  brief,  the  Secretary's  office  is  the  public  record 
office. 

Often  other  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Secretai;  of  State.  In 
one  state,  for  instance,  he  is  constituted  Internal  Improvement  Com- 
misuioneT;  in  another  Surveyor-general.  But  such  additional  fnnctioDS 
are  not  necesaarily  characteristic  of  his  office. 

1200.  It  is  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  In  each  commonwealth  thu  the 
votes  of  the  Btat«'s  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  are  re- 
turned; and  it  is  he  who  transmits  them  to  the  president  of  the  Senate 
to  he  opened  in  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses. 

Votes  in  state  elections  also  are  generally  returnable  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  very  commonly 
one  of  the  state  canvassers  of  election  returns.  Such  duties  manifestly 
flow  very  naturally  from  the  general  duties  of  his  ot&oe. 

The  ComptroUer,  or  that  equivalent  officer,  the  state 
Auditor,  is  public  accountant.  It  is  his  function  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  all  claims  presented  against  the  state  under 
existing  provisions  of  law;  to  audit  the  accounts  of  all  officers 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  filing 
their  vouchers,  requiring  of  them  the  necessary  bonds,  and 
crediting  them  with  all  sums  for  which  they  present  the  state 
Treasurer's  receipt ;  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue  by  preparing  and  Furnishii^  to 
the  local  fiscal  officers  the  proper  forms  and  instructions ;  to 
issue  warrants  for  all  legal  disbursements  of  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  keeping  a  careful  account  with  the  state 
treasurer;   to  submit  his  books  and  accounts  at  any  time  to 
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examiuation  by  the  legislature,  —  in  a  word,  to  regulate  the 
aBsessment,  collection,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 
The  State  Treasorer  may  be  said  simply  to  keep  the 
public  moneys  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  Comptroller. 
Without  such  warrant  he  can  pay  out  nothing. 

These,  manifeslly,  are  not  offlces  of  control.  The  ComptroUer, 
for  example,  can  geoerally  proceed  against  local  fiscal  officers  through 
Uie  local  lavr-repregeatatiyss  of  the  state,  the  local  states-attorneys,  in  the 
ordinary  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  neceaaary  bonds  when 
these  are  not  promptly  or  properly  given,  or  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
moneys  withheld  or  uncollected  ;  and  he  may  make  test  of  the  validity  or 
sufficiency  of  official  bonds  by  any  means  within  his  reach ;  but  he  has 
none  but  this  Indirect  control,  exercised  through  the  courts  over  officers 
who  refuse  bond  or  who  neglect  the  forms  and  instructions  issued  to  them 
regarding  the  asseesmont  and  collection  of  taxes.  The  whole  mauliinery 
of  control  is  local,  uot  central,  —  through  courts  and  states-attorneys  who 
are  themselves  elected  by  the  same  persons,  in  town  or  county,  by  whom 
the  collecting  officers  themselves  are  chosen.  The  local  fiscal  officers  are 
not  officers  of  the  state  treasury,  but  officers  of  the  towns  aud  counties 
whom  the  state  employs  as  its  agents. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Eduoation  often  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  position.  It  is  frequently  his  prerogative 
to  prescribe  the  qu^ifications  of  teachers  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  selected ;  he  is  required  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  schools  throughout  the  state ;  often  he  ia 
given  power  to  secure  proper  reports  of  school  work  through 
special  inspectors  appointed  to  act  instead  of  local  superin- 
tendents whose  reports  are  irregular  or  unsatisfactory.  School 
administration  is  recognized  to  require  a  certain  degree  of 
centrali2.ation  of  administrative  authority,  and  so  to  constitute 
a  legitimate  exception  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  constitution 
of  executive  power  in  the  states.  Still,  even  the  power  of  a 
state  Superintendent  of  Education  does  not  often  go  very  much 
beyond  supervision.  The  powers  of  district  or  township  school 
directors  remain  in  most  coses  very  absolute  as  regards  the 
manc^ment  of  the  schools.  They  are  governed  by  statute,  not 
by  the  state  Superintendent, 
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the  diffusion  of  ezecuiive  authority  upon  which  I  hare  dwelt  as  characCeF 
iBtic  of  our  state  system.  Thus  tlie  cunstitution  of  Alabama  provides  thai 
the  executive  power  "  sliall  consist  of  the  governor,  secretar;  of  state, 
State  treasurer,  state  auditor,  attorney -general,  and  superintendent  of 
education,  ami  lAe  sheriff  for  each  county."  The  conatituiions  of  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  make  similai 
enumerations,  with  the  exception  of  the  sbeiifEs  of  the  counties.  The 
Florida  constitution  of  1868  provided  that  the  governor  should  be  "as- 
sisted by  a  cabinet  of  administrative  ofScers  "  appointed  by  himself,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  ;  but  clothed  these  officers  with 
functions  which  made  them  In  fact  not  assistants  but  colleagues. 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  other  states  declare  the  execu- 
tive power  to  be  vested  in  the  governor,  but  are  hardly  through  with  out- 
lining his  fuDCtions  before  they  provide  for  the  erection  of  executive 
departments  among  which  the  greater  part  of  executive  power  shall  be 
parcelled  out ;  so  that  the  arrangement  is  everywhere  practically  that 
of  those  states  which  in  eSect  declare  the  executive  office  to  be  'in  com- 
mission' by  enumerating  the  officers  who  are  to  divide  its  duties. 

Full  L»gal,  but  DO  Hierarcblcal,  CoDtrol.  —  This,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter:  the  control  of  law,  exercised  through  the 
courts,  is  thorough  and  complete ;  statutes  leave  to'  no  officer,  either  cen- 
tral or  local,  any  considerable  play  of  discretionary  power;  so  far  as  pos- 
sible they  command  every  officer  in  every  act  of  his  administration.  But 
no  hierarchy  stands  between  an  officer  and  the  law.  The  several  func- 
tions of  executive  power  are  segregated,  —  each  official,  so  to  say,  serves  bis 
own  statute.  So  thorough  is  the  control  attempted  by  legislation,  —  and 
BO  potent  among  us  is  the  legal  habit  and  conscience,  the  law-abiding 
sense,  —  that  no  official  control,  no  hierarchical  oi^nization  has  been 
deemed  necessary. 

Local  Government. 

General  CharacteristioB.  —  The  large  freedom  of  action 
and  broad  scope  of  function  given  to  local  authorities  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  American  system  of  government. 
Law  is  central,  in  the  sense  of  being  uniform  and  the  command 
of  the  central  legislature  in  each  state;  and  its  prescriptions  are 
minute ;  but  function  and  executive  power  are  local.  There  is  a 
single  comprehensive  statutory  plan,  but  a  host  of  unassociated 
deputies  to  carry  it  into  effect,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  local 
application  of  its  principles.  General  laws  are  given  to  the 
localities  by  state  legislation,  and  these  laws  are  generally  char- 
acterized by  a  very  great  degree  of  particularity  and  detail  o{ 
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provision;  but  no  cetitral  authority  haa  executive  charge  of  theii 
application :  each  locality  must  see  to  it  for  itself  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

Duties  of  Local  Oovemment  —  The  duties  of  local  gor- 
erument  include  Police,  Sanitation,  the  Care  of  the  Poor,  the 
Support  and  Administration  of  Schools,  the  Construction  and 
Maintenance  of  Eoads  and  Bridges,  the  Licensing  of  Trades,  the 
Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes,  besides  the  Administration 
of  Justice  in  the  lower  grades,  the  maintenance  of  Court  Houses 
and  Jails,  and  every  other  aSair  that  makes  for  the  peace,  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  local  good  government  of  the  various 
and  differing  communities  of  each  commonwealth.  In  many 
places  libraries  are  included  among  the  institutions  given  into 
the  charge  of  the  ofBcers  of  local  government.  Local  officers 
look  to  state  laws  for  their  authority ;  but  practically  state 
administration  represents  only  the  unifying  scheme  of  local 
govermnent.  Local  administration  is  the  administration  of  the 
state. 

Local  Varietiei  of  Oi^anizstion.  —  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  states  which  have  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen  by 
which  the  Union  was  formed  have  derived  their  local  institutions, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  by  imitation,  from  the  mother  states 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Wherever  New  England  settlers  have 
predominated  the  townahip  has  taken  quick  rootage  and  had  a 
strong  growth ;  wherever  Southern  men  have  gone  the  county  has 
found  favor  above  otber  forms  of  local  organization;  wherever 
the  people  from  the  two  sections  have  met  and  mixed,  as  in  the 
early  days  they  met  and  mixed  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  same  combination  or  mixture  of  institutions 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states  is  found  in 
full  prominence.  But  in  all  cases  the  new  foundations  in  the 
West  have  this  oommon  feature :  they  have  all  been  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  artificially  contrived.  Towns  have  not  grown  up 
in  the  Northwest  for  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  their  growth 
in  New  England,  in  the  days  when  isolation  was  necessary  and 
when  isolation  involved  compact  and  complete  self-government ; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  deliberately  constructed  in 
imitation  of  New  England  models.    Neither  have  Western  conn' 
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ties  been  developed  b;  processes  of  pioneer  a^oultural  expan- 
sion tike  those  wbicb  made  the  irregnlar,  and  in  a  sense 
geographically  natural,  counties  of  Yitginia  (pages  271-273) ; 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  geometrically  laid  ofE  in  the 
exact  squares  of  the  government  survey  and  deliberately  organ- 
ized after  the  Southern  fashion  because  die  settlers  wajited  to 
reproduce  by  statute  the  institutions  vhich  in  their  old  homes 
had  been  evolved  by  slow^,  unpremeditated  growth.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  admitted  Btates,  in  a  word,  were  transplanted  by 
enactment,  whereas  the  institutions  of  the  original  states  were 
sown  by  habit.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  these  newer  institu- 
tions lack  naturalness  or  vigor;  in  most  cases  they  lack  neither, 
—  a  self-reliant  race  has  simply  readapted  institutions  common 
to  its  political  habit;  but  they  do  lack  the  individuality  and  the 
native  flavor  often  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  in  whose  like- 
ness they  were  made. 

The  differences  of  institution,  then,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  East  between  local  government  in  New  England, 
local  government  in  the  South,  and  local  government  in  the  cen- 
tral belt  of  Atlantic  states  extend  also  into  the  West,  There,  too, 
we  find  the  three  types,  the  township  type,  the  county  type,  and 
the  compound  type  which  stands  between  the  two;  but  the  com- 
pound type  is  in  the  West  naturally  the  most  common.  The  West- 
erner has  had  the  sagacity  to  try  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
all  the  experiments  tried  in  the  older  states,  rejoicing  in  being 
fettered  by  no  hindering  traditions,  and  profiting  by  being  re- 
strained by  no  embarrassing  incapacity  for  politics. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
sider  without  confusion,  the  Township,  the  County,  the  School 
District,  the  Town,  and  the  City  as  elements  of  local  government 
in  the  United  States.  The  different  place  and  importance  given 
to  each  of  these  organs  in  different  sections  may  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  Township:  iti  Hiatorioal  Origin.  —The  township  is 
entitled  to  be  first  considered  in  every  description  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  not  only  because  it  is  a  primary 
unit  of  administration,  but  also  by  reason  of  iteimportance  and 
because  of  its  ancient  and  distinguished  linr^"^^*  *rt|(J||^ 
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lineal  desceDdant  from  the  primitive  communal  institutions  which 
Caesat  and  Tacitus  found  existing  in  the  vigor  of  youth  among 
the  peoples  living  in  the  ancient  seats  of  our  race.  The  New 
England  town  was  not  an  American  invention;  and  the  settlers 
upon  the  northern  coasts  did  not  adopt  the  town  system  simply 
because  they  were  obliged  to  establish  themselves  in  isolated 
settlements  in  a  harsh  climate  and  among  hostile  native  tribes. 
We  have  seen  (pages  268,  269)  that  they  kept  together  in  close 
settlements  for  religious  purposes,  for  mutual  defence,  and  for 
purposes  of  trade,  and  that  their  settlements  were  often  com- 
pletely isolated  by  stretches  of  wild  primeval  forest ;  but  their 
form  of  government,  or  at  least  the  talent  and  disposition  for 
it,  they  brought  with  them,  an  inheritance  of  untold  antiquity. 
Their  political  organization  was  lUte  a  spontaneous  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Germanic  mark.  In  most  cases  they  re- 
garded the  land  upon  which  they  settled  as  the  property  of 
the  community,  just  as  their  remote  barbarian  ancestors  had 
done ;  like  those  ancestors,  they  divided  the  land  among  families 
and  individuals  or  worked  it  in  common  aa  might  be  decided  by 
public  vote  in  general  assembly,  in  open  '  folk-moot'  we  may  call 
it.  This  same  '  town-meeting,'  as  they  styled  it,  voted  the  com- 
mon discipline,  elected  the  officers,  and  made  the  rules  of  common 
government.  Each  group  of  colonists  constituted  themselves  a 
state  with  a  governing  primary  assembly.  They  reestablished, 
too,  the  old  principles  of  folk-land.  Whether  they  tilled  their 
lands  in  common  or  divided  them  in  severalty,  they  had  always 
a  communal  domain,  part  of  which  was  kept  as  open  common 
for  the  general  pasturage,  and  the  rest  of  which  was  given  over 
in  parcels,  from  time  to  time,  for  settlement.  They  were  invent- 
ing nothing;  they  were  simply  letting  their  race  habits  and  in- 
stincts have  natural  play.  Their  methods  showed  signs  at  almost 
every  point  of  having  been  filtered  through  intervening  English 
practices;  but  they  rested,  none  the  less,  upon  original  Teutonic 
principles. 

Tbe  excepUons  to  the  principle  of  folk-land  occurred  where,  as 
fn  the  Hartford,  WiDdsor,  and  Wethersfleld  aeUlements  on  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  land  was  held,  not  in  common  by  the  civil  community,  but  in 
common  by  a  sort  o(  corporation  of  joint  ownere  nndet  whosp  eupervisioD 
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Abaorption  of  the  Town  in  Larger  Units  of  Govern- 
ment. —  It  was  towns  of  this  primitive  pattern  that  were  drawn 
together  ultimately  into  the  New  Kngland  colonies  of  the  later 
time,  by  the  processes  I  have  already  described  (page  269) ;  and 
in  becoming  parts  of  larger  organizations  they  lost  to  some 
extent  their  independence  of  movement,  as  well  as  in  some 
slight  degree  their  individuality  also.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
instance  in  the  coalescence  of  'Connecticut'  and  New  Haven 
(page  278),  the  establishment  of  central  state  legislative  control 
over  the  towns  took  the  shape  of  a  mere  confirmation  to  them  of 
their  old  functions  and  privileges,  and  in  this  way  fully  recog- 
nized their  elder  and  once  sovereign  place  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  commonwealth;  hut  it  in  all  cases  necessarily 
resulted  in  their  virtual  subordination.  It  led  also  to  the  creation 
of  new  areas  of  local  government.  Towns  were  grouped,  at  first 
for  judicial  purposes  only,  into  counties,  and  the  counties  came 
in  time  to  furnish  a  very  convenient  basis  for  certain  adminis- 
trative functions  once  vested  exclusively  in  the  smaller  areas. 
Great  cities,  too,  presently  grew  up  to  demand  more  complex, 
less  simply  and  directly  democratic,  methods  than  those  of  the 
towns.  But  no  change  has  seriously  threatened  town  organiza- 
tion with  destruction.  The  'town'  is  still  the  most  character- 
istic and  most  vital  element  of  local  government  in  New 
England;  and  it  still  has  substantially  the  same  officers,  sub- 
stantially the  same  functions,  that  it  possessed  at  its  foundation 
in  America. 

An  Influx  of  foreigners  has  in  many  places  disturbed  and 
impaired  the  town  Bystem,  and  the  cities,  which  draw  to  themselves  so 
rapidly  the  rural  population,  but  which  are  too  big  for  the  priniltlTe 
methods  of  town  government,  are  powerful  disintegrating  elemeuts  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  organization;  but  the  new  adaptation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  township  in  the  West,  and  the  tendency  to  introduce  ii 
In  some  parts  of  the  South,  seem  still  to  promise  it  honor  and  length 
of  days. 

1  See  Andrews,  The  Biver  Towne  of  Conneetieut  (Johns  Hopkins  Studtes, 
7th  Series^' 
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Town-meetiiig. — The  sovereign  authority,  the  motive 
power,  of  town  government  is  the  TowD-meetiog,  the  general 
assembly  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  town,  which  h^s 
reminded  so  many  admiring  observers  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
and  Boman  popular  assemblies  and  of  the  Latidagemeinde  ot 
Switzerland.  The  regular  session  of  this  asseiubly  is  held  once 
a  year,  usually  in  the  spring,'  but  extra  sessions  are  held  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  year  aa  ocoasion  arises,  due  notice 
being  given  both  of  the  time  of  meeting  and  of  the  exact 
business  to  be  considered.  Town-meeting  elects  all  officers, — 
its  regular  annual  session  being  the  session  for  elections,  —  and 
decides  every  affair  of  local  interest.*  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
'Moderator'  and  attended  by  the  town  officers,  who  must  give  a 
full  account  of  their  administration,  and  who  must  set  before  the 
Meeting  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  of  money  needed  for 
local  government.  These  sums,  if  approved,  are  voted  by  the 
Meeting  and  their  collection  ordered,  on  a  prescribed  basis  of 
assessment.  Everything  that  the  officials  and  committees  of  the 
town  have  done  is  subject  to  be  criticised,  everything  that  they 
are  to  do  is  subject  to  be  regulated  by  the  Meeting. 

The  Town  Officers.  — ^The  officers  of  the  town  are  certain 
'  Selectmen,'  from  three  to  nine  in  number,  according  to  the  size  and 
needs  of  the  town,  who  constitute  the  general  executive  authority 
for  all  matters  not  otherwise  assigned ;  a  Town  Clerk,  who  is  the 
keeper  of  the  town  records  and  registers ;  a  Treasurer ;  Assessors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  valuation  of  all  property  for  tax  assess- 
ment; a  Collector  of  the  taxes  voted  by  the  Meeting  or  required 
by  the  county  and  state  authorities;  a  School  Committee;  and  a 
variety  of  lesser  officers  of  minor  function,  such  as  Constables, 
together  with  certain  committees,  such  as  library  trustees,  etc. 
Generally  there  are  also  overseers  of  the  poor  and  surveyors  of 
highways. 

To  this  corps  of  ofHcers  all  the  functions  of  local  gov- 
ernment belong.      The   county  authorities   cannot  enter  their 

1  Id  Connecticut  Id  the  autumn. 

*  In  some  of  the  coast  towns  (townahipa),  as  notably  In  Connecticut,  the 
regulation  ot  the  use  of  the  oyster  beds  is  a  very  prominent  question  in 
town-meeting. 
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domain,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  the  judicial  duUeB 
proper  to  them  and  to  such  administiative  matters  as  the  lay- 
ing out  of  inter-town  roads,  the  issuing  of  certain  county  licenses, 
the  maintenance  of  county  buildings,  etc.,  for  the  due  oversight 
of  which  larger  areas  than  the  town  seem  necessary.  County 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  the  towns :  the  county 
authorities  apportion  such  taxes,  but  do  not  lay  them. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  only  count;  oQicialB  &re  those  connected 
with  the  adminislration  of  justice. 

Tbe  Township  of  the  Korthweat. — The  town  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  exist  in  New  England  in  its  full  historical 
character  and  simplicity,  though  ranch  overshadowed  by  great 
cities,  and  everywhere  modified  and  partially  subordinated  by 
the  later  developments  of  state  and  county.  In  the  Nortkwe^, 
whither  New  England  emigrants  have  gone,  it  has  entered  an- 
other phase  and  taken  on  another  character,  —  a  character  which 
may  perhaps  foreshadow  its  ultimate  organization,  should  the 
country  have  at  any  future  time  the  uniform  practices  of  local 
government  now  dimly  promised  by  certain  incipient  forces  of 
institutional  interchange  and  imitation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Korthwesteru  township  is  more 
thoroughly  integrated  with  the  county  than  ia  the  New  England 
township.  County  and  township  fit  together  aa  pieces  of  the 
same  organism.  In  New  England  the  township  is  older  than  the 
county,  and  the  county  is  a  grouping  of  townships  for  certain 
purposes ;  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  contrary,  the  county  has  in 
all  cases  preceded  the  township,  and  townships  are  divisions  of 
the  county. 

The  county  preceded  the  township  because  the  county 
furnishes,  for  our  people,  the  natural  basis  of  organization  for  a 
scattered  agricultural  population ;  the  township  came  afterwards, 
in  obedience  to  the  habit  of  the  New  England  settlers,  as  the 
natural  organization  for  a  population  which  had  become  more 
numerous  and  which  had  drawn  together  into  closer  association. 

Its  Origin.  — It  was  school  organization  that  supplied  the 
beginnings  of  the  township  system  in  all  the  more  newly  settled 
portions  of  the  country.     The  Western  township  has  sprung  out 
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Df  the  school  as  the  New  England  township  of  the  earliest  days 
sprang  out  of  the  church.  The  government  surveyor,  who  has 
everywhere  preceded  final  settlement  in  the  West,  has  in  all  eases 
mapped  out  the  land  in  regular  plots  of  thirty-aix  square  miles 
each,  which,  tor  convenience,  lie  called  '  townships ' ;  and  in  every 
township  Congress  has  reserved  at  least  a  square  mile  of  land 
(one  'section')  for  the  endowment  of  schools.  This  endowment 
had  to  be  administered  by  the  settlers ;  school  organization  had 
to  be  effected;  the  name  totimship  had  already  been  given  to 
the  district  so  endowed;  and  there  was,  therefore,  naturally 
school  organization  on  the  basis  of  the  township.  From  this 
there  eventually  issued  an  equally  natural  growth  of  local  politi- 
cal institutions.' 

Spread  of  TowiuMp  Oi^anisation.  —  In  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  country  the  development  of  the  township  has  pro- 
gressed almost  in  direct  ratio  with  the  development  of  local 
government :  in  many  sections,  even  where  population  is  com- 
paratively dense,  county  organization  has  been  made  to  suffice 
for  such  districts  as  have  not  assumed  the  structure  and  privi- 
leges of  village  or  city  incorporation ;  but  wherever  any  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  perfect  local  rural  organization  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  the  township  has  been  accepted  as  the  best 
model  of  political  association. 

It  bas  received  its  widest  ftccaptance  in  such  middle  Htat«s  as 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  lo  tlie  gieat  Northwestern  states  of 
Mlchigao,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  Elsewhere,  in  the  middle 
West,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  for  example,  and  in  such  states  of 
the  far  West  as  California,  it  Is  leas  fully  developed,  and  occupies  a  much 
more  subordinate  place  as  compared  with  the  county.  The  county, 
indeed,  ma;  be  said  to  be  the  prevalent  unit  of  local  government  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  welt  as  in  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada. 

Townihip  Organization. — The  organization  of  the  town- 
ship outside  of  Kew  England  varies  with  its  development 
Where  it  is  most  vigorous  there  is  the  town-meeting,  exercis- 
ing powers  strictly  defined  and  circumscribed  by  statute  and 
somewhat  less  extensive  than  the  powers  of  the  town-meeting  in 

1  See  p.  10  of  Local  Government  in  IlUnott,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  (Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  First  Series). 
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New  England,  but  atill  covering  a  multitude  of  local  interests 
and  representing  a  very  real  control.  Where  it  is  less  developed 
there  is  no  town-meeting,  but  instead  only  the  processes  of  popu- 
lar election  to  local  office.  In  all  cases  the  '  selectmen '  have  dis- 
appeared :  at  least  ve  Bud  no  officers  bearii^  their  name,  and  do 
officers  possessing  exactly  their  functions.  Where  the  township 
is  most  completely  oi^anized  we  find  one  or  more  '  supervisors ' 
standing  at  the  front  of  township  administration,  who  are  clothed 
with  the  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  exercise  oftentimes  a 
certain  control  over  the  finances  of  the  township,  and  are  in 
general  function  the  presiding  and  directing  authorities  of  the 
administration. 

Where  there  are  several  supervisors  or  trustees  in  the  town- 
ship, it  is  common  to  associate  them  together  as  a  Board,  and 
under  such  an  arrangement  they  very  closely  resemble  the  New 
England  boarc*.  of  selectmen  in  their  administrative  functions. 
Township  boards  also  exist  under  the  laws  of  some  states  in 
which  there  is  but  a  single  supervisor  for  each  township,  being 
composed,  usually,  besides  the  supervisor,  of  such  officers  as  the 
town  clerk  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  Michigan  such  a 
board  has  rather  extensive  supervisory  powers  ;  in  Illinois  it  is 
a  committee  of  audit  simply. 

The  number  of  township  officers  varies  with  the  degree  of 
development  to  which  the  township  system  has  attained.  In 
Ohio,  where  the  system  is  still  more  or  less  in  germ,  there  are, 
besides  the  three  trustees,  no  township  officers  save  a  clerk  and  a 


In  Michigan,  even,  where  the  township  system  is  fully  ac- 
cepted, there  is  neither  an  assessor  nor  a  collector  of  taxes,  the 
supervisor  acting  as  assessor  and  the  treasurer  as  collector.  In 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  full  corps  of  officers: 
supervisor,  collector,  assessor,  clerk,  commissioners  of  highways, 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  etc.,  — and  for  the  school  town- 
ship a  body  of  school  trustees. 

The  term  of  all  officers  except  justices  of  the  peace,  road  and 
school  commissioners,  and  constables  is  generally  but  a  single 
year,  as  in  New  England ;  the  terms  of  the  other  officers  named 
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are  often  three  or  four  years.  Where  there  is  a  town-meeting  the 
officers  are  elected  by  it ;  where  there  is  no  town-meeting  they 
are  chosen  at  the  polls. 

The  Township  in  the  Wddle  Athuitio  Stfttei.  —  It  is  re- 
versing the  historical  order  to  speak  of  the  townships  of  the 
middle  Atlantic  states  after  discussing  the  townships  of  the 
newer  West;  but  it  is  not  reversing  the  order  of  convenient  expo- 
sibion.  The  processes  of  formation  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
West ;  in  the  East  they  are  more  complex  and  obscure,  being  the 
formations  of  history  rather  than  of  legislation. 

The  New  Tork  tewnship  is  like  the  townships  of  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  in  its  structure  and  functions ;  but  like  because 
it  is  an  original,  not  because  it  is  a  copy.  Over  it  presides  a 
single  supervisor  who  is  the  treasurer  and  general  financial  officer 
of  the  area.  It  has  its  clerk,  its  assessor,  its  collector,  its  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  its  constables,  its  justices  of  the  peace.  It 
has  also  special  overseers  of  the  poor.  An  annual  town-meeting, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  town 
clerk,  elects  all  ofQcers,  passes  sundry  by-laws,  votes  taxes  for 
schools  and  poor  relief,  and  constitutes  the  general  governing 
authority. 

In  counties  containing  300,000  or  more  inhabitanta  there  is  a  provi^on 
for  the  election  of  township  officers  at  the  poiis. 

The  FenniylTania  Township.  —  The  New  York  township 
system  suggested  the  system  of  the  states  about  the  lakes,  and 
stands  nearest  in  the  order  of  development  to  the  township 
of  New  'England.  The  township  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  the  township  system  of  the  nest  lower  belt  of 
middle  Western  states.  In  it  there  is  no  town-meeting,  but 
only  an  executive  machinery,  A  board  of  two  or  three  super- 
visors, holding  for  a  term  of  three  years,  presides  over  the  town- 
ship, and  has  as  its  most  prominent  function  the  caie  of  high- 
ways. For  the  rest,  there  are  the  usual  officers,  with  the  some- 
what uncommon  addition  of  the  auditors.  Where  the  township 
is  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  two  special  overseers  are 
elected. 
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Origini  of  Looal  GoTemment  in  the  Kiddle  States. — 
Local  goTemment  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
most  of  New  Jersey  runs  back,  as  to  a  common  source,  to  the 
system  established  in  colonial  times  by  the  Duke  of  York  as 
proprietor.  Under  that  system  the  township  was  the  principal 
organ  of  local  government.  Its  officers  were  certain  constables 
and  overseers;  and  above  the  township  was  only  an  artificial 
'  Biding,'  presided  over  by  a  sheriff.  Certain  General  Courte 
levied  highway  aud  poor  rates,  appointed  overseeta  of  highways, 
etc.  After  the  period  of  the  Duke's  proprietorship,  the  develop- 
ment of  local  government  in  the  several  parts  of  bis  domain 
exhibited  a  considerable  variety.  The  township  retained  its  im- 
portance in  New  York,  but  further  south,  particularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  county  gained  the  superior  place. 

The  Township  in  the  Sonfli.  —  Wherever,  in  the  South,  the 
principle  of  local  taxation  for  local  schools  has  been  fully  rec- 
ognized, there  the  township  has  begun  to  show  itself,  at  least  in 
bud.  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  most 
respects  the  type  of  all  the  rest  in  institutional  development,  for 
six  years  (1868-1874)  tried  the  township  system  in  its  full  form. 
But  the  experiment  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  system,  instead 
of  beiug  gradually  introduced  and  allowed  to  take  a  normal  way  of 
growth,  was  adopted  whole,  proved  too  artificial,  and  was  very 
soon  abolished  by  constitutional  amendment.  North  Carolina 
and  West  Vii^inia  have  adopted  a  township  system  of  a  very 
much  more  rudimentary  sort,  and  with  better  results  in  practical 
administration. 

The  Coanty.  —  The  division  of  power  between  township 
and  county  can  be  moat  intelligibly  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  following  outline  of  county  organization.  The  natural  history 
of  the  county  is  best  studied  in  the  South,  where,  despite  the  par- 
tial adoption  of  township  organization  here  and  there,  the  county 
remains  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  oi^an  of  local  order  and 
government.  We  have  seen  (pages  271-273)  how  natural  a  basis 
of  government  it  was  for  a  widespread  agricultural  population. 
The  county  was  imported  into  the  West  by  Southern  settlers,  and 
also  found  there  at  first  its  natural  reason  for  existence  in  a  simi- 
larly diffused  population.    New  England  immigration  and  new 
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conditions  of  industrial  and  social  combination  have  created  the 
township  within  the  county  in  the  West,  as  similaily  altered  con- 
ditions have  begun  to  create  it  in  the  South  also. 

In  all  cases,  it  would  seem,  the  county  vaa  originated 
primarily  for  judicial  purposes,  aa  an  area  in  and  for  which  courts 
were  to  be  held,  though  in  sueh  confederate  colonies  as  Connecticut 
it  was  also  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  union  of  different  groups 
of  once  independent  towns.  In  the  South  the  county  became  also 
the  single  area  for  the  administrative  organization  of  local  govern- 
ment,  being  given  the  functions  elsewhere  divided  between  the 
county  and  smaller  areas  like  the  township.  In  New  England 
certain  general  functions  of  a  limited  character  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  subtraction  from  the  townships.  In  the  North- 
west, county  and  townshiphave  been  created  almost  simultaneously 
and  side  by  side,  and  are  carefully  integrated. 

The  American  county  was  of  course  In  the  first  ioBtance  a  frontier 
copy  of  the  English  shire ;  but  lis  growth  afiords  no  analogy  to  the  growth 
of  its  English  prototype.  The  English  shire  hi  a  great  many  instances 
traces  its  history  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  a  separate  Saxon  kingdom, 
and  may  he  suld  to  have  as  natural  boundaries  as  France;  American 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  haie  all  been  deliberately  '  laid  out,'  as  judi- 
cial and  administrative  subdivisions,  and  have  no  such  independent  his- 
toiical  standing. 

The  Bonthem  county,  which  undertakes  all  of  local  ad- 
ministration, has  a  complete  set  of  officers.  At  Its  head  is  a 
small  board  of  county  commissioners.  Acting  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  commissioners,  there  are  generally 
a  county  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  roads,  superin- 
tendent of  education,  and  superintendent  of  the  poor.  On  its 
judicial  side,  the  county  "has  its  sheriff,  its  clerk,  its  ordinary 
or  surrogate,  its  coroner,  and  its  state-attorney,  the  latter 
generally  acting  for  a  judicial  district  inclusive  of  several 
counties.  The  functions  of  the  county  embrace  the  oversight  of 
education,  the  maintenance  of  jails  and  poorhouses,  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  highways,  and  all  local  matters.  County 
officers  are  in  almost  all  instances  elected  by  popular  vote.  Un- 
der the  Southern  county  system  the  sheriff  is  commonly  also 
tax-collector. 
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Where  the  tomuhip  exista  thei-e  is  great  variety  of 
county  organization,  almost  the  only  point  of  common  likeness 
being  the  organization  of  justice.  The  county  always  has  its 
sheriff,  and  generally  its  separate  courts,  with  the  usual  coroner 
and  clerk.  The  variety  shows  itself  in  the  field  of  administrar 
tire  Btrnctuie.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Illi- 
nois, the  county  administrative  authority  is  a  board  composed  of 
the  supervisors  of  all  the  townships;  sometimes,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Minnesota,  the  county  authority  is  a  board  of  thi-ee 
commissioners.  In  Wisconsin  the  county  board  consists  of  mem- 
bers each  of  whom  is  chosen  by  two  or  more  townships.  Where 
the  county  is  given  least  power,  as  in  Kew  England,  its  adminis- 
trative functions  hardly  extend  beyond  the  maintenance  of  county 
buildings  such  as  the  jail  and  courthouse,  the  granting  of  certain 
licenses,  and  the  partial  supervision  of  the  highway  system.  In 
New  York  and  the  Northwest  the  county  authorities  often  under 
take  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sometimes  exercise  an  extensive  con- 
trol over  the  debt-contracting  privileges  of  the  smaller  areas,  often 
audit  the  accounts  of  local  officers,  and  supervise  taxation  for  pur- 
poses of  equalization. 

Where  townahipa  exist,  then,  the  division  of  functions  may  be 
aaii  to  be  as  follows ;  the  towosbip  is  the  area  for  ibe  admitiietration  of 
schools,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (uuleas  by  special  popular  vote  this  func- 
tion be  given  to  the  county),  police,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
blghways,  and  sanitation  ;  while  tbe  county  Is  the  area  for  the  adroinlstm- 
tion  of  justice,  fur  the  maintenance  of  jails,  courthouses,  and  sometimes 
poorbooses,  for  tax  equalization,  and  often  for  the  exercise  of  certain 
other  general  supervisoiy  powers. 

Tillages,  Boroughs,  Cities.  —  Counties  and  townships  are 
areas  of  rural  organization  only.  With  the  compacting  of  popu- 
lation in  great  towns  and  cities  other  and  more  elaborate  means 
of  organization  became  necessary,  and  a  great  body  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law  has  grown  wp  in  the  states  concern- 
ing the  incorporation  of  urban  areas.  There  is  no  complete  and 
general  municipal  corporations  act  in  any  of  our  states  such  as 
that  under  which,  in  England,  cities  of  all  sizes  may  acquire  the 
privileges  and  adopt  the  organization  of  full  borough  government 
(page  240) :  the  largest  towns  are  left  to  depend  for  their  incor 
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poratioD  upon  speci&l  acts  of  legislation.  The  large  cities  of  the 
country  consequently  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  political  structure, 
and  even  cities  in  the  same  atate  often  differ  widely  in  many 
material  points  of  oi^anization  and  function. 

The  electors  or  freeholders  of  leas  populous  urban  dis- 
tricts are  in  most  of  the  states  empowered  to  obtain  a  simple  sort 
of  urban  organization  and  considerable  url>an  powers,  by  certain 
uniform  routine  proceaaes,  from  the  courts  of  law;   viUagea  (as 
they  are  called  in  Mew  York),  boroughs  (as  they  are  styled  in 
Pennsylvania),  loiona  (as  they  are  sometimes  designated  in  the 
South),'  cities  of  Ute  leaser  grades  (in  states  where  towns  are  classi- 
fied according  to  population),  may  usually  get  from  the  courts  as 
of  course,  upon  proof  of  the  necessary  population  and  of  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  freeholders  or  electors,  the  privilege  of  erecting  them- 
selves into  municipal  corporations  under  general  acts  passed  for 
the  purpose;  very  much  as  private  joint-stock  companies  may  get 
leave  to  incorporate  upon  showing  to  the  court  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  membership,  stock,  or  paid-up  capital. 
The  town  or  borough  Is,  however,  a  public,  not  a  private,  corpo- 
ration, receiving  by  delegation  certain  powers  ot  governmenC ;  and  many 
states  have  left  nilli  their  legialatareB  the  power  to  create  all  public  cor- 
porations by  special  act.     The  incorporation  of  towns  is  not,  therefore, 
universally  governed  by  general  statute. 

The  Aathorities  of  urban  diBtricts  thus  erected  into 
separate  corporations  succeed,  generally,  to  all  the  powers  of 
township  ofBcers  within  their  area  and  constitute  a  local  body 
apart ;  but  usually  the  area  thus  incorporated  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  county  in  which  it  lies.  It  continues  to  pay 
county  taxes  and  its  electors  continue  to  take  their  paH  in  the 
choice  of  county  officials.  In  some  cases,  however,  cities  have 
been  definitely  separated  from  the  counties  in  which  they  lie- 
This  has  been  the  virtually  uniform  policy  of  Virginia.  In  other 
cases  cities  have  by  growth  absorbed  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situated,  as  has  happened,  for  example,  by  the  expansion  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  Balti- 
more and  St.  Louis  have  been  made  independent  of  county  gov- 
>  The  name  town  when  used  in  New  England  always  means,  not  an  nrban 
district,  but  a  town«Aip. 
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erntnent  and  county  obligations  by  special  legal  arrangement 
The  organization  of  incorporated  towns  is  unlike  that  of  eithcF 
eounty  or  township  principally  in  this,  that  they  have  at  the  f  i-ont 
of  their  government  a  representative  council  which  within  its 
sphere  is  a  law-making  authority. 

A  commoD  modal  ol  organlsatloD  for  the  emaller  urban  aieaa 
la :  a  mayor,  president,  or  cliief  burgess  ;  a  Hinall  town  council  given  ex- 
tensive power  of  making  bj-'laws,  considerable  poner  of  Uixation  tor  local 
ImprovemenU  ob  well  as  for  local  administration,  and  other  powers  of 
local  direction  wliich  quite  sharply  djfierentlate  it  from  the  merely  execu- 
tive boaids  often  found  In  the  townships  and  always  found  in  tbe  coun- 
ties; atreasurer^  aclerk;  acoUector;  astreet commissioner;  sometimes 
overseers  of  (be  poor;  and  generally  such  other  minor  officers  as  tbe 
council  sees  fit  to  appoint. 

OrgBiuzatio&  of  Oovemme&t  in  Cities The   difference 

between  the  organization  of  these  smaller  urban  areas  and  the 
organization  of  great  cities  is  a  difference  of  complexity  not  only 
but  often  also  a  difference  of  kind.  Cities,  we  have  seen  (page 
324),  are  often  given  a  separate  judicial  organization,  being 
made  in  effect  separate  judicial  circuits  or  counties,  with  their 
own  courts,  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  state-attomeyB ;  and  are  some- 
times also  made  quite  independent  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  lie  (page  349).  They  are  given  also  larger  councils,  with 
larger  powers ;  a  larger  corps  of  officers ;  and  greater  energy  of 
self -direction  than  other  local  areas  possess. 

The  Council  ot  a  great  city  usually  consists  of  two  sections  oi 
'bouses,' — a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  common  councllmen,  dif- 
fering very  much  aa  the  two  houses  of  a  state  legislature  .differ,  in  the 
number  aud  size  ot  tbe  districts  which  their  members  represent.  In  most 
of  the  cities  of  Kew  York  state,  however,  there  is  but  a  single  legislative 
chamber,  called  sometimes  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  sometimes  the  Com* 
mon  Council. 

These  boards  always  constitute  the  law-making  (or  rather  onft- 
nane«-making)  and  taxing  power  of  the  city ;  and  always  until  recent 
years  they  have  been  constituted  overseers  of  administration  also,  by 
being  given  the  power  to  control  it  not  only  by  witbbolding  moneys,  bat 
also  through  direct  perticipation  in  the  power  of  appointment  Ui  the  minor 
city  ofBces, — all  those,  that  is  to  say,  not  filled  by  popular  election.  Tho 
chiet  ofBcera  of  every  city  have  usually  been  elected,  but  all  others  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  appointed  by  the  mayor  subject  to  confirmation  by  tha 
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city  council.  The  tendency  of  all  very  recent  legislation  witii  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  city  goTsmmeDta  has  l>een  to  concentrate  esecutive 
power,  and  consequently  executive  responflibility,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor,  leaving  to  the  council  only  its  ordinance-making  power  and  its 
function  of  financial  control.  Some  of  the  moat  recent  chartets  have  even 
extended  the  appointing  power  of  the  mayor  so  b«  to  include  the  most 
important  executive  offices  of  the  city  administration.  Local  billa  are 
submitted  to  the  mayora  of  the  cities  which  they  affect,  for  their  approval. 
But,  if  they  do  not  approve,  the  repaasage  of  the  act  by  a  mere  majority 
in  the  legislature  suffices  to  make  it  law,  aotwithatanding. 

ConmuBiion  Form  of  Oovemment  —  The  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  municipal  government  is  the  commission  form,  where  the 
old  form  of  organization,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  an  elected 
council,  has  been  replaced  by  a  single  elective  commission,  small 
in  number,  vhich  combines  in  itself  both  esecutiTe  and  legis- 
lative functions.  The  commission  form  has  been  widely  adopted 
in  smaller  towns  and  cities,  in  a  few  cities  of  size,  but  not  in 
any  of  the  very  largest  cities.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  concentra^ 
tion  of  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  whom  it  is  easier  to 
hold  responsible  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  authority  was 
divided  and  parceled  out  among  many.  In  some  cities  the  plan 
has  been  introduced  of  selecting  a  city  manager,  who  under  the 
control  of  the  commission,  by  whom  he  is  appointed  and  removed, 
is  the  actual  administrative  head  of  the  city  government 

School  AdminiatratioiL  —  Wherever  the  public  school 
exists  there  we  find  the  school  district  the  usual  administra- 
tive area  for  educational  purposes.  Where  the  county  system 
prevaOs  the  county  is  divided  into  school  districts ;  where  the 
township  system  prevails  the  township  is  divided  into  school 
districts.  In  every  ease  there  are  district  directors  or  trustees 
who  control  school  administration,  and  usually  control  it  so 
entirely  as  to  prevent  in  great  part  the  existence  of  any 
uniform  system  of  education  for  the  whole  state;  but  where 
the  township  system  prevails  there  is  generally  more  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  people,  gathered  in  district-meeting, 
in  sbhool  ad  minis  tratioD,  and  generally  a  fuller  power  of  local 
taxation. 

In  New  England  recent  years  have  been  witnessing  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  separate  school  district  iu  some  states,  and  its 
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absorption  by  the  townahip.  Thus  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  Connecticut  school  administration  is  being  transferred 
from  district  to  township  officers,  and  the  township  is  being 
made  the  school  area.  In  Massachusetts  the  school  district 
system  was  entirely  abolished  in  1SS2,  and  township  school 
administration  substituted.  And  outside  New  England  the  Bame 
substitution  has  here  and  there  been  made,  —  as,  for  example, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Northwest  schools  usually  receive  support  from 
three  distinct  sources :  from  the  land  granted  to  each  town- 
ship by  the  federal  government;  from  a  general  state  tax 
for  education,  whose  proceeds  are  distributed  among  the  town- 
ships, to  be  further  distributed  by  the  township  authorities 
among  the  districts ;  and  from  district  taxes  levied  by  the 
district  directors.  In  New  England  there  is  generally  state 
and  township  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  the 
South,  under  the  county  syatem,  there  is  state  taxation  only, 
for  the  most  part,  save  in  certain  exceptional  localities,  and 
in  the  greater  towns.  In  many  cases  in  the  Northwest  the 
school  district  is  coincident  in  area  with  the  civil  township, 
though  distinct  and  separate  in  oi^anization. 

Nowhere  is  there  sufficient  centralization  of  control.  State 
superintendents  or  other  central  educational  authorities  are 
without  real  administrative  powers  (compare  page  336) ;  county 
superintendents  seldom  have  much  authority;  township  trus- 
tees or  committees,  as  a  rule,  have  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  power  of  advice;  usually  the  directors 
of  the  smallest  area  have  the  greater  part  of  the  total  of 
administrative  authority,  applying  their  qjiota  of  even  the  state 
taxes  according  to  their  own  discretion.  The  result  is,  variety 
in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  variety  in  the  method  of 
their  choice,  variety  in  courses  of  study,  variety  in  general 
efficiency. 

Tazatioo. — The  most  striking  feature  regarding  local 
taxation  in  the  United  States  is  the  strict  limitations  put  upon 
it  by  constitution  or  statute.  Commonly  no  local  authorities 
can  tax  beyond  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  the  appraised 
value   of  the  property  of  their  district.      Under  the    county 
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system,  tequisition  is  made  upon  the  officers  of  the  counties 
for  the  taxes  voted  by  the  legislature  for  state  purposes,  and 
the  county  boards  raise  them,  together  with  the  county  taxes, 
upon  the  baais  of  the  county  assessment.  Where  the  township 
exists,  the  process  goes  one  step  further:  requistion  is  made 
upon  the  townships  for  both  the  state  and  county  taxes,  and 
the  townships  raise  these,  together  with  their  own  taxes,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  assessment  made  by  their  own  assessors. 

An  effort  is  made  in  most  of  the  states,  however,  to  equal- 
ize assessments.  Some  county  authority  acts  as  a  board  of 
equalisation  with  reference  to  the  assessments  returned  by  the 
assessors  of  the  several  townships,  and  above  the  equaliza- 
tion boards  of  the  counties  there  is  generally  a  state  board  of 
equalization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmonize  and  equalize,  upon 
appeal,  taxation  in  the  several  counties.  Appeals  always  lie 
from  the  local  assessors  to  these  boards  of  equalization.  The 
system  is,  however,  only  partially  successful.  It  has  proved 
practically  impossible,  under  the  present  system  of  localized 
authority,  to  avoid  great  varieties  and  inequalities  of  assessment: 
local  officials  try  to  cut  down  the  shares  of  their  districts  in 
the  general  taxes  as  much  as  possible. 

General  Bemarki  oa  Local  OoTenunent  —  Several  features 
observable  in  our  systems  of  local  government  taken  as  a  whole 
are  worthy  of  remark.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  the  separately  incorporated  urban  districts, 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  representative,  law-making  bodies. 
Almost  everywhere  local  officers  and  boards  have  merely  execu- 
tive powers  and  move  within  narrow  limits  set  by  elaborate 
statute  law. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  where  there  are  local  law-making 
bodies,  they  act  under  strict  constitutional  law :  under  charters, 
that  is,  possessing  thus  a  strong  resemblance,  of  kind,  to  state 
legislatures  themselves. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  central  control  of  local  authorities  exists 
only  in  the  enforcement,  in  the  regular  law  courts,  of  charters  and 
general  laws :  there  is  nowhere  any  central  Local  Government 
Board  with  discretionary  powers  of  restriction  or  permission 
(page  246). 
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(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  relatively  to  the  nentral  organs  of  the 
state,  local  government  is,  administratively,  the  most  vital  |»ait 
of  our  system :  as  compared  either  with  the  federal  government 
or  with  local  authorities,  the  central  governments  of  the  states 
lack  vitality  not  only,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  In 
point  of  importance.  They  count  for  much  in  legislation,  hut,  so 
far,  for  very  little  in  administration. 

The  Federai  Govbbnmekt, 

The  Conatitatioii  of  the  United  Statea  does  not  contain 
all  the  rules  upon  which  the  organization  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment rests.  It  says  that  there  shall  be  a  Congress  which  shall 
exercise  the  law-making  power  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  a  President  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress ;  and  a  Supreme  Court  which  shall 
be  the  highest  court  of  the  land  for  the  determination  of  what  is 
lawful  to  be  done,  either  by  individuals,  by  the  state  governments, 
or  by  the  federal  authorities,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
It  prescribes  also  in  part  the  organization  of  Congress.'  But  it 
does  not  command  how  Congress  shall  do  its  work  of  legislation, 
how  the  President  shall  be  enabled  to  perform  his  great  function, 
or  by  what  machinery  of  officers  and  subordinate  courts  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  It 
leaves  all  detail  of  operation  to  be  arranged  by  statute ;  and 
statute  accordingly  plays  an  all-important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government. 

The  Constitution  furnishes  only  the  great  foundations  of  the 
system.  Those  foundations  rest  upon  the  same  firm  ground  of 
popular  assent  that  supports  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
states.  Framed  by  a  federal  convention  and  adopted  by  repre- 
sentative conventions  in  the  states,  it  stands  altogether  apart 
from  ordinary  law  both  in  character  and  sanction. 

Amendment  of  the  Conttitiitioii.  —  The  Constitution  can- 
not be  amended  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  Congress 
and  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Amendments  may  be  proposed 
in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  (a)  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house  of  Congress  may  agree  that  certain  amendments  are  neces- 
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sary;  or  (b)  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  may 
petition  Congress  to  have  a  general  convention  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  amendments,  and  such  a  convention,  being  called, 
may  propose  changes.  In  both  cases  the  mode  of  adoption  is  the 
same.  Every  change  proposed  must  be  submitted  to  the  states, 
to  be  voted  upon  either  by  their  legislatures  or  by  state  conven- 
tions called  for  the  purpose,  as  Congress  may  determine.  Any 
amendment  which  is  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  states 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  seventeen  amendments  so  far  made  to  the  Constitution 
were  all  proposed  by  Congress.  No  general  constitutional  con- 
vention has  been  called  since  the  adjournment  of  the  great  body 
by  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  in  1787. 

None  of  the  written  conatitutions  of  Europe  is  so  ditKcult  of 
alteration  as  our  own.  In  Germany  a  provision  changing  the 
imperial  constitution  passes  just  aa  an  ordinary  law  would  pass, 
the  only  limitation  upon  its  passage  being  that  fourteen  nega- 
tive votes  in  the  Bundesral  will  defeat  it  (14  out  of  58).  In 
France  (pages  154, 155)  constitutional  amendments  pass  as  ordi- 
nary laws  do,  except  that  they  must  be  adopted  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  acting,  not  separately  in  Paris,  but 
jointly  at  Versailles,  as  a  Kational  Assembly.  In  Switzerland 
snch  amendments  must  pass  both  houses  of  the  federal  legis- 
lature and  must  also  be  approved,  in  a  popular  vote,  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  .Cantons.  In  England 
the  distinction  between  constitutional  law  and  statute  law  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

Thfl  Federal  Territory.  —  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  of  three  different  sorts :  there  is  (a)  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, over  which  the  nation  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction  as 
the  seat  of  its  government,  and  the  arsenals  and  dock-yards, 
which  it  has  acquired  by  purchase,  and  over  which  the  states 
have  given  it  jurisdiction  for  military  purposes ;  and  (6)  the 
great  national  property,  the  territories,  which  the  federal  author- 
ities hold  in  trust  for  the  nation  as  a  seed-bed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  states,  and  (c)  the  dependencies. 

The  Slstriot  of  Colniubia. — It  would  have  been  incon- 
venient for  the  federal  government  to  have  no  territory  of  its 
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own  OQ  which  to  build  its  public  offices  and  legislative  halls,  and 
where  it  could  be  independent  of  local  or  other  atate  regulations. 
The  Constitution  itself  therefore  provided  that  Congreas  should 
have  exclusive  authority  within  any  diatrict  not  more  than  ten 
miles  square  which  any  state  might  grant  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  its  own  uses.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  promptly  granted  the  necessary  territorial  jurisdiction, 
it  having  been  decided  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  upon 
the  Potomac  A  part  of  the  home-land  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, thus  ceded,  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  the  Diatrid  of 
Columbia :  there  the  public-  buildings  were  erected,  and  there, 
after  the  removal  of  the  government  offices  thither  in  1800,  the 
city  of  Washington  grew  up. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in  New  York  City  ;  there 
the  fltst  President  was  inaugurated,  and  the  oi^nization  of  the  new 
gOTernment  effected.  In  ITDO  it  was  detennined  that  the  federaJ  ofB- 
cers  should  live  and  Congress  meet  in  Philadelphia  (as  the  Continental 
Congress  had  generallj*  done)  for  ten  years  ;  after  that,  in  the  district 
specially  set  apart  for  the  use  o(  the  federal  goTernment, 

The  creation  of  this  federal  home-plot  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  our 
own  federal  arrangements.  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  Prussia,  not  the 
exclusive  seat,  or  in  any  sense  the  property,  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Berne,  Wo,  is  cantonal,  not .  federal,  ground.  Our  government 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case  as  those  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land had  our  federal  authorities  remained  the  guests  of  New  York  or 
Fennsytvania. 

The  several  arsenaU,  dock-yards,  forts,  and  light-houtea  established 
hy  the  federal  government  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  built  upon 
land  purchased  by  the  federal  government,  generally  of  individuals.  It 
is  the  practice  for  the  several  states  in  which  such  pieces  of  property  lie 
to  grant  to  the  federal  government  esclusive  jurisdiction  over  them,  — 
usually  with  the  proviso  that  the  Jurisdiction  shall  lapse  when  the  prop- 
erty ceases  t«  be  used  for  the'  federal  purposes  specified. 

Tba  Territories.  —  As  the  different  parts  of  onr  vast 
national  domain  have  been  settled  it  has  been  divided;  under  the 
direction  of  Congress,  into  portions  of  various  sizes,  generally 
about  the  area  of  the  larger  states,  though  sometimea  larger  tlian 
any  state  aave  Texas.  These  portions  have  been  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  Territories,  and  have  been  given  goveinmente 
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constituted  by  federal  statute.  First  they  have  been  given  gov- 
ernors and  judges  appointed  by  the  President;  then,  as  their 
population  has  become  numerous  and  sufficiently  settled  in  its 
ways  of  living,  they  have  been  given  l^islatures  chosen  by  their 
own  people  and  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  laws  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress ;  finally,  upon  becoming  still  more  de- 
veloped, they  have  been  granted  as  full  law-making  powers  as 
the  states.  The  territorial  stage  of  their  development  passed, 
they  have  one  by  one  been  brought  into  the  Union  as  states. 
The  only  territories  remaining  are  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Until  1803  the  only  territory  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  the 
lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  had  belonged  to  the  thirteen  original 
slates  Individually,  and  had  by  them  been  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. In  1803  the  vast  tract  known  as  Louisiana  was  bought ;  In  1848, 
by  conquest,  and  in  1S52,  by  negotiation,  the  Pacific  coast  lands  were 
acquired  from  Mexico  ;  in  1B46  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  portion 
ot  the  Oregon  country  was  finally  established,  by  treaty. 

The  DqteadonoiM.  —  With  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United 
States  acquired  non-contiguous  lands,  already  inhabited  by 
peoples  differing  from  ourselves  in  language,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions. Unlike  the  territory  previously  acquired,  —  with  the 
exception  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  —  the  insular  possessions  are 
not  adapted  for  the  progressive  development  from  territories 
to  states.  They  are  dependencies,  and  will  remain  as  such  until 
they  reach  the  stage  when  they  may  become  independent  or 
self-govemii^. 

The  post-offices,  federal  court  chambers,  custom-houses,  and  other 
like  buildings  erected  and  owned  ty  the  genera)  government  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  are  held  by  the  government  upon  the  ordinary 
principles  of  ownership,  just  as  they  might  be  held  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion.    Their  sites  are  not  separate  federal  territory. 

Congress. — As  in  the  states,  so  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  law-making  power  is  vested  in  a  double  legislature,  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Unlike  the  two  houses  of  a  state  legislature,  however,  the  two 
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houses  of  Congress  have  distinct  characters :  the  Senate  differs 
from  the  House  not  only  In  the  number  of  its  members,  but  also 
in  the  principle  of  its  composition.  It  represents  the  federal 
principle  upon  which  the  government  rests,  for  its  members  rep- 
resent the  states.  The  House  of  fiepresentativea,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  national  principle,  upon  which  also  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  been  finally  established,  without  threat  of 
change.    Its  members  represent  the  people. 

The  Senate.  —  ThoSenate  consists  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  has,  therefore,  the  states 
being  forty-eight  in  number,  ninety-six  members.  Each  senator 
is  elected;  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  the  people  of  the  state 
which  he  represents;  and  a  state  is  legally  free  to  choose 
any  one  as  senator  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
nine  years,  who  has  reached  tiie  age  of  thirty,  and  who  is  at  the 
time  of  the  election  a  resident  of  the  state  which  he  is  chosen 


The  Constitution  directed  that,  ntimediately  after  coming  to- 
gether for  its  first  session,  the  Senate  should  divide  its  members, 
by  lot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  into  three  equal  groups;  that  the 
members  assigned  to  one  of  these  groups  should  vacate  their  seats 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  members  assigned  to  an- 
other after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  and  the  members  of  the 
third  after  the  expiration  of  six  years ;  after  which  arrangement 
had  been  accomplished,  the  term  of  every  senator  was  to  be  six 
years  as  provided.  It  was  thus  broi^ht  about  that  one-tiiird  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  by  election  every  two 
years.  The  result  is,  tliat  the  Senate  has  a  sort  of  continuous 
life,  —  no  one  election  year  afEects  the  seats  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  members. 

The  Senate  is  the  federal  -house  of  Congress.  Its  mem- 
bers represent  the  states  as  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Union.  They  are  not,  however,  in  any  sense  delegates  of  the 
governments  of  the  states.  They  are  not  subject  to  be  instructed 
as  to  their  votes,  as  members  of  the  German  Bundesrat  are,  by 
any  state  authority.  Each  senator  is  entitled  and  expected  to 
vote  according  to  his  own  individual  opinion.  Senators,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  represent,  not  the  governments  of  the  states, 
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but    the  people  of   the  states   organized    as    corporate  bodies 
politic 

There  is  no  rule  which  obliges  senators  from  the  same  state  to 
vote  ti^ether  after  the  fashion  once  imperative  in  the  Congress 
of  our  own  Confederation,  and  still  impeTative  in  the  German 
Bundearat  (p.  288).  Each  senator  represents  his  state,  not  in 
partnership,  but  singly. 

The  equal  repreaentation  of  the  statea  in  the  Senate  more  strictly  con- 
tonus  to  the  federal  principle  than  does  the  unequal  representation  char- 
acteristic of  the  German  BaruUsrat ;  hut  the  rule  obeerved  in  Giermany, 
that  the  representatives  of  each  state  must  vote  together,  must,  in  turn,  be 
admitted  to  be  more  strictly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  sUite  representation 
than  ia  the  rule  of  indiTidual  voting  followed  In  our  Senate. 

The  Vios-Preiident  of  ths  TTnited  8tat«  is  president  of 
the  Senate.  Unless  the  President  die,  this  is  the  only  function 
of  the  Vice-President.  He  ia  not  a  member  of  the  Senate ;  he 
simply  presides  over  its  sessions.  He  has  a  vote  only  when  the 
votes  of  the  senators  are  equally  divided  upon  some  question  and 
his  vote  becomes  necessary  for  a  decision.  If  the  President  die 
or  resign,  or  be  removed  .from  office,  or  be  rendered  unable  "  to 
dischai^e  the  duties  and  powers  "  of  his  office,  the  presidency 
devolves  on  the  Vice-President, 

Organication  of  the  Semite.  — The  Senate  makes  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  the  Vice-President  being  of  course  bound 
to  administer  whatever  rule  it  adopts.  Naturally  the  internal 
organization  of  the  body  is  the  matter  with  which  its  rules  prin- 
cipally concern  themselTes,  and  the  most  important  feature  of 
that  organization  is  the  division  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
into  standing  committees ;  into  small  groups,  that  is,  to  each  of 
which  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate's business.  The  Senate  itself  would  not  have  time  to  look 
into  the  antecedents  and  particulars,  the  merits  and  bearings, 
of  every  matter  brought  before  it;  these  committees  are,  there- 
fore, constituted  to  act  in  its  stead  in  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  shaping  of  the  measures  to  be  voted  on.  Whenever 
any  proposal  is  made  concerning  any  important  question,  that 
proposal  is  referred  to  the  standing  committee  which  has  been 
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commissioned  to  consider  questions  of  the  class  to  which  the 
proposed  action  belongs.  The  committee  takes  the  proposal 
under  consideration,  in  connection  vith  all  other  pending  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  reports  to  the  Senate 
what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  it,  —  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  take  any  action  or  not,  and,  if  it  is  advisable  to 
act,  what  action  had  best  be  taken. 

Thus  there  is  a  CoTnmittee  on  Finance,  to  which  all  questions 
affectiug  the  revenue  are  referred ;  a.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
advises  the  Senate  concerning  all  voles  for  the  spending  of  moneys ;  a 
Committee  on  Railroads,  which  considers  all  railroad  questions  ;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  prepares  for  consideration  all  questions 
touching  our  relations  with  foreign  goveminents,  etc. 

Inflneucfl  of  the  Standing  Committeea.  —  Its  standing 
committees  have  a  very  great  iuflnence  upon  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  naturally  always  inclined  to  listen  to 
their  advice,  for  each  committee  necessarily  knows  much  more 
about  the  subjects  assigned  to  it  for  consideration  than  the  rest 
of  the  senators  can  know.  Its  committee  organization  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  legislative  action  of  the  Senate  r 
for  the  leadership  to  which  a  legislative  body  consigns  itself  is 
of  the  essence  of  its  method  and  must  affect,  not  the  outward 
form  merely,  but  the  whole  character  also  of  its  action.  Under 
every  great  system  of  government  except  our  own,  leadership 
in  legislation  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  ministers,  to  the 
Executive,  which  stands  nearest  to  the  business  of  governing; 
it  is  a  central,  and,  as  evidenced  by  its  results,  extremely  impor 
taut  characteristic  of  our  system  that  our  legislatures  lead  them- 
selves, or,  rather,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  along  the 
several  lines  of  legislation  by  separate  and  disconnected  groups 
of  their  members. 

Tbe  Senate  and  tba  Bxecntlira.  — One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the 
comroitteea  is  to  obtain  information  for  the  Senate  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  government.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  eiecntive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  quite  separate  from  Congress,  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  the 
Senate  to  find  out  through  its  committees  all  that  it  wislieB  to  know  abo'ut 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  executive  departments.  The  action  of  the 
two  bouses  upon  some  questions  must  of  course  be  greatly  influenced,  and 
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aliould  be  grettUy  influenced,  ty  what  Ihey  can  leam  of  adniiniatratiTe 
experience  in  the  departments,  and  the  Senate,  aa  well  as  the  House,  haa 
the  right  to  ask  what  qaestions  it  pleases  of  executive  officers,  either 
through  its  committees  or  by  requiring  a  written  report  to  be  made  direcUy 
to  itself  by  some  head  of  a  department.  Upon  Snancial  questions,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Senate  or  Its  Finance  Committee  must  constantly  wish  to  know 
the  experience  of  the  Treasury.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  legisU' 
tive  questions  fully  and  correctly  answered ;  for  the  ofBcers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  In  no  way  responsible  to  either  house  for  their  official  conduct. 
They  belong  to  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  branch  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment :  only  such  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  lay  them  open  to 
impeachment  expose  them  to  the  power  of  the  bouses.  The  committees 
are,  therefore,  frequently  prevented  from  doing  their  work  of  Inquiry 
well,  and  the  Senate  haa  to  act  in  the  dark.  Under  other  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ministers  are  always  present  in  the  legislative  bodies  to  be 
questioned  and  dealt  with,  directly,  face  to  face. 

Tha  Piealdent  Pro  Tempore.  —  It  Is  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
to  make  itself  independent  of  ail  chances  of  the  Vice-President's  absence 
by  electing  statedly  from  its  own  incnibersliip  a  president  pru  lampore,  to 
act  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Vice-President. 

Thfl  Hoiue  of  Representatives.  —  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives represents,  not  the  states,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  represents  them,  however,  not  in  the  mass, 
but  by  states.  Representation  is  apportioned  among  the  states 
sevei'ally  according  to  population,  and  no  electoral  district  crosses 
any  state  boundary. 

Apportionment  of  EepresentatireB.  —  Congress  itself  de- 
cides by  law  how  many  representatives  there  shall  be;  it  then 
divides  the  number  decided  upon  among  the  states  according  to 
population ;  after  which  each  state  is  divided  by  its  own  legis- 
lature into  as  many  districts  as  it  is  to  have  representatives, 
and  the  people  of  each  of  these  districts  are  entitled  to  elect  one 
member  to  the  House.  The  only  limitation  put  by  the  Consti- 
tution itself  upon  the  number  of  representatives  is,  that  there 
shall  never  be  more  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  first  House  of  Representatives  had,  by  direction  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  sixty-five  members,  upon  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  number 
has,  -of  course,  grown,  and  the  proportion  decreased,  with  the 
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growth  of  population.  A  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  and 
the  rule  is  to  effect  readjustments  and  a  redistribution  of  repre- 
sentation after  every  census. 

In  states  which  aend  but  one  representative  (there  are 
now  — 1918  —  five  of  these),  the  representative  is  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  the  whole  state.  In  some  of  the  other  states  also  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  or  more  representatives  are  chosen 
thus  <  at  large,'  pending  a  redistribution  among  districts,  —  or  for 
some  other  reason. 

At  present  there  are  four  hundred  and  tbirtj-five  members  in  the 
House,  and  the  states  are  given  one  member  for  every  211,877  of  their 
inhabitanta.  In  cases  where  a  state  has  many  thousands  more  than  an 
even  number  of  tjmes  tbat  many  inhabitants,  it  is  given  an  additional 
member  to  represent  the  balance.  Thus,  if  it  have  four  times  211,877 
inhabitants  and  a  very  large  traction  over,  it  is  given  five  membera  instfiad 
of  four  only.  If  any  state  liave  leas  than  211,877,  it  is  given  one  member, 
not  withstanding,  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  by  constitulJonal  provision. 
The  reason  for  allowing  a  sl^te  an  extra  representative  wben  there  is  a 
large  fraction  remaining  over  after  a  division  of  its  population  by  the 
standard  niunber  is  that  the  apportionment  of  representatives  is  made 
according  to  states,  and  not  by  an  even  allotment  among  the  people  of 
the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  under  such  a  system  a  perfectly 
equal  division  of  representation  is  practically  impossible.  Congress  mabes 
the  most  equitable  arrangement  practicable  each  time  it  reapportions  the 
membership  of  the  House  upon  the  basis  of  the  decennial  census  which 
Congress  directs  to  be  taken  tor  this  purpnm  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
constitutional  command. 

Eleotioiu  to  th«   Hoaae — Any  one  may  be  chosen  a 

representative  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and 
is  at  the  time  of  hia  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  from 
which  he  is  chosen.  The  term  of  a  representative  is  two  years : 
and  two  years  la  also  the  term  of  the  whole  House ;  for  its 
members  are  not  chosen  a  section  at  a  time,  as  the  senators  are ; 
the  whole  membership  of  the  House  is  renewed  every  second 
year.     Each  biennial  election  creates  '  a  new  House.' 

Although  the  Senate  has  a  continuous  lite,  we  speak  habitually 
of  different  '  Congresses,'  as  if  a'  new  Congress,  instead  of  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  merely,  were  chosen  biennially,    'llius  the  Congress  ol 
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1917-1919  is  known  as  the  alzty-flf  th  CongresB,  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  that  period  Is  the  sixtj-flftb  that  has  been  elecl«d  since  the 
government  was  efrtabllBhed. 

Federal  lav  does  not  determine  who  shall  vote  for  memberB 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  Constitution  provides, 
simply,  that  all  those  persons  in  each  state  who  are  qualified 
under  the  constitution  aud  laws  of  the  state  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  larger  of  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislature  may 
vote  also  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  franchise  ia  regulated,  therefore,  entirely 
by  state  law. 

In  the  lonrteasth  amsndma&t  to  the  ConBtltntloD  (passed  lB6d-I888) 
a  very  great  pressure  is,  by  Intention  at  least,  brongbt  to  bear  upon  the 
states  to  induce  them  to  make  their  fianchise  as  wide  as  their  adult  male 
population. .  For  thnt  amendment  provides  that,  sliould  any  state  den;  to 
any  of  its  m.-.le  citizens  who  are  twenty-one  years  ot  age  the  privilege  ot 
voting  tor  membera  ot  the  more  numerous  branch  of  its  own  legislature 
(a:id  thus,  by  consequence,  the  privilege  of  voting  for  tepresentatives  in 
Congress),  for  any  reason  except  that  they  have  committed  crime,  its 
representation  in  Congress  shall  be  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  number  of  persons  thus  excluded  from  the  franchise  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twentj-one  years  of  age  in  the  state. 
This  provision  has  in  practice,  however,  proved  of  little  value.  It  ia 
piacUcally  imposuble  for  the  federal  authorities  to  carry  it  satiafactotily 
into  effect. 

Organization  of  the  Honu.  —  The  House,  like  the 
Senate,  has  its  own  rules,  regulative  of  the  number  and  duties 
of  its  officers  and  of  its  methods  of  doing  business ;  and  these 
rules,  like  those  of  the  Senate,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
creation  and  the  privileges  of  a  great  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  committees  of  the  House  were  until  1910  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  the  'Speaker''; 

I  The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  given  a  president  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  Senate  is.  It  elects  its  own  presiding  officer,  whose  name,  of 
'  Speaker,'  is  taken  from  the  usage  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
whose  preddent  was  so  called  because  whenever,  in  the  old  days,  the  Com- 
mons vrent  Into  the  presence  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  laying  some 
matter  before  him,  or  of  answering  a  summons  from  him,  their  president 
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and  this  power  of  the  Speaker  to  appoint  the  committees  of  the 
House  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  ofiBcers  in  the  whole 
goTerament.  For  the  oommittees  of  the  House  are  even  more 
influential  than  those  of  the  Senate  in  determining  what  shall 
be  done  with  reference  to  matters  referred  to  them.  They  as 
a  matter  of  fact  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  almost  all  the 
acts  of  the  House.  The  Senate,  being  a  comparatively  small 
body,  has  time  to  consider  very  fully  the  reports  of  its  com- 
mittees, and  generally  manages  to  ahape  its  own  conclusions. 
But  the  House  is  too  large  to  do  much  debating :  it  must  be 
guided  by  its  committees  or  it  must  do  nothing.  It  is  this  ^t 
which  made  the  Spealcer's  power  of  appointment  so  vastly 
important.  He  determined  who  should  be  on  the  committees, 
and  the  committees  determined  what  the  House  should  do.  He 
nominated  those  who  shaped  legislation.  More  than  that,  he 
shaped  the  rules  and  determined  the  course  of  business.  For  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bules,  which  had  but  four 
other  members,  whom  be  regarded  as  his  'assistants,'  and  that 
committee  guided  the  House  quite  absolutely  in  the  use  of  its 
time.  The  Speaker  will  not  '  recognize '  (that  i3,  will  not  give 
the  floor  to)  any  member  who  seeks  to  upset  the  programme  it 
has  flxed. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Speaker  often  made  bis  election 
a  very  exciting  part  of  the  business  of  each  new  House :  for  he 
was  always  selected  with  reference  to  what  he  would  do  in  con- 
stituting the  principal  committees,  and  in  shaping  and  adminis- 
tering the  rules. 

So  great  had  become  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  not  only  to 
control  legislation  but  also  to  discipline  recalcitrant  members, 
and  so  arbitrarily  did  Speaker  Cannon  exercise  his  power,  that  at 
length  opposition  developed  within  his  own  party,  the '  insurgents,' 
who  Anally  in  1910  combined  with  the  Democrats  to  change  the 
Committee  on  Kules.  It  was  enlaced  from  five  to  ten  members, 
six  of  the  majority  and  four  of  the  minority  party,  elected  by 
the  House,  and  the  Speaker  was  deprived  of  his  membership. 

was  their  spokesman  or  Speaker.  This  name  is  used  also  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  all  tlie  English  colonies,  —  wherever,  indeed,  English  legislative 
practices  have  been  directly  inherited. 
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In  the  next  session  the  Democratic  party  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  it  carried  through  a  complete  change  in  the  method 
of  constituting  committees.  The  House  now  elects  its  own 
committees,  and  in  practice  the  following  method  is  used.  Each 
party  holds  a  caucus  which  elects  a  party  committee  on  com- 
mittees. These  party  committees  select  the  party  members  for 
committees  j  the  names  thus  selected  are  nominated  to  the  House 
by  the  respective  party  committees  and  the  House  elects  the 
members  thus  nominated.  These  changes  have  taken  away 
much  of  the  Speaker's  power  and  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  leaders,  for  the  party  committees  on  committees  are 
naturally  composed  of  the  party  leaders.  The  autocratic  character 
of  the  Speaker's  power  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  democratic 
control  by  the  party.  Yet  the  influenceof  the  Speaker  is  still  great, 
and  more  than  any  one  individual  he  can  aid  or  hinder  legislation. 

The  House  has  so  many  standing  committees  that  every  repre- 
sentative is  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  them, —  but  many  of 
the  committees  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Some  of  them, 
though  still  regularly  appointed,  have  no  duties  assigned  them 
by  the  rules.  One  of  the  most  important  committees  is  that  on 
AppropriatioDs,  which  has  charge  of  the  general  money-spending 
bills  introduced  every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  power  under  the  rules  to  bring 
its  reports  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  at  any  time,  to  the 
thrusting  aside  of  whatever  matter,  virtually  dominates  the 
House  by  controlling  its  use  of  its  time.  Special  appropriation 
bills,  which  propose  to  provide  moneys  for  the  expenses  of 
single  departments,  —  as,  for  example,  the  Navy  Department  or 
the  War  Department,  —  are,  by  a  rule  of  the  House,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  given  to 
the  committees  on  the  special  departments  concerned.  Scarcely 
less  important  than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  though 
scarcely  so  busy  aa  it,  is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  charge  of  questions  of  taxation. 

The  House  has  to  depend,  just  as  the  Senate  does,  upon  its 
standing  committees  for  information  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
government  and  the  policy  of  the  executive  departments,  and  is 
just  as  often  and  as  much  embanassed  because  of  its  entire  ex' 
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elusion  from  easy,  informal,  and  regular  interoourBe  with  the  do- 
partmentB.  They  cannot  advise  the  House  unless  they  are  asked 
for  their  advice  j  and  the  House  cannot  ask  for  their  advice 
except  iodirectly  through  its  committees,  or  formally  by  requir- 
ing written  reporta. 

Aoti  of  Congren.  —  In  order  to  become  a  lav  or  Act  of 
Congress  a  bill  must  pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  signature 
of  the  President.  Such  is  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation. 
But  the  President  may  withhold  his  signature,  and  in  that  case 
the  measure  which  he  has  refused  to  sanction  must  receive  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  bouse,  given  upon  a 
reconsideration,  before  it  can  go  upon  the  statute  book.  The 
President  is  given  ten  days  for  the  consideration  of  each  measure. 
If  he  take  no  action  upon  it  within  the  ten  days,  or  if  within 
that  period  he  sign  it,  its  provisions  become  law ;  if  within  the 
ten  days  he  inform  Congress  by  special  message  that  he  will 
not  sign  the  bill,  returning  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated 
with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not  signing  it,  another 
passage  of  the  meaaure  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  In  each 
house  is  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  ways  in  which  a  bill  may  become 
law ;  either  (a)  by  receiving  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each 
house,  and  the  signature  of  the  President,  appended  within  ten 
days  after  its  passage  by  the  houses ;  or  (b)  by  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  in  each  house,  and  not  being  acted  upon  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  passage;  or  (c)  by  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  after  having  been 
refused  signature  by  the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  pas- 
sage by  a  majority  in  each  house.  If  Congress  adjourn  before  the 
expiratiop  of  the  ten  days  allowed  the  President  to  consider  bills 
sent  him,  such  bills  lapse  unless  he  has  signed  them  before  the 
adjournment. 

Neither  house  can  do  any  business  (except  send  for  absent 
members  or  adjourn)  unless  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
present,  —  a  majority  being  in  the  case  of  all  our  legislatures, 
both  state  and  federal,  the  necessary  quorum. 

In  the  practice  of  some  foreign  legislatures  the  quorum  is 
much  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members.     In  the  English  House 
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of  Commoiia,  for  instance,  it  is  only  forty  members,  although  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  seven 
hundred  and  seven. 

When  it  is  said  that  under  certain  circumatauces  a  bill  must  be 
passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  order  to  become  a  law,  it  is 
understood  to  meaJi  that  it  must  be  voted  for  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  not  neccBsarily  by  that  proportion  of  the  whole 
membership  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  bills  which  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sign,  however,  the  Constitution  expressly  says 
that  it  cannot  be  made  law  unless  a  second  time  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  house. 

A  bill  may  '  originate '  in  either  house,  unless  it  be  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  raising  of  revenue.  In  that  case  it  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentativea,  though  the  Senate  may  propose 
what  amendments  it  pleases  to  a  revenue  bill,  as  to  any  other 
which  comes  to  it  from  the  House. 

If  one  of  the  houses  pass  a  bill,  and  the  other  house  amend  it, 
the  changes  so  proposed  must  be  adopted  by  the  house  in  which 
the  bill  originated  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  President  and  be 
made  a  law.  When  the  two  houses  disagree  about  amendments 
they  appoint  conference  committees;  that  is  to  say,  each  house 
appoints  a  committee  to  consult  with  a  similar  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  house,  to  see  what  can  be  done  towards  bring- 
ing about  an  agreement  between  the  two  houses  upon  the  points 
in  dispute. 

The  Federal  Jodioiary ;  ita  Jariadiotion.  —  The  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  nine  Circuit 
Courtsof  Appeals,  nine  Circuit  Courts,  eighty-three  District  Courts, 
and  a  Court  of  Claims,  Its  organization  and  functions  rest  more 
than  do  those  of  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment upon  statute  merely,  instead  of  upon  constitutional  pro- 
vision. The  Constitution  declares  that  "the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall. be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time, 
ordain  and  establish,"  and  tlmt  "  the  judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior, 
and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  iu 
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office."  It  provides  also  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal 
government  ahall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  which  may 
arise  under  the  Conatitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
S^tes ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambaasadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls ;  to  all  admiralty  and  maritime  cases  ;  to  controver- 
sies in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state 
(the  state  being  the  suitor),  between  citizens  of  different  states, 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
from  different  ptates,  and  between  a  state  or  its  citizens  and  for- 
eign states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  And  it  directs  that  in  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in 
cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction ;  while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  to  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction  only,  "with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 
regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

The  judicial  power  of  the  federal  government  is  thus  made  to 
embrace  two  distinct  classes  of  cases :  (a)  those  in  which  it  is 
manifestly  proper  that  its  authority,  r.^ther  than  the  authority  of 
a  state,  should  control,  because  of  tlie  nature  of  the  questions  in- 
volved: for  instance,  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  navigable 
waters  being  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
authorities ;  and  cases  arising  out  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  conflicting  grants  made  by 
different  states.  (6)  Those  in  which,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  the  state  courts  could  not  properly  be  allowed 
jurisdiction  ;  cases  affecting,  for  instance,  foreign  ambassadors, 
who  are  accredited  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
with  whom  our  only  relations  are  national  relations,  whose  privi- 
leges rest  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  they  represent ;  or 
cases  in  which  the  state  courts  could  not  have  complete  jurisdic- 
tion because  of  the  residence  of  the  parties ;  for  instance,  suits 
arising  between  citizens  of  different  states.  It  is  always  open  to 
the  choice  of  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  sue  a  citizen  of  another  state 
in  the  courts  of  the  latter's  own  domicile,  but  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  the  special  forum  provided  for  such  cases. 

Power  of  CtmgTtn  over  the  Jndioiary. — But  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  leave  Congress  quite  free  to  distribute 
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the  powers  thus  set  forth  among  the  courts  for  whose  organization 
it  is  to  provide,  and  even,  if  it  ao  chooses,  to  leave  some  of  them 
entirely  in  abeyance.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  defines 
the  sphere  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  may 
fill,  while  Congress  determines  how  much  of  that  sphere  shall 
actually  be  occupied,  by  what  courts  and  in  what  manner,  subject 
to  what  rules  and  limitations. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  Confess 
determines  not  only  what  courts  shall  be  created  ir.ferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  also  of  what  number  of  judges  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  shall  consist,  what  their  compensation  and  procedure 
shall  be,  and  what  their  specific  duties  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  might  also  determine,  should  it  see  fit,  what  qualifica- 
tions should  be  required  of  occnpants  of  the  supreme  bench. 

The  H«i«Hiig  Federal  Coiirti. — In  pursuance  of  these 
powers.  Congress  has  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of  September, 
1789,  and  the  Acts  amendatory  thereto  upon  which  the  national 
judiciary  system  now  rests.  In  1911  all  previous  legislation  was 
codified  and  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  courts 
were  greatly  modified.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  eight  associate  justices ;  it  is  required  to  hold  annual 
sessions  in  the  city  of  Washington  —  sessions  which  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  October  —  any  six  of  the  justices  consti- 
tuting a  quorum.  Next  below  the  Supreme  Court  are  nine  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal.  The  territory  of  the  United  States,  includuig 
Alaska,  Porto  Bico,  and  Hawaii,  is  divided  into  nine  circuits,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of 
two  judges  in  the  fourth  circuit,  three  judges  in  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  circuits  and  of  four  judges  in  the  second, 
seventh,  and  eighth  circuits. 

The  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  allotted  among  the  circuits  by  order  of  the  cotirt ;  the  chief 
justice  and  the  associate  justices  assigned  to  each  circuit  are  com- 
petent to  sit  as  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  within  their 
respective  circuits  and  when  so  sitting  shall  preside.  In  case  the 
full  court  is  not  made  up,  one  or  more  district  judges  shall  sit  in 
the  court. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
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revieir  by  appeal  oi  writ  of  error  final  deciaiona  in  the  District 
Courts  which  may  not  be  appealed  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal are  final ;  they  may,  however,  certify  to  the  Supreme  Court 
such  questions  of  law  as  they  may  deem  best. 

The  nine  circuits  are  divided  into  eighty-three  districts,  which, 
like  Congressional  districts,  never  cross  state  lines ;  and  for  each 
of  these  districts  there  has  been  established  a  district  court. 
Some  of  the  less  populous  states  constitute  each  a  single  district ; 
others  are  divided  into  two,  while  still  others  furnish  sufficient 
business  to  warrant  their  being  divided  into  four.  The  District 
courts  are  the  lowest  courts  of  the  federal  series,  and  have  their 
own  separate  judges. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established  in  1855,  to  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  necessity  of  determining  the  validity  of  claims  against 
the  United  States,  for  the  settlement  or  adjudication  of  which  no 
provision  had  been  made.  It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associates,  and  sits  always  in  Washington.  Pension  claims,  war 
claims,  and  claims  already  rejected  were  excluded  from  its  juris- 
diction ;  but  all  other  claims  against  the  United  States,  which  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  settled  by  an  ordinary  suit 
at  law,  in  equity,  or  in  admiralty  (if  the  United  States  were  suable 
like  an  individual)  are  referred  to  it.  In  some  instances  it  is 
authorized  to  enter  judgment ;  in  others  it  can  only  find  the  facts ; 
but  in  either  case  the  claimant  must  wait  for  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  is  composed  of  a  presiding  judge 
and  four  associates.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  the  classification  of  imported  goods  and  the  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed thereon  under  such  classifications.  The  court  is  always 
open  for  business  and  sessions  may  be  held  in  any  circuit  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court. 

The  division  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal  and  the  District  courts  is  effected  by  act  of  Congress; 
and,  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  vest  in  the  courts 
complete  jurisdiction  over  aii  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  but  has  given  to  each 
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court  power  in  certaio  specified  cases,  and  left  the  rest  in  abey- 
ance, it  would  be  impoBsible  to  give  in  brief  compass  a  detailed 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts.  It  must  suffice 
for  present  purposes  to  say,  that  the  District  courts  are  given 
cognizance  of  all  ordinary  civil  cases  falling  within  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  of  all  common  law  suits  brought  by  the  United  States, 
all  torts  under  international  law  or  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  suits  against  consuls  or  vice  consuls,  land  condemnations, 
and  all  cases  brought  under  the  civil  rights  laws ;  and  that  they 
have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  postal  law  cases,  prize  cases, 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  and  suits  against  the  United  States 
for  money  claims  not  exceeding  SjlO,000,  The  Circuit  Courts  are 
given  appellate  jurisdiction  only. 

All  judges  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  and  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  during 
good  Itehavior.  There  are  in  all  e^hty-three  federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts, and  for  each  of  these,  as  a  rule,  a  special  district  judge  is 
appointed,  though  in  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  country  it 
is  customary  to  have  more  than  one  judge  hold  court  in  a  district 
Thus  at  present  there  are  one  hundred  and  four  district  judges. 

Federal  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are,  so  to  say,  interchange- 
able. When  necessary,  a  district  judge  can  go  into  another  dis- 
trict than  his  ownand  either  aid  or  replace  the  district  judge  there. 
A  district  judge  may  also,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  sit  as  circuit  judge ;  and  a  circuit  judge  may,  in  his  turn, 
upon  occasion  hold  District  court  This  seems  the  less  anomalous 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  earliest  arrangement  was  for  the 
district  judges  to  hold  Circuit  court  always  in  the  absence  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  circuit,  or  in  conjunction 
with  them,  and  that  special  circuit  judges  were  appointed  only 
because  of  the  necessity  for  more  judges  consequent  upon  a  rapid 
increase  of  federal  judicial  business. 

The  Siitriot  Attorney  and  the  Xanhal.  —  Every  district 
has  its  own  federal  district  attorney  and  its  own  United  States 
marahal,  both  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  federal  district  attorney  to  prosecute  all  offenders 
against  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  conduct  all 
civil  cases  instituted  in  his  district  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
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and  to  appear  for  the  defence  in  all  cases  instituted  against  the 
United  States;  to  appear  in  defence  of  revenue  officeis  of  the 
United  States  where  they  are  sued  for  illegal  action,  etc.  The 
marshal  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  federal  Circuit  and 
District  courts.  He  executes  all  their  orders  and  processes,  arrests 
and  keeps  all  prisoners  chained  with  criminal  violation  of  federal 
law,  etc.,  and  has  within  each  state  the  same  powers,  within 
the  scope  of  United  States  law,  that  the  sheriff  of  that  state 
has  under  the  laws  of  the  st&t«.     He  is  the  federal  sheriff. 

The  orders  and  processes  of  a  state  court  are  binding  and  operar 
tive  only  within  the  state  to  which  the  court  belongs ;  the  orders 
and  piocesses  of  United  States  courts,  on  the  contrary,  are  bind- 
ing and  operative  over  the  entire  Union. 

The  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  territories 
are  courts  of  the  United  States,  but  they  are  not  federal  courts; 
they  bear,  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  the  character 
of  state  and  federal  courts  united.  The  only  laws  of  the  terri- 
tories and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  laws  of  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  the  legislatures  of  the  territories  act  under 
statutory  grant  from  Congress.'  The  territorial  legislatures  are, 
so  to  say,  commissioned  by  Congress ;  and  the  laws  which  they 
pass  are  administered  by  judges  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  territorial  courts  and  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  not  come  within  the  view  of  the  Constitution  at  all.  With 
reference  to  them  Congress  acts  under  no  limitations  of  power 
whatever.  The  rule  of  tenure  during  good  behavior,  for  example, 
which  applies  to  all  judges  of  the  United  States  appointed  under 
the  Constitution,  does  not  apply  to  judges  of  the  territories  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term  of  of&ce  of  territorial  judges 
is  fixed  at  four  years.  The  federal  courts  sitting  in  the  states, 
and  the  United  States  courts  established  in  the  territories,  ought 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  parts  of  the  same  system,  although  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  for  both. 

The  procedure  of  a  federal  court  follows,  aa  a  rule,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courte  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  sitting ;  and 

1  CoDgreaB  early  enacted  that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
continue  to  live  under  tbe  laws  wliich  had  previousl j  had  force  In  the  District 
before  its  cesaion  to  (be  federal  government. 
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Btate  law  is  applied  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  all  mat- 
ters not  touched  by  federal  enactment.  Juries  are  constituted, 
testimony  taken,  ailment  heard,  etc.,  for  the  most  patt,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  state  courts ;  so  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
both  as  regards  the  outward  forms  observed  and  the  principles 
applied,  a  federal  court  is  domestic,  not  foreign,  to  the  state  in 
which  it  acts. 

It  is  not  within  the  privilege  of  Congress  to  delegate  to  the 
courts  of  the  states  the  functions  of  courts  of  the  United  States  ; 
for  the  Constitution  distinctly  provides  that,  besides  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  shall  be  no  coiirt  authorized  to  exercise  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  except  such  as  Congress  "  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  estaUiah."  The  adoption  of  state  courts 
by  Congress  is  excluded  by  plain  implication.  A  very  interesting 
contrast  is  thus  established  between  the  federal  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  federal  judicial  systems  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

The  Federal  Executive.  — "  The  executive  power,"  says 
the  Constitution,  "  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  who  "  shall  hold  his  office  during  a  term  of 
four  years."  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  actually  to 
exercise  the  whole  executive  power.  The  President  is  assisted 
by  numerous  heads  of  departments  to  whom  falls  so  large  a  part 
of  the  actual  duties  of  administration  that  it  has  become  substan- 
tially correct  to  describe  the  President  as  simply  presidii^  over 
and  controlling  by  a  general  oversight  the  execution  of  the  law  ; 
which  is  doubtless  all  that  the  sagacious  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expected.  The  Vice-President  has  no  part  in  the  executive 
function.  He  is  the  President's  substitute,  and  is  chosen  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  President  is  chosen. 

Election  of  a  Fmidenl — The  choice  is  not  direct  by 
the  people,  but  indirect,  through  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 
In  each  state  there  are  elected  as  many  electors  as  the  state  has 
representatives  and  senators  in  Congress,  the  "electoral  vote" 
of  ea  ih  state  being  thus  equal  to  its  total  representation  in  Con- 
gress, 

The  electors  are  voted  for  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Slonday  of  November  in  the  year  which  immediately  precedes 
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the  expiiatioD  of  a  presidential  term.  They  asseiiible  in  the 
several  state  capitals  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  Becond  Monday 
of  the  January  following.  Their  votes  are  counted  iu  the  house 
of  Congress  sitting  in  joint  session  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
the  following  February.  The  President  ia  inaugurated  on  the 
fourth  of  March, 

?raotioal  Operation  of  the  Flan :  the  Party  Conventioiu.  — 
The  original  theory  of  this  arrangement  was  that  each  elector 
was  really  to  exercise  an  independent  choice  in  the  votes  which 
he  cast,  voting  for  the  men  whom  his  own  judgment  had  selected 
for  the  posts  of  President  and  Vice-President,  In  fact,  however, 
the  electors  only  register  party  decisions  made  durii^  the  pre- 
vious summer  in  national  conventions.  Each  party  holds  during 
that  summer  a  great  convention  composed  of  party  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  nominates  the  candidates  of  its  choice 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  The  electors,  again,  are, 
in  their  turn,  cliosen  according  to  the  nominations  of  party  con- 
ventions in  the  several  states ;  and  the  party  whicli  gains  the 
most  electors  in  the  November  elections  puts  its  candidates  into 
of&oa  through  their  votes,  which  are  cast  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  party  conventions  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  party  con- 
ventions, of  which  the  Constitution  knows  nothing,  are  in  fact  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  election. 

Qoalifioations  for  the  Offioe  of  President.  —  "No  person, 
except  a  natural-boin  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
that  of&ce  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  been  fourteen-  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States."  1  In  respect  of  age  there  is  here  only  a  slight  advance 
upon  the  qualifications  required  of  a  senator.;  in  respect  of  citi- 
zenship it  is  very  much  more  rigorous  than  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

It  is  provided  bj  (he  Coiistitution  that  tlie  compensation  received  hj 
judges  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  terms  of 
ofBce ;  conceming  the  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  much  briefer, 

■  Constitution,  Art  II.,  sec.  i.,  par.  6. 
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it  is  provided  tbtt  Itis  compensation  sluJI  neither  be  diminished  nor  in- 
ereoKd  during  hia  tenn. 

Dntiw  and  Fowen  of  the  Preiideiit.  —  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  see  that  the  kws  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  executed ;  he  is  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ; 
he  is  to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  receiving 
all  foreign  ministers  and  being  authorized  to  make  treaties  with 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  he  is  to  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  of  the  federal  government ;  and  he  may  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons.  The  Constitution  makes  all  his  appoints 
meats  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate;  but  it  also  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  remove  from  the  superintending  view  of 
the  Senate  the  filling  of  all  inferior  of&cial  positions,  by  vesting 
the  appointment  of  such  subordinate  officers  as  it  thinks  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislation  has  relieved  the 
Senate  of  the  sopervision  of  the  vast  majority  of  executive 
appointments.  The  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  stilt  neces- 
sary to  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  of  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  chief  military,  naval,  and  departmental  officials,  of  the 
principal  post-office  and  customs  officers,  —  of  all  the  more 
important  servants  of  the  general  government:  but  these  con- 
stitute only  a  minority  of  all  the  persons  receivii^  executive 
appointment.  The  majority  are  appointed  without  legislative 
oversight 

The  unfortunate,  the  demoralizing  influences  which  have  been 
allowed  to  determine  executive  appointments  since  President 
Jackson's  time  have  affected  appointments  made  subject  to  the 
Senate's  confirmation  hardly  less  than  those  made  without  its 
codperation ;  senatorial  scrutiny  has  not  proved  effectual  for 
securing  the  proper  constitution  of  the  public  service.  Indeed, 
the  "  courtesy  of  the  Senate,"  —  the  so-called  "  courtesy "  by 
which  senators  allow  appointments  in  the  several  states  to  be 
regulated  by  the  preference  of  the  senators  of  the  predominant 
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party  from  the  states  concerned,  has  frequently  threatened  to  add 
to  the  impropei  motives  of  the  Executive  the  equally  improper 
motives  of  the  Senate. 

Baform  of  Kethoda  of  Appointment  to  Federal  Offices.  — 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  vacious  times  to  reform 
by  law  the  system  of  appointments  have  not  been  directed 
towards  the  higher  offices  filled  with  t.he  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  only  towards  those  inferior  offices  which  are  filled  by  the 
single  authority  of  the  President  or  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments ;  have  touched  in  their  results,  indeed,  only  the  less 
important  even  among  those  of&cea.  The  Act  which  became  law 
in  June,  1883,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "  Pendleton  Act,"  may 
be  said  to  cover  only  '  employees ' :  it  does  not  affect  any  person 
really  in  authority,  though  it  does  afFect  a  large  body  of  federal 
servants.  It  provides,  in  brief,  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  Civil 
Service  Cvmmiasitm  consisting  of  three  persons,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party, 
under  whose  recommendation,  as  representatives  of  the  President, 
selections  shall  be  made  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  federal  serv- 
ice upon  the  basis  of  competitive  examination.  It  forbids  the 
solicitation  of  money  from  employees  of  the  government  for 
political  uses,  and  all  active  party  service  on  the  part  of  membera 
of  the  civil  administration.  It  endeavors,  in  short,  to  "  take  the 
civil  service  out  of  politics." 

The  carrying  out  of  those  portions  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  the 
method  of  choosing  public  ofBoers  is,  however,  almost  entirely  subject  lo 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Constitution  vests  in  him  the  power 
of  appointment,  subject  to  no  limitation  except  the  possible  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  An;  Act  which  assumes  to  prescribe  the  manner 
In  which  the  President  shall  make  his  choice  of  public  eervante  must, 
therefore,  be  merely  advisory.  The  Fresident  may  accept  its  directiong 
nr  not  as  he  pleases.  The  only  force  that  can  hold  him  to  the  observance 
of  its  principle  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

The  Prealdentjal  Succaasioii-  —  In  case  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  of  both  the  President  and  Vioe-Pre^dent,  the 
office  of  President  is  to  be  filled  ad  interim  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or,  if 
he  cannot  act,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or,  in  case  he  cannot  act,  bj 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  so  on,  in  Bucceselon,  by  the  Attorney-General, 
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the  Postmaster-General,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretarr  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  None  of  these  ofBcers  can  act,  however,  unless 
he  have  the  quaMcatioiiB  aa  to  a^,  citizenship,  and  residence  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  occupants  of  the  presidential  chair.  Until  1888,  the 
'  succession '  passed  finrt  to  the  preaident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and, 
failing  liim,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  was 
found  inconvenient,  because  there  are  intervals  now  and  again  when  there 
is  neltlier  a  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  nor  a  Speaker  of  the 
House.  These  officers,  moreover,  are  bj  no  means  always  of  the  same 
political  party  aa  the  President  and  Vice-President.  Some  doubt  was  felt, 
too,  as  to  whether  they  were  '  oCBcers '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  clause  in  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  designate  the 
'officers'  upon  whom  in  such  cases  the  pte^dential  office  was  to  devolve. 

Belatioiu  of  the  Exeoative  to  Congreu.  —  The  only  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Constitution  coacernisg  the  relation  of 
the  President  to  Congress  are  these :  that,  "  he  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient";  and  that  "he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them," 
in  extra  session,  "and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper  "  (Art.  II.,  sec.  iii.).  His 
power  to  inform  Congress  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
to  recommend  to  it  the  passage  of  measures  is  exercised  only  in 
annual  and  special '  messages.' 

Waidiington  and  John  Adams  interpreted  this  clause  to  mean  that 
they  might  address  Congress,  in  person,  as  the  sovereign  in  England  may 
do  :  and  their  aiuual  communications  to  Congress  were  spoken  addresses. 
But  Jefferson,  the  third  President,  being  an  ineffective  speaker,  this  habit 
was  discontinued,  and  the  faahion  of  written  messages  was  inaugurated 
and  Qrmlj  established.'  (Compare  page  IQS. )  Possibly,  had  the  President 
not  so  closed  the  matter  agi^nst  new  adjustments,  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
sUtution  might  legitimately  have  been  made  the  foundation  for  a  much 
more  bahitual  and  informal,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  much  more  public 
and  responsible,  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress.    Having  been  interpreted,  however,  to  exclude  the  President  from 

i  President  Wilson  reverted  to  the  original  practice,  and  has  read  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress. 
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&nj  but  the  most  lonnaJ  and  ineffectual  utterance  of  advice,  our  federal 
executive  and  legLsIature  have  been  shut  oS  from  cotiperation  Euid  mutual 
confidence  to  an  extent  to  which  no  other  modern  system  furnishes  a 
parallel.  In  all  other  modern  governinentH  the  heads  of  the  administraWve 
departments  are  given  the  right  to  dt  in  the  legislative  body  and  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings.  The  legislature  and  executive  are  thus  sssociaied 
in  such  a  wa;  that  the  ministers  of  state  can  lead  the  bouses  without 
dictating  to  them,  and  the  ministeis  themselves  be  controlled  without 
being  misunderstood,  —  in  such  a  wa;  that  the  two  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment wlilch  should  be  most  closely  coordinated,  the  part,  namely,  by 
which  the  laws  are  made  and  the  part  by  which  the  laws  are  executed, 
may  be  kept  in  close  harmony  and  intimate  cooperation,  giving  coherence 
to  the  action  of  the  one  and  energy  to  the  action  of  the  other. 

The  ExeontiTe  Separtmenta. — The  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  provide  for  the  creation  of  executive  departments, 
but  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  such  departments  will  be  created. 
Thus  it  says  (Art.  II.,  sec.  ii.,  par.  1,  2)  that  the  Fresident  "  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,"  and  that  Congress  may  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  it  may  see  fit  "  in  the  heads 
of  departments."  The  executive  departments  consequently  owe 
theii  creation  and  organization  to  statute  only. 

The  first  Congress  erected  three  such  departments,  namely, 
the  departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War ;  providii^, 
besides,  for  the  creation  and  exercise  of  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  but  not  erecting  a  Department  of  Justice.  In  1798  the 
management  of  the  navy,  which  had  at  first  been  included  in  the 
duties  of  the  War  Department,  was  intrusted  to  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy ;  in  1829  the  post-office,  which  had  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  Treasury,  was  created  an  independent  Department ; 
and  in  1849  a  Department  of  the  Interior  was  organized  to  receive 
a  miscellany  of  functions  not  easy  to  classify,  except  in  the  fea^ 
ture  of  not  belonging  properly  within  any  department  previously 
created.'    In  1870  the  Attorney-General  was  put  at  the  head  of  a 

<  A  character  like  that  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  interesting 
to  remark,  may  be  attributed  to  some  corresponding  department,  bearing 
either  this  name  or  a  name  of  like  significance,  in  almost  every  other  modem 
government.  There  is  everywhere  some  department  of  state  to  receive 
functions  not  otherwise  specially  disposed  of. 
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re^arly  constituted  Department  of  Justice;  and  in  1889  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  wbich  had  existed  as  a  subordinate 
executive  bureau  since  1862,  was  given  full  standing  under  a 
Secretary  of  '  cabinet '  rank ;  in  1903  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Labor  -w&a  established,  and  in  1913  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

We  have,  thiia,  at  present,  ten  executive  departments, 
viz. :  (1)  A  Department  of  State,  which  is  what  would  be  called  in 
most  other  governments  our  '  foreign  office,'  having  charge  of  all 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries. 

(3)  A  Department  of  the  Treaaury,  which  is  the  financial 
^eocy  of  the  government,  and  whose  functions  cover  the  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  accruing  through  the  customs  duties 
and  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  their  safe  keeping  and  their 
disbursement  in  accordance  with  the  appropriations  from  time  to 
time  made  by  Congress ;  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  all  de- 
partments ;  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  national  banks 
and  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States ;  the  coinage  of  money ; 
and  the  collection  of  certain  industrial  and  other  statistics.  This 
Department,  therefore,  contains  within  it  the  treasury  and  comp- 
trolling  functions  which  in  the  states  are  separated. 

To  this  Department  is  attached  also  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving,  by  which  all  the  printing  of  the  paper  currency, 
bonds,  and  revenue  stamps  of  the  government  is  done. 

(3)  A  D^artnwntof'War,  which  has  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  defences  of  the  Union.  It  has  charge  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  supervision  of  the  various 
military  schools  to  which  Congress  gives  aid. 

(4)  A  Department  of  the  Navy,  which  has  charge  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  general  government ;  and  which  has  charge  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  the  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport. 

(5)  A  Department  of  Jutioe,  from  which  emanates  all  the 
legal  advice  of  which  the  federal  authorities  stand  in  need  at  any 
time,  and  to  which  is  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  conduct  of 
all  litigation  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  concerned.  To 
it  are  subordinate  all  the  marshals  and  district  attorneys  of  the 
United  States,  —  all  ministerial,  non-judicial  law  officers,  that  is, 
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ill  the  service  of  the  goTemment  It  may  be  compendiously  de- 
scribed as  the  lawyer  force  of  the  government.  It  is  presided  over 
by  an  Attorney-General,  all  the  other  depaitmenta,  except  the 
Post-Office,  being  under  'Secretaries.' 

(6)  A  Foat-offlw  Department,  under  a  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, whieh  is  charged  with  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  letters 
and  parcels,  with  the  transmission  of  money  by  means  of  cei'tain 
'  money  orders '  issued  by  the  Department,  or  under  cover  of  a 
careful  system  of  registration,  and  with  making  the  proper  postal 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries.' 

These  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  may  be  made  with- 
out the  full  formalities'of  treaty,  the  consent  of  the  President 
alone  being  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  international 
agreements  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  facilitation 
of  the  functions  of  the  Department.  The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  to  which  most  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  belong,  -  The  central  ofBce  of  this 
Union  is  under  the  management  of  the  Swiss  administration. 
Its  administrative  expenses  are  defrayed  by  contribution  of  the 
various  governments  belonging  to  the  Union. 

(7)  A  Department  of  the  Interior,  f?htch  has  chaise: 

(I)  Of  the  management  of  the  public  lands  {General  Land  Office) ; 

(II)  Of  the  government's  dealings  with  the  Indians,  a  function 
which  is  exercised  through  a  special  Commissioner  of  Indian 
ASairs  in  Washington  and  various  agencies  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Indian  country. 

It  is  through  this  Indian  Bureau,  for  example,  that  all  laws  con- 
cerning the  settlement,  assistance,  or  supervision  of  the  tribes  are 
administered,  as  well  as  all  laws  concerning  the  payment  of 
claims  made  upon  the  federal  government  for  compensation  for 
depredations  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  laws  touching  the 
distribution  and  tenure  of  land  among  the  Indians. 

(Ill)  Of  the  paying  of  pensions  and  the  distribution  of  bounty 
lands,  a  function  which  it  exercises  through  a  special  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions ;  (IV)  Of  the  issuing  and  recording  of  patents 
and  the  preservation  of  the  models  of  all  machines  patented. 
For  the  performance  of  these  duties  there  is  a  Patent  Office. 
(V)  Of  the  keeping  and  distribution  of  all   public  documents 
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(SuperintendttU  of  PiMic  Documenis) ;  (VI)  Of  the  collection 
of  statistical  and  other  infotmation  concerning  education, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  information  so  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  advance  and  systematization  of  education 
throughout  the  country  (The  Office  of  Education) ;  (VII)  Of  the 
superintendence  of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
the  Columbia  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  (VIII)  Of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  ;  (IX)  Of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  the  Howard 
University. 

Many  of  these  subdivisionB  of  the  Interior,  through  in  strict^ 
ness  subject  to  the  (Tversight  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  in  reality  a  very  considerable  play  of  independent 
movement. 

(8)  A  Department  of  Agrionltnre,  which  is  charged  with 
furthering  in  every  possible  way,  by  the  collection  of  information 
not  only,  but  also  by  the  prosecution  of  scientific  investigation 
with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  etc.,  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  under  which  there  are  maintained  a 
special  Forest)-}/  Division,  and  the  national  Weather  Bureau. 

(9)  A  Department  of  Commerce.  —  By  an  Act  of  1903  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  established  which  in 
1913  was  divided,  the  Department  of  Labor  becoming  a  separate 
Department.  It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping  and  fishing 
industries  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Treasury  Department 
there  have  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
Light-House  Board  and  Establishment,  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  United  States  Shipping 
Commissioners,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey ;  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Cen- 
sus OfBce ;  from  the  Department  of  State,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce ;  and  under  it  were  placed  also  the  Fish  Commission, 
and  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

(10)  A  Department  of  Labor.  — In  1913  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  divided  and  a  separate  Department 
of  Labor  was  created,  charged  with  the  duty  to  foster,  promote 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wj^e  earners,  to  improve  their 
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working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment.  Under  its  direction  were  placed  the  Bureaux 
of  Labor  Statiatica,  Immigration,  Naturalization,  and  the  Chil- 
dren'b  Bureau. 

Set  apart  to  themselves,  and  therefore  without  representation 
in  the  Cabinet,  there  are  (1)  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commia- 
gkm,  a  Bemi-judicial  body  by  which  the  federal  statutes  forbid- 
ding unjust  discrimination  in  railway  rates  in  interstate  freight 
or  passenger  traffic,  prohibiting  certain  sorts  of  combinations  in 
railroad  management,  etc.,  are  interpreted  and  enforced.  (2)  The 
CivU  Service  Oommission,  by  which  the  Act  mentioned  on  page 
376  is  administered.  (3)  The  Crovemment  Printing  Office, 
which  prints  all  public  documents.  (4)  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  National  Museum,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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Feadaliim  is  Switierland.  —  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  towns  and  communes  of  the  country  now 
called  Switzerland  were  all  held  fast  in  the  meshes  of  the  feu- 
dal system.  Real  vaBsalage,  indeed,  such  as  the  low  countries  ot 
France  and  Germany  knew,  had  never  penetrated  to  all  the  val- 
leys of  the  Alp»;  many  a  remote  commune  had  uever  known  any- 
thing but  a  free  peasantry;  and  hardly  anywhere  near  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains  had  feudal  fealty  meant  what  it  meant 
elsewhere.  Still  great  neighbor  lords  and  monasteries  had  swept 
even  these  mountain  lands  at  least  nominally  within  their  over- 
lordships,  and  most  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  to-day  represent 
pieces  of  old  feudal  domains. 

Pint  HoTsmenta  towardi  Cantonal  Independence.  —  In 
1309,  however,  began  the  process  which  was  to  create  the  Switzer- 
land of  our  time.  In  that  year  the  Cantons  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  lying  close  about  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  won  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.  the  recognition  of  their  freedom  from  all 
supremacy  save  that  of  the  Empire  itself.  They  had  already, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  drawn  together  into 
a  league  which  was  to  prove  the  seed  of  the  modem  Confedeiuey. 
That  Confederacy  has  two  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  has 
brought  down  to  us,  through  an  almost  unbroken  tradition,  the 
republican  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it  has  by  slow 
processes  of  cautious  federation  drawn  together  into  a  real  union 
communities  the  most  diverse  alike  in  point  of  raoe,  of  langua^, 
and  of  institutions  without  destroying  their  individuality. 

The  Ftocmim  of  Confederftte  Orowth.  —  In  its  briefest 
terms  the  story  is  this.  The  Cantons  broke  from  the  toils  of  the 
887 
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feudal  system  while  still  in  possession  of  those  local  liberties 
which  the  disintegrateness  of  that  system  gave  leave  to  grow 
wherever  courageous  men  could  muster  numbers  enough  to  assert 
their  independence;  having  a  common  cause  against  the  feudal 
powers  about  them,  they  slowly  drew  together  to  each  other's 
support;  and,  having  allied  themselves,  they  went  on  to  show  the 
world  how  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  if  only  they  respect 
each  the  other's  liberties  as  they  would  have  their  own  respected, 
may  by  mutual  helpfulness  and  forbearance  build  up  a  union  at 
once  stable  and  free.  Several  centuries  elapsed  before  the  devel- 
opment was  complete,  for  the  Confederation,  as  finally  made  up, 
consisted  of  two  very  different  elements :  of  strong  and  for  the 
most  part  aristocratic  free  cities  and  of  quiet  rural  peasant 
democracies.  It  was  necessarily  a  long  time  before  even  common 
dangers  and  common  interests  brought  proud  Cantons  like  Bern 
and  aristocratic  cities  like  Geneva  into  cordial  relations  with 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  the  humble  originators  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  circumstances  constrained  and  wisdom  pre- 
vailed: so  that  union  was  at  last  achieved. 

French  Interference. — The  year  1513  may  be  taken  as 
marking  the  close  of  the  period  during  which  the  Confederacy 
won  the  place  it  was  always  to  keep  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 
In  that  year  the  League  was  joined  by  the  last  of  those  thirteen 
German  Cantons  which  were  to  constitute  its  central  membership 
down  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  not  till  1848,  however, 
that  its  constitution  was  put  upon  its  present  foundations;  and 
not  till  1874  that  that  constitution  received  at  all  points  its  pres- 
ent shape.  In  the  meantime  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
gave  direction  to  Swiss  affairs.  The  great  powers  had  recognized 
the  independence  of  Switzerland  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
1648.  The  thirteen  original  Cantons  had  received  great  French 
cities,  like  Geneva,  to  the  west,  and  various  Italian  lands,  to  the 
south,  either  into  close  alliance  or  into  fixed  subjection.  The 
French  Revolution  had  sent  French  troops  into  Switzerland,  in 
support  of  a  fruitless  attempt  to  manufacture  out  of  the  always 
stiffly  independent  Cantons,  hitherto  only  confederates,  a  com- 
pact and  centralized  'Helvetic  Republic,'  after  the  new  model 
just  set  up  in  unhappy  France  (1798-1802).     Napoleon  had  inter- 
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Tened  (1803-1814)  for  the  purpose  of  both  loosing  these  artificial 
bonds  aud  creating  a  new  cement  for  the  League  in  the  sliape  of 
a  common  allegiance  to  himself.  And,  in  1816,  the  pressure  of 
the  French  power  being  removed,  reaction  had  come.  The  irri- 
tated Cantons,  exasperated  by  the  forms  of  a  government  not  of 
theii  own  choosing,  bad  flung  apart,  to  the  practice  of  principles 
of  cantonal  sovereignty  broader,  extremer  even  than  those  upon 
which  they  had  based  their  Union  before  1798.  And  then  reac- 
tion, in  its  turn,  brought  its  own  penalties.  Troubles  ensued 
which  read  very  much  like  those,  so  familiar  to  Americans, 
which  forced  a  stiong  federal  government  upon  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Sonderhnnd  Tar.  —  It  was,  however,  differences  of 
religious,  not  of  political,  opinion  which  were  in  Switzerland  the 
occasion  of  the  strife  which  was  to  bring  union  out  of  disunion. 
After  the  power  of  N^apoleon  had  been  broken,  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  sought  to  readjust  all  the  arrangements  that  he 
had  disturbed,  and  Swiss  affairs  bad  not  been  overlooked.  The 
Cantons  were  induced  to  receive  Geneva,  Valais,  Neucli£ltel,  and 
the  territories  hitherto  held  as  dependencies,  into  full  confed- 
erate membership,  and  to  agree  to  a  Pact  (known  as  the  Pact  of 
1816)  which  gave  to  the  League,  with  its  increased  membership 
of  twenty-two  Cantons,  a  new  basis  of  union.  One  of  the  clauses 
of  that  Pact  contained  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  monasteries  still  maintained  in  the  Buman  Catholic 
Cantons:  and  upon  that  guarantee  were  based  the  hopes  of  all 
parties  for  peace  among  the  members  of  the  League.  But  the 
guarantee  was  broken  down.  The  wave  of  democratic  reform 
swept  steadily  and  resistlessly  through  Switzerland  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1830-1848,  and  where  the  Pi-otestant  and 
Soman  Catholic  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  popular  force  threat- 
ened not  a  few  of  the  oldest  foundations  of  the  mediasval  church. 
The  crisis  was  first  felt  in  Zttrich,  where  the  excesses  of  a  radical 
party  temporarily  in  control  brought  about,  in  1839,  a  violent 
reaction.  The  next  year  saw  the  disturbance  transferred  to 
Aargau.  There  the  anti-Catholic  party,  commanding,  during  a 
period  of  constitutional  revision,  a  narrow  popular  majority,  and 
exasperated  by  the  violent  opposition  tactics  of  the  clerical  party. 
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forced  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  eight  monasteries 
of  the  Canton.  The  Diet  of  the  Confederation  was  thereupon 
asked  by  the  aggrieved  party  whether  it  would  permit  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  the  Pact  of  1815.  It  was  forced  by  a  conflict  of 
intereBts  to  a  compromise,  agreeing  to  the  abolition  of  four  of 
Aargau's  eight  monasteries.  This  was  in  August,  1843.  The 
next  month  saw  the  formation  of  a  separate  League  (Sonderbund) 
by  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwal- 
d^n,  Luzem,  Freiburg,  Valais,  and  Zug.  The  deputies  of  these 
Cantons  were,  however,  slow  in  withdrawing  from  the  Diet,  and 
the  Diet  was  reluctant  to  come  to  open  strife  with  its  lecatcitrant 
members.  Four  years  this  league  within  a  league  was  permitted 
to  continue  its  obstructive  agitation.  But  at  last,  in  November, 
1847,  war  came, — a  sharp,  decisive  contest  of  only  eighteen  days' 
duration,  in  which  the  seceded  Cantons  were  overwhelmed  and 
forced  back  to  their  allegiance. 

The  Hew  Constitation.  —  Constitutional  revision  followed 
immediately.  The  Pact  of  1815  was  worn  out :  a  strong  and  pro- 
gressive constitution  had  become  a  necessity  which  not  even  the 
party  of  reaction  could  resist  or  gainsay.  By  the  Constitution  of 
1848  there  was  created,  out  of  the  old  discordant  Confederation 
of  States  (Slaatenbund)  the  present  federal  State  {Bundeastaat). 
That  Constitution,  as  modified  and  extended  by  the  impor- 
tant revision  of  1874,  is  the  present  Constitution  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Character  of  the  Conititntion.  —  The  federal  government 
thus  established  has  many  features  which  are  like,  as  well  as 
many  which  are  very  unlike,  the  familiar  features  of  our  own 
national  system.  It  has  had,  since  1874,  a  federal  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  in  many  important  fields  of  jurisdiction  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  the  land;  and  it  has  had  since  1848  a  Legislature 
consisting  of  two  branches,  or  Houses,  the  one  representative  of 
the  people,  the  other  representative  of  the  states  of  the  Confed- 
eration. The  popular  chamber  is  called  the  'National  Council' 
(der  Nationalrat),  the  federal  senate,  the  'Council  of  States' 
{der  StdndenU).  The  former  represents  the  people  as  a  whole ; 
the  latter,  the  States  as  constituent  members  of  the  Coufedera' 
tion. 
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Miiish  of  the  resembltuice  of  these  arrangementH  l«  our  own  is  due 
ts  imitation.  The  object  of  the  rBformen  of  1848  and  1874  nae 
not,  however,  to  AmericaniEe  their  government,  and  in  most  respects  it 
remains  diHtinctlvel;  Swiss. 

Kstionality  and  State  Soversignty. — Much  as  such  in- 
stitutions resemble  oui  own  federal  forms,  the  ConstitutioD  of 
Switzerland  rests  upon  federal  foundations  such  as  our  own  gov- 
ernment had  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  rather 
than  upon  national  concBptions  such  as  bava  dominated  us  since 
the  war  between  the  States.  The  Swiss  Constitution  does  indeed 
expressly  apeak  of  the  Swiss  nation,  declaring  that  "the  Swiss 
Confederacy  has  adopted  the  following  Ck>nstitution  with  a  view 
to  establishing  the  union  (BuTid)  of  the  Confederates  and  to  main- 
taining and  furthering  the  unity,  the  power,  and  the  honor  of  the 
Swiss  nation  " :  and  not  even  the  war  between  the  States  put  the 
word  nalUm  into  our  Constitution.  But  the  Constitution  of 
Switzerland  also  contains  a  distinct  and  emphatic  assertion  of 
that  principle  of  divided  sovereignty' which  is  so  much  less  fa- 
miliar to  us  now  than  it  was  before  1861.  It  speaks  of  the  Con- 
federation es  formed  by  "the  people  of  the  twenty-two  sovereign 
Cantons,"  and  it  explicitly  declares  that  "the  Cantons  are  sover- 
eign, so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  limited  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  exercise  as  such  all  rights  which  are  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  federal  ^power";  and  its  most  competent  inter- 
preters are  constrained  to  say  that  such  a  constitution  does  not 
erect  a  single  and  compacted  state  of  which  the  Cantons  are  only 
administrative  divisions,  but  a  federal  state,  the  units  of  whose 
membership  are  themselves  states,  possessed,  within  certain 
limits,  of  independent  and  supreme  power.  The  drift  both  of 
Switzerland's  past  history  and  present  purpose  is  unquestion- 
ably towards  complete  nationality;  but  her  present  Constitution 
was  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
nationalization;  and  it  does  not  yet  embody  a  truly  national 
organization  or  power. 

Large  Cenititntloual  Grants.  ~  At  the  same  time,  the 
grants  of  power  under  the  Swiss  Constitution  have  from  the  first 
been  both  larger  and  less  definite  than  those  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.     It  contains  such  indefinite 
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grants  as  these :  that  the  federal  legislature  shall  have  power  to 
pass  "  laws  and  resolutions  concerning  those  subjects  which  the 
Confederacy  is  commissioDed  by  the  federal  Constitution  to  act 
upon  ";  to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Cantons;  to  guar- 
antee the  constitutions  and  territories  of  the  Cantons ;  to  provide 
for  the  internal  safety,  order,  and  peace  of  the  country;  to  adopt 
any  measures  "  which  have  the  administration  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, the  guaranteeing  of  the  cantonal  constitutions,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  federal  duties  for  their  object";  and  to  effect  revi- 
sions of  the  federal  Constitution. 

It  adds  to  such  federal  powers  as  we  are  familiar  with 
the  authority  to  regulate  religious  bodies  and  monastic  orders, 
to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  estab- 
lish general  sanitary  regulations  in  the  case  of  certain  diseases, 
to  control  the  construction  and  operation  of  all  railroads,  to  regu- 
late labor  in  factories,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  insurance 
of  workmen,  and  to  legislate  throughout  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mercial law.  The  federal  government  is  given,  besides,  a  large 
power  of  superintendence.  It  has  supervision  of  streams  and 
forests,  and  of  the  more  important  roads  and  bridges;  it  has  the 
right  to  disapprove  of  and  annul  the  press  laws  of  the  several 
cantons,  and  their  regulations  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
residence  and  the  franchise  in  the  communes;  and  it  exercises 
in  many  another  matter  a  general  oversight  and  guardianship. 

Guarantee  of  Hht  Cantonal  Ckinstitntioni.  — The  Swiss  fed- 
eral Constitution  is  more  definite  in  guaranteeing  to  the  Cantons 
their  constitutions  than  our  federal  Constitution  is  in  guaranteeing 
to  the  States  "a  republican  form  of  government."  The  guarantee 
is  made  to  include  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  their  legal  and 
constitutional  rights;  the  exercise  of  those  rights  under  repre- 
sentative or  democratic  forms;  and  the  revision  of  any  cantonal 
constitution  whenever  an  absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Canton  desire  a  r 


This  '  guarantee '  is  not  used  or  understood  in  Switzerland  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Here  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  federal  government 
is  taken  for  granted,  unless  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  a  State 
are  challenged  as  unrepublican.  In  Switzerland  it  is  expected  that  each 
Canton  shall  seek  the  eiplicit  sanction  or  guarantee  o(  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  its  constitution,  and  even  for  each  amendment  as  added. 
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The  Cantonal  Gotebnhents. 

The  CHJitonal  Conititntioiu  and  the  Federal  Constitntioii. 
■^So  deeply  is  Swiss  federal  organization  rooted  in  cantonal 
precedents,  that  an  understanding  of  the  goveinment  of  the  Con- 
federation is  beat  gained  by  studying  first  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Cantons.  At  almost  all  points  the  federal  government 
exhibits  likeness  to  the  governments  of  the  Cantons,  out  of  whose  - 
union  it  has  grown.  As  our  own  federal  Constitution  may  be 
said  to  generalize  and  apply  colonial  habit  and  experience,  so  the 
Swiss  Constitution  may  be  said  to  generalize  and  apply  cantonal 
habit  and  experience :  though  both  our  own  Constitution  and  that 
of  Switzerland  have  profited  largely  by  foreign  example  also. 

In  some  respects  the  Swiss  Constitution  is  more  conserva- 
tive —  or,  if  you  will,  less  advanced  —  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  fought  for  union  in  Switzerland 
have  had  even  greater  obstacles  to  overcome  than  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  government  in  this 
country.  Differences  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  religion,  as 
well  as  stiffly  opposing  political  purposes,  have  offered  a  persist- 
ent resistance  to  the  strengthening  and  even  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal  power.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Confederation,  therefore,  boars  many  m»rks  of  compromise. 
It  gives  evidence  at  certain  points  of  incomplete  nationalization 
not  only,  but  even  of  imperfect  federalization.  Cantonal  insti- 
tutions are,  consequently,  upon  a  double  ground  entitled  to  be 
first  considered  in  a  study  of  the  governments  of  Switzerland. 
Both  their  self-assertive  vitality  and  their  direct  influence  upon 
federal  organization  make  them  the  central  subject  of  Swiss 
politics. 

Position  of  the  Legislative  Power.  — The  development  of 
political  institutions  has  proceeded  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  rather 
according  to  the  logic  of  practical  democracy  than  according  to 
the  logic  of  the  schools.  The  Swiss  have  not,  for  one  thing, 
hesitated  to  ignore  in  practice  all  dogmas  concerning  the  separa- 
tion of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions.  I  say  *in 
practice ' ;  for  in  theory  such  distinctions  are  observed.     The 
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constitutions  of  fully  half  the  Cantons  say  explicitly  that  legisU- 
tire,  executive,  aud  judicial  functions  ahall.be  kept  fundamen- 
tally distinct;  tint  in  the  practical  arrangements  actually  made 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  sharply  drawn.  The 
leading  principle  according  to  which  they  proceed  in  all  political 
arrangements  is,  that  in  every  department  of  affairs  the  people 
must,  either  immediately  or  through  representatives,  exercise  a 
direct,  positive,  effective  control.  They  do  not  hesitate,  there- 
'  fore,  to  give  to  their  legislative  bbdies  a  share  both  in  the  admin- 
istratioD  and  in  the  interpretation  of  laws;  and  these  bodies  are 
unquestionably  the  axes  of  cantonal  politics. 

A  Single  Honie.  —  A  very  great  variety  of  practice  marks 
the  organization  of  government  in  the  Cantons.  Each  Canton  has 
had  its  own  separate  history  and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  worked 
out  its  own  individual  political  methods.  But  there  is  one  point 
of  perfect  uniformity,  — the  Legislature  of  each  Canton  consists 
of  but  a  single  House.  The  two  Houses  of  the  federal  tegisla- 
tnre  have  been  made  after  foreign,  not  after  Swiss,  models.  In 
Uri,  Upper  and  Lower  Unterwalden,  Glarus,  and  Appenzell 
Interior  and  Exterior  this  single  lawmaking  body  is  the  Land»- 
gemeinde,  the  free  assembly  of  all  the  qualified  voters,  the  folk- 
moot  ;  but  in  the  other  Cantons  the  l^slative  assembly  is  repre- 
sentative. Representatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote  in  all 
the  Cantons,  and  in  ten  by  the  method  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. 

Elections  are  for  a.  term  which  varies  from  two  yeais  to  five  in  the 
dliferent  Cantons,  the  rule  being  a  term  of  from  three  to  four  years.  The 
number  of  representativea  beois  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
wblch  also  varies  aa  between  Cimton  and  Canton.  In  Zug  there  ia  one 
member  of  the  legislature  for  every  350  inhabitants ;  in  Bern  one  to  every 
8000.  As  a  result  ot  the  low  ratios,  the  cantonal  legislators  have  a  rela- 
tively large  membenhip.' 

In  most  of  the  Cantons  the  legislative  body  is  called  the  Great  Council 
(Orowrai) — the  executive  body  being  the  Lesser  Council — in  some  it  Is 
called  the  Cantonal  Council  {SantonsTat). 

Fnnotiona  of  the  Cantonal  Legialatnres.  —  The  functions 
of  these  councils  have  the  inclusiveness  characteristic  of  Swiss 
1  Brooks,  Oovemmeitt  and  Politics  of  Stotteerland,  p.  313. 
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political  organization.  Not  only  are  they  entrusted  with  euch 
legislative  power  as  the  people  are  willing  to  grant ;  they  also,  as 
a  rule,  select  many  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Canton, 
and  exercise,  after  such  election,  a  scrutiny  of  ad  minis  tra  tire 
affairs  vhich  penetrates  to  details  and  keeps  executive  action 
largely  within  their  control.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  can- 
tonal governmeut,  indeed,  that  the  executive  body — executive 
power,  as  we  shall  see,  being  vested  in  a  board  or  commission, 
not  in  an  individual  —  is  a  committee  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  —  a  committee  of  the  legislative  council.*  To  that 
council  they  are  responsible,  as  the  selectmen  of  a  New-England 
town  are  responsible  to  the  town-meeting  (page  341).i 

Ths  Exeovtivs  Power  is  collegiate  in  all  the  Cantons,  is 
exercised,  that  is,  not  by  a  single  individual  or  by  several  indi- 
viduals acting  independently  of  each  other,  but  by  a  commission. 
This  commission  is  variously  called  in  the  different  Cantons.  In 
some  it  is  known  as  the  "  Ijandammann  and  Council,"  in  others 
as  the  "Estates-Commission"  (Standeskommission),  in  some  as 
the  "  Smaller  Council " ;  but  in  most  as  the  "  Administrative 
Council "  (Regierungarat).  Its  term  of  oflice  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent Cantons  with  the  term  of  the  legislative  body,  with  which  it 
is  always  coincident;  but  the  custom  is  reelection,  so  that  the 
brief  tenure  does  not  in  practice  result  in  too  frequent  changes  in 
executive  personnel.  The  members  of  the  executive  have  always 
in  the  mountain  Cantons  been  chosen  by  the  people  themselves ; 
in  the  others  they  were  formerly  elected  always  by  the  legislative 
council  —  whence  the  name,  "  smaller  council,"  which  they  bear 
in  some  Cantons.  Now,  however,  direct  election  by  the  people 
has  been  substituted  in  all  but  two  of  the  Cantons.  Whether 
elected  by  the  people  or  by  the  Great  Council,  however,  the 
Administrative  Council  remains,  in  function,  a  committee  of  the 
legislative  body.  Its  members  freely  take  part  in  the  business 
of  legislation  and  in  the  debates  of  the  Great  Council.  It  in  fact 
originates  most  of  the  measures  of  each  session,  and  is  looked  to 
for  guidance  in  every  matter  of  consequence.  It  does  not  resign 
if  outvoted  upon  its  proposals.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  in 
most  of  the  Cantons  rather  as  a  business  head  than  as  a  body  of 
lOiellUp.  M. 
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party  leaders,  and  its  membership  is  usually  made  up,  uot  from 
one,  but  from  the  several  political  parties  of  the  Canton. 

The  Administrative  Council  usually  consists  of  from  five  to 
seven  members,  though  in  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Appenzell 
Interior  it  contains  nine,  and  in  Lower  Unterwalden,  eleven.  It 
has  proved  necessary  of  late  years  to  give  over  the  attempt  to 
act  in  all  matters  as  a  Board,  and  it  haa  become  usual  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  Council  among  departments.  But  these  depart- 
ments are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Council  as  a  whole, 
and  the  administration  of  a  canton  has  usually  a  very  real  cohe- 
rence *nd  an  intimate  eoSrdination. 

The  People's  Control  oTer  L^iilatiTe  Aotion.  —  Although 
the  people  have  delegated  tbeir  legislative  powers  to  representa' 
tive  chambers  in  all  the  Cantons  except  those  which  still  retain 
their  primitive  Landsgemeinden,  they  have  nevertheless  kept  in 
their  own  hands  more  than  the  mere  right  to  elect  representatives. 
The  largest  of  the  Cantons  (Bern)  has  but  a  little  more  than  half 
a  milliou  inhabitants ;  the  majority  of  the  Cantons  have  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  apiece ;  and  the  average  population,  taking 
big  and  little  Cantons  together,  is  only  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Their  average  area  scarcely  reaches  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  miles.  The  people  of  such  communities 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  affairs.  They  are  in  a  sense 
always  at  hand  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  public  business. 
Their  feelings  and  their  interests  arc  homogeneous,  and  there  is 
the  less  necessity  to  part  with  their  powers  to  representatives. 
In  seven  of  the  German  Cantons  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (tJie 
number  varies  from  one  to  twelve  thousand)  can  demand  a  popu- 
lar vote  upon  the  question  whether  the  Great  Council  shall  be 
dissolved  or  not;  and  if  the  vote  goes  in  the  affirmative  the 
chamber's  term  is  ended  and  a  new  election  takes  place  at  once. 
If  this  method  of  control  is  no  longer  used,  it  is  because  more 
effective  methods  have  been  substituted.  In  all  the  Cantons  the 
question  of  constitutional  revision  can  be  brought  to  popiUar 
vote  upon  petition,  and  the  revision,  if  undertaken,  may  go  any 
length  in  changing  or  reversing  the  processes  of  legislation. 

The  biitiatiTe :  ImperatiTe  Petition.  —  So  far  has  the 
apparent  logic  of  democracy  been  carried  in  Switzerland  that  the 
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people  exercise  in  several  ways  a  direct  part  in  lawmaking. 
The  right  of  petition,  which  is  recc^nized  in  every  country  where 
popular  rights  exist  at  all,  has  become  in  Switzerland  a  right  of 
initiative  in  legislation.  In  every  Canton  the  people  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  initiate  constitutional  reforms  by  petition ; 
and  in  all  except  Freiburg  the  same  right  has  been  established 
with  regard  to  the  revision  or  enactment  of  ordinary  laws.  In 
the  Confederation  petitions  signed  by  fifty  thousand  voters  have, 
since  1891,  been  imperative  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  legislation, 
specific  laws  may  be  proposed  by  petition,  in  all  the  Cantons 
except  the  one  I  have  named ;  the  legislature  must  submit  the 
law  proposed  to  the  popular  vote ;  and  its  adoption  at  the  polls 
puts  it  upon  the  statute  book. 

In  the  case  of  constitutional  amendments,  it  is  generally  pro- 
vided that  either  general  or  specific  chimges  may  be  proposed : 
that  is,  that  the  changes  may  be  proposed  either  in  general  terms 
or  in  definitive  and  final  form,  ready  for  adoption.  If  the  pro- 
posal is  couched  only  in  general  terms,  the  legislature  may  either 
formulate  the  desired  amendment  at  once  and  submit  it  to  the 
people,  or,  if  it  disapprove  of  the  chimge  proposed,  it  may  first 
submit  the  general  question  to  the  vote  of  the  electors.  If,  in  the 
latter  event,  the  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  legislature  must 
proceed  to  formulate  the  necessary  article  or  articles,  and  these 
must  be  submitted  in  their  definitive  shape  once  more  to  the 
popular  verdict  If  the  petition  itself  embody  a  specific  change 
already  drawn  and  formulated,  the  amendment  must  go  in  that 
shape  to  the  vote,  and  its  adoption  makes  it  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law.  The  number  of  signatures  required  for  these  im- 
perative petitions  varies  with  the  size  of  the  Cantons.  Petitions 
demanding  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Confederation 
must  be  signed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  not  less  ttian  fifty  thousand 
voters. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  use,  the  constitutional  initiative  in 
the  Confederation  gave  rise  to  severe  criticism  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
Jews,  under  the  disguise  of  forbidding  the  slaughtering  of  ani- 
mals l^  bleeding ;  but  since  1900  the  use  of  the  initiative  has 
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justified  itself.  "  The  measures  Bubmitted  daring  the  later  period 
weie  moderate  and  prc^ressive.  Those  which  failed  laid  an 
educational  foundation  for  reforms  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
in  the  not  distant  future,  while  the  two  successful  amendments 
lepresent  substantial  achievement." '  In  the  Cantons  the  expe- 
rience has  been  similar. 

The  Befarendnm.  —  In  every  Canton  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, except  Freibiii^  o°lyi  ^^^  right  of  the  people  to  have  all  im- 
portant legislation  referred  to  them  for  confirmation  or  rejection 
has  now  been,  in  one  form  or  another,  established  by  law.  In  the 
smaller  Cantons,  which  have  had,  time  out  of  mind,  the  ditectest 
forms  of  democracy,  this  legislation  by  the  people  is  no  new  thing ; 
they  have  always  had  their  Landsgemeinden,  their  assemblies  of 
the  whole  people,  and  the  legislative  function  of  their  Councils 
has  long  been  only  the  duty  of  preparing  laws  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people.  Among  the  Cantons  which  have  representa- 
tive institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Referendum  assumes  a 
different  form.  In  some  of  them  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  electors  only  when  their  submission  is  demanded  by 
petition,  with  the  requisite  number  of  signatures.  This  is  called 
the  '  optional '  oi  '  facultative '  Sejbrendum.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Cantons  (always  excepting  Catholic  and  conservative  Freiburg) 
substantially  all  substantive  changes  ia  the  laws  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  and  the  action  of  their  legislatures  is 
periodically  voted  upon.  This  is  known  as  the  '  obligatory '  Ref- 
erendum.* The  Federation  itself  has  had  the  optional  Referendum 
since  1874.  The  Referendum  is,  moreover,  everjrwhere  obligatory, 
whether  in  the  Confederation  or  in  the  several  Cantons,  in  the 
case  of  every  constitutional  change.  Administration  and  the 
ordinary  budget  are  usually  excepted  from  its  operation,  and  it  is 
made  to  apply,  within  the  field  of  ordinary  legislation,  only  to 
laws  of  a  general  character ;  bat  in  most  of  the  Cantons  it  is  made 
to  cover  also  all  appropriations  of  an  unusual  character  or  above 
a  certain  sum ;  and  in  Valais  it  applies  only  to  certain  fini^nraftl 
measures. 

'  Brooka,  Oovemment  and  PotttteM  of  Siolteerland,  p.  1S3. 

*  Eleven  Cantons  have  adopted  the  obligatory  Tsferendum  for  oidisH? 

leglBtatlon. 
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Origin  of  tht  Befsrendiuil.  —  The  term  Seferendum  is  as 

old  as  tlie  aix teen tli  century,  and  contains  a  reminiBcence  of  the 
strictly  federal  beginnings  of  gOTemment  in  two  of  the  present 
Cantons  of  the  Confederation,  QraubUnden,  namely,  and  Valais. 
These  Cantons  were  not  at  that  time  members  of  the  Confedeiu- 
tion,  but  merely  districts  allied  with  it  (zugewandte  Orte).  Within 
themselves  l^ey  constituted  very  loose  confederacies  of  Com- 
munes (in  GraubUnden  three,  in  Valais  twelve).  The  delegates 
whom  the  Communes  sent  to  the  federal  assembly  of  the  district 
had  to  report  every  question  of  importance  to  their  constituents 
and  crave  instruction  as  to  how  they  should  vote  upon  it.  This 
was  the  original  Referendum.  It  had  a  partial  counterpart  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederation  down  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  forms  of  government  in  1848.  Before  that  date  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  council  of  the  Confederation  acted  always 
under  instructions  from  their  respective  Cantons,  and  upon  ques- 
tions not  covered  by  their  instructions,  as  well  as  upon  all  matters 
of  unusual  importance,  it  was  their  duty  to  seek  special  direction 
from  tiieir  home  governments.  They  were  said,  to  he  commis- 
sioned ad  audiendum  et  Teferendum.  The  Referendum  as  now 
adopted  by  almost  all  the  Cantons  bears  the  radically  changed 
character  of  legislation  by  the  people.  Only  its  name  now  gives 
testimony  as  to  its  origiA.i 

Its  OpentioiL  —  In  respect  of  constitutional  changes  the  use 
of  the  Referendum  is  not  peculiar  to  Switzerland.  In  that  Held  its 
use  in  this  country  is  older  than  its  use  in  Switzerland.  And  in  its 
application  to  ordinary  laws  it  is  modem  even  in  Switzerland, 
Its  earliest  adoption  was  in  1831,  and  it  was  not  until  the  decade 
1864-1874  that  it  won  its  way  into  the  constitutional  practice  of 
the  greater  Cantons.  It  led  in  the  earlier  years  to  the  rejection 
of  radical  legislation,  even  to  the  rejection  of  radical  labor  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  ordinary  voter  might  be  expected  to  accept 
with  avidity.  The  Swiss  populations,  being  both  homogeneous 
and  deeply  conservative,  long  resisted  the  infection  of  modern 
radical  opinion,  but  in  recent  years  pr<^ress  toward  social  legis- 
lation has  been  nWked.  They  have  shown  themselves  apt  to 
reject,  also,  complicated  measures  which  they  do  not  fully  com- 
1  OreUi,  p.  104. 
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prebend,  and  measures  inyolviug  expense  which  seems  to  them 
unnecesBary.  And  they  have  shown  themselves  not  a  little  in- 
different, too.  The  vote  upon  most  measuies  submitted  to  the 
ballot  is  usually  very  light ;  there  is  not  much  popular  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  Referendum  by  no  means  creates  that  quick  interest 
in  affairs  which  its  originators  bad  hoped  to  see  it  excite. 

Local  Oovenunaat :  The  Diitiicts.  —  Local  govenunent  in 
the  Cantons  exhibits  a  twofold  division,  into  Districts  and  Com- 
munes. The  District  is  an  area  of  state  administration,  the 
Commune  an  area  of  local  self-government.  The  executive  func- 
tions of  the  District,  the  superintendency  of  police,  namely,  and 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  cantonal  laws,  are  entrusted,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  a  board,  but  to  a  single  officer, — a  Bezirksamrmtn 
or  Regieruvgs-Statthalter,  —  who  is  either  elected  by  popular  vote 
in  the  District  or  appointed  by  one  of  the  central  cantonal  coun- 
cils, the  legislative  or  the  administrative.  Associated  with  this 
of&cer,  there  is  iu  some  Cantons  a  District  or  county  Council 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Gemeinde,  or  Commune,  enjoys  in  Switzerland  a  d^ree 
of  freedom  in  aelf-direetion  which  is  possessed  by  similar  local 
oi^^s  of  government  hardly  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  owns 
land  as  a  separate  corporation,  has  charge  of  the  police  of  its 
area,  of  the  relief  of  its  poor,  and  of  the  administration  of  its 
schools,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  communal  affairs  through 
a  primaiy  assembly  of  all  its  freemen  which  strongly  reminds 
one  of  the  Kew-England  town-meeting  (page  241).  Besides  its 
activities  as  an  organ  of  self-government  in  the  direction  of 
strictly  local  affairs,  the  Commune  serves  also  as  an  organ  of 
cantonal  administration,  as  a  subdivision  of  the  District.  Thus 
it  is  an  electoral  district,  and  a  voting  district  in  the  case  of  a 
Referendum;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  as  a  district  of  the  Canton 
it  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  state. 

There  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  uniform  organization  in  the 
local  government  of  the  Cantons.  In  most  of  the  smaller  Com- 
munes the  people  themselves  act  directly  in  affairs,  in  township 
meeting,  while  in  the  large  cities  a  city  council  (Stadtrat)  is 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  all  the  Communes,  as  in  the  Cantons, 
the  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  board  of  officials,  presided  over 
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by  a  Hauptmann,  a  Oemeitideamman,  a  Syndic:,  or  a  Maire.  This 
communal  or  municipal  council  ia  chosen  by  the  freemen  in  assem- 
bly or  by  direct  popular  election.  The  Hauptmann  has  often 
separate  powers  of  his  own,  apart  from  and  independent  of  his 
colleagues  ;  but  in  most  matters  he  is  merely  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  adminiBtrative  council,  and  executive  action  is  collegiate. 

Citizenship  in  Switzerland  is  associated  very  closely  with  the 
Commune,  —  the  immediate  home-government  of  the  citizen,  — 
the  primary  and  moat  vital  organ  of  his  self-direction  in  public 
affairs.  The  Commune  is,  so  to  say,  the  central  political  family  in 
Switzerland  ;  it  is  to  it  that  the  primary  duties  of  the  citizen  are 
owed.  Every  citizen  of  a  Canton  is  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
a  Swiss  citizen.  Naturalization  is  regulated  by  cantonal  law  sub- 
ject only  to  approval  by  the  Federal  Council,  upon  the  advice  of 
its  Political  Department.  The  result  has  been  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  practices  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  to 
the  whole  state,  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  can  be  conferred 
only  by  caintortal  and  communal  lav. 

The  Fedehal  Government. 

The  Federal  Executive.  —  In  no  feature  of  the  federal 
organization  is  the  influence  of  cajitonal  example  more  evident 
than  in  the  collegiate  character  of  the  Executive.  The  executive 
power  of  the  Confederation,  like  the  executive  power  of  each  Can- 
ton, is  vested  not  in  a  single  person,  as  under  monarchical  or 
presidential  government,  but  in  a  board  of  persons.  Nor  does 
Swiss  jealousy  of  a  too  concentrated  executive  authority  satisfy 
itself  with  thus  putting  that  authority  'into  commission  ' ;  it  also 
limits  it  by  giving  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
both  in  the  Cantons  and  in  the  federal  system,  an  authority  of 
correction  as  regards  executive  acts  such  as  no  other  country  haa 
known.  The  share  of  the  legislative  branch  in  administrative 
affairs  is  smaller,  indeed,  under  the  Federal  Constitution  than 
under  the  laws  of  the  Cantons ;  but  it  is  lai^e  even  in  the  federal 
system,  and  it  seems  inherent  in  Swiss  political  thought. 

The  executive  commission  of  the  Confederation  is  known 
as  the  Federal  Council  {Bundearat).    It  consists  of  seven  mem- 
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bers  elected  for  a,  term  of  three  years  by  the  two  houses  oi  the 
federal  legislature  acting  together  in  joint  session  as  a  Federal 
Assembly  {Bundesversammlung).  The  Constitution  forbids  the 
choice  of  two  of  its  seven  members  from  one  and  the  same  Can- 
ton :  they  must  represent  seren  of  the  twenty-two  Cantons.  The 
Council  ia  organized  under  a  President  and  Vice-President  chosen 
by  the  Federal  Assembly,  from  among  the  seven  councillors,  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the  Constitution  insisting  upon  the 
estreme  democratic  doctrine  of  rotation.  Neither  President  nor 
Vice-President  can  fill  the  same  of&ce  for  two  consecutive  terms; 
nor  can  the  Pi-esident  be  immediately  nominated  to  the  ofBce  of 
Vice-President  t^ain  upon  the  expiration  of  bis  term.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Vice-President  succeeding  the  President, 
however;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  uniform  practice  to  follow 
this  natural  and  proper  line  of  promotion. 

The  Federal  Assembly  may  elect  to  the  Council  any  Svisg  citizen 
who  is  eligible  to  either  Chamber  of  the  Legislature.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hoverer,  they  almost  invariably  make  their  choice  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Chambers,  though  an  election  to  a  place  in  the  executive 
body  neceasitatee  a  resignation  of  the  legislative  function.  Bern  and 
Zurich  have  always  been  represented  in  the  Bundetrat,  and  are  consid- 
ered to  have  acquired  a,  sort  of  preBOriptive  right  to  places  on  it.  Vaud 
has  ahuost  always  had  a  member,  too  ;  and  Aargau  wa«  represented  con- 
tinuously Ull  1891. 

The  choice  of  the  Federal  Assembly  in  constituting  the  executive  has 
hitherto  been  admirably  conservative.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  Council  have  been  reti^ned  upon  it  by  repeated  reelection 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  one  has  served  for  thirty  yeajs  ;  and  those 
who  have  left  Its  mentbership  have  generally  done  so  of  their  own  accord, 
Only  twice,  indeed,  since  1848,  have  members  frho  wished  refilection  been 
refused  it. 

The  Federal  Assembly  fills  all  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Council,  electing,  however,  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 

The  three-years  term  of  the  Council  Is  coincident  with  the  three-years 
term  of  the  National  Council,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  triennial  term  of  this  lower  House,  the  two  Houses 
come  together  as  a  Federal  Assembly  and  elect  (in  practice  reelect)  the 
Federal  Council.  If  the  National  Council  be  dissolved  before  the  close  of 
its  three-years  term,  the  election  of  the  Bundesrat  must  be  renewed  by  the 
two  Houses  upon  the  assembling  of  the  new  National  Council.  The  Bun- 
de»rat  Is  thus  not,  strictly  speaking,  elected  for  three  years,  but  for  the 
term  of  the  National  Council,  whatever  that  may  turn  out  to  tie. 
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The  precedence  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  a  merely 
formal  precedence ;  lie  is  in  no  sense  the  Cliief  Execiitlve.  He 
represents  the  Council  in  receiving  the  repreaentativeB  of  foreign 
powers ;  he  enjoys  a  somewhat  enhanced  dignity,  being  addressed 
in  diplomatic  intercourse  as  'His  Excellency';  and  he  receives  a 
little  larger  salary  than  hie  colleagues  receive ;  but  he  is  in  all 
practical  matters  merely  the  Council's  chairman. 

The  ExeontiTfl  aod  th«  L^islatnre.  —  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Council,  though  they  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers  of  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  may  attend  the  sessions 
of  either  House,  may  freely  take  part  in  debate,  and  may  intro- 
duce proposals  concerning  subjects  under  consideration :  may 
exercise  most  of  the  privileges  of  membership,  except  the  right  to 
Tot«.  They  are  expected,  indeed,  to  prepare  and  guide  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Houses,  and  every  bill  is  submitted  to  them  for  an 
opinion  before  its  passage.  They  thus  to  a  certain  extent  occupy 
a  position  resembling  that  which  a  French  or  English  ministry 
occupy ;  but  there  is  this  all-important  difference  :  the  English  or 
French  ministers  are  subject  to  '  parliamentary  responsibility,'  — 
must  resign,  that  is,  whenever  any  important  measure  which  they 
favor  is  defeated ;  whereas  the  Swiss  ministers  are  subject  to  no 
such  responsibility.  Defeat  in  the  Legislature  does  not  at  all 
affect  their  tenure.  They  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years,  not  for 
a  term  of  legislative  success ;  and  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
Houses,  not  their  leaders.  They  have  habitually  been  chosen 
from  both  the  chief  parties  in  the  Confederation,  and  since  1891 
a  third  political  group  has  be.en  represented  among  them.  They 
are  not  expected  to  speak  the  same  opinions  even  on  the  floor 
of  the  Houses.  But  they  are  expected  to  act  in  harmony  in  all 
business,  and  to  mediate  between  extreme  views  in  matters  of 
deliberation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  the  Federal  Assembly 
conferred  by  resolution  unlimited  power  upon  the  Council  "to 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  the  security,  integrity,  and  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland,  and  to  protect  the  credit  and  economic 
interests  of  the  country,  especially  including  the  assurance  of  its 
food  supply.  For  this  purpose  the  Federal  Council  shall  possess 
unlimited  credit  to  meet  expenses.    It  is  especially  authorized 
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to  conclude  all  necessary  loans.  The  Federal  Council  ehall  ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Assembly  at  its  next  session  with  regard  to 
its  employment  of  the  unlimited  powers  hereby  conferred  upon 
it." '  It  is  doubtful  if  any  permanent  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature  will  be  produced  by  this 
emer^ncy  measure.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  two  Houses 
have  regarded  the  exercise  of  the  powers  thereby  conferred 
would  indicate  a  return  to  former  conditions  with  the  return 
of  peace. 

Tbo  EzwntiTe  Dqtartmenta.  —  The  Cotmcil  ^.ista  as  a  body 
of  Ministers,  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  that  all 
executive  business  should  be  handled  by  the  Council  aa  a  whole, 
but  of  course  such  collegiate  action  has  proved  practically  im- 
possible :  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  work  among  seven 
Departments.  Each  member  of  the  Council  presides  over  a  De- 
partment, conducting  it  much  as  an  ordinary  minister  would  under 
a  Cabinet  system,  though  there  is  a  somewhat  closer  union  of  the 
several  Departments  than  characterizes  other  systems,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  control  by  the  several  ministers  over  such 
details  of  administration  as  the  '  permanent '  subordinates  of 
Cabinet  ministers  generally  manage,  by  virtue  of  possession,  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands,  to  the  restraint  and  government  of  tran- 
sient political  chiefs.  All  important  decisions  emanate  from  the 
Council  aa  a  whole ;  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  collegiate 
action  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  is  adopted. 

The  seven  Departments  lire  (1)  Political,  including  Foreign  AifsJis, 
(2)  Justice  and  Police,  (3)  Interior,  (4)  War,  (6)  Finance  and  Imposts, 
(6)  National  Economy,  and  (T)  PosU  and  Railways.  The  department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  is  associated  with  the  presidency.  The  arrangement  of 
administrative  business  in  Departments  is  effected  in  Switzerland,  aa  in 
France  and  Germany,  by  executive  decree,  and  not  by  legislative  enact' 
ment,  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  conMderad  the  capital  defect  of  this  collegiate  orgacizatioo  of 
the  Swiss  executive,  combined  as  it  la  with  the  aomewhat  antagonistic 
arrai^mest  of  a  division  of  executive  business  among  Departments,  that 
it  compels  the  membera  of  the  Council  to  exercise  at  one  and  the  same 

1  BuTvieatbetehlvai  of  August  3,  1014,  A.  S.  XXX,  847,  quoted  in  Brooks, 
p.  114. 
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time  two  largely  inconstatent  functions.  They  are  real,  not  simply  nomi- 
nal, heads  of  Departments,  and  Are  obliged  as  such  to  give  their  lime  and 
attention  to  the  routine,  the  detail,  and  the  techDicat  nicetjea  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  yet  aa  a  body  they  are  expected  to  impart  to  the  administra- 
tion as  a  whole  that  uniformity,  breadth,  and  flexibility  of  policy  that  can 
be  imparted  only  by  those  who  stand  aloof  from  detail  and  routloe  and 
command  the  wider  views  of  general  exp.'dieiicy.  They  are  called  to  tie 
both  technical  officials  and  poliliual  guidon.  It  has  been  HUf^eated  by 
thoughtful  Swiss  publicists  that  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  give  the  De- 
partments permanent  heads  and  leave  to  a  board  of  ministers  such  as  the 
present  Council  only  a  general  oversight.  Political  and  administrative 
functions  require  different  aptitudes,  must  be  approached  from  very  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  and  ought  seldom  to  be  united  in  the  same  peisons. 

Mixed  Pnnctioiu  of  the  EzeoativB.  —  Swiss  law,  as  I  hare 
said,  makes  no  very  careful  distinction  i>etween  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  functions.  Popular  jealousy  of  executive 
power  has  resiilted,  alike  ia  the  caotoiial  systems  and  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Confederation,  in  the  vesting  of  many  executive  func- 
tions either  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  lawmaking  bodies,  and  a 
very  singular  confusion  between  executive  and  judicial  functions 
has  resulted  in  the  possession  by  both  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  prerogatives  which  should,  on  any  strict  classifi- 
cation, belong  only  to  regularly  constituted  courts  of  law.  It  is, 
consequently,  somewhat  difflcult  to  get  a  clear  summary  view  of 
the  rSle  played  in  Swiss  federal  affairs  by  the  central  executive 
Council.  Its  duties  give  it  a  touch  both  of  legislative  and  of 
judicial  quality. 

(1)  It  stands  closely  connected  with  the  Legislature 
because  of  its  part  in  shaping  legislation.  The  Council  both  origi- 
nates proposals  in  the  Houses  and  gives  its  opinion  upon  pro- 
posals referred  to  it,  either  by  the  Houses  or  by  the  Cantons,  It 
renders  annual  reports  to  the  Houses  concerning  its  conduct  of 
administration  and  the  condition  of  the  Confederation,  which  give 
it  opportunity  to  urge  upon  them  necessary  measures  of  reform  or 
amelioration ;  and  which,  being  freely  debated,  give  the  members 
of  the  Houses,  also,  an  opportunity  to  press  their  own  criticisms 
and  su^estions  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  presents  the  budget  of  the  Confederation  also  to  the 
Houses  and  leads  in  its  debates  of  financial  legislation.     It  is,  in 
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brief,  the  intimate  servant  and  in  part  the  authoTitative  guide  of 
the  Legislature,  both  takiug  and  giving  advice.  The  Houses  m&y 
reverse  whatever  action  of  the  Executive  they  please,  even  though 
it  be  merely  administrative  in  charact«r ;  hut  they  usually  suggest, 
they  do  not  often  condemn  action  already  taken. 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  several  of  its  most  important  duties  the 
action  of  the  Council  is  essentially  judicial.  It  is  empowered  to 
examine  the  agreements  made  by  Oantons  among  themselves  or 
with  foreign  governments  and  to  judge  of  their  conformity  with 
federal  constitutional  law,  withholding  its  approval  at  its  dis- 
cretion. In  like  manner  there  are  other  cantonal  laws  and 
ordinances  whose  validity  is  made  dependent  upon  its  approval; 
and  until  1893  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  jurisdiction  like  that 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Court  in  hearing  complaints  concerning 
breaches  of  federal  law  was  given  it.  It  has  also  authoritative 
oversight  of  the  administration  of  federal  law  by  the  cantonal 
officials.  There  are  not  many  federal  officials ;  federal  law  is  for 
the  most  part  executed  by  local  officers,  the  Federal  Council 
supervising. 

Here  ore  some  of  the  topics  touching  which  the  authoritatlTe 
opinion  of  the  Council  may  be  taken  :  cantonal  school  affairs  ;  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  interpretation  of  contracts  with  foreign 
states  which  concern  trade  and  customs-levies,  patent  rights,  rights  of  set 
tiement,  freedom  from  military  service,  free  passage,  etc. ;  rights  of  settle' 
meet  within  the  Cantons ;  freedom  of  beiief ;  validity  of  cantonal  elections, 
votes,  etc.;  gratuitous  eqtiipment  of  the  miiitia.' 

(3)  Its  strictly  executive  functions  are,  however,  its  most 
prominent  and  important  functions.  It  appoints  all  officers 
whose  selection  is  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  by  law; 
it  of  course  directs  the  whole  executive  action  of  the  government, 
controlling  federal  finance,  and  caring  for  all  federal  interests; 
equally  of  course,  it  manges  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Besides  these  usual  executive  and  administrative  functions, 
it  exercises,  however,  others  less  common.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  making  good  to  the  Cantons  the 
federal  guarantee  of  their  constitutions.  It  executes  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Federal  Court,  and  also  all  agreements  or  decisions 
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of  arbitrators  concerning  matters  in  dispute  between  Cantons. 
In  cases  of  necessity  it  may  call  out  and  itself  direct  the  move- 
ments of  such  cantonal  troops  as  are  needed  to  meet  any  sudden 
darker,  provided  the  Legislature  ia  not  in  session  to  command  such 
measures,  and  provided  the  call  is  for  not  more  than  two  thousand 
men  for  a  service  of  more  than  three  weeks.  If  more  men  or 
longer  service  seem  necessary,  the  Legislature  must  be  called  at 
once  and  its  sanction  obtained.  This  power  of  the  Council  to  call 
out  troops  to  meet  a  pressing  peril  of  war  or  riotous  disorder  is  a 
logical  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  of 'guarding  the  external 
and  internal  safety  and  order  of  the  Confederation,  a  duty  which 
embra,ces  the  general  police  function  of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  Army.  —  Compulsorf  militarf  service  ia  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1846  which  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  federation  t«  maintain 
a  standing  army.  The  conaequence  was  that  the  Cantons  were  left  in 
chat^  of  militarr  admintstration.  The  constitution  of  18T4  gave  the 
federation  a  much  enlarged  control  over  the  army,  though  the  prohibition 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  was  retiuned.  The  law  of 
1907,  passed  upon  referendum  by  a  large  popular  vote,  ia  the  baaia  of  the 
army  oi^nization.  Liability  to  military  service  extends  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  forty-eighth  year,  but  the  periods  of  service  are  abort. 

Detail  of  Federal  Superrlslon. — The  federal  government  Is 
directed  by  the  Constitution  to  see  to  it  that  the  Cantons  provide  free, 
compulsory,  non-sectarian  education  for  their  people,  and  that  the  politi- 
cal rights  and  Utiertles  of  individuals  are  reapeoted  by  canlonal  law.  It  ia 
Ukewise  authorized,  in  case  of  internal  disturbances,  to  intervene  to  pre- 
serve the  public  order  upon  its  own  initiative,  whenever  the  cantonal 
authoritiea  are  unable  to  call  upon  it  for  aasiatance.  It  haa  been  held, 
moreover,  that  It  may  ezerciae  many  of  these  extensive  powers  of  over- 
eight  and  direction  upon  the  initiative  of  individuals  whose  rights  are 
affected,  as  well  as  upon  the  initiative  of  the  cantonal  governments ;  and 
ita  powers  of  superintendence  and  intervention  have  shown  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  grow.  The  people  have  come  to  feel  the  Cantons  in  many  things 
too  small  to  do  without  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  federal  power. 

Bxeoutloii  of  Federal  Law-.  —  Although  the  supervisory  powers 
of  the  federal  government  are  very  great,  however.  Its  active  administra- 
tive duties  are  not  many.  The  federal  laws  are  for  the  most  part  executed 
by  cant«nal  officials,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Federal  Council. 
In  ail  that  concerns  foreign  affairs  the  federal  government  acts  for  iteeU 
and  through  ita  own  officials  ;  it  directly  administers  the  custom  house,  too, 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  country.  It  has  charge  of  ita 
own  aisenals ;  and  it  1^  wtTueted  with  the  management  of  the  govemmeot 
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alcohol  monopol]'  and  of  the  national  polylechnic  school.  But  in  almost 
all  other  matt«r9  it  is  served  by  cantonal  offlcialB.  Even  the  Federal 
Court  has  no  executive  ofBcers  of  !ta  own. 

Appeal  in  Judicial  Caaei.  —  Following  the  example  of  the 
cantonal  coastitntions,  whicli  provide  for  a  very  absolute  depend- 
ence of  the  executive  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
freely  neglect,  in  practice,  the  careful  differentiation  of  legislative 
from  administrative  functions,  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848 
allowed  an  appeal  in  all  cases  from  the  Federal  Council  to  the 
Federal  Assembly  (BundesversammJung).  The  coustitutional  re- 
vision of  1874,  which  had  as  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Confederation, 
transferred  many  appeals  to  a  Federal  Court,  but  it  left  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Council  no  less  subject  to  the  Assembly 
than  before,  and  it  did  not  exclude  the  Legislature  from  judicial 
functions.  It  was,  indeed,  provided  that  the  Federal  Court, 
rather  than  the  Assembly,  should  in  most  cases  hear  appeals 
from  the  Federal  Council ;  but  it  was  also  arranged  that  certain 
'administrative'  cases  might  be  reserved  to  the  Assembly  by 
special  legislative  action.  Eeligious  and  '  confessional '  questions 
have,  accordingly,  been  retained  by  the  Legislature  —  questions 
which  would  seem  to  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
character  of  administrative  matters. 


It  seeniH  to  have  been  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  mors  advanced 
reformers  in  1874  to  bring  the  Federal  Court  as  near  as  possible  in  char- 
acter and  functions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  they 
were  able  to  realize  their  purpose  only  in  part.  The  most  important  pre- 
rogative of  our  own  Court,  its  powers,  namely,  of  constitutionfd  interpre- 
tation, was  denied  the  Federal  Court  in  Switzerland.  Most  constitutional 
questions  are  decided  by  the  Legislature,  except  when  specially  delegated 
to  the  Court  by  legislation.  The  chief  questions  of  this  nature  now  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Court  are  disputes  as  to  constitntional  rights  between 
cantonal  and  federal  authorities. 

The  Federal  ClunaeUor.  —  The  office  of  Federal  Chancellor  is 
worth  uoting  as  an  inheritance  of  the  present  from  the  older  Confedera- 
tion, in  whose  days  of  incomplete  federalization  the  Chancellor  typified 
the  unity  of  the  Cantons.  The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Feideral 
Assembly  at  ihe  same  time  and  for  the  same  term  (three  years)  as  the 
Federal  Council.  He  is  chief  clerk  of  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly, is  keeper  of  all  the  federal  records,  and  exercises  a  semi-executive 
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function  an  preeerrer  of  diplomatic  forms  and  usagea.  A  Vice-Chancellor 
acta  under  the  Chancellor  as  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  States  (^Stande- 
rol),  the  Chancellor  acting  chiefly  tor  the  popular  chamber. 

The  Pederftl  L^>ulataTe.  —  Properly  speaking,  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Confederation  are  vested'  in  the  Federal 
Assembly  {Bundesversammlung) ;  but  that  Assembly  consists  of 
two  distinct  Houses,  the  Kational  Council  (Nationalrat)  and  the 
Council  of  States  {Stditderat) ;  and  Che  Houses  act  separately 
in  all  strictly  legislative  matters,  coming  together  as  a  single 
Assembly  only  for  the  exercise  of  certain  electoral  and  judicial 
functions.  The  two  Houses  stand  in  all  respects  upon  an  equal 
footing :  there  is  no  difference  of  function  between  them.  The 
originative  work  of  each  session — that  is,  the  first  handling  of 
measures  —  is  divided  between  them  by  a  conference  of  their 
Presidents  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  at  least  one  session  be  held  annually :  as  a  matter 
of  practice  liere  are  usually  two  sessions  of  about  four  weeks 
each  every  year,  one  beginning  in  June,  the  other  in  December, 
and  a  shorter  extra  session  in  March.  Special  sessions  may  be 
called  either  by  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council  or  upon  the 
demand  of  five  Cantons  or  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council.  An  absolute  majority  of  its  members  consti- 
tutes a  quorum  in  'each  House. 

Compositioa  of  the  Honwa :  I.  The  ITatioaal  Coancil.  — 
The  popular  chamber  of  the  Assembly  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  members  chosen  from  forty-nine  federal  electoral 
districts  (WaM-Krviae)  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  federal  electoral  districts  can- 
not, however,  cross  cantonal  boundary  lines  and  include  territory 
in  more  than  one  Canton.  If,  therefore,  in  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  among  the  Cantons,  the  division  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  any  Canton  by  the  number  20,000  shows  a 
balance  of  10,000,  or  more,  that  balance  counts  as  20,000,  and 
entitles  to  an  additional  representative.  Beapportionments  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changes  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  as  shown  by  deceimial  censuses.  If  any  Canton 
have  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  it  is,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  a  representativa 
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There  are  now  rii  single- membw  Cantons.  Bern  has  thirty-two  repre- 
sentatives, and  Ztlrich,  twantj-five,  and  Vaud  has  8<zt«en. 

In  those  electoral  districts  which  send  more  than  one  reptesentative, 
candidates  are  voted  for  upon  a  general  ticket,  each  voter  being  en- 
titled to  vote  for  as  man;  representatives  as  the  district  returns.  It 
requires  an  absolute  majority  to  elect,  and  if  no  one  secures  a  majorllf 
at  the  flnrt  eleotjon,  a  second  Is  held  in  which  a  plurality  suffices. 

Every  Swiss  twenty  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  clergyman  and  who 
is  qualified  to  rote  by  the  law  of  his  Canton  may  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council.    The  term  of  the  National  Council 
is  three  years.    Elections  take  place  always  in  October,  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  country,  — and  that  day  is  always  a  Sunday. 
It  Is  upon  the  assembling  of  each  new  National  Council  that  the 
election  or  the  Federal  Council  takes  place  (pages  402,  403).     The  three- 
yeais  term  of  the  executive  Council  ia  thus  made  to  extend  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flrat  Bession  of  one  National  Council  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session  of  the  nest. 

The  National  Council  electa  its  own  officers ;  but  in  selecting  its 
President  and  Vlce-Presideat  it  is  bound  by  a  rule  similar  to  that  which 
limiu  the  yearly  choice  of  a  President  of  the  Confederation.  The  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  of  one  session  cannot  be  reelected  for  the  session 
next  following.  For  the  officers  of  the  National  Assembly,  like  the  officers 
of  most  European  law-making  bodies,  are  elected  every  session  instead  of 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  body,  as  in  our  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  English  House  of  Commons. 

n.  The  Council  of  States  (Standerat)  is  composed  of 
forty-four  members :  two  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  Cantons. 
It  would  thus  seem  to  resemble  very  closely  in  its  composition 
our  own  federal  Senate  and  to  represent  distinctively  the  federal 
feature  of  the  uniou  between  the  Cantons.  In  fact,  however,  it 
has  no  such  clearly  defined  character :  for  the  mode  in  which  its 
members  shall  be  elected,  the  qualifications  which  they  shall 
possess,  the  length  of  time  which  they  shall  serve,  the  salary 
which  they  shall  receive,  and  the  relations  they  shall  bear  to 
those  whom  they  represent,  in  brief,  every  element  of  their 
character  aa  representatives,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Cantons  themselves,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  provisions  con- 
sectuently  prevails.  From  some  Caiitona  the  members  are  sent 
for  one  year  only ;  by  some  for  three ;  by  others  for  four  j  by  still 
others  for  two.    In  most  of  the  Cantons  they  are  elected  by 
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popular  vote,  as  the  members  of  tlie  National  Council  are;  in 
seven  Cantons  they  are  elected  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Canton.i  Differing,  thus,  from  the  National  Council,  as  regards 
at  least  very  many  of  its  members,  only  in  the  fact  that  every 
Canton  sends  the  same  number  aa  each  of  the  others  and  chooses 
the  term  for  which  they  shall  be  elected,  the  Council  of  States  can 
hardly  be  called  the  federal  chamber  :  neither  la  it  merely  a  second 
chamber.     Its  position  is  anomalous  and  obviously  transitional. 

.604.  The  Conncil  of  States  electa  Ita  owa  FreBident  and  Vice-President, 
but  subject  to  the  restriction  thai  neither  Freaident  nor  Vice-Preaideut 
can  be  chosen  at  any  seHalon  from  the  Canton  from  which  the  President 
for  the  immediately'  preceding  Heaelon  vae  l^eo,  and  that  the  office  of 
Vlce-Hreeldent  cannot  be  filled  during  two  successive  regular  sessions  by 
a  member  from  the  same  Canton. 

696.  The  Cantons,  upon  enumeration,  number,  not  twenty-two,  but 
twenty -five,  because  three  of  them  have  been  divided  Into  '  half-caoUins,* 
namely,  Unterwalden,  Basel,  and  Appenzell.  The  half-cantons  send  each 
one  member  to  the  Council  of  States.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Can- 
tons :  ZQrich,  Berne,  Luzem,  Uri,  Schnyz,  Obwalden,  Nidwalden,  Glanis, 
Zug,  Freiburg,  Solothum,  Baselatadt,  Baselland,  SchauSbausen,  Outer 
Appenzell,  Inner  Appenzell,  St.  Gallen,  Graubflnden,  Aargau,  Thui^u, 
Tlclno,  Vaud,  Valals,  Neuchfttel,  Geneva. 

696.  Ftmctioiu  of  the  Hoosea.  —  It  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  that  its  Legislature  is  the  supreme,  the  directing  organ  of 
the  Confederation.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  classify  the  func- 
tions which  the  Houses  exercise,  because  they  extend  into  every 
field  of  government;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  distinct 
arrangement  of  them:  1.  They  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Confederation  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  states,  controlling  all 
alliances  or  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  determining  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  passing  all  enactments  concerning  the  federal 
army,  and  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  maintaining  the 
neutrality  and  external  safety  of  Switzerland.  2.  They  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Confederation  as  against  the  Cantons,  taking 
care  to  pass  all  the  measures  necessary  for  preserving  interna! 
safety  and  order  and  for  fulfilling  the  federal  guarantee  of  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  and  deciding,  upon  appeal  from  the  Fed- 

1  They  are  Bern,  Freiburg,  St.  Gatten,  Aa^au,  Vaud,  Vahus,  and  Neu- 
ch&teL 
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eral  CoUDCil,  the  validity  of  agreements  between  the  Cantons  oi 
between  a  Oajiton  and  a  foreign  power.  3.  They  exercise  the 
general  legislative  powers  of  the  Confederation,  providing  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  federal  obligations,  i.  They  pass  upon  the  federal 
budget  and  control  the  federal  finances.  5.  They  organize  the 
federal  service,  providing  for  the  creation  of  all  necessary  depart- 
ments OI  offices  and  for  the  appointment  and  pay  of  all  federal 
officers.  6.  They  oversee  federal  administrative  and  judicial 
action,  hearing  and  acting  upon  complainta  a^inst  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Council  in  contested  administrative  cases. 
7.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  they  revise  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

ZisglBlatlve  Prooodnro.—  Each  House  Is  served  in  the  conduct 
ot  iis  busiDCBB  by  a  President,  a  Vice-PreaJdenC,  and  four  Tellers.  These 
six  officers  constitute  a  '  Bureau,'  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  count  the 
votes  upon  adivislon,  but  also  to  look  after  absentees,  and  to  appoint  such 
committees  as  the  chambers  do  not  themselves  choose  to  elect.  Much  of 
the  business  introduced  is  referred  to  committees  for  detailed  considerv 
tion  ;  but  the  Federal  Council  Is  the  grand  committee.  All  important 
leglalatioQ  either  comes  from  it  or  goes  to  it  for  final  formulation,  and  iu 
part  is  generally  a  guiding  part  in  debate. 

EflTiaion  of  the  Constitatioii.  — When  the  two  Houses  can 
agree  concerning  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  jt  is  effected  by 
the  ordinary  processes  and  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  legislation, 
though  it  is  followed  by  an  obligatory  Referendum  to  the  people. 
But  a  revision  may  also  be  otherwise  accomplished.  If  one 
House  demands  particular  changes  and  the  other  House  refuses 
to  assent,  or  if  50,000  qualified  voters  call  for  a  revision  by  peti- 
tion, the  question  whether  or  not  a  revision  shall  be  undertaken 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote;  and  if  there  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  of  such  popular  vote  in  the  affirmative,  new  Houses 
must  be  elected  and  the  revision  proceeded  with.  In  every  case 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Houses  must  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people  and  must  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people  and 
by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons  also  in  order  to  go  into  force.  In 
reckoning  up  the  votes  by  Cantons,  on  such  occasions,  the  vote 
of  a  half-canton  counts  as  half  a  vote. 
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The  Federal  Sefereudnm.  — "  Federal  laws,  as  well  as 
generally  binding  federal  resolutions,  which  ate  not  of  a  pressing 
nature,  shall  be  laid  before  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection  upon  the  demand  of  30,000  qualified  Swiss  citizens  or 
of  eight  cantons."  Such  is  the  command  of  Article  S9  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  establishes  for  the  Confederation  the 
'  facultative '  or  'optional '  Referendum,  (p£^  398). 

The  whole  detail  of  the  ezerclae  ot  the  Beferendiiin  \a  regulated 
by  federal  legislation.  A  period  of  ninety  days,  running  from  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  law,  is  set  within  which  the  demand  for  a  popular 
vote  muBt  be  inade.  Copies  of  all  federal  lawa  which  are  subject  to  Mef- 
erendnm  are  sent  to  the  autltoritles  of  each  Canton,  and  by  them  pub- 
lished in  the  Communes.  For  the  Communes  are  constituted  the  districts 
fn  which  the  popular  demand  is  to  be  made  up.  That  demand  must 
be  made  by  written  petition  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council ;  all  signa- 
tures must  be  autographic  ;  and  the  chief  ofBcer  of  the  Commune  must 
attest  the  right  of  each  signer  to  vote.  Demands  from  Cantons  for  the 
BefeTendum  are  made  through  the  cantonal  connclla,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  people,  under  the  provisions  of  the  cantonal  Sfferttidum,  to  reverse 
the  action.  In  case  it  appears  that  30,000  voters  or  eight  Cantons  demand 
Beferendum,  the  Federal  Council  must  set  a  day  for  the  popular  vote ; 
a  day  which  must  be  at  least  four  weeks  later  than  the  resolution  which 
appoints  It. 

Ftmctioiu  of  the  Federal  Assembly.  _  The  functions  which 
the  Houses  exercise  in  joint  session,  as  the  Federal  Assembly,  are 
not  legislative  but  electoral  and  judicial.  1.  The  Asseuibly  electa 
the  Federal  Council,  the  federal  judges,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
generals  of  the  federal  army.  2.  It  exercises  the  right  of  pardon. 
3.  It  def«rmines  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  federal  au- 
thorities. 

The  President  of  the  National  Council  presides  over  the  sessions 
of  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  the  rules  of  the  Kational  Council 
for  the  moat  part  govern  its  proceedings. 

AdminiBtration  of  Justice:  I.  The  Cantonal  Coorta. — 
The  Cantons  are  left  quite  free  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
organize  their  courts  as  they  please.  Not  even  a  general  uni- 
formity of  system  is  prescribed ;  nor  are  the  cantonal  courts  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Federal  Court  except  in  certain  special  cases 
provided  for  by  statute.     It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that 
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justice  is  administered  by  the  Cantons,  with  recourse  in  selected 
cases  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Confederation. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  judicial 
organization  throughout  Switzerland.  There  ate  usually  two 
ranks  of  courts  in  each  Canton  :  District  Courts  (Bezirksgericbie 
or  AmtsgericMe)  which  are  courts  of  first  instance,  and  a  supreme 
Cantonal  Court  (KantonsgericIU)  which  is  the  court  of  final  in- 
stance. There  are  also  everywhere  Justices  of  the  Peace  whose 
duty  it  is,  in  many  places,  first  to  act  as  mediators  in  legal  dis- 
putes,—  and  as  magistrates  only  when  they  fall  as  mediators. 
Petty  police  cases  are  heard  by  the  District  Courts ;  but  for  the 
hearing  of  criminal  cases  there  is  trial  by  jury  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  section  of  the  supreme  court  justiceB,  or  by  a  special 
criminal  court  acting  without  a  jury. 

In  some  of  the  larger  Cantons,  there  are  special  Cassation 
Courts  formed  by  a  division  of  the  Cantonal  Court.  Special 
Commercial  Courts  {Handel sgerichte),  and  industrial  courts 
{Gewerbegerichte)  have  been  established  in  industrial  districts. 

In  many  of  the  Cantons  the  Supreme  Court  exercises  cer- 
tain semi-executive  functions,  taking  the  place  of  a  Ministry 
of  Justice,  in  overseeing  the  action  of  the  lower  courts  and  of  all 
judicial  officers,  such  as  the  states-attorneys. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  makes  an- 
nual reports  to  the  legislative  Council,  containing  a  full  review 
of  the  judicial  business  of  each  year,  discussing  the  state  of 
justice,  with  criticisms  upon  the  system  in  vogue  and  suggestions 
of  reform.  These  reports  are  important  sources  of  judicial 
statistics. 

The  terms  of  cantonal  judges  vary.  The  usual  terms  are 
three,  four,  and  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are 
as  a  rule  elected  directly  by  the  people ;  those  of  the  supreme 
courts  commonly  by  the  legislative  Council. 

Ho  qualifications  for  election  to  the  bench  are  required  by 
Swiss  law  except  only  the  r^ht  to  vote.  But  here,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  very  brief  terms  of  the  judges,  practice  is  more 
conservative  than  the  law.  To  the  higher  courts,  at  least,  com- 
petent lawyers  are  generally  elected ;  and  reflection  is  in  most 
cases  the  rule. 
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Id  Genera  the  States-attorney,  inatead  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U 
givea  the  geDeral  duUes  of  superintendence  wbicb,  outside  of  SntizerUnd, 
are  vested  in  a  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  in  other  CaDtons  simikr  officers 
are  given  prerogatives  much  more  extensive  than  are  usually  associated 
with  such  offices  elsenhete. 

H.  The  Federal  Coort.  —  The  Federal  Court  was  created 
by  the  Constitution  of  1848.  Before  that  time  arbitration  had 
been  the  only  form  of  adjudication  between  the  Cantons.  Even 
in  creating  it,  however,  the  Constitution  of  1848  withheld  from 
the  Federal  Court  all  real  efficiency :  its  jurisdictiou  was  of  the 
most  restricted  kind  and  was  condemned  to  be  exercised  under 
the  active  superintendence  of  the  omnipotent  Federal  Assembly. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  services  of  the  constitutional  reform  of 
1874  that  it  elevated  the  Federal  Court  to  a  place  of  substantial 
influence  and  real  dignity.  It  still  rests  with  the  Houses  to  de- 
termine by  statute  many  of  the  particular  questions  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Court ;  but  its  general  province,  as  well  as 
its  oiganizatioB,  is  prescribed  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Federal  Court  consists  of  twenty-four  judges  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Assembly  (with  due  regard  to  the  representation  of ' 
the  three  official  languages  of  Switzerland,  —  German,  French,  and 
Italian)  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Every  two  years,  also,  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly  selects  two  of  these  twenty-four  to  act,  the  one  as 
President,  the  other  as  Vice-President,  of  the  Court.  The  Court 
sits,  not  at  Berne,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  Confederation,  but 
at  Lausanne. 

The  Federal  Assembly  elects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  chooses 
the  judges,  nine  substitutes  also,  who  sit,  as  occasion  demands, 
in  place  of  any  judge  who  cannot  act,  and  who  receive  for  their 
occasional  services  a  per  diem  compensation. 

The  members  of  the  Court  may  not  hold  any  other  olBce  or 
follow  any  other  business  during  their  term  as  judges ;  nor  can 
they  be  members  of  any  business  corporation. 

Crifflinal  Jnriidiotion  of  the  Federal  Court.  —  In  the  exercise 
of  its  criminal  jurisdiction  the. Federal  Court  goes  on  circuit. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  assize  districts  (Assisen- 
bezirke),  one  of  which  embraces  French-  and  Italian-speaking 
Switzerland ;  the  other  two,  German-speaking  Switzerland. 
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The  Court  annually  divides  itself,  for  crimiual  business,  into 
four  bodies:  A  Criminal  Chamberj  the  Federal  Penal  Court, 
a  Chamber  of  Complaints,  and  a  Chamber  of  Appeals.  The  Crim- 
inal Chamber  decides  at  what  places  in  the  several  Districts  assizes 
shall  be  held.  The  places  selected  furnish,  at  their  own  cost,  a 
place  of  meeting.  The  cantonal  police  and  court  officers  serve  aa 
officers  of  this  Court.  A  States-attorney  appears  for  the  Federal 
Council  in  all  cases. 

Cum  in  Public  Law.  —  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court  covers  a  great  variety  of  causes.  There  are  (1)  Cases  in 
Public  Law,  These  include  disputes  between  Cantons  concern- 
ing such  matters  as  the  fulfilment  of  inter-caotanal  agreements, 
the  settlement  of  boundary  lines,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  authorities  of  different  Cantons,  and  extradition ;  also  the 
enforcement  of  agreements  between  Cantons  and  foreign  govern- 
ments ;  and,  most  fertile  of  all,  cases  involving  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens,  whether  those  rights  rest  upon  the  federal  or 
upon  a  cantonal  constitution.  Its  jurisdiction  does  not,  however, 
cover  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  federal  legislation. 
The  federal  Houses  are  the  sole  judges,  under  public  opinion,  of 
their  own  powers. 

It  is  oonBidered  "  the  proper  and  natural  province  of  the  Federal 
Court"  in  Switzerland  "to  defend  the  people  and  the  citizens  against 
abuses  ot  power,  whether  tliey  proceed  from  federal  or  cantonal  authori- 
ties." Such  a  province  is,  howevtir,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  insus- 
ceptible of  definite  limitations  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Court  have 
gradually  spread  far  ahroad  by  reason  of  die  temptations  of  this  vague 
prerogative.  The  most  usual  and  proper  cases  arising  under  it  are  in- 
fringements of  the  federal  guarantee  to  citizens  of  equality  before  the 
law,  of  freedom  of  settlement,  of  security  against  double  taxation,  of 
Ijherty  of  the  press,  etc,  but  the  Com-t  has  gone  much  beyond  these.  Its 
jurisdiction  has  been  extended  to  the  hearing  of  complaints  against  can- 
tonal authorities  for  ordinary  alleged  failures  of  justice,  such  aa  the  Consti- 
tution can  hardly  have  contemplated  giving  into  the  bands  of  the  Federal 
Court.  The  Court  has  even  "  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  judgments 
cases  where  the  appellant  asserts  a  denial  of  his  claims  by  a  cantonal 
judge  grounded  upon  merely  obstructive  motives  or  an  arbitrary  applica- 
tion of  the  law."' 

lOrelli,  p.  42. 
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The  Federal  Court  has  also  cognizance  of  contested  citizenship 
cases  between  Communes  of  different  Cantons.  For  citizenship 
in  Switzerland  is  first  of  all  of  the  Commune.  The  Commune  is, 
so  to  say,  thft  unit  of  citizenship,  and  it  is  through  communal 
citizenship  that  cantonal  citizenship  is  held  (p.  401). 

(2)  Civil  Cases  in  Private  , Law. — The  administration 
of  justice  between  individuals  under  federal  laws  is  left  for  the 
most  part  to  the  cantonal  courts,  which  thus  serve  in  a,  sense  as 
federal  tribunals ;  but  if,  in  any  case  falling  under  federal  law,  a 
sum  of  3000  francs  be  involved,  or  if  the  matter  involved  be  not 
susceptible  of  money  valuation,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Federal  Court  from  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  Canton.  Cer- 
tain other  private  law  cases,  even  when  they  do  not  involve  fed- 
eral law,  may  be  brought,  —  not  by  appeal,  but  in  the  first 
instance,  —  before  the  Federal  Court  upon  another  principle, 
because,  i.e.,  of  the  nature  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  vii.: 
Cases  between  Cantons  and  private  individuals  or  corporations ; 
cases  in  which  the  Confederation  is  defendant;  cases  between 
Cantons ;  and  cases  between  the  Confederation  and  one  or  more 
Cantons. 

Cases  of  the  flrat  two  of  these  four  classes  can  be  brought  in  the 
Federal  Court  only  if  they  involve  a  sum  of  3000  francs.  Otherwise  they 
must  be  instituted  and  adjudged  in  the  cantonal  Courts. 

By  agreement  of  both  parties,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court 
may  be  invoked  in  any  case  in  which  the  subject  of  litigation  is  rendered 
important  by  virtue  of  federal  legislation. 

A  special  railroaji  jurisdictioi;,  too,  has  been  given  by  statute  to 
the  Federal  Court,  covering  cases  concernii^  right  of  way  and  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  cases  in  private  law  between  railroads  and  the 
Confederation. 

(3)  Criminal  Cases. — The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Court  covers  cases  of  high  treason  and  of  outbreak  or 
violence  against  the  federal  authorities,  breaches  of  international 
law,  and  political  offences  which  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of 
disorders  which  have  necessitated  the  intervention  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  may,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  certain  authori- 
ties, include  a  variety  of  other  matters  in  addition  to  these. 
Federal  officers,  whose  breaches  of  duty  are  ordinarily  punished 
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apon  judgment  of  the  cantonal  tribunals,  may,  by  Tesolution  ot 
the  Federal  Council  or  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  be  handed  over 
to  the  Federal  Court  to  be  judged.  Cases  may  even,  also,  be  as- 
signed to  the  federal  tribunal  by  cantonal  conetitutions  or  laws, 
if  the  Federal  Assembly  assent  to  the  arrangement. 

The  Chamber  of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  Court  takes  cognizance,  besides, 
of  complainte  concerning  judgments  of  the  cantonal  courts  given  under 
certain  fiscal,  police,  and  banking  laws  of  the  Confederation. 

By  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1898,  the  feder- 
ation was  expressly  authorized  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  civil 
and  criminal  law.  To  carry  out  this  power  and  bring  about 
uniformity  a  civil  code  was  drafted  and  put  into  operation  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  on  January  1, 1912.  A  similar  codiiication  of 
the  criminal  law  is  in  process. 

The  Federal  Council:  (4)  AdminiBtrBtive  Casei. — The 
admin istrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation,  which  ia  exer- 
cised, not  by  the  Federal  Court,  but  by  the  Federal  Council, 
includes  a  great  number  of  important  cases.  It  covers  questions 
touching  the  calling  out  of  the  cantonal  militia,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Cantons,  freedom  of  trade, 
occupation  and  settlement,  consumption  taxes  and  import  duties, 
freedom  of  belief  and  worship,  the  validity  of  cantonal  elections 
and  votes,  and  r^hts  arising  out  of  contracts  with  foreign  powers 
regarding  trade  relations,  the  credit  to  be  given  to  patents,  ex- 
emption from  military  service,  freedom  of  passage,  etc.  In  all 
these  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Federal  Council  either  to  the 
Houses  or  to  the  Federal  Court. 

In  1914  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  pro- 
vidii^  for  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  court  to  exer- 
cise such  jurisdiction  in  administrative  cases  as  the  Federal 
Assembly  may  confer  upon  it. 

Inter-Cantonal  Judicial  Comity.  —'  The  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion, in  close  imitation  of  the  provision  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  full  force  and 
credit  be  given  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  each  Canton 
throi^hout  the  Confederation. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY. 


The  Empire.  — The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
barbarian  tribes  in  the  fifth  century  did  not  destroy  the  tradition 
of  supremacy  associated  with  the  name  of  Rome,  any  more  than 
it  destroyed  Roman  law  and  civilization.  As  the  latter  survived 
and  profoundly  modified  the  civilization  imposed  upon  it,  so 
Rome  survived  as  the  traditional  mistress  of  the  world  and  be- 
came again  under  the  Frankish  kings,  in  name  at  least,  the  head 
of  a  new  Empire,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The 
imperial  tradition  thus  revived  and  centered  in  Borne  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  subsequent  Italian  history  and  had  much  to 
do  with  the  late  realization  of  Italian  unity.  While  other  na- 
tions, as  France,  England,  and  Spain,  were  developing  into  the 
modem  national  states,  unified  under  their  own  national  kings, 
Italy  was  ruled  for  the  most  part  by  foreigners ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance hy  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  who  were 
German,  and  at  a  later  date  by  these  German  Emperors  and  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  who  established  claims  to  various  parts 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Church.  —  Throughout  all  this  period  the  Church  was 
a  temporal  power,  at  times  rivalling  in  influence  the  Emperor  and 
always  supreme  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  a  territory  stretch- 
ii^  across  central  Italy  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  for  cen- 
turies forming  a  competing  temporal  power. 

The  City  Bepnhlioa.  —  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  grew 
tip,  particularly  iu  northern  Italy,  great  free  city  Republics,  such 
as  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Venice  —  and  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, Borne  itself.    These  city  Republics  felt  the  full  force  of 
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the  Benaissance  and  its  awakening  spirit,  and  for  a  space  played 
a  great  part  in  the  hietory  of  the  world.  In  time  they  lost  their 
republican  character  for  the  most  part  and  sank  into  subjection 
or  obscurity,  but  left  behind  them  a  strong  republican  tradition. 

NapolMUL  —  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italy 
remained  but,a  geographical  designation  for  a  great  number  of 
petty  kingdoms  and  principalities,  most  of  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  princes.  Napoleon,  with  the  conqueror's  ruthleas- 
ness,  swept  them  all  away  and  established  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Brief  as  was  the  existence  of  this  artificial  union,  it  nevertheless 
left  its  impression  of  a  united  Italy  —  an  impression  which  added 
strength  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  national  unity. 

But  Napoleon's  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  preceded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  Republics  in  northern  Italy  when 
he  was  still  the  leader  of  nominally  republican  France.  They 
were  Republics  created  out  of  band  by  the  conqueror  and  were  as 
readily  dissolved  by  the  same  hand,  yet  they  revived  the  medi- 
eval tradition  of  the  city  Republics  and  gave  expression  to  the 
awakening  spirit  of  the  people.  Thus  Napoleon  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  aspiration  both  for  national  union  and  for 
a  republican  form  of  government. 

Congreu  of  Vienna.  —  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
former  condition  of  Italy  was  in  large  measure  reestablished  — 
everywhere  were  small  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  rulers 
whose  powers  were  nowhere  limited  by  constitutional  restraints 
and  many  of  whom  were  tyrannical.  Foreign  influence  was 
^ain  reestablished.  But  the  democratic  spirit  engendered  by  the 
French  Bevolution  was  very  much  alive  and  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  secret  societies  whose  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
imited  Italy  under  a  republican  form  of  government. 

House  of  Savoy.  —  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  leader  in  the  unification  of  Italy,  but  as  a 
kingdom  and  notas  a  republic.  In  response  to  the  Revolutionary 
movement  of  1848,  Charles  Albert,  its  king,  granted  to  his  people 
a  constitution,  called  the  Staiiilo,  and  in  1848-^9  he  sought  to 
free  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  Austria.     Though  defeated  and 
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compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  8on,  Victor  Emmanuel,  he 
had  centered  the  thought  of  the  Italians  upon  the  House  of  Savoy 
as  the  possible  liberators  of  Italy.  Despite  the  threats  of  Austria, 
Victor  Emmanuel  refused  to  repeal  the  Statato. 

The  four  priDcipal  figures  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  unity 
were  Mazzini,  the  revolutionary  enthusiast;  the  King,  Victor 
Emmanuel ;  Cavour,  his  great  minister;  and  Garibaldi,  the  dash- 
ing soldier  of  fortune.  Mazzini'a  part  was  played  in  the  earlier 
years  in  filling  the  place  of  h^h  minded  advocate  of  liberty,  in 
stirring  the  syirit  of  freedom  throughout  Italy,  and  in  conspiring 
to  secure  its  realization.  The  king  formed  the  rallying  point  about 
which  the  sentiment  in  fiivot  of  unification  could  gather,  and  the 
high  place  which  he  held  in  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
people  contributed  much  to  the  willingness  of  the  republicans  to 
yield  their  preference  and  accept  a  monarchy.  Cavour  was  a 
truly  great  statesman  who  realized  that  the  Austrian  power  must 
be  driven  out  before  Italy  could  be  united.  Accordingly  he  in- 
duced Napoleon  III.  to  declare  war  on  Austria  in  1859,  in  con- 
junction with  Sardinia.  The  full  success  of  the  war  was  lost  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Napoleon,  leaving  Venice  still  in  the 
hands  of  Austria.  Garibaldi  fired  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
and  his  successful  operations  in  overrunning  Sicily  and  in  driving 
out  the  rulers  of  Naples  occurred  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

Gavour's  original  plan  had  been  for  a  federation  of  the  Italian 
states  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  Pope,  but  with  the  real 
leadership  in  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  against  Austria,  leaving  Venice  in  her  hands,  he  concluded 
that  the  only  solution  lay  in  unification  under  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  northern  states  had  risen  in  1860  and  driven  out  their  rulers ; 
they  now  voted  for  union  with  Sardinia.  Sicily  and  Naples,  freed 
by  Garibaldi,  likewise  decided  by  popular  vote  to  join  the  new 
kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  Venice,  held  by  Austria,  and 
Rome,  held  by  French  troops,  the  rest  of  Italy  soon  followed. 

Venice  was  not  added  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  till  1866, 
when  Italy  joined  Prussia  in  the  war  against  Austria ;  but  Italy 
failed  then  to  acquire  two  districts,  preponderantly  Italian  in 
population  and  sympathy —  the  Trentino,  a  mountain  district, 
and  -Italia  Irredenta,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea  coast  adjoining 
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Venice,  of  which  Trieste  is  the  moat  important  city.  Both  of 
these  districts  will  have  been  added  to  Italy  as  a  result  of  the  Great 
War,  1914-1918.  Rome  was  acquired  in  1870  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-PruBsian  war,  when  Italian  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
city  and  Borne  became  the  capital  of  a  united  Kin^om  of  Italy. 
Thereby  the  last  remnant  of  tie  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was 


The  Statute.  —  The  Statvto  granted  by  Charlea  Albert  in 
1848  remains  to^iay  the  constitutioQ  of  Italy — not  the  whole 
constitution,  for  both  custom  and  enactment  have  grgatly  modified 
the  original  instrument,  but  it  is  still  the  prinoipal  source  of  gov- 
emmeutal  arrangements.  As  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  expanded 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Statuto  wae  extended  to  the  new 
territories.  The  Statuto  contained  no  proTision  for  its  amend- 
ment, and  the  custom  that  the  constitution-  may  be  amended  by 
an  ordinary  act  of  Parliament  has  become  so  firmly  established  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

The  eighty-four  articles  of  the  constitution  deal  with  the 
rights  ani)  duties  of  citizens,  the  Crown,  the  Ministers,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Judiciary.  AH  inhabitants 
are  guaranteed  equality  before  the  law ;  liberty  of  person ;  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  assembly,  though  the  latter  is  subject 
to  qualifications ;  inviolability  of  property  and  of  domicile ;  and 
exemption  from  taxation  not  authorized  by  Parliament. 

The  King.  —  According  to  the  Statuto  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  "representative  monarchical  government,"  with  an 
hereditary  king  who  succeeds  under  the  Salic  law,  that  is,  only 
by  and  through  the  male  line.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King,  who  approves  and  promulgates  the  laws,  conclhdes 
treaties,  declares  war,  appoints  all  officers  of  state,  makes  decrees 
and  ordinances,  creates  Senators,  and  commands  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  These  powers,  thoi^h  vested  in  the  King,  are  not 
exercised  by  him  but  by  ministers  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  No  act  of  the  king  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by 
one  of  his  ministers,  and  this  fact  is  the  legal  foundation  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  actual  powers  exercised  by  the  King  are  slight,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  any  one  of  the  three  kings  to  be  othei 
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than  a  cotiBtitational  monarcli,  but  each  has  recognized  whole- 
heartedly that  the  actual  government  is  carried  on  by  the  minia- 
ters  under  responaibility  to  the  popular  house  of  Parliament. 
The  "  representative "  function  of  the  King  is  not  without  im- 
portance ;  his  opinions  in  matters  of  foreign  relations  have  much 
weight  and  at  times  of  cabinet  crises,  when  the  ministry  resigns 
the  King  may  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  choice  with  respect  to 
the  man  who  shall  be  selected  to  form  a  new  cabinet  and  in  doing 
BO  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  course  of  government. 

The  Hiniatry.  —  As  in  other  countries  with  responsible 
cabinet  government,  the  ministers  are  both  political  leaders  and 
heads  of  the  administrative  department.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
at  present  thirteen,  which  are  as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs;  War; 
Marine ;  the  Interior ;  Finance ;  the  Treasury ;  Public  Instruction ; 
Public  Works;  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  Commerce, 
Industry,  and  Agriculture;  Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  Colonies;  and 
Railways  and  Merchant  Marine. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as  political  leaders,  the  min- 
isters, who  are  members  either  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  liave  a  right  to  appear  upon  the  floor  and  to  speak  in 
both  houses,  though  their  right  to  vote  is  coniined  to  the  house  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  king  may  appoint  to  the  post  of 
minister  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  such  a  min- 
ister must  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  stand  for 
election  to  the  Chamber  at  the  first  vacancy.  Also  there  have 
been  ministers  without  portfolio.  The  premier  has  generally 
held  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  head  of  the  government,  responsible  to  the  Chamber, 
the  cabinet  takes  the  initiative  in  legislation,  though  private 
members  may  introduce  bills;  but  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity 
of  parties,  cabinets  have  usually  been  lacking  in  internal  unity  and 
in  the  power  of  controlling  the  Chamber,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  cabinet  to  inaugurate  and  put  through  an  extended 
programme  and  that  ministries  change  with  frequency. 

The  8«nat«.  —  The  Italian  Senate  is  unlike  any  other  sec- 
ond chamber  in  its  composition.  Its  membership  is  unlimited  in 
number  (396  in  1916),  and  aside  from  the  royal  princes,  of  whom 
there  are  six,  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  king  for  life  from 
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certain  claBses  of  the  people  as  defined  in  the  Statuto.  Generally 
these  classes  may  be  said  to  comprise  high  state  officials,  —  chinch 
officials  also  are  eligible  but  since  the  break  with  the  Vatican  in 
1870  none  have  been  appointed,  —  persons  of  fame  in  science  or 
literature  or  who  have  performed  a  distinguished  service  for  the 
state,  and  persons  who  pay  over  3000  lire  ($600)  in  taxes.  Ap- 
pointment by  the  king  means  of  course  appointment  by  the 
ministry  in  power,  but  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  proposed  appointee  comes  from  one  of  the  recognized 
classes  and  in  a,  number  of  instances  it  has  decided  that  the  re- 
quirements had  not  been  met  and  in  consequence  the  appointment 
failed.  Members  must  not  be  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  designated  by  the  crown.  The 
power  of  appointment  has  been  exercised  on  several  occasions  for 
the  purely  political  purpose  of  cbangij^  the  opinion  of  the  body, 
as  many  as  seventy-live  senators  being  appointed  at  one  time  in 
1890,  and  through  this  power  the  equality  of  the  Senate  with  the 
chamber  has  been  destroyed. 

Legally  the  Senate  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  Chamber  in  law- 
making, and  no  bill  can  become  a  law  without  its  consent,  but  its 
consent  can  be  forced  by  the  method  of  appointment.  The  Senate 
lacks  popular  character  and  cannot  stand  against  the  Chamber. 
Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber  and  not  to  the  Senate 
and  those  cases  in  which  opposition  in  the  Senate  has  led  to  Uie 
resignation  of  a  ministry  may  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

The  Senate  may  act  as  a  High  Court  for  the  trial  of  ministers 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  and  to  try  cases  of  high  treason  and 
attempts  upon  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies.  —  The  popular  house  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  except  that  those  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  have 
neither  performed  military  service  nor  learned  to  read  and  write 
are  excluded.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Kingdom  the  electoiate 
was  narrowly  limited,  due  to  the  backward  condition  of  the  country 
and  to  the  large  proportion  of  illiterates.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  better  school  facilities,  and  with  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  country,  the  suffrage  has  been  ex- 
tended imtil  by  the  Electoral  Law  of  1912  universal  manhood 
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snfFr^e  was  all  but  reached.  There  is  still  a  large  ^orant  and 
illiterate  population  but  no  bad  effects  therefrom  have  as  yet 
made  themselves  felt  in  serious  fashion ;  and  universal  manhood 
suffrage  is  in  keeping  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Chamber  is  composed  of  508  members,  or  one  to  each 
71,000  inhabitants,  elected  each  from  a  district.  Originally  the 
deputies  were  elected  from  separate  districts  but  In  1882  the 
acrutina  di  lista,  or  the  election  of  a  number  of  deputies  from  a 
single  district,  was  introduced.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  lead  to  the  choice  of  deputies  having  more  of  a  national 
and  less  of  a  local  point  of  view,  but  the  eiperiment  did  not  prove 
a  success  and  was  abandoned  in  1891  and  the  former  system  was 
reestablished.  A  candidate  in  order  to  be  elected  must  receive 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  inscribed  electors  and 
more  than  oue-half  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  secures  the 
necessary  number  of  votes,  a  second  election  is  held  a  week  later. 
Qualifioationa  of  Hemben.  —  Members  of  the  Chamber 
must  be  citizens,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  andin  possesaiou  of 
full  civil  and  political  rights.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  member 
should  reside  in  the  district  which  he  represents.  Priests,  salaried 
government  officials,  except  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
ministers  and  under-secretaries,  and  a  few  other  high  officials  and 
all  persons  receiving  stipends  from  the  state  are  ineligible.  Of 
those  government  officials  who  are  eligible  there  can  never  be 
more  than  forjry  who  are  members  at  the  same  time,  but  ministers 
and  under-secretaries  are  not  counted  in  the  forty.  Deputies  are 
elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  which  is  the  maximum  period  for 
the  duration  of  Parliament,  but  they  seldom  fill  out  the  term  be- 
cause of  the  earlier  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  members  receive  2000  lire  ($400)  to  cover  the  cost  of  cor- 
respondence and  1000  lire  a  year  if  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
from  a  public  source.  Those  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  public  in- 
come receive  the  difference  to  make  up  this  income  to  four 
thousand  lire.  All  travel  free  on  government  railroads.  Since 
the  budget  and  the  contingent  of  recruits  is  determined  by  annual 
laws,  the  houses  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year  unless,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  sessions  are  prolonged  for  more  than  a  year. 
Procedure.  —  The   president   and   vice-president  of   the 
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Senate  aie  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  Chamber  chooses 
its  own  president,  who  is  continued  in  office  without  regard  to 
party  affiliations.  The  business  of  the  houses  is  transacted  by 
committees.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  appoints  the  com- 
mittees on  roles  and  contested  elections;  in  each  house  the 
budget  committee  is  elected  directly  by  the  houses.  For  the 
rest,  the  Senate  is  divided  into  fire  and  the  Chamber  into  nine 
sections  by  lot  every  two  months  and  these  sections  choose  the 
committees  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  ministers  appear  regularly  upon  the  floor  of  the  houses  to 
defend  their  measures  and  to  answer  questions.  The  interpella- 
tion, or  chatlei^e  of  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  exists,  but  the 
vote  must  follow  after  an  interval  of  several  days,  and  the  minis- 
try is  protected  from  the  rashness  of  a  snap  vote  taken  immedi- 
ately which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  ministries  in  France. 

Bie  Judiciary.  —  The  judicial  system  of  Italy  is  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  the  existing  order  in  the  indi- 
vidual states  at  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  needs 
of  the  new  Kingdom.  As  a  result  there  is  lacking  that  centrali- 
zation and  codrdination  of  courts  which  makes  for  unity.  Instead 
of  a  single  supreme  court  there  are  five  courts  of  Cassation,  located 
in  Turin,  Florence,  Bome,  Naples,  and  Palermo, — each  supreme 
within  its  own  territory,  and  each  interpreting  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  views,  —  so  that  it  is  possible  to  bave  five  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  the  same  law,  each  affecting  a  different 
distriot.  The  Court  of  Cassation  at  Rome  has  had  conferred 
upon  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  decide  in  cases  of  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  different  courts,  conflicts  between  the  courte 
and  the  administrative  authorities,  the  transfer  of  cases  from 
one  court  to  another,  writs  of  error  in  criminal  cases,  and  some 
other  special  mattei-s,  but  in  all  other  cases  involving  the  ordinary 
civil  law  the  five  courts  of  Cassation  are  all  equal.  The  lower 
courts  are  more  symmetrically  organized,  for  they  are  new  crea- 
tions and  do  not  diifer  materially  from  the  French  plan. 

Administrative  Courts.  —  In  Italy,  as  in  the  rest  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  there  are  administrative  courts  to  try  cases  affect- 
ii^  administrative  officers.  In  England  no  distinction  is  made 
between  public  and  private  law  and  all  ofiEences  are  subject  to  trial 
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by  the  ordinary  courts.  Administrative  law  and  administrative 
courts  are  sharply  difierentiated  in  Fiance  from  the  ordinary 
lav  and  courts.  In  Italy  the  distinction  is  made  but  it  has  not 
been  so  clearly  carried  out  as  in  France.  A  special  section  of  the 
Council  of  State,  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  councillorB  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  servos  as  the  highest  administrative  court, 
white  inferior  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  the  prefects 
and  certain  assistants  in  the  provinces.  It  has  in  general  the 
right  to  decide  whether  the  acts  of  the  local  or  central  of&cers 
are  authorized  by  law,  unless  some  special  provision  to  the  con- 
trary has  been  made  by  law. 

Local  OoTemment  —  The  local  government  in  Italy  is 
modeled  on  that  of  France  and  is  even  more  centralized  than  that 
of  the  latter.  Familiarity  with  the  French  system  and  the  need 
for  a  strongly  centralized  government  to  meet  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  parts  of  the  newly  formed  kingdom  combined  to  sweep 
away  all  preexisting  territorial  divisions  and  forms  of  local  gov- 
ernment. In  its  place  was  substituted  an  artificial  division  of 
the  country  into  provinces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  com- 
munes, lacking  in  real  local  life. 

Prefect  —  At  the  head  of  each  province  —  they  are 
sixty-nine  in  number — is  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  king  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  His  func- 
tions correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the  French  prefect,  for 
he  is  both  a  political  and  an  administrative  official.  He  pub- 
lishes and  executes  the  laws,  supervises  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,  opens  and  closes  the  sessions  of  the  provincial  council, 
sanctions  or  vetoes  the  acts  of  that  body,  and  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  central  government  in  the  province. 

ConnoiL  —  With  the  prefect  there  ia  associated  a  council 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  members,  elected  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  with  one-half  of  the  members  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  Council  meets  regularly  once  a  year  and  its  most  important 
business  is  the  voting  of  the  provincial  budget.  A  commission, 
elected  by  the  Council  from  its  members,  carries  on  the  business 
of  the  Council  in  the  interval  between  its  meetings.  The  prefect 
haa  large  powers  of  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
and  he  is  not  responsible  to  it  but  only  to  the  central  government 
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The  circondari  are  primarily  electoral  dietricts  and  the  mandametUi, 
or  cantons,  are  mere  administrative  Bubdiviaions  of  the  provinces. 

The  Commone. — The  commune  is  the  most  vital  of  Italian 
local  government  units.  It  has  the  duty  of  maintaining  streets, 
roads  and  markets ;  to  provide  elementary  education ;  to  provide 
poor  relief ;  to  see  to  the  registration  of  electors ;  to  keep  a  regis- 
ter of  births  and  deaths ;  and  to  provide  police  protection.  In 
addition  to  its  duties,  it  may  provide  for  every  sort  of  local  enter- 
prise. ,  The  government  of  the  commune  is  composed  of  a  syndic, 
or  mayor,  and  a  council.  The  syndic  is  elected  by  the  council 
from  among  its  members  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Though 
chosen  by  the  council  the  syndic  is  a  representative  of  the  central 
government  and  may  be  removed,  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, only  with  the  consent  of  the  prefect  and  is  responsible  not 
to  the  council  but  to  his  superiors.  The  council  is  composed  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighty  members  and  its  members  are  elected  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  council  meets  regularly  twice  a  year  and  its  work  is  carried 
on  between  meetings  by  a  committee  chosen  from  its  members. 

The  Pope.  —  The  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
Papacy  has  been  extremely  difficult  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  existed  for  centuries  and 
was  regarded  as  necessary  for  full  religious  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  But  the  continued  existence  of  the  Papal  states 
stretching  across  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula  was  a  bar  to 
Italian  unity.  Accordingly  the  Papal  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Bomc,  were  added  to  the  Kingdom  in  1860.  But  there  was  a 
feeling  that  without  Borne,  united  Italy  was  incomplete. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  Na- 
poleon III.  was  in  no  position  to  aid  the  Pope,  and  on  September 
20, 1870,  Italian  troops  entered  Home  and  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Before  moving  the  seat  of  government  to  Rome  it  was 
thought  best  to  settle  the  position  of  the  Pope,  so  the  Law  of  the 
Papal  Guarantees  of  May  13,  1871,  was  passed.  According  to 
this  law  the  Pope  enjoys  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
sovereign.  His  person  is  declared  ■  sacred  and  inviolable ;  public 
officials  are  not  permitted  to  enter  his  palace  or  grounds  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  duties  ;  and  persons  accredited  to  him  enjoy  all  the 
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immunities  .of  diplomats.  He  is  guaranteed  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  protection  for  papers  and  messages ;  he  ia  granted  annually 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  this 
he  has  never  consented  to  receive ;  and  he  is  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  Castel 
Gandolfu,  with  their  gardens  free  from  taxation. 

The  Popes  have  never  been  willing  to  recognize  the  loss  of  their 
temporal  power  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  arrangements. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  hope  that  foreign  powers  might  intervene 
to  TeSstabliah  their  claims,  but  when  this  hope  vanished,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1883  promulgated  a  decree,  the  won  ea^dit,  by  which 
it  was  declared  "  inexpedient "  for  Catholics  to  participate  in  Par- 
liamentary elections,  and  in  1895  what  had  been  declared  "  inex- 
pedient "  was  forbidden.  This  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  mu- 
nicipal elections  and  was  not.  widely  observed  by  Catholics,  many 
of  whom  strongly  opposed  it  Ten  years  later  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  relax  the  prohibition;  the  aocialiat  party  had  been  so 
rapidly  growing  in  strength  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  yielded  to  the 
argument  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  oppose  socialism, 
and  in  1905  he  issued  an  encyclical  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
Catholics  to  support  the  social  order  and  enjoined  that  they  take 
part  in  political  contests  in  its  defense  wherever  it  was  threatened. 
The  participation  in  political  struggles  must,  however,  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Church.  The  result  has  been  to 
found  a  strictly  Catholic  and  conservative  party  and  to  unite  more 
closely  the  radical-repubtican-socialist  groups  through  a  common 
anti-clerical  sentiment. 
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XTT. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BELGIUM. 


The  liistory  of  Belgium  justifies  the  statement  that  it  has  been 
the  battle  ground  of  Europe,  It  has  formed  a  part  of  three  great 
Empires ;  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  of 
Napoleon.  It  had  been  successively  Spanish,  Austrian,  French, 
and  Dutch,  before  finally  attaining  independence.  From  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  it  has  had  a  separate  existence.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Austrian  Netherlands  appear  as  a  terri- 
tory distinct  from  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Habsbargst 
and  under  French  dominion,  administration  and  legal  uniformity 
were  gained.  Thus  through  all  the  centuries  and  under  so  many 
different  powers,  the  Belgians  retained  their  identity  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  political  independence.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  there  was  established  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  with  William  of  Orange  as  sovereign.  The 
Kingdom  was  composed  of  Holland,  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  but  the  union  was  from  the  first  an 
unhappy  one.  The  constitution,  drawn  up  in  Holland,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Belgians,  but  was  nevertheless  put  into  operation. 
Dutch  was  made  the  official  language  though  French  was  spoken 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Protestant  Dutch  antago- 
nized the  Catholic  Belgians  and  the  administration  was  more 
favorable  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  Belgian  provinces. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  inspired  the  Belgians  to  follow 
a  like  course,  and  a  national  congress  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ent of  Belgium.  A  constitution  was  adopted  February  7,  1831 
and  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobu^  was  chosen  king.     In  spite  of  Dutch 
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Opposition,  the  conference  of  The  Powers  in  London  in  1831 
recognized  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  Holland  was  forced 
to  acquiesce. 

Flan  of  the  ConstdtntLon. — The  Belgian  constitution  con- 
sists of  139  articles  divided  into  eight  titles  as  follows :  the  ter- 
ritory and  its  divisions ;  citizens  and  their  r^hts ;  concerning 
powers ;  finances ;  the  army ;  general  provisions ;  revision  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  temporary  and  supplementary  provisions.  The 
constitution  extends  a  rather  long  list  of  individual  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution  and  safeguarded  by  law.  Among  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Belgians  may  be  mentioned  equality 
before  the  law ;  no  distinction  of  classes ;  individual  liberty ;  no 
arrest  for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  without  a  warrant; 
inviolability  of  domicile  and  of  property ;  religious  liberty, 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  assembly,  and  the  right 
of  petition. 

Powen  of  OoTerhmeat  —  All  power  emanates  from  the 
people  and  can  only  be  exercised  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
constitution.  The  legislation  is  exercised  collectively  by  the 
King,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate,  each  of 
which  has  the  right  of  initiative ;  but  money  bills  and  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  army  contingent  must  be  voted  first  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  subject  to  the 
provisions  that  his  ministera  are  responsible  and  that  no  decree 
of  the  King  shall  take  effect  unless  it  is  countersigned  by  a  minis- 
ter who  thereby  renders  himsdf  responsible  for  it. 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  the  courts  and  the  tribunals, 
but  the  authoritative  in^rpretation  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative power.  Belgian  courts  cannot  declare  laws  unconstitutional 
and  the  legislative  power  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  government. 

Made  under  the  impulse  of  revolution,  the  Belgian  constitution 
was  remarkable  for  its  liberality  and  democracy;  at  a  time  when 
the  reactionary  forces  were  in  control  in  Europe,  it  represents 
complete  popular  supremacy  and  legislative  omnipotence  under 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  Legislative  Power ;   the  Senate.  —  The  country  is 
divided  Into  nine  provinces,  and  from  each  province  senators  are 
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chosen  in  two  ways,  aome  directly  by  the  people  and  some  by 
the  provincial  councils,  to  the  number  of  two  for  each  province 
having  leas  than  500,000  inhabitants,  of  three  for  each  province 
having  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  of  four  for 
each  province  having  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  num- 
ber of  aenators  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  voters  shall  be  equal 
to  one  half  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives. 

Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  half  being 
elected  every  four  years.  In  case  of  dissolution  the  whole  Senate 
IS  renewed.  The  Senate  is  then  divided,  one  half  serving  for  four 
years  and  the  other  for  eight.  The  qualifications  for  senator  are 
Belgian  citizenship  and  residence,  civil  and  political  rights,  the 
payment  of  at  least  1200  francs  direct  tases  or  the  proprietor  or 
usufructuary  of  real  estate  in  Belgium,  the  asaessed  income  of 
which  amounts  to  at  least  12,000  francs.  In  the  provincea  in 
which  those  eligible  do  not  reach  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
BOOO  inhabitants,  there  are  added  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
highest  taxpayers  to  make  this  proportion.  In  the  case  of  senators 
elected  by  the  provincial  council,  there  is  no  property  qualification. 
Senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age ;  they  receive  no 
salary  or  emoluments.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  if  there  be  none,  the 
Belgian  princes  of  the  branch  of  the  royal  family  designated  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  are  senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen  but  have 
no  vote  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Honae  of  Eepreientativea.  —  The  members  of  the  House 
are  chosen  by  direct  election  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  two  years.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  the 
whole  House  is  renewed  and  the  members  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  serves  for  two  years  and  the  other  for  four. 
Plural  voting  exists  for  members  both  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  All  male  citizens  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  resident 
for  one  year  in  the  same  commune  and  not  otherwise  disqualified 
by  law  have  the  suffrage.  An  additional  vote  is  given  all 
married  men,  and  widowers  with  children,  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five  and  pay  a  tax  of  not  less  than  five  francs  as 
householders,  unless  exempt  on  account  of  a  profession,  and  like- 
wise to  all  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who 
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own  real  estate  of  the  valoe  of  at  least  2000  francs  or  possess  an 
income  from  land  corresponding  to  sach  value,  or  are  inscribed  in 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  or  possess  oblations  of  the 
Belgian  savings  bank  bearing  at  least  100  francs  interest. 

Two  additional  votes  are  given  to  citizens  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  who  hold  a  diploma  from  an  in- 
stitation  of  higher  instruction  or  a  certificate  Bhowing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  secondary  education  of  the  higher  degree  or 
who  hold  or  have  held  a  public  office  or  position  or  who  practice 
or  have  practiced  a  private  profession  which  presupposes  at  least 
the  knowledge  imported  in  the  secondary  instruction  of  higher 
degree.  But  no  one  shall  have  more  than  three  votes,  and  voting 
is  obligatory  under  penalties  ranging  from  a  reprimand  and  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  francs  to  a  temporary  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office.  The  system  of  proportional  repreBentation 
is  employed.  The  number  of  representatives  is  fixed  by  law  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  but  must  not  exceed  one  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants. 

ftnaliflcatiou. — Members  of  the  House  must  be  Belgian 
citizens,  resident  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights  and  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  The  compen- 
sation of  members  is  4000  francs  a  year  and  free  transportation  on 
government  railroads  from  the  place  of  residence  to  the  city 
where  the  session  is  held. 

The  King  and  the  Kuutera.  —  The  succession  to  the 
throne,  or  rather  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  King,  is 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  according  to  the  Salic 
law.  The  powers  of  the  King  are  limited  to  those  conferred  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws;  these  he  can  exercise  only  through 
a  responsible  minister  who  must  countersign  all  his  decrees. 

The  parliamentary  system  of  government  through  responsible 
ministers  is  established  by  the  constitution,  and  powers  conferred 
upon  the  King  are  in  reality  the  powers  of  the  ministers  who  are 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  King  ap- 
points and  dismisses  the  ministers,  but  he  mus€  appoint  those  who 
can  secure  support  for  their  policies  from  a  majority  iji  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  he  camiot  in  practice  dismiss  min- 
isters BO  long  as  they  enjoy  that  support.    The  King  approves 
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and  promulgates  the  laws  and  must  issue  all  regulations  and  de- 
crees necesBary  for  the  execution  of  the  lavs,  but  he  cannot  sus- 
pend or  dispense  with  the  laws.  The  King  commands  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce,  but  treaties  which  may  burden  the  state  or  bind 
Belgians  individually  take  effect  only  after  having  received  the 
approval  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Houses  meet  annually  the  second  Tuesday  in  November, 
but  the  King  may  summon  them  earlier ;  he  may  dissolve  one  or 
both  of  the  Houses  and  he  may  adjourn  them,  but  not  for  longer 
than  a  month  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  session  without  the 
consent  of  the  Houses. 

The  ministers  are  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  also  the  administrative  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, of  which  there  are  ten ;  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Interior ;  Science 
and  Arts;  Agriculture;  Industry  and  Labor;  Justice;  Finance; 
Public  Works ;  War ;  and  Railroads.  Ministers  have  the  right  to 
appear  and  be  heard  in  both  Houses  but  can  vote  only  in  the 
House  of  which  they  are  members.  The  Houses  have  the  right 
to  demand  the  presence  of  ministers. 

As  under  other  systems  of  parliamentary  government,  the 
question  and  the  interpellation  are  the  normal  means  by  which 
the  Houses  exercise  control  over  the  government.  The  question 
demands  an  answer  from  the  minister  but  not  a  vote ;  if  a  vote  is 
demanded,  it  becomes  an  interpellation  and  there  is  a  debate, 
followed  by  a  vote. 

Committees.  —  The  House  is  divided  into  six  sections,  re- 
newed every  month  by  lot.  Bills  are  referred  to  the  sections  for 
examination  unless  a  special  committee  is  appointed  for  a  particu- 
lar bill.  Each  section  appoints  a  reporter,  and  the  six  reporters, 
together  with  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  form  the  central 
section,  which  in  turn  appoints  its  reporter.  There  are  two  per- 
manent committees  of  the  House,  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  each 
session  —  a  committee  of  finance  and  accounts  and  a  committee  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  House  also  elects 
special  committees  whenever  it  sees  fit,  and  this  is  the  normal 
procedure  in  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary.  —  The  judicial  system  consists  of  a  Court 
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of  Cassation  for  tte  whole  of  Betgium,  which  sits  at  Bruseels.  Its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  King  from  two  lists,  one  presented 
by  the  Court  itself  and  the  other  by  the  Senate.  Below  the 
Court  of  Cassation  are  three  courts  of  appeal,  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  King  from  two  lists,  one  presented  by  these 
courts  and  the  other  by  the  provincial  councils.  Next  in  sequence 
come  the  courts  of  first  instance  who  are  appointed  by  the  King, 
but  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed from  two  lists,  one  presented  by  the  courts  and  the  other 
by  the  provincial  council.  In  addition  there  are  courts  of  assizes 
to  hear  criminal  cases,  military  courts,  courts  of  commerce  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  All  judges  are  appointed  for  life  and  no 
judge  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office  or  suspended  till  after  trial 
and  judgment.  Nor  can  they  be  transferred  except  by  a  new  ap- 
pointment and  with  their  consent.  Belgium  differs  from  other 
continental  countries  in  that  it  has  no  administrative  courts  but 
in  this  particular  has  followed  the  English  system. 
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THE  G0VEENMENT9   OF  GEEMANY. 


The  PeadaliBttion  of  Germany  was  Id  some  points  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  feudalization  of  France,  There  was  in  Ger- 
many no  Romanized  snbject  population  such  as  existed  in  Ganl, 
with  habits  which  should  enter  like  a  leaven  into  the  polity  of 
theii  conquerors.  Beyond  the  Rhine  all  were  of  one  general 
kin,  all  bred  to  the  same  general  customs.  What  was  new 
there  was  the  great  Franiiah  kingship  of  Merowingian  and 
Carolingian,  — the  new  size  and  potency  of  the  regal  power  bred 
amidst  the  readjustments  of  conquering  migration  by  the  domi- 
nant Franks.  For  the  rest,  there  was  at  first  the  old  giODping 
about  elective  or  hereditary  princes,  the  old  tribal  individual itiea 
of  custom,  the  old  organization  into  separate,  semi-independent, 
self-governing  communities.  Feudalism  came,  not  so  much 
through  fresh  gifts  of  land  and  novel  grojrths  of  privilege  based 
upon  snch  fresh  gifts,  not  so  much  through  'benefice  '  and  'com- 
mendation '  (pages  104-106, 108),  as  through  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  the  Frankish  monarchy. 

Official  System  of  the  Frankish  Houarohy :  the  Connts.  — 
In  order  to  exercise  their  kingly  powers  the  more  effectually,  the 
Frankish  monarchs  adopted  the  natural  plan,  for  which  there  was 
Roman  precedent,  of  delegating  their  functions  to  ofBcers  com- 
missioned to  act  as  their  representatives  in  various  districts  of 
their  extensive  domains.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
symmetrical  division  of  the  territory  into  districts  to  fit  the  official 
system.  Here  and  there  there  were  counts  (Orafeti),  the  king's 
vicegerents  in  the  exercise  of  the  financial,  judicial,  and  military 
prerogatives  of  overlordship ;  but  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction 
were  not  always  sharply  defined.     There  were,  for  one  thin^ 
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many  exemptions  from  their  authority  within  the  general  dis- 
tricts allotted  them.  There  were  the  dignity  and  pretensions 
of  provincial  princes  to  be  respected,  more  important  still,  there 
were  the  claims  of  the  great  landowners  to  a  special  jurisdiction 
and  independent  lordship  of  their  own  to  be  regarded.  Ab  a 
matter  of  policy  such  claims  were  generally  allowed.  The 
demesnes  of  the  greater  landowners  were  cut  out  from  the  ad- 
ministrative territory  of  the  count  and  given  separate  political 
functions.  Barons,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  France,  —  local 
autocrats  with  law  courts  and  a  petty  sovereignty  of  their  own, 
—  were  freely  created.  The  king  apparently  could  not  deny 
them  the  '  immunities '  tbey  demanded. 

The  Hagistraoy  of  Office  and  the  KagiftrMy  of  Proprietor- 
■hip.  — There  thus  grew  up,  side  by  side,  a  double  magistracy  — 
a  magistracy  of  office  and  a  magistracy  of  proprietorahip.  The 
count  ruled  by  virtue  of  his  office;  the  baron  by  virtue  of  his 
landed  possessions :  there  were  lords  by  privilege,  and  lords  by 
commission.  As  time  went  on  the  two  sets  of  magnates  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  possession  of  a  common  character 
through  an  interchange  of  qualities.  The  office  of  count  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  hereditary  and  to  connect  itself  with 
the  ownership  of  large  estates.  Heredity  of  title  and  prerogative 
was  the  almost  irresistible  fashion  of  the  age :  the  men  of  great- 
est individual  consequence,  besides,  —  the  men  who  were  fit  be- 
cause of  their  individual  weight  to  be  delegated  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority,  —  were  commonly  the  men  of  large  properties. 
Either  there  went,  therefore,  along  with  the  grafship,  gifts  of 
land,  or  else  men  already  Bufficientiy  endowed  with  lands  were 
given  the  grafship :  and  as  the  office  connected  itself  with  pro- 
prietorship it  took  from  proprietorship  its  invariable  quality  of 
heredity.  This  was  the  double  process :  counts  became  heredi- 
tary territorial  lords;  and  hereditary  territorial  lords  acquired 
either  the  grafship  itself  or  powers  quite  as  great 

Hereditary  Chiefs.  —  Add  to  this  hierarchy  the  more 
ancient  dukes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  tale  of  greater  lords  is  com- 
plete. These  dukes  were,  by  traditional  title  at  least,  rulers 
of  the  once  self-governing  communities  which  Frankish  ascen- 
dency had  in  the  days  of  conquest  united  under  a  common  author- 
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ity.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  retained  a  vital  local  sway. 
They  were  intermediate,  in  the  new  political  order,  between  the 
king  and  the  barons. 

Full  Derelopmant  of  Territorial  Sorenignty.  —  By  the 

thirteenth  century  Cierman  feudalization  was  complete.  Dukes, 
counts,  and  barons  had  all  alike  become  lords  within  their  own 
territories  (Latideaherrtn).  Bishops  and  abbots,  too,  as  in  France, 
had  entered  the  competition  for  power  and  become  themselves 
counts  and  barons.  That  territorial  sovereignty,  that  private 
ownership  of  political  authority  which  is  the  distinguishiog  mark 
of  feudalism,  and  which  we  have  seen  so  fully  developed  in 
France,  is  present  in  as  full  development  here  in  Germany  alsa 
But  the  elements  of  the  development  are  very  different  in  the 
two  countries.  In  France  we  have  seen  the  appointment  of  royal 
delegates  come  after  the  perfecting  of  feudalism  and  lead,  through 
the  gradual  concentration  of  judicial  and  other  authority  in  the 
king's  hands,  to  the  undermining  and  final  overthrow  of  baronial 
sovereignty  (pp.  195,  197).  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the 
royal  representatives,  appointed  while  feudalism  was  taking  shape, 
themselves  enter^  and  strengthened  the  baronage,  quitting  their 
dependent  functions  as  officials  for  the  independent  privileges 
of  territorial  lords. 

The  Karkgraf .  —  One  office  especially  fostered  feudal  in- 
dependence in  Germany.  Outside  the  hierarchy  I  have  described, 
and  standing  in  special  relations  with  the  king,  was  the  Marh- 
gTof,  —  the  count  of  the  march  or  border,  set  to  defend  the  king- 
dom against  inroads  by  hostile  peoples.  He  was  of  course  chosen 
chiefly  because  of  his  capacity  in  war,  and  was  of  the  most  im- 
perative, masterful  soldier  breed  of  the  times.  To  him,  too,  were 
necessarily  vouchsafed  from  the  first  extraordinary  powers.  He 
was  made  viri^ual  dictator  in  the  unsettled,  Hi-ordered  border  dis- 
trict which  he  was  appointed  to  hold  against  foreign  attack ;  and 
he  was  freely  given  all  the  territory  he  could  conquer  and  bring 
under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  king.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Mark  Brandenbu:^  spread  itself  out  to  the  northeast,  to  become 
at  last  a  great  kingdom,  and  that  the  Oalmark,  established  by 
Charles  the  Great  as  a  barrier  against  the  Hungarians,  increased 
till  it  became  the  great  state  of  Austria.    The  JUarkgrafwas  not 
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long  in  becoming  virtually  a  ruler  in  his  own  right,  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  a.  distant  monarch,  and  pos- 
sessed by  fast  hereditary  right  of  the  titles  and  powers  which 
would  one  day  make  of  him  a  veritable  king. 

The  Empire.  —  Charles  the  Great  set  for  his  successors 
the  example  of  a  wide  rule  and  a  Roman  title.  But  for  many 
a  long  Age  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  left  behind  him  nothing  but  a 
tradition  and  a  scheme  of  power  which  no  man  was  able  to  take 
up.  His  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  never  to  be  put  together 
^ain,  except  as  it  seemed  to  rise  once  more  for  a  little  space  in 
the  days  of  Charles  V.  Even  the  greater  fragments  of  it  fell 
apart  beyond  the  Bhine,  shattered  by  the  disintegrating  forces 
of  feudalism.  But  the  name  and  shadow  of  the  imperial  power 
persisted  from  age  to  age  with  a  strange  vitality.  First  a  line 
of  Saxon  princes,  then  men  of  the  Franconian  house,  after  them 
the  masterful  Hohenstanfen  essayed  the  office  Charles  had  made 
great,  wielding  such  authority  as  they  oould  as  power  came  and 
went  amidst  the  shifting  scene  of  German  politics.  Finally  the 
succession  fell  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  who  were  building  a 
veritable  kingdom  together  upon  the  southern  skirts  of  Germany, 
where  the  Ostmark  bad  grown  to  be  Austria.  As  their  strength 
increased,  their  presidency  amidst  the  German  states  became  an 
unmistakable  power  of  command,  and  Germany  had  at  last  a 
leader,  if  not  a  master. 

The  Imperial  Cities.  —  While  the  imperial  power  lan- 
guished a  notable  thing  happened.  Germany  gave  birth  to  great 
free  cities,  set  like  independent  states  in  the  midst  of  their  weak 
neighbors.  The  cities  of  the  Empire  had,  as  feudalism  devel- 
oped, fallen  into  its  order  in  two  classes.  Some  of  them  held 
their  privileges  of  the  Emperor  himself,  were  his  immediate  vas- 
sals; others  were  subordinated  to  some  feudal  lord  and  were  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  only  through  him.  The  position  of  those 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  Emperor  was  much  more  advao- 
te^ous  than  the  position  of  those  who  had  lesser  and  nearer 
masters.  The  imperial  supervision  was  apt  to  be  much  less 
exacting  than  the  overlordship  of  princes  who,  having  less  wide 
interests  to  care  for  than  those  which  busied  the  Emperor,  could 
tender  their  power  greater  by  concentration.     They  were  always 
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near  at  hand  and  jealous  of  any  movement  of  independence  on  ths 
part  of  the  towns  within  their. domain;  the  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  often  far  away  and  never  by  poBsibility  so  watchful 
He  was  represented  always  by  some  depuly;  but  the  presence 
of  this  ofBcer  did  not  greatly  curtail  municipal  self-government. 
In  the  thii-teenth  century  even  this  degree  of  control  was  got 
rid  of  at  the  suit  of  some  of  the  cities.  They  were  allowed  to 
become  'free'  imperial  cities,  bound  to  the  Emperor  only  b; 
sworn  allegiance,  not  by  any  bonds  of  actual  government.  The 
next  step  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their  indepeudence  and  im- 
portance was  their  admission  to  representation  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  — and  such  recognition  was  not  long  delayed.  The  role 
of  these  great  free  cities  in  imperial  affairs  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  majiy  independent  rfiles  played  on  the 
confused  stage  of  that  troubled  time.  Ltlbeck,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen  retain  to  this  day  a  certain  privilege  of  position  as  free 
cities  in  the  German  Empire. 

484.  Tbe  Swiss  Confedenttlon. — Almost  at  the  very  time  tbat 
the  HababurgH  first  wou  the  Imperial  crown  and  acqubed  the  duch;  of 
Auatria,  some  of  their  Swiss  dependencies  broke  away  from  tbem,  and 
established  an  independence  never  since  permanently  broken.  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  tbe  sturdy  little  mouDtiun  commanitiea  groaped 
about  the  southern  end  of  qaiet  Lucerne,  with  whose  atrui^le  for  freedom 
tbe  glorious  story  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  begins,  contained  some  part 
of  tbe  estates  of  the  Counts  of  Hatisburg,  whose  hereditary  domainf 
touched  the  other  end  of  Lucerne,  and  stretched  wide  to  the  north  abont 
the  farther  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  southward  a^bi  on  the  West.  Ilifc 
region  of  the  Alps  contained  the  notable  imperial  cities  of  Zilrich,  Beme. 
Basle,  and  Schaffhausen  ;  and  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwulden  claimed  lo 
be  immediate  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  tbese  cities  were.  Tbe  Counts 
of  Hattsburg,  in  despite  of  thU  claim,  sought  to  reduce  tbem  to  submiBsion 
to  themselves.  The  result  was  a  long  struggle  in  wUcli  the  three  little 
cantons,  at  flrst  joined  only  by  their  neigfibor  canton,  Lucerne,  but  after- 
wards  by  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  BeTne,  were  eventually  completely 
victorious.  By  tbe  formation  of  this  famous  league  of  free  cantons  and 
cities,  at  Biat  known  as  tho  "  Old  League  of  High  Germany,"  but  ulti- 
mately as  Switzerland  (the  land  of  Schwyz),  there  emerged  from  the 
German  Empire  one  of  the  most  interesting  states  known  to  history.  It 
may  be  srid  to  have  been  tbe  o&spring  of  the  disintegrating  forces  of  l!i« 
Empire,  —  a  living  proof  of  its  incoherence. 
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Amtiia'a  Bival,  PnuBia.  —  While  Austria's  power  was  od 
the  make  a  formidable  rival  had  grown  up  in  the  north,  out  of 
the  Korth  Mark  established  in  the  tenth  century  as  the  Empire's 
barrier  against  the  Wends.  Men  of  enei^  and  darii^  had 
steadily  pushed  forward  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Mark  until 
it  had  become  a  great  territory,  the  Mark  Brandenburg.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  markgrafship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  race 
more  capable  than  the  Habsburgs,  the  Hohenzollerna  of  !Nurem- 
berg.  Under  them  it  waxed  greater  yet  alike  in  territory  and  in 
organized  power;  took  in  Prussia,  the  district  from  which  it 
was  to  get  its  later  name,  and  got  ready  for  the  rdle  it  was  to 
play  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  1640  Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector  (1640-1688),  came 
upon  the  stage,  to  make  his  power  a  determining  element  in 
the  politics  of  Europe.  His  son  was  Frederic,  tiie  first  '  king  in 
Prussia.' 

Frederic  the  Onat.  —  Frederic,  the  first  king  of  Prussia, 
governed  from  1688  to  1713.  His  son,  Frederic  William  I. 
(1713-1740),  rounded  out  Brandenburg's  possessions  and  hoarded 
the  money  and  prepared  the  army  with  which  his  son,  Frederic 
the  Great  (1740-1786),  was  to  complete  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 
Frederic  took  Silesia  from  Austria,  and  then,  joining  in  the 
heartless  and  scandalous  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  filled  up  the 
gap  between  Brandenburg  and  East  Prussia  with  West  Prussia 
and  the  Netze  district.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  friend- 
less Poland  in  1793  and  1796  added  to  Prussia  the  district  now 
known  as  Posen  and  a  part  of  East  Prussia. 

Prussia  was  at  last  ready  for  her  final  rivalry  with  Austria  for 
the  leadership  of  Germany.  But  first  there  was  to  be  the  great 
storm  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  was  to  sweep  away  so  much 
that  Tas  old  in  German  political  arrangements,  and  create  the 
proper  atmospheric  conditions  for  German  nationality. 

Hapoletm:  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine.  —  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  Napoleon  in  hia  contest  with  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  to  isolate  these  two  great  German  states  by  thrusting  between 
them  a  barrier  of  smaller  German  states  attached  to  the  French 
interest.  So  little  coherent  was- Germany,  so  little  had  the  Em- 
pire made  of  the  Germans  a  single  nation,  that  Kapoleon  was 
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able  to  detach  from  all  alliance  with  either  Austria  or  Prussia 
every  one  of  the  German  states  except  Brunswick  and  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse.  Of  these  the  chief  were  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria 
and  Wflrttemberg  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Napoleon 
organized  out  of  these  allies  the  so-called  'Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,'  of  which  he  constituted  himself  'Protector,'  and  which 
laated  from  1806  till  1813. 

The  year  1806  had  marked  also  the  formal  end  of  the 
'  Holy  Koman  Empire '  over  which  the  Halisburgs  had  so  long 
presided.  The  eighteenth  century  had  witnessed  a  notable  de- 
cline in  their  power;  the  sweeping  conquests  of  Napoleon  put 
them  at  his  mercy;  and  in  1806  Francis  of  Austria  was  forced  to 
abdicate  and  forever  renounce  the  imperial  office.  There  was  no 
more  to  be  a  German  Empire  till  Prussia  should  draw  one  about 
her,  and  Austria  be  once  for  all  ousted  from  her  place  of  leader- 
ship in  Germany. 

The  German  Confederation  (1816-1866).  —  Despite  the 
ease  with  which  he  at  first  divided  Germany  in  order  to  conquer 
it,  Napoleon  discovered  at  last  that  he  had  himself  aroused  there 
a  national  feeling  which  was  to  cast  him  out  and  ruin  him.  In 
1813  Germany  rose,  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  went  to  pieces, 
and  all  Napoleon's  plans  were  undone.  He  had  done  Germany 
the  inestimable  service  of  making  her  patriotic.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  met  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to 
recompose  Europe,  could  not  revivify  the  German  Empire:  that 
had  been  dead  for  some  time  before  Napoleon  forced  a  winding 
up  of  its  affairs.  But  Germany  was  not  to  remain  disintegrate. 
Theyear  1815  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  new  union  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  German  Confederation,  which,  loose  as  it  seemed, 
held  them  more  closely  together  than  they  had  been  held  for  many 
generations.  Austria  was  the  president  of  the  Confederatioa. 
The  organ  of  government  was  a  Diet  of  ambassadors  from  the 
thirty-nine  component  states  (kingdoms,  duchies,  cities,  princi- 
palities) authorized  to  mediate  between  the  states  in  all  matters 
of  common  concern;  and  the  Confederation  maintained  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  arrangement  was  little  enough  like 
national  union :  the  large  states  bad  a  preponderant  representation 
in  the  Diet,  Austria  dominating  all ;  and  each  state,  whether  great 
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or  small,  was  suffered  to  go  its  own  way,  make  its  own  alliances, 
and  fight  its  own  wars,  if  only  it  refrained  from  injuring  any  one 
of  the  Confederates  or  the  interests  of  the  Confederation.  Bat 
there  was  snfBcient  cohesion  to  keep  the  states  together  while 
German  national  feeling  grew,  and  while  the  political  revolutions 
of  the  century  (1830  and  1848)  liberalized  political  institutions. 

Period  of  Constitational  Reform.  —  By  184S  most  of  the 
German  states,  except  Prussia,  granted  constitutions  to  their 
peopla  In  the  same  year  a  '  German  National  Parliament '  met 
at  Frankfort  (the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation)  and 
attempted  to  formulate  a  plan  for  more  perfect  union  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia ;  hut  its  leaders  proposed  much  more  than 
was  possible,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  attempt  failed. 
Still  earlier,  in  1833,  Prussia  had  led  in  the  formation  of  a  '  Cus- 
toms Union '  (_Zolluerein)  between  herself  and  all  ■  the  states  of 
the  Confederation  except  Austria,  which  laid  a  free-trade  basis  for 
those  subsequent  political  arrangements  from  which  also  Austria 
was  to  be  excluded.  In  1850  Prussia  received  from  the  hands  of 
her  king  the  forms,  at  least,  of  a  liberal  government,  with  parlia^ 
mentary  institutions. 

The  North  Oerman  Confederatioii  (1867-1871).  — Finally, 
in  1866,  came  the  open  breach  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
The  result  was  a  six  weeks'  war  in  which  Austria  was  completely 
defeated  and  humiliated.  The  Confederation  of  1815  fell  to 
pieces ;  Prussia  drew  about  her  the  Protestant  states  of  Northern 
Germany  in  a  '  North  German  Confederation ' ;  the  middle  states, 
Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Baden,  etc.,  held  off  for  a  while  to  them- 
selves ;  and  Austria  found  herself  finally  excluded  from  German 
political  arrangements. 

Autria  out  of  Gonnany.  —  Thereafter  Austria,  originally 
predominantly  German,  devoted  herself  to  the  fruitless  task  of 
amalgamating  the  various  nationalities  of  Southeast  Europe  under 
her  hegemony,  and  so  became  in  large  part  a  non-German  state. 
Prussia  became  the  head  and  front  of  Germany,  in  her  stead. 
Meantime  Prussia  has  grown  more  than  one-fifth  in  territory. 
The  rearrangement  at  Vienna  in  1815  gave  her  Swedish  Pom- 
merania  and  the  northern  half  of  Saxony ;  the  war  of  1866  gained 
'  The  Union  did  not  at  flnrt  inclode  this  '  all, '  but  it  did  eventually. 
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for  her  the  possesaion  of  SchleBwig-Holstein,  HannoTer,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Fiankfoit. 

The  Qormui  Empin.  —  The  finishing  impulse  was  given 
to  the  new  procesaee  of  union  by  the  Franco-Prussiaii  war  of 
1870-1871.  Prussia's  successes  in  that  contest,  won,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  intereat  of  German  patriotism,  broke  the  coldness  of  the 
middle  states  towards  their  great  northern  neighbor ;  they  joined 
the  rest  of  Germany;  and  the  German  Empire  was  formed 
(Palace  of  Versailles,  January  18, 1871). 

Government  of  the  Eupibe. 

Austria  ftnd  Gramany :  Character  of  the  Oermut  Bmpin. 
—  When  he  ceased  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(1806),  B''raDcis  I.  still  remained  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  had 
assumed  that  title  in  1804;  and  there  became  in  full  form, — 
what  there  had  long  been  in  reality, — an  Austrian  Empire.  In 
1871  there  arose  by  its  aide  a  new  German  Empire,  but  the  two 
empires  were  thoroughly  unlike  one  another.  The  Austrian 
Empire,  though  wearing  the  form  of  a  dual  monarchy  as  Austria- 
Hungary,  was  composed  of  the  hereditary  poasessiona  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg ;  the  German  Empire,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  federal  state  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand-duchtea, 
five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and  the  im- 
perial domain  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  these  lands  being  united  in  a 
great '  corporation  of  public  law '  under  the  hereditary  presidency 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  German  Emperor. 

The  four  kingdoms  were  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrt- 
temberg ;  the  grand-duchies,  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz ;  Uie  duchies, 
Brunswick,  8axe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Saxe-Cobuig,  and  Saxe-Alten- 
bnrg ;  the  principalities,  Waldeek,  Lippe,  Schwarzbui^-Budolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Beuss-elder  line,  Schaumberg-Lippe, 
and  Keuss-younger  line ;  the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Lllbeck,  and 


The  Central  Oermui  States  and  the  Empire.  —  The  first 
step  towards  the  new  union  was  taken  in  1870,  when  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg,  fearing  that  the  object  of  Napoleon 
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III.  was  to  conquer  the  central  German  states  or  renew  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Bhine,  decisively  espoused  tbe  side  of  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation.  While  the  siege  of  Paris 
was  in  progress  these  three  states  sent  delegates  to  King  William 
at  Versailles  and  formally  united  themselves  with  their  northern 
compatriots :  the  North  German  Confederation  became  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  with  King  William  as  president.  Almost 
immediately,  thereafter,  the  influences  of  the  time  carried  the  Con- 
federates a  step  farther :  the  president-king  was  crowned  Emperor, 
and  the  German  Confederation  became  the  German  Empire.' 

The  Charaetor  of  the  Empire.  —  These  changes  of  mem- 
bership and  of  title  did  not,  however,  change  the  character  or,  at 
first,  the  constitution  of  the  union.  It  remained  a  federal  state, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  still  its  president  only ;  he  was  not 
its  monarch.  Its  make-up  and  powers  were  not  radically  altered. 
Prussia,  indeed,  was  very  great ;  in  territory  nearly  three  times 
as  la^e  as  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  put  together,  her 
population  thre^-fifths  that  of  all  Germany ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  other  means  of  mastery  than  those  afforded  by  the 
law.  But  as  Emperor  he  occupied  not  an  hereditary  throne,  but 
only  an  hereditary  office.  Sovereignty  did  not  reside  in  him, 
but  "  in  the  union  of  German  federal  princes  and  the  free  cities." 
He  was  the  chief  officer  of  a  great  political  corporation,  whose 
object  it  was  to  "  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the 
realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people." 

The  Emperor.  —  Still  his  constitutional  prerogatives  were 
of  the  most  eminent  kmd.  He  was  irresponsible :  he  could  not  be 
removed,  his  ofQce  beloi^ing  inalienably  to  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
He  summoned,  opened,  adjourned,  and  closed  the  two  Houses 
of  the  federal  legislature,  the  Bundesrat  and  the  RetiAatag,  the 
latter  of  which  he  could  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat, 
dissolve.  He  appointed,  and  might  at  hia  pleasure  remove,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who  was  both  the  vital  centre  of  all  impe- 
rial administration  and  the  chairman  of  the  BuTidearat;  and  he 
appointed  also,  under  the  countersignature  of  the  Chancellor,  all 
minor  officers  of  the  imperial  service,  whom,  with  a  like  codpera- 
tion  of  the  Chancellor,  he  might  also  dismiss.  He  controlled  the 
1  Ttie  coDStitution  of  tbe  Empire  bears  date  April  10,  1871. 
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foreign  aftairs  of  the  Empire  and  commanded  its  vast  military 
forces ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity,  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
imperial  army,  it  rested  vith  him,  acting  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bundearat,  to  coerce  into  obedience  such  states  of  the  Empire 
as  might  at  any  time  wilfully  and  pertinaciously  neglect  to  fulfil 
their  federal  duties.  He  had,  in  brief,  to  the  fullest  extent,  both 
the  executive  and  the  representative  functions  now  characteristic 
of  the  head  of  a  powerful  constitutional  state.  There  were  dis- 
tinct limits  to  his  power  as  Emperor,  limits  which  marked  and 
emphasized  the  federal  character  of  the  Empire ;  but  those  limits 
nevertheless  lay  abundantly  wide  apart.  Adding,  as  he  did,  to 
his  powers  as  hereditary  president  of  tiie  Empire  his  command- 
ing privileges  as  kii^  of  Prussia  and,  as  king  of  Prussia,  the 
dominant  member  of  the  Union,  he  possessed  no  slight  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  our  time. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  in  L^alatton.  —  So  complete, 
so  unlike  that  of  a  mere  confederation,  was  the  union  of  German 
states  that  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  was 
almost  unlimited.  The  constitution  could  be  amended  by  the 
federal  legislature;  amendment  might  change  all  the  existing 
allotments  of  power  as  between  the  federal  and  the  state  govern- 
ments ;  powers  reserved  to  the  states  could,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  they  were  explicitly  guaranteed,  be  withdrawn 
from  them  without  their  consent.  The  individual  states  virtually 
retained  their  general  rights  "  only  by  sufferance  of  the  Empire." ' 
Amendments  of  the  constitution  were  not  submitted  either  to  the 
people  or  to  the  governments  of  the  states :  nor  were  they  passed 
by  any  special  or  peculiar  procedure,  as  in  France  (p.  401).  They 
were  originated  and  acted  upon  as  ordinary  laws  would  be.  The 
only  limitations  put  upon  their  passage  were,  first,  that  fourteen 
negative  votes  in  the  Bmidesrat  would  defeat  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, and,  second,  that  no  state  could  be  deprived  of  any  right 
guaranteed  to  it  by  the  constitution,  without  its  own  consent. 
From  the  first  the  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  covered  the 
entire  field  of  the  law  of  contracts,  of  commercial  law,  and  of 
criminal  law ;  and  by  an  amendment  of  December  20, 1873,  it  was 

1  Laband,  Daa  Staatarecht  dea  deutschen  Eeiche*  (Marquanleen's  Hand- 
bueh),  p.  22. 
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extended  to  the  whole  field  of  civil  law  as  well.  For  Bome  time 
it  did  not  exercise  its  power  ovei  the  whole  domain  of  these  great 
sul^ects,  but  it  later  BDact«d,  besides  full  codes  of  commercial  and 
criminal  law,  an  exhaustive  civil  code  which  brought  practically  all 
of  private  law  under  the  statutes  of  the  imperial  government. 

The  Bondenrat:  iti  Compodtion  and  Chuaeter.  —  The 
central  and  characteristic  organ  of  the  Empfre  was  the  Bundesrat, 
the  Federal  Council,  which 'was  alike  in  make-up  and  function, 
the  lineal  succeBsor  of  the  Diet  of  the  older  Confederation.  In 
form,  in  theory,  and  indeed  in  fact,  the  Bundearat  was  a  body  of 
ambassadors.  Its  members  represented  the  governments  of  the 
states  from  which  they  came,  and  were  accredited  to  the  Emperor 
as  diplomatic  agents,  plenipotentiary  chargia  d'affaires,  to  whom 
he  must  extend  the  same  protection  that  was  extended  to  the  like 
represeatatives  of  foreign  states.  It  was  a  fundamental  conception 
of  the  German  constitution  that  "  the  body  of  German  sovereigns 
together  with  the  senates  of  the  three  free  cities,  considered  as  a 
unit,  —  tanquam  tinum  corpus,  —  is  the  repository  of  imperial 
sovereignty " ; '  and  the  Bundesrat  was  the  organ  of  this  body. 
It  was  therefore  the  organ  through  which  the  sovere^ty  of  the 
Empire  was  expressed.  The  Emperor  did  not  exercise  sovereignty : 
he  only  shared  it  as  king  of  Prussia,  so  far  as  the  Empire  was  con- 
cerned, and  took  part  in  its  exercise  only  through  the  Prussian 
members  of  the  Bunde»rat.  It  followed,  of  course,  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  members  of  the  Bundeamt  were  only  the  agents  of 
their  governments,  and  acted  under  instructions  from  them,  making 
regular  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bvndesrat  to  their  home 
administrations.  The  votes  of  a  state  were  valid,  whether  cast  by 
its  representatives  in  accordance  with  their  instructions  or  not ; 
but  the  delegates  were  responsible  for  every  breach  of  instructions 
to  their  home  authorities.  In  practice  they  were  generally  them- 
selves members  of  the  governments  they  represented,  entrusted 
also  with  high  administrative  functions  at  home,  and  represent- 
ii^  their  governments  in  the  local  legislative  bodies  of  their  own 
states,  as  well  as  in  the  Buvdesrat.  The  Bundesrat  was  thus 
used,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  as  it  was  used  under  the  some- 
what looser  forms  of  the  earlier  Confederation,  as  a  body  of  con- 
>  Laband,  p.  40. 
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sultatiOD  and  gaidance,  a  larger  sort  of  Imperial  cabinet,  in  which 
the  respoQBible  ministers  of  the  several  states  drew  together  to 
determine  all  queations  of  general  interest,  whether  they  affected 
the  making  or  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

SepresaEtatioii  of  the  States  in  the  Bnndeirat  —  Tho 
states  of  the  Empire  were  unequally  represented,  according  to 
their  size.  Prussia  had  seventeen  votes ;  Bavaria  six ;  Saxony 
and  Wtlrttemberg  four  each;  Baden,'HesBe  and  Alsace-Iiorraine,* 
each  three ;  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin  and  Brunswick  each  two ; 
the  other  seventeen  states  one  apiece.  The  votes  of  each  state 
which  was  entitled  to  more  than  one  vot«  were  cast  t(^ether  as  a 
unit,  and  each  such  state  could  cast  her  full  vote  whether  or  not 
it  had  its  full  number  of  representatives  present. 

Members  were  sent  and  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  governments,  like  the  responsible  agents  they  were; 
and  their  constant  responsibility  made  formal  instruction  as  to 
their  rotes  upon  particular  measures  for  the  most  part  un- 
necessary. The  smaller  states  found  the  duty  of  maintaining 
representatives  at  times  very  onerous ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  required  by  law  that  their  delegates  should  be  chosen  from 
among  their  own  citizens,  it  became  a  common  practice  for  them 
to  serve  economy  and  their  own  convenience  by  combining  to 
maintain  joint  representatives.  Groups  of  them  combined,  and 
eadi  group  delegated  its  powers  to  a  single  person,  who  was 
authorized  to  represent  them  severally. 

The  significance  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  amend- 
meate  to  the  constitution  could  not  pass  even  if  there  be  fourteen 
negative  votes  cast  in  the  Bundesrat  is  quite  evident.  A  com- 
bination of  the  small  states  could  in  theory  defeat  any  organic 
change  of  law  proposed  I^  the  large  states ;  and  Prussia  alone 
could  bar  any  amendment  to  which  she  was  opposed.  The  seven- 
teen vot«s  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side  and  the  seventeen  votes  of 
the  small  states  on  the  other  might  be  said,  were  there  any  real 
offset  to  the  power  of  Prussia,  to  have  constituted  the  central 
balance  of  the  system,  but  the  control  by  Prussia  of  the  four 
additional  votes  destroyed  even  the  semblance  of  a  balance. 

>  The  one  vote  of  Waldeck  nas  permanentl;  in  the  hands  of  the  King  o/ 
Prussia  and  the  three  votes  of  Alsftce-Lorraine  were  controlled  by  PruBBia. 
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Fnnetioiu  of  the  BnndHrat.  —  The  B^indesral  occupied  a 
position  in  the  German  system  in  some  respects  not  unlike  that 
which  the  Boman  Senate  held  in  the  government  of  Rome.  It 
was,  BO  to  say,  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  constitution.  All 
functions  not  specifically  entrusted  to  any  other  constitutional 
authority  remained  with  it,  and  no  power  was  in  principle 
foreign  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  had  a  composite  character,  and 
was  the  presiding  organ  of  the  Empire.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  administratiTe,  a  legislative,  and  a  judicial  body. 

In  its  legislative  capacity,  it  presided  over  the  whole  course  of 
lawmaking.  The  Reichstag  had  the  right  to  originate  measures, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  originated  very  few.  Moat  bills  first 
passed  the  Bundesrat  and  went  with  its  sanction  to  the  Reichstag. 
If  passed  by  the  people's  house,  they  were  returned  to  the 
Bundesrat,  and  there  once  more  adopted.  All  the  more  im- 
portant legislation,  moreover,  was  framed  by  the  imperial  ofHcials 
and  presented  to  the  Bunde»rat  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  not 
only  president  of  the  federal  chamber  but  also  chief  of  the 
Prussian  delegation.  Prussia,  therefore,  in  reality  presided  over 
the  process  of  legislation.  Hers  was  the  chief  initiative ;  and  the 
federal  chjimber,  in  which  she  controlled  twenty-one  votes,  was 
the  usual  source  of  every  great  measure.  The  Reichstag  had,  of 
course,  the  right  of  amendment,  and  sometimes  exercised  it;  but 
nothing  that  it  su^ested  could  become  law  without  the  assent  of 
the  guiding  and  overseeing  Bundesrat.  The  consent  of  the 
Bundesrat,  as  well  as  of  the  Reickatag,  was  necessary  to  every 
treaty  which  affected  any  matter  that  fell  within  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Empire. 

The  measures  sent  down  from  the  Bandesrat  to  the  Reichstag 
were  generally  advocated  there,  if  not  by  the  chancellor  himself, 
by  members  of  the  federal  chamber  specially  delegated  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  Reichstag  was  usually  kept  advised  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Bundesrat  would  accept  All  members 
of  the  Bundesrat  had,  however,  the  right  to  be  present  in  the 
Rehhstag,  and  to  express  the  views  of  their  governments  upon 
its  floor  concerning  pending  legislation,  even  when  the  views 
were  not  those  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  majority  in  the 
Buiidearat. 
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The  admini^rative  fimction  of  the  federal  chamber  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  oversight.  It  considered  all  defects  or 
needs  which  diacovered  themselvea  in  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  might,  in  all  cases  where  that  duty  had  not  been  otherwise  be- 
stowed, formulate  the  necessary  regulation  to  cure  such  defects 
and  meet  such  needs.  It  had,  moreover,  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of&cers  of  the  imperial  service.  It 
nominated  or  elected  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  (BeichsgericM),  and  of  the 
'  Chamber  of  Discipline,'  as  well  as  the  officials  who  administered 
the  imperial  pension  funds,  and  those  who  constituted  the  direc- 
tory of  the  Imperial  Bank.  It  confirmed  the  nomination,  also, 
either  directly  or  through  one  of  its  committees,  of  consuls  and 
of  the  officers  who  exercise  the  imperial  control  over  the  duties 
and  taxes  laid  by  the  states  under  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Bundesrat  was  also  necessary  to  a  declaration  of  war' 
(except  in  case  of  invasion,  when  the  Emperor  could  act  alone), 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  during  a  legislative  period,  and 
to  coercive  action  against  a  state  of  the  Empire. 

The  j^idicial  fimctions  of  the  Sundesrat  sprang  in  part  out  of 
its  character  as  the  chief  administrative  council  of  the  Empire. 
When  acting  as  such  a  council,  many  of  its  conclusions  partook 
of  the  nature  of  decisions  of  a  supreme  administrative  court  of 
appeal.  But  its  jurisdiction  as  a  court  was  much  wider  than  ques- 
tions of  administration.  It  could  declare  a  state  of  the  Empire 
delinquent,  and  order  execution  to  issue  against  it.  It  was  the 
court  of  highest  instance  in  every  case  of  the  denial  of  justice  to 
an  individual  in  a  state  court  arising  out  of  a  defect  or  deficiency 
in  the  law  of  the  state ;  it  being  within  its  competence  in  such  a 
case  to  compel  the  state  to  cure  the  deficiency  and  afford  the 
suitor  the  proper  remedy.  It  was  the  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  between  the  imperial  government  and  a  state,  and  In 
all  cases  arising  between  two  or  more  states  of  the  Empire  which 
involved  not  mere  private  law  questions  (such  cases  go  to  the  or- 
dinary civil  courts),  but  points  of  public  law. 
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In  case  it  could  not  i^ree  npon  a  conclusion  in  such  disputes,  the 
whole  legislative  powet  was  brought  into  play  and  a  law  was  passed 
covering  the  matter  in  controversy.  If  in  any  case  it  considered  it- 
self unfitted  by  its  oi^anization,  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  act 
as  a.  court  in  controversies  brought  before  it,  it  might  delegate  its 
judicial  powers  to  a  court  or  to  experts.  This  it  did  in  1877  with 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  concerning 
the  Berlin-Dresden  railway. ' 

Oiyanisatioi)  of  th«  Bnadesrai  —  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor was  chairman  of  the  Bundesrat.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  he  must  also  be  one  of  Prussia's  seventeen 
repreaentativea,  —  for  it  is  the  better  opinion  among  German  con- 
stitutional lawyers  that  the  Chancellor's  membership  in  the  feders' 
chamber  was  necessary  to  his  presidency  of  tie  body.  In  case  of 
a  tie  vote,  the  Chancellor's  vote  was  decisive:  that  is  to  say,  the 
side  on  which  Pmasia'a  votea  were  coat  prevailed,  for  her  vote  must 
be  undivided:  —  the  Chancellor's  vote  was  not  his  own,  but  was 
one-seventeenth  part  of  Prussia's  whole  vote. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  merely  the  legislative  but  also  the  ad- 
ministrative organ  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundearal  might  be  convened 
without  the  Reichstag.  It  must  be  called  together  if  one-third  of 
its  members  demanded  a  session.  Its  business,  moreover,  was 
continuous  from  session  to  session,  being  taken  up  at  each  session 
where  it  was  left  off  at  the  last :  an  arrangement  by  which  it  gained 
both  efficiency  and  expedition  in  action.  Its  sessions  were  secret : 
for  it  preserved  the  reserve  of  a  guiding  cabinet.  Its  compro- 
mises and  quarrels  did  not  go  abroad. 

Imperial  law  made  no  provision  witii  regard  to  a  quorum  in  the 
Bundearat.  It  is  believed  by  German  jurists,  however,  that  its 
business  could  go  forward,  after  proper  notice,  if  only  the  Chan- 
cellor, its  president,  were  present.  No  state  could  cast  its  vote 
upon  any  question  in  which  it  was  not  interested. 

CommitteM. — The  Bundearat  followed  the  practice  of  other 
deliberative  bodies  iu  referring  various  matters  to  special  com- 
mittees of  its  members.  It  had,  too,  like  other  bodies,  certain  stand- 
ing committees.  These  were  four :  one  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  one  on 
the  Constitution,  one  on  the  Order  of  Business,  and  one  on  Rail- 
road Freight  Rates. 

I  LabEtnd,  p.  4S,  n. 
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Much  more  important  than  these,  however,  'were  eight  delega- 
tioas  of  its  members  which,  thongh  called  committees,  may  be  more 
properly  described  as  CommUaions,  for,  like  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  our  own  Congress  mider  the  old  Confederation  (p.  288),  they 
continued  to  sit  during  the  recesses  of  the  chamber  which  they  in 
a  sense  represented.  Of  these  Commissions  two  were  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  namely  a  Commission  "for  the  Land  Forces  and 
Fortifications  "  and  a  Commission  "  for  Naval  Affairs  " :  five  were 
chosen  yearly  by  the  Bundeirctt,  namely,  those  "on  Tariffs  and 
Taxation,"  "for  Trade  and  Commerce,"  "for  Eailways,  Posts, 
and  Telegraphs,"  "  on  Justice,"  and  "  on  Accounts  "  (Rechnung»- 
wesem);  the  eighth  and  most  important,  the  "Commission  on 
Foreign  Affairs,"  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  WUrttemberg,  and  of  two  other  members  chosen  by 
the  BundetTot.  At  least  five  states  must  be  represented  on  each 
of  these  Commissions,  and  Prussia  must  always  be  one  of  the  five, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  this 
last  Prussia  needed  no  representation ;  she  had  committed  to  her, 
through  her  king  who  is  also  Emperor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire;  the  Commission  was  appointed 
simply  to  wateh  the  course  of  international  relations,  and  to  inform 
the  several  states  of  the  posture  of  foreign  affairs  from  time  to 
time.  "  It  has  to  prepare  no  conclusion  for  the  Bundesrat  and  to 
make  no  reports  to  it :  it  serves  to  receive  communications  concern- 
ing the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  to  exchange  opinions  with 
the  imperial  administration  concerning  "  those  affairs.'  Its  action 
was  thus  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  Bundesrat;  and 
this  is  the  chief  point  of  contrast  between  it  and  the  other  Com- 
missions. Their  duties  were  principally  to  the  Bundesrat:  they 
for  the  most  part  only  made  reports  to  it. 

Besides  their  right  to  representation  on  the  Commission  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  Bavaria  had  the  presidency,  WUrttem- 
berg, Bavaria,  and  Saxony  had  also  the  right  to  appointments  on 
the  Commissions  for  Land  Forces  and  Fortifications  and  for  Ifaval 
Affairs  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Emperor  to  name, 
f  nissia  was  entitled  to  the  presidency  of  all  the  Commissions  ex- 
cept that  on  Foreign  Af^irs.     Each  state  represented  had  one 
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vote  in  the  action  of  a  Commission,  and  a  simple  majority 
controlled. 

The  Baiohftag :  its  Charaoter  and  Competoue.  —  It  would 
lead  to  very  serious  misconceptions  to  regard  the  Band-esrat  and 
the  Reidigtag  as  simply  the  two  houses  of  tlie  imperial  legislature, 
unlike  each  other  only  in  some  such  way  as  out  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  unlike,  only,  i.  e.,  because  the  upper  house 
was  differently  constituted  and  was  entrusted  with  a  certain  share 
in  functions  not  legislative.  Properly  conceived,  the  BundSarat 
and  Reichstag  stood  upon  a  very  different  footing  with  reference 
to  each  other.  The  Bujidearat  was  the  sovereign  organ  of  the 
Empire,  the  authoritative  representative  of  the  "  body  of  German 
sovereigns  and  the  senates  of  the  free  cities."  Though  it  in- 
itiated most  of  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  legislation  was  no 
more  peculiarly  its  business  than  was  the  superintendence  of  ad' 
ministration  or  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  It,  as  part  of 
the  administration,  governed  ;  the  Reichttag,  as  representing  the 
German  people,  was  supposed  to  control.  The  control  of  the 
Reiciislag  was  exercised,  not  only  through  its  participation  in 
legislation,  but  also  through  the  giving  or  withholding  of  its  sanc- 
tion to  certain  ordinances  to  whose  validity  the  constitution  made 
its  concurrence  necessary ;  through  its  power  of  refusing  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  for  the  execution  of  treaties  of  which  it  does 
not  approve ;  through  its  right  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs ;  and  through  its  right  of  remonstrance.  Its  powers  were 
not  enumerated ;  they  were,  exercised  in  one  form  or  another, 
in  theory  as  wide  as  the  activities  of  the  Empire.  The  legislative 
competence  of  the  Empire  was,  after  1873,  legally  unlimited  as  to 
private  law:  it  covered  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal 
enactment. 

Compoiitioa  of  the  Keichlteg. — The  ReickOag  represented, 
not  the  states,  or  the  people  of  the  several  states  regarded  aepa^ 
rately,  but  the  whole  German  people.  Representation  was  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  about  one  representative  to  every  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  inhabitants.  Representatives 
were,  however,  elected  by  districts,  one  for  each  district,  and  no 
district  could  cross  a  state  line  and  include  territory  lying  in  more 
than  one  state.  .  If,  therefore,  any  state  of  the  Empire  had  leai, 
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thao  one  hundred  and  tbiity-one  thousand  inhabitants,  it  must, 
nereitheless,  be  constituted  a  district  and  send  a  representative  to 
the  Reickitag. 

The  Beickatag  consisted  (1917)  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seren  members ;  and  of  this  number  Prussia  returned  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  The  eleo- 
toral  districts  were  fixed  so  long  ^o  that  Berlin,  though  it  had 
grown  to  possess  more  than  two  million  inhabitants,  had  only  six 
members  in  the  Reickttag. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  by  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  The  voting  age  in 
Germany  was  twenty-five  years ;  and  that  was  also  the  earliest 
age  of  eligibility  to  the  ReUfkatag. 

The  election  districts  were  determined  in  the  nortbem  states  according 
to  laws  ptisaed  under  the  North  German  Confederation  ;  in  Bavaria,  by  the 
Bavarian  legislature  ;  in  the  other  southern  states,  bj  the  B\mdegrat.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  districtfi,  the  voting  precincts,  were  determined  by  the 
admini8tra.tions  of  the  states. 

An  absolute  majority  was  required  for  election,  a«  in  France  (p.  152). 
In  case  no  candidate  received  such  a  majority,  the  commissioner  of  election 
—  an  of&cer  appointed  by  the  state  administration  for  each  district- 
ordered  a  new  election  to  take  place  within  fourteen  days  after  the  official 
publication  of  the  result  of  the  first,  the  voting  to  be  for  the  two  candi- 
dates who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Should  tide  second  elec- 
tion result  in  a  tie,  the  lot  decided. 

Election  to  the  Reichstag  took  place,  not  on  days  set  by  statute, 
but  on  days  appointed  by  executive  decree.  For  the  Reickgtag 
could  be  dissolved  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bund- 
esrat  (by  a  vote  in  which  Frussia  concurred)  before  the  completion 
of  its  regular  term  of  five  years. 

In  case  of  a  dissolution,  it  was  required  that  a  new  election 
must  be  ordered  within  sixty  days,  and  the  Reichstag  must  re- 
assemble within  ninety  days.  The  Emperor  could  also  adjoura 
the  Reichstag  without  its  own  consent  (or,  in  English  phrase,  pro- 
rogue it)  once  during  any  session,  for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 
Sesaiona  of  the  Rtichstag.  —  The  Reichstag  met  at  the  call 
of  the  Emperor,  who  must  call  it  together  at  least  once  each  year; 
and  who  might  convene  it  oftener.  He  must  summon  at  the  same 
time  the  Bundearat.    The  sessions  of  the  Reichstag  were  public  j  it 
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was  not  within  its  choice  to  make  them  private.  A  private  session 
was  regarded  aB,  legally,  only  a  private  conference  of  the  memberB 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  could  have  no  public  authority  whatever. 

Members  of  the  Reichstag  who  accepted  a  salaried  office  under  the 
Empire  or  one  of  the  states,  or  an  imperial  or  state  office  of  higher  rank 
or  power  than  anj  tbey  may  liave  held  nhen  elected,  were  compelled  to 
reMgn  and  offer  themselves  for  reflection. 

Organuation  of  the  Sdolutag.  —  The  ReidisKtg  elected  its 
own  president,  vice-pTeBideots  (2),  and  sectetaiies.  For  the 
facilitation  of  its  husinesB,  it  divided  itself  by  lot,  for  the  session, 
into  seven  '  Sections '  (AbteUungen),  each  Section  being  made  to 
contain,  as  nearly  aB  might  be,  the  Bame  number  of  members  as 
each  of  the  others.  These  Sections  divided  among  them  the  work 
of  verifying  the  election  of  members  and  the  choice  of  special 
committeeB.  The  Beichatag  had  no  standing  committees ;  but 
from  time  to  time,  as  convenience  suggested,  temporary  commit- 
tees were  named,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  information  for  the 
body,  which  they  presented  in  reports  of  a  general  nature.  These 
committeea  it  was  which  the  Sections  selected.  Each  Section  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  members  to  each  committee.  The  party 
leaders,  however,  always  determined  beforehand  the  division  of 
places  on  the  Committees  and  the  Sections  merely  did  their  will 
in  the  matter.  Government  bills,  moreover,  were  not  referred  to 
the  committees.  They  played  no  such  part  in  revision  as  is  played 
by  the  committees  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  One-half 
of  the  members  constituted  a  quorum;  and  an  absolute  majority 
was  requisite  to  a  valid  vote. 

Eleotioa  of  Offloeit.  —  The  initial  constitution  of  a  newly 
elected  Reichstag  was  interesting.  It  came  to  order  under  the 
presidency  of  the  oldest  member ;  it  then  elected  its  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries ;  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  for  a  term  of  only  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  .these 
four  weeks  a  president  and  vice-presidents  were  elected  for  the 
rest  of  the  session.  There  was  no  election  of  officers  for  the 
whole  legislative  term,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States :  at 
the  opening  of  each  annual  session  a  new  election  took  place.  It 
was  only  at  the  first,  however,  that  there  was  a,  so  to  say,  ex- 
perimental election  for  a  trial  term  of  four  weeks. 
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Powen  of  the  BAioluta^ :  the  Bnd^  —  The  Bandeerat, 
as  I  have  said,  governed  ;  the  Reichstag  in  a  measure  coatroUed. 
But  only  in  a  measure.  Its  assent  was  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  all  legislation.  Though  the  Bundesrat  originated,  it  could  not 
rule  in  the  field  of  law  without  the  cooperation  of  the  popular 
chamber.  Like  other  popular  assemblies,  too,  the  Reichstag 
voted  the  taxes  and  subjected  the  government  to  criticism 
when  it  asked  for  money.  But  the  annual  budget  came  to  it  like 
other  subjects  of  legislation,  from  the  Bundetrat,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  that  great  chamber  already  behind  it;  many  of  the 
principal  revenue  laws  were  not  annual  but  permanent ;  the  army, 
for  whose  maintenance  the  larger  votea  were  asked,  was  organized 
for  periods  of  several  years  together  and  muat  be  paid ;  and  there 
was  really  very  little  latitude  of  choice  with  regard  to  any  but 
new  or  subordinate  expenditures.  INo  minister  was  responsible  to 
the  Reichstag  for  what  he  did  or  proposed.  The  Emperor  might 
dissolve  the  Reichstag  at  any  time,  if  the  Bundesrat  consented, 
and  he  frequently  exercised  the  power  with  the  result  of  obtain- 
ing in  the  new  elections  the  majority  ho  desired.  The  Reichstag 
might  influence  affairs,  might  win  slow  victories  by  persistent  and 
well-directed  criticism,  might  force  modifications  of  policy ;  but  it 
was  constantly  made  to  realize  the  faut  that  it  could  not  govern, 
and  that  its  chief  function  was  not  origination  but  control.' 

Claiaes  and  Fartiea.  —  The  maj  ority  of  its  members,  more- 
over, were  Prussians,  and  Prussia  was  above  all  things  else  a  mili- 
tary state,  trained  to  the  compact  order  and  instinctive  obedience 
of  a  strong  monarchy.  Classes,  too,  were  sharply  marked  in  Prus- 
sia. An  active  and  influential  landed  aristocracy  furnished  the 
army  with  its  best  oificers,  the  court  with  its  most  devoted  servants, 
the  public  assemblies  with  their  most  conservative  leaders.  The 
parties  that  desired  democratic  privilege  worked  against  ancient 
prestige,  against  the  habit  of  the  community,  against  the  organi- 
zation and  the  prejudices  of  long-established  classes.  National 
parties,  moreover,  were  broken  athwart  by  the  divergent  feelings 
and  variant  interests  of  the  different  states  of  the  unequal  Em- 
pire. Prussia  supported  the  monarchy  whose  power  galled  the 
>  Ou  at  least  two  occasions  unfavorable  votes  upon  the  resolution  after  int«r- 
pellation  had  no  effect  upon  the  government. 
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lesser  states;  her  statesmeo  withstood  the  process  of  liberaliza- 
tion which  men  of  Some  of  the  smaller  states  would  fain  have 
seen  pressed  forward.  Neither  reaponaibJe  party  government  nor 
any  kind  of  clear-cut  constitutional  rule  was  possible. 

Imperial  AdmlmitratioiL  —  While  the  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  government  was  sharply 
enough  preserved  in  Germany,  no  equally  clear  discrimination  was 
made  in  practice  between  executive  and  judicial  functions.  The 
judiciary  was  a  branch  of  the  administration.  The  caption  '  Im- 
perial Administration'  covered,  therefore,  all  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Empire  which  were  not  legislative. 

Although  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution tiiat  '  the  Empire  has  sovereign  legislative  power,  the 
states  only  autonomy,'  the  Empire  occupied  only  a  part  of  the 
great  field  thus  opened  to  it,  and  confined  itself  as  a  rule  to  mere 
oversight,  leaving  to  the  states  even  the  execution  of  imperial 
laws.  The  judges  of  all  but  the  supreme  imperial  court,  for 
instance,  the  tariff  ofiicials  and  gaugers,  the  coast  oiiicers,  and  the 
district  military  authorities,  were  state  officers. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor.  —  The  Empire  had,  neverthe- 
less, its  own  distinct  administrative  organs,  through  which  it 
took,  whether  through  oversight  simply  or  as  a  direct  execu- 
tive, a  most  important  and  quite  controlling  part  in  affairs ;  and 
the  head  and  centre  of  its  administration  was  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, an  officer  who  has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  constitu- 
tional government. 

(1)  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  the  Chancellor  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  Emperor's  responsible  self.  If  one  could  clearly 
grasp  the  idea  of  a  responsible  constitutional  monarch  standing  be- 
side an  irresponsible  constitutional  monarch  from  whom  his  au- 
thority was  derived,  he  would  have  conceived  the  real,  though  not 
the  theoretical,  character  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  Emperor's  responsible  proxy.  Appointed  by  the 
Emperor  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  he  was  still,  while  he  re- 
tained his  office,  virtually  supreme  head  of  the  state,  standing  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  as  the  butt  of  all  criticism 
and  the  object  of  all  punishment.  He  was  not  a  responsible 
minister  in  the  English  or  French  sense  (pages  160  and  196) ;  there 
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was,  etrictly  speaking,  do  '  parliamentary  responsibility '  in  Ger- 
many. In  many  respects,  it  is  true,  the  Chancellor  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  Reichatag  muoJi  the  same  poBition  that  a 
French  or  English  ministry  holds  towards  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  he  must  give  an  account  of  the  administration  to 
them,  when  a  debate  was  forced  upon  him.  But  an  adverse  vote 
did  not  unseat  him.  His  'responsibility'  did  not  consist  in  a 
liability  to  be  forced  to  resign,  but  consisted  simply  in  amena- 
bility to  the  laws.  He  did  not  represent  the  majority  in  the 
Jieichstag,  but  he  must  obey  the  law. 

This  '  responsibility '  of  the  Chancellor's,  so  far  as  it  went, 
shielded,  not  the  Emperor  only,  but  also  all  other  ministers. 
"  The  constitution  of  the  Empire  knows  only  a  single  administra- 
tive chief,  the  Imperial  Chancellor."  *  So  all-inclusive  was  the 
representative  character  of  the  chancellorship  that  all  powers  not 
specifically  delegated  to  others  rested  with  the  Chancellor.  Thus, 
except  when  a  special  envoy  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he 
conducted  all  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  He  was  also 
charged  with  facilitating  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the 
Bundearat  and  the  Reichstag. 

The  Chancellor's  relation  to  the  Rekhatag  was  typified  in  his 
duty  of  submitting  to  it  the  annual  budget  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Still  further  examined,  the  chancellorship  is  found  to 
have  been  the  centre,  not  only,  but  also  the  source  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  administration.  Theoretically  at  least  the  chancel- 
lorship was  the  administration :  the  various  departments  were 
offshoots  from  it,  differentiatiotis  within  its  all-embracing  sphere. 
In  the  official  classification  adopted  in  Germaa  commentaries  on 
the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  the  Chancellor  constituted  a  class 
by  himself.'  There  were  (1)  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  (2)  Ad- 
ministrative officials,  (3)  Independent  '{i.e.,  separate)  finandal 
officials,  and  (4)  Judicial  officials.  The  Chancellor  dominated  the 
entire  imperial  service. 

(3)  A  third  aspect  of  the  Chancellor's  abounding  anthority  was 
his  super inten den cy  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire  by  the  states.  With  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
imperial  laws  which  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  several 

'  Laband,  p.  67.  ^  Laband,  p.  SO. 
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jtates  to  be  adminiatered,  the  Empire  could  not  only  command  what 
was  to  be  done,  but  might  also  prescribe  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  done;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  to  superintend 
the  states  in  their  performance  of  auch  behests.  In  doing  this  he 
did  not,  however,  deal  directly  with  the  administrative  officials  of 
the  states,  but  with  the  state  governments  to  whom  those  officials 
were  responsible.  In  ease  of  conflict  between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  government  of  a  state,  the  Bundesrat  decided. 

The  expenses  of  this  admiiiistratiDn  of  federal  laws  by  the  states  fell 
upon  the  treasuries  of  the  states  themselves,  not  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
Empire.  Such  outlays  on  the  part  of  the  states  constituted  a  part  of 
their  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  government.  The 
states  were  required  tu  make  regular  reports  to  the  imperial  government 
concerning  their  conduct  of  Imperial  admiuLstration. 

(4)  When  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  BandeimU, 
the  Chancellor  was  simply  a  Prussian,  not  an  imperial,  official. 
He  represented  there,  not  the  Emperor,  for  the  Emperor  as  Em- 
peror had  no  place  in  the  Bundesrat,  but  the  king  of  Prussia. 
During  most  of  the  time  since  the  institution  of  the  Empire  the 
Chancellor  was  also  chief  minister  of  Prussia  as  president  of  the 
Council.  Theories  aside,  the  Prussian  government  guided  im- 
perial affairs  through  the  Chancellor, 

Th«  Tioe-Chano^llorship.  —  The  laws  of  the  Empire  made 
a  double  provision  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  for  the 
Chancellor.  As  already  said,  in  connection  with  his  presidency 
of  the  Bundesrat  he  could  himself  appoint  a  substitute,  for  whose 
acts  he  was,  however,  responsible.  In  addition  to  this  a  law  of 
March  17, 1878,  empowered  the  Emperor  to  appoint  a  responsible 
Vice-Chancellor.  This  appointment  was  made,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  himself,  for  the  administration  of  all  or  any 
part  of  his  duties,  when  he  was  himself  hindered,  even  by  an 
overweight  of  business,  from  acting;  the  Chancellor  himself 
judging  of  the  necessity  for  the  appointment.  The  Chancellor 
might,  at  any  time,  too,  resume  any  duties  that  might  have  been  - 
entrusted  to  the  Ylce-Chancellor,  and  himself  act  as  usual.  He 
was  thus,  in  effect,  ultimately  responsible  in  every  case,  —  even 
for  the  non-exercise  of  his  ofKce.  The  vice-chancellorship  was 
only  a  convenience. 
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Ttatiga  Affain.  —  The  full  jurisdiction  over  the  fore^ 
affaire  of  the  Empire  conferred  upon  the  imperial  government  by 
the  coDBtitution  of  the  Empire  did  not  exclude  the  several  states 
from  having  their  own  independent  dealings  with  foreign  courts : 
it  only  confined  them  in  such  dealings  to  matters  which  concerned 
them  without  immediately  affectii^  imperial  interests.  The 
subject  of  extradition,  for  instance,  of  the  fuitherance  of  science 
and  art,  of  the  personal  relations  and  private  affairs  of  dynasties, 
and  all  matters  which  affect  the  interests  of  private  citizens  indi- 
vidually, were  left  to  be  arranged,  if  the  states  desired,  inde- 
pendently of  the  imperial  Foreign  Of&ce.  The  states,  therefore, 
had  as  full  a  right  to  send  ambassadors  for  their  own  constitutional 
purposes  as  the  Empire  had  to  send  ambaasadots  for  its  greater 
objects  affecting  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Europe.  It 
might  thus  often  happen  that  the  Empire  and  several  of  the  states 
of  the  Empire  were  at  the  same  time  separately  represented  at 
one  and  the  same  court.  In  the  absence  of  speciaJ  representatives 
from  the  states,  their  separate  interests  were  usually  cared  for  by 
the  representative  of  the  Empire.  The  department  of  the  impe- 
rial administration  which  had  charge  of  the  intematioaal  rela- 
tions of  the  Empire  was  known  as  the  Foreign  Office  simply  (dot 
Ausw&rtige  Amt). 

Internal  Affain. — The  general  rule  of  government  in 
Germany  was  that  administration  was  left  for  the  most  part  to 
the  states,  only  a  general  superintendence  being  exercised  by 
the  imperial  authorities.  But  the  legislative  sphere  of  the 
Empire  was  very  much  wider  than  is  the  legislative  sphere  of 
the  central  government  in  any  other  federal  state.  Imperial 
statutes  prescribed  in  very  great  variety  the  laws  which  the  states 
administered,  and  constantly  extended  farther  and  farther  their 
lines  of  prescription.  From  the  Empire  emanated  not  only  laws 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  have  uniform,  —  such  as 
laws  of  marriage  and  divorce, —  but  also  laws  of  settlement,  poor 
laws,  laws  with  reference  to  insurance,  and  even  veterinary  regu- 
lations. Its  superintendence  of  the  local  state  administration  of 
imperial  laws,  moreover,  was  of  a  very  active  and  systematic  sort 
'Walglita  Knd  MMUores.  —  Imperii!  methods  of  superrtelon  ue 
well  illustrated  in  the  mia,ttei  of  weights  and  meaaores.    The  laws  iritb 
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refereace  to  the  gtandftrd  weights  and  measures  to  be  used 
^ere  passed  by  the  impetiaJ  legislnture  and  administered  bj  state  officials 
acting  under  the  direction  and  in  the  pay  of  the  state  authorities ;  but 
thorough  control  of  these  state  officials  was  exercised  from  Berlin.  There 
was  at  the  capital  a  thoroughly  oiganized  Weights  and  Measures  Bureau 
{Iformal-EichungakommiaaioTi),  which  supplied  standard  weights  and 
measores,  superintended  all  the  technical  bu^neas  connected  with  the 
department,  aud  was  in  constant  and  direct  association  with  the  state  offi- 
cials concerned,  to  whom  it  issued  from  time  to  time  specific  instructions. 

IConey. — With  regard  to  money  the  control  of  the  Em- 
pire waa,  as  might  be  expected,  more  direct  The  states  were  for- 
bidden to  issue  paper  money,  and  imperial  legislation  alone 
determined  mcmey-issue  and  coinage.  But  even  here  the  states 
were  the  agents  of  the  Empire  in  administration.  Coining  waa 
entrusted  to  state  mints,  the  metal  to  be  coined  being  distributed 
equally  among  them.  This,  however,  was  not  really  state  coinage. 
The  state  mints  were  the  mere  £^ents  of  the  imperial  government : 
they  coined  only  so  much  as  they  were  commanded  to  coin  ;  they 
operated  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  imperial  commis- 
sioners; and,  the  coats  of  their  work  were  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  They  were  state  mints  only  in  this,  that  their  officers 
and  employees  were  upon  the  rolls,  not  of  the  imperial,  but 
of  the  state  civil  service.  The  Empire  would  doubtless  have 
had  mints  of  its  own  bad  these  not  already  existed  ready  to 
its  band. 

EailwaTi.  ^-  The  Empire  made  comparatively  little  use  of 
the  extensive  powers  granted  it  in  this  field  by  its  constitution. 
It  could  virtually  control ;  but  it  in  practice  only  oversaw  and 
advised.  The  Imperial  Bail  way  Office  {Reichs-Eiaenbahnamt) 
bad  advisory  rather  than  authoritative  functions;  its  principal 
supervisory  purpose  was  to  keep  the  various  roads  safe  and  ade- 
quately equipped.  Some  railways  the  Empire  Itself  owned,  but 
most  of  the  lines  were  owned  by  the  several  states ;  and  the 
states  were  bound  by  the  constitution  to  administer  them,  not  in- 
dependently or  antagonistically,  but  as  parts  of  a  general  German 
system.  Here  again  the  Empire  refrained  from  passing  any  laws 
compelling  ol)edience  to  the  constitution  on  this  point;  possibly 
because  the   states  assiduously  complied  of  their  own  accord. 
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Using  the  Bundesrat  for  informal  conference  on  the  mattet 
(though  the  Bundesrat  has  no  constitutional  authority  in  railway 
administration)  they  effected  satisfactory  ooftperative  arrange- 
ments. 

The  railways  of  Bavaria  stood  upon  a  special  footing:  for 
Bavaria  came  into  the  federation  on  special  terms,  reserving  an 
independence  much  greater  than  the  other  states  retained  in  the 
management  of  her  army,  her  railways,  and  her  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. 

For  military  purposes,  the  Empire  could  command  the  services 
of  the  railways  very  absolutely.  It  was  as  aids  to  military  ad- 
ministration primarily  that  their  proper  construction  and  efficient 
equipment  were  insisted  on  through  the  Imperial  Railway  Office. 
Even  the  Bavarian  railroads  could  be  absolutely  controlled  when 
declared  by  formal  imperial  legislative  action  to  be  of  military 
importance  to  the  Empire.  With  reference  to  any  but  the  Bava- 
rian roads  a  simple  resolution  of  the  Bundesrat  alone  sufficed  for 
this  declaration. 

The  duty  of  the  states  to  administer  their  roads  as  parts  of  a 
single  system  was  held  to  involve  the  mnning  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trains  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  passenger  and  freight 
tiaffic,  the  running  of  through  coaches,  the  maintenance  of  proper 
connections,  the  affording  of  full  accommodations,  etc 

At  times  of  scarcity  or  crisis,  the  Emperor  could,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bundesrat,  prescribe  low  tariffs,  within  certain  limits, 
for  the  transportation  of  certain  kinds  of  provisions. 

Posts  and  Tel^raphs.' — Here  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  were  somewhat  complicated.  Bavaria  and 
Wurttemberg  retained  their  own  systems  and  a  semi-independence 
in  their  administration,  just  as  Bavaria  did  with  regard  to  her 
railways  also ;  being  subject  to  only  so  much  of  imperial  regula- 
tion as  brought  their  postal  and  telegraphic  services  into  a  neces- 
sary uniformity  with  those  of  the  Empire  at  large.  In  most  of 
the  states  the  imperial  authorities  directly  administered  these 
services;  in  a  few  —  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenbui^,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  Brunswick,  and  Baden  —  there  was  a  sort  of  partnership 
between  the  states  and  the  Empire.  The  principle  throughout 
was,  however,  that  the  Empire  controlled. 
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Patents,  sto.  —  Beaides  the  adminiBtratiTe  activitieB  with  refer- 
ence to  internal  affairs  which  hare  been  mentioned,  the  Empire  issued 
patents,  granted  warrants  to  sea-captains,  naval  engineers,  steersmen,  and 
pilots ;  and  eiamioed  sea-going  vessels  with  a  view  t«  testing  their  sea- 
worthiness. 

Kilitary  and  Haval  Affairs.  —  The  Empire  as  anch  had 
a  naT7,  but  no  troops.  Prussia  was  the  only  state  of  the  Empire 
that  ever  maintained  a  naval  force,  and  she  freely  resigned  to 
the  Empire,  which  she  virtually  controls,  the  esclusive  direction 
of  naval  affairs.  But  the  case  was  different,  in  form  at  least, 
with  the  arqiy.  That  was  composed  of  contingents  raised,  equipped, 
drilled,  and,  in  all  but  the  highest  commands,  officered  by  the 
states.  This  at  least  was  the  constitutional  arrangement:  the 
actual  arrangement  was  different.  Only  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wllrttemberg  really  maintained  separate  military  administra- 
tions. The  other  states  handed  over  their  military  prerogatives 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Bavaria's  privileges  extended  even  to 
the  appointment  of  the  commander  of  her  contingent.  The  Em- 
peror was  commander-in-chief,  however,  appointing  all  the  higher 
field  officers ;  and  the  imperial  rules  as  to  the  recruitment,  equip- 
ment, discipline,  and  training  of  troops  and  as  to  the  qualifications 
and  relative  grading  of  ofiBcers  were  of  the  most  minute  kind  and 
were  imperative  with  regard  to  all  states  alike. 

Finance.  —  The  expenses  of  the  Empire  were  met  partly 
from  imperial  revenues,  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the 
states.  The  Empire  levied  no  direct  taxes ;  its  revenues  came 
principally  from  customs  duties  and  excises,  certain  stamp  taxes, 
the  profits  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  system,  of  imperial  rail- 
ways, of  the  imperial  bank,  and  like  sources.  So  far  as  these  did 
not  sufBce,  the  states  assisted,  being  assessed  according  to  popu- 
lation. And  here,  again,  the  states  underbKik  much  of  the  actual 
work  of  administration :  the  customs  officials,  for  example,  being 
state  officers  acting  under  imperial  supervision.  The  financial 
bureaux,  like  all  other  branches  of  the  imperial  government,  were 
immediately  subordinated  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Jostiee.  —  In  the  administration  of  justice,  as  in  so  many 
other  undertakings  of  government,  the  Empire  superintended, 
merely,  and  systematized.     The  state  courts  were  also  courts  of 
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the  Empire :  imperial  law  prescribed  for  them  a  uniform  o^ani- 
zatioQ  and  uniform  modes  of  procedure :  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Byatem  stood  the  Imperial  Court  {Reidiagericht)  at  Leipzig,  cre- 
ated in  1877  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  state  govern- 
meots  appointed  the  judges  of  the  state  courts  and  determined 
the  judicial  districts ;  but  imperial  laws  fixed  the  qualifications 
to  be  required  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  organization  that  the 
courts  should  hare.  The  decisions  of  the  court  at  Leipzig  gave 
uniformity  to  the  syatem  of  law. 

Citizenahip.  ~  Every  citizen  of  a  state  of  the  Empire 
was  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  also  and  enjoyed  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  a  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  Empire ;  but  citizenship, 
though  rooted  in  the  states  by  way  of  locus,  was  conferred  only 
upon  terms  lixed  by  federal  law.  The  Empire  determined  in 
nearly  all  respects  this  fundamental  question  of  civil  atatua;  and 
every  citizen  was  thereby  made  the  more  directly  and  immediately 
a  citizen  of  the  Empire.  It  remained,  nevertheless,  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  that  citizenship  was  primarily  state  citizen- 
ship and  that  citizenship  of  the  Empire  flowed  out  of  citizenship 
of  the  state.  A  law  of  the  Empire  of  1913  provided  that  a  Ger- 
man, becoming  naturalized  in  another  country,  might  neverthe- 
less retain  his  G-erman  citizenship.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
adopted  country  was  not  to  hinder  him  from  being  BtUl  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  Goveknmbnt  of  Pbussia. 
The  oi^^ization  of  government  in  Prussia  had,  for  the  student 
of  German  political  institutions,  a  double  interest  and  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  Prussia's  king  was  Germany's  Emperor ;  Prus- 
sia was  the  presiding  and  controlling  state  of  the  Empire ;  and 
many  of  her  executive  bureaux  were  used  as  administiative  £^en- 
cies  of  the  Empire,  Her  government  was  in  a  very  real  sense 
an  organ  and  representative  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the 
second  place,  Prussia's  administrative  system  served  aa  a  type 
of  the  h^hest  development  of  local  government  in  Germany. 

8ta^  of  Admlniitrative  Dercdopmeat.  —  Until  the  time 
when  she  emerged  from  the  long  period  of  her  development  as 
the  Mark  Brandenburg  and  took  her  place  among  the  great  mili- 
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tary  states  of  Euiope,  Prussia's  administrative  organization  was 
of  a  very  crude  sort,  not  much  advanced  beyond  the  mediteTal 
pattern.  Later,  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, though  well  out  of  her  early  habits,  she  was  still  little 
more  than  a  mere  military  state,  and  her  administration,  though 
more  highly  developed,  had  almost  no  thought  for  anything  but 
the  army.  Only  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. has  her 
system  of  government  become  a  type  of  centralized  civil  order 

Fiooess  of  Centralization.  —  The  Great  Elector  reduced 
the  feudal  Estates  of  the  Mark  to  complete  subjection  to  his 
will.  He  it  was,  also,  who  began  the  policy  by  which  local 
affairs  as  well  were  to  be  centralized.  In  the  towns  the  pro- 
cess was  simple  enough.  In  them  there  was  little  efEective  ob- 
struction: the  channels  were  already  open.  There  the  military 
authorities,  directly  representative  of  the  Elector,  had  all  along 
dictated  in  police  and  kindred  matters;  direct  ordinances  of  the 
Elector,  moreover,  regulated  taxation  and  the  finances,  and  even 
modified  municipal  privileges  at  pleasure.  It  did  not  take  long, 
such  being  the  system  already  established,  to  make  burgomasters 
creatures  of  the  royal  will,  or  to  put  efEeetive  restrictions  upon 
municipal  functions. 

In  the  provinces,  however,  it  was  quite  another  matter 
to  crush  out  local  privilege.  The  Prussia  of  the  Great  Elector 
and  his  successors  was  no  longer  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  but  the 
extended  Prussia  of  conquest.  There  were  many  Estates  to  deal 
with  in  the  several  principalities  of  the  kingdom;  and  these 
Estates,  exercising  long-established  prerogatives,  very  stubbornly 
contested  every  step  with  the  central  power,  l%ey  were  the 
channels  through  which  the  sovereign's  will  had  at  first  to 
operate  upon  provincial  government,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
open  channels.  They  insisted,  for  a  long  time  with  considerable 
success,  that  the  chief  ofScers  of  the  provinces  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  themselves;  and  they  nominated  natives,  men  of  their 
own  number.  Only  by  slow  and  insidious  processes  did  the 
Elector,  or  his  successors  the  kings  of  Prussia,  make  out  of  these 
representative  provincial  officials  subservient  royal  servants. 

First  ResnltB  of  Centralizatioii.  — The  system  pursued  in 
the  process  of  centralization,  so  far  as  there  was  any  system, 
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was  a  Bystem  by  which  central  control  was  grafted  upon  the  old 
growths  of  local  government  derived  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
result  was  of  couree  full  of  complexities  and  compromises.  In 
the  vast  royal  domains  bailiff's  administered  justice  and  police,  as 
did  Sckvlzen  in  the  manorial  villages.  In  the  larger  rural  areas 
a  Landratk,  or  sheriff,  "  nominated  by  the  county  nobility,  usu- 
ally froM  among  their  own  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king," 
saw  to  the  preservation  of  order,  to  the  raising  of  the  leviee,  to 
tax  collection,  and  to  purveyance.  In  the  towns  there  was  a 
double  administration.  Magistrates  of  the  towns'  own  choosing 
retained  certain  narrow  local  powers,  constantly  subject  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  central  authority;  but  royal  tax-commis- 
sioners, charged  with  excise  and  police,  were  the  real  I'ulers. 
Above  this  local  organization,  as  an  organ  of  superintendence, 
there  was  in  each  province  a  'Chamber  for  War  and  Domains,' 
which  supervised  alike  the  Litndrath  and  the  city  tax-commis- 
sioners. 

A  War  and  DoQiaiDECliambercoiiBiBted  of  a  president,  a  "director 
or  vice-president,  and  a  number  of  councillors  proportioned  to  the  size, 
populousnesa,  or  wealth  of  the  province."  The  president  of  a  chamber 
was  "  expected  to  make  periodical  tours  of  inspection  Ibroughout  the 
province,  as  the  Landratht  did  throughout  their  counties."  In  the 
despatch  ot  business  by  a  Chamber,  the  councillors  were  assigned  epacial 
districts,  special  kinds  of  revenue,  or  particular  public  imprOTemenls  for 
their  superintendence  or  admialstratlon,  the  whole  board  supervising, 
auditing,  et«.i 

Jtutioe  and  Finance.  — Much  progress  towards  centraliza- 
tion was  also  made  by  the  organization  of  justice  and  finance. 
"  The  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  boards,  the 
Regierwigen,  or  governments,  on  the  one  hand  [the  whole  organi- 
zation of  administration  in  Prussia  being  characteristically  col- 
legiate], and  the  courts  on  the  other." 

In  finance  also  there  was  promise  of  systematization. 
During  the  period  preceding  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  Prussia 
figured  as  a  purely  military  state,  the  chief  concern  of  the  central 
government  was  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  army. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  was  the  royal  domains:  the  chief 
1  Tuttle,  History  of  P)-ua>ia,  Vol,  IH,,  pp.  107-109. 
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need  for  revenue  arose  out  of  the  iiDdertakings  of  war.^  There 
were,  therefore,  at  the  seat  of  governmeot  two  specially  promi- 
nent departments  of  aduiiaistration,  the  one  linown  as  the  'Gen- 
eral War  Commissariat,'  aud  having  charge  of  the  army,  the 
other  known  as  the  'General  Finance  Directory,'  commissioned 
to  get  the  best  possible  returns  from  the  domains;  and  here  and 
there  throughout  the  provinces  there  were  'War  Commissariats  ' 
and  'Domains  Chambers'  which  were  the  local  branches  of  the 
two  great  central  departments.'  These  two  departments  and 
their  prorinclal  ramifications  were,  however,  instead  of  being 
coordinated,  kept  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  clashing  and 
inteiferiug  in  their  activities  rather  than  cooperating. 

Fuion  of  Department!  of  War  and  Somaini.  —  Such  at 
least  was  the  system  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  immediate 
successor,  Frederic  I.,  if  system  that  can  be  called  which  was 
without  either  unity  or  coherence.  Frederic  William  I.  united 
War  and  Domains  under  a  single  central  board,  to  be  known  as 
the 'General  Supreme  Financial  Directory  for  War  and  Domains,' 
and  brought  the  local  war  and  domains  boards  together  in  the 
provinces  as  Chambers  for  War  and  Domains,  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  various  'war  councillors '  who  served  the  provin- 
cial Chambers  were  charged  with  a  miscellany  of  functions. 
Besides  the  duties  which  they  exercised  in  immediate  connection 
with  military  administration,  they  were  excise  and  police  com- 
missioners, and  exercised  in  the  cities  many  of  the  civil  functions 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  other  direct  representatives  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  I'ural  districts  the  Chambers  were  served  in 
civil  matters  by  the  several  Landrathe. 

Differeatiation  of  Central  Bnreaox. — This  arrangement 
speedily  proved  as  cumbrous  as  the  name  of  its  central  organ,  and 
an  internal  differentiation  set  in.  The  General  Directory  sepa- 
rated into  Committees;  and,  as  time  went  on,  these  committees 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  distinct  Ministries, — though 
upon  a  very  haphazard  system.  Frederic  the  Great  further  con- 
fused the  system  by  creating  special  departments  immediately 

>  The  army  conBamed  about  flve-eeventha  of  the  entire  revenue. 
»  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  Vol.  I.,  Cbap.  11.    Also  TutUe,  Vol.  1., 
pp.  421,  422. 
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dependent  upon  himself  &nd  a  special  cabinet  of  advisers  having 
no  connection  with  the  General  Directory.  He  was  himself  the 
only  cohesive  element  in  the  administration:  it  held  together 
because  clasped  entire  within  his  hand. 

Kefomu  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  —  Order  was  at  last 
introduced  into  the  system  through  the  influence  of  Baron  vom 
Stein  and  the  executive  capacity  of  Count  Hardenberg,  the  two 
most  emineot  ministers  of  Frederic  William  III.,  who  together 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  present  central  administration 
of  Prussia.  Prussia  owes  to  the  genius  of  Stein,  indeed,  the 
main  features  of  both  her  central  and  her  local  organization. 
Her  central  organization  is  largely  the  direct  work  of  his  hands; 
and  her  local  organization  derives  its  principles  from  his  thought 
not  only,  but  also  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  by 
which  he  reconstructed  the  administration  of  the  towns. 

Baform  of  Local  Oovemment  before  1872.  —  The  county 
law  {Kreiaordnung)  of  the  13  December,  1872,  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Prussian  local  government.  Upon  it  all 
later  changes  and  modifications  rest.  Between  the  period  of 
Stein's  reforms  and  the  legislation  of  1872  the  organization  of 
local  government  was  substantially  as  follows : '  The  provinces 
were  divided  into  '  Government  Districts,'  as  afterwards,  the  Gov- 
ernment Districts  into  '  Circles '  or  Counties.  An  administrative 
Board  established  in  the  Government  District  was  then,  as  after- 
wards, the  vital  organ  of  local  administration.  In  the  province 
there  was  also  a  board,  exercising  general  supervisory  powers,  the 
eye  of  the  central  bureaux  in  the  larger  affairs  of  administration, 
the  affairs,  that  is,  which  extended  beyond  the  area  of  a  single 
Government  District ;  and,  as  the  chief  of&cer  of  the  province,  a 
'  Superior  President'  of  influential  position  and  function.  But 
alongside  of  this  quite  modem  machinery  stood  the  old  pi^rincial 
Estates  (revived  in  1853),  representing,  not  the  people,  but  the 
social  orders  of  a  bygone  age,  and  possessing  certain  shadowy 
powers  of  giving  advice.  In  the  '  Circle '  or  County,  there  was 
still   the  LandrcUk,  as  formerly,  appointed  from  a  list  of  local 
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landed  proprietors,  and  associated  with  the  'Estates  of  the  Circle, ' 
a  body  composed  of  the  county  squires  and  a  few  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  the  towns  and  the  rural  townships,  — a  body  of 
antiquated  pattern  recalled  to  life,  like  the  Estates  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  1853.  In  the  towns,  which  bad  directly  received  the 
imprint  of  Stein's  reforming  energy  and  sagacity,  administration 
was  conducted  by  boards  of  magistrates  chosen  by  popular  coun- 
cils and  associated  with  those  councils  in  all  executive  business 
by  means  of  a  joint-committee  organization,  the  burgomasters 
being  presidents  rather  than  chief  magistrates. 

Landgemalnda  and  Manors.  —  BeaideH  theae  areas  of  admlniB- 
tratlon  there  were  rural  communes  (^Laadgenteinde)  still  connected,  quite 
after  tlie  feudal  fashion,  with  adjacent  or  circumjacent  manors,  their  gov- 
ernment vested  in  a  i%AuIze  and  two  or  more  SchSffen  (sherifla  or  justices), 
the  former  being  appointed  either  bj  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or,  it  the 
village  was  a  free  village,  as  sometimes  happened,  by  the  owner  of  some 
ancient  freehold  witbln  the  commune  with  which  mtuiorial  rights  bad 
somehow  passed.  The  commune  had;  besides,  either  a  primary  or  an 
elective  assembly.  The  communes  were  often  allowed,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  official  board  of  the  Government  District,  to  draw  up  charters 
for  themselves,  embodying  their  particular  local  laws  and  priviteses. 
Within  the  manors  police  powers,  poor-relief,  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
etc.,  rested  with  the  proprietor.  Local  government  was  within  their 
borders  private  government. 

Befonn  of  1873.  —The  legislation  of  1872  took  the  final 
steps  towards  getting  rid  of  such  pieces  as  remained  of  the  anti- 
quated system.  It  abolished  the  hereditary  juriadiction  of  the 
manor  and  the  dependent  office  of  Schulze,  and  established  in 
place  of  the  feudal  status  an  equal  citizenship  of  residence.  In 
place  of  the  Estates  of  the  province  and  county  it  put  real  repre- 
sentative bodies.  It  retained  the  Landrath,  but  somewhat  cur- 
tailed his  powers  in  the  smaller  areas  within  the  Circle,  and 
associated  with  him  an  effective  administrative  board,  of  which 
he  became  little  more  than  president.  It  carried  out  more 
thoroughly  than  before  in  the  various  areas  the  principle  of 
board  direction,  integrating  the  lesser  with  the  greater  boards, 
and  thus  giving  to  the  smaller  areas  organic  connection  with 
the  lai^er.      It  reformed    also  the   system  of    local  taxation. 
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It  is  upon  this  legislation  that  the  system  of  local  goTerninent 
later  obtaining  in  Prussia  was  erected.' 

The  Central  Ezeontive  Departments.  —  Stein's  scheme  for 
the  development  o/  the  central  organs  of  administration  brought 
into  existence  five  distinct  ministries,  which  no  longer  masquer- 
aded as  committees  of  a  cumbrous  General  Directory,  and  whose 
functions  were  distributed  entirely  upon  a  basis  of  logical  distinc- 
tion, not  at  all  upon  any  additional  idea  of  territorial  distribution. 
These  were  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  a  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  a 
Ministry  of  War,  This,  however,  proved  to  be  by  no  means  a 
final  differentiation.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  at  first 
given  a  too  miscellaneous  collection  of  functions,  and  there  split 
off  from  it  in  1817  a  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and 
Sanitary  Affairs, and  in  1848  a  Ministry  of  Trade,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works  and  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  1878  a  still 
further  differentiation  took  place.  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  re- 
taining distinct  reminiscence  of  its  origin  in  the  administration 
of  the  royal  domains,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  Department  of 
Domains  and  Forests.  That  department  was  in  1878  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time  the  Ministry 
of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  was  divided  into  two,  a 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  a  Ministry  of  Publio 
Works. 

There  were,  then,  nine  ministries :  (1)  a  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Stein,  1808);  (2)  a  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (1808); 
(3)  a  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  Af^rs 
(1817)  i  (4)  a  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (1848) ;  (6)  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  (1848),  Domains,  and  Forests  (1878); 
(6)  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works  (1878) ;  (7)  a  Ministry  of  Justice 
(1808)  i  (8)  a  Ministry  of  Finance  (1808) ;  and  (9)  a  Ministry  of 
War  (1808). 

Hie  Connoil  of  State. — Most  of  these  ministries  were 
created  before  Prussia  had  any  parliamentary  system,  and  when, 
consequently,  there  was  no  instrumentality  in  existence  through 
which  there  could  be  exercised  any  legislative  control  over  the 
executive.  Stein  would  have  revived  for  the  exercise  of  some 
>-  Jlorier,  p.  434. 
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such  function  the  ancient  Council  of  State  (StatOsrath)  founded 
by  Joachim  Friediich  in  1604,  which  had  at  first  presided  over 
all  administration  hut  whose  prerogatives  of  oversight  and 
control  had  gradually  decayed  and  disappeared.  This  council, 
■which  bore  a  general  family  resemblance  to  the  English  Privy 
Council,  had  a  mixed  membership  made  up  in  part  of  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  in  part  of  certain  civil,  military,  and  judicial 
officials  serving  ex  officio,  and  in  part  of  state  officials  specially 
and  occasionally  summoned.  It  was  Stein's  purpose  to  rehabili- 
tate this  body,  which  was  in  a  sense  representative  of  the  classes 
standing  nearest  to  government  and  ttierefore  presumably  best 
qualified  to  test  methods,  and  to  set  it  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
ministers :  to  serve  as  a  frame  of  unity  in  the  administration 
without  withdrawing  from  the  ministers  their  separate  responsi- 
bility and  freedom  of  movement.  This  part  of  his  plan  was  not, 
however,  carried  out,  and  the  Council  of  State,  though  still  exist- 
ing, a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  never  regained  its  one-time 
prominence  in  administration. 

BtaataminiBteriuiu. —  Instead  of  adopting  Stein's  plan, 
Count  Hardenberg  integrated  the  several  ministries  by  establish- 
ing the  Ministry  of  State,  or  College  of  Ministera  {Staatsmtnis- 
terium),  which  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  Prussian 
administration  that  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  (page  157) 
occupies  towards  administration  in  France,  though  it  in  some 
respects  resembled  also  the  French  Council  of  State  (page  173). 
It  was  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  ministries  and  met, 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  which 
concerned  all  the  executive  departments  alike,  to  discuss  proposed 
general  laws  or  constitutional  amendments,  to  adjust  conflicts 
between  departments,  to  hear  reports  from  the  ministers  as  to 
their  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  separate  work,  to  exercise 
a  certain  oversight  over  local  administration,  to  concert  measures 
to  meet  any  civil  exigency  that  might  arise,  etc.  It  served  to 
give  unity  and  coherence  to  administration. 

The  BQpreme  Chamber  of  Aoooonts.  —  The  same  purpose 
was  served  by  the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts,  (OberrecknungB- 
hammer)  and  by  the  Economic  Council  (Volkswirthat^uifisrath). 
The   Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts  was   founded  in   1714  by 
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Frederic  William  I,  Its  membeta  had  the  tenore  and  Tesponsi- 
bility  of  judges.  Its  president  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Ministi^  of  State ;  its  other  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  die  Crown  upon  the  nomination  of  its  president, 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  Ministry  of  State.  It  con- 
stituted a  distinct  branch  of  the  government,  being  snbordinat^', 
not  to  the  Ministry  of  State,  but  directly  responsible  to  the  Crown. 
Its  duty  was  the  careful  oversight  and  revision  of  the  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure  from  all  departments ;  and  the  oversight 
of  the  state  debt  and  of  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty by  the  state.  It  watched,  in  brief,  the  detailed  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  and  was  the  judicial  guardian  of  the  laws 
concerning  revenne  and  disbursement 

TlLe  Eoonranio  ConndL  —  The  Economic  Council  considered 
proposals  for  laws  or  ordinances  affecting  weighty  economic  in- 
terests which  fell  within  the  domains  of  the  three  ministries  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Agriculture.  Such 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  proposals  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws 
and  ordinances,  might  be  submitted  to  its  debate  before  going  to 
the  kii^  for  his  approval.  It  was  also  privileged  to  consider  the 
question  how  Prussia's  votes  should  be  cast  upon  snch  matters  in 
the  Bundeerat.  Of  course,  however,  its  part  in  affairs  was  merely 
consultative.  It  was  composed  of  seventy-five  members  appointed 
by  the  king  for  a  term  of  five  years,  forty-five  of  this  number 
being  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce, mercantile  corporations,  and  agricultural  unions. 

The  Ifiauten  in  the  Legulatnre.  —  The  king — or,  more 
properly,  the  Administration — was  represented  in  the  legislative 
houses  by  the  ministers,  who  need  not  be  members  in  order  to 
attend  and  speak  on  the  public  business. 

Tho  Landtag :  the  House  of  Lords.  —  The  Prussian  Lantt- 
tag,  or  Legislature,  consisted  of  two  houses,  a  House  of  Lords 
{Herrenhaus)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  {Abgeordnetetihaui). 
The  House  of  Lords  might  better  be  described  as  a  house  of  classes. 
It  contained  not  only  hereditary  members  who  represented  rights 
of  blood,  but  also  life  members  who  represented  landed  properties 
and  great  institutions,  and  officials  who  represented  the  civil  hier- 
archy.    There  sat  in  it  princes  of  the  blood  royal  nominated  to 
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membership  by  the  king ;  the  heads  of  families  once  royal  vhose 
domains  had  been  swallowed  up  by  Prussia ;  certain  greater  noble- 
men appointed  by  the  Crown,  together  with  eight  others  elected  by 
the  resident  landowners  of  the  provinces ;  the  four  chief  officials 
of  the  province  of  Prussia  (the  Supreme  Burggraf,  the  High  Mar- 
shal, the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor) ;  and  a  great  number  of  life  members  appointed  by  the 
king  upon  the  presentation  of  various  bodies :  certain  evangelical 
foundations,  namely,  certain  collies  of  counts,  and  of  land- 
holders of  great  and  ancient  possession,  the  oine  universities, 
and  forty-three  cities  which  received  the  right  of  nomination. 
The  king  could,  besides,  issue  special  summons  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  such  persons  as  he  thoi^ht  worthy.  There 
was  no  limit  placed  upon  the  number  of  members,  —  the  only 
restriction  concerned  age :  members  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old.  The  number  of  members  was  about  300.  Of  these 
qnit«  one-third  were  of  the  landed  nobility,  and  almost  as  many 
more  were  the  nominees  of  the  landed  classes ;  so  that  the  House 
stood  for  the  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  opposition  to  liberal 
change. 

Hie  House  of  Eflpmentativea.  —  Though  in  a  sense  repre- 
senting every  Prussian  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  was  not 
specially  disqualified  to  vote,  it  was  not  constituted  by  a  direct 
popular  franchise,  or  even  by  an  equal  suffrage.  The  vote  was  in- 
direct and  was  proportioned  to  taxable  property.  The  country 
was  divided  into  districts ;  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district 
were  divided  into  three  classes  in  such  a  way  that  each  class 
should  represent  one-third  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district ; 
each  of  these  classes  selected  by  vote  a  third  of  the  number  of 
electors  to  which  the  district  was  entitled ;  and  the  electors  so 
chosen  elected  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Eleotonl  Byitem.  —  One  elector  was  chosen  for  every 
two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants ;  the  voting  was  not  by  the 
ballot,  but  was  public,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors  was 
required  to  elect.  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  House 
was  443.  The  term  was  five  years.  Any  Prussian  who  was  thirty 
years  of  ^e  and  in  full  possession  of  civil  rights  might  be  chosen. 
In  case  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  House,  no  choice  of  electors 
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was  necessary.     Once  chosen,  the  electors  were  competent  to  act 
throughout  the  legislative  term. 

It  need  hardly  to  be  remarked  that  the  division  of  the  primary 
voters  into  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay  gave 
a  preponderance  to  wealth.  The  three  classes  were  of  course  very 
unequal  in  numbers.  It  required  a  comparatively  amall  number 
of  rich  men  to  represent  one-third  of  the  taxable  property  in  a 
district ;  it  took  a  considerably  larger  number  of  the  well-to4o 
to  represent  another  third  ;  and  the  last  third  was  represented  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  For  the 
classes  were  not  constituted  with  a  view  to  distributing  the  small 
taxpayers  and  equalizing  the  classes  numerically.  Those  who 
paid  most  taxes  constituted  the  first  class ;  those  who  paid  less, 
the  second ;  those  who  paid  least  or  none,  the  third ;  and  it  might 
thus  very  well  happen  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons 
elected  a  third  of  the  electors. 

Equality  and  Competeiioe  of  the  Hodh.  —  The  consent 
of  both  Houses  was  necessary  to  the  passage  of  a  law,  and  they 
stood  upon  a  perfect  equality  as  regards  also  the  right  of  initiative 
in  legislation,  —  except  that  all  financial  measures  must  originate 
in  the  lower  house,  and  that  the  upper  house  could  pass  upon  the 
budget,  which  must  be  presented  first  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, only  as  a  whole.  The  Lords  could  not  amend  the  budget 
in  part :  they  must  accept  or  reject  it  entire. 

Tb«  King'*  Power  of  AdjonnunoDt  and  DisMilntlon.— The  Mug 

could  adjourn  the  Htiuse  of  Representatives  for  a,  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  once  during  any  one  session  without  its  consent.  He  could 
also  disaolva  it.  When  a  dissolution  was  resorted  to  he  must  order  a,  new 
election  within  sixty  days,  and  the  newly  elected  House  must  assemble 
within  ninety  days.     {Compare  p.  155,) 

Local  Gorernment.  —  The  organization  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Prussia  is  [rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  historical 
and  systematic  elements:  it  is  compounded  of  old  and  new, — of 
the  creations  of  history  and  the  creations  of  Stein  and  Gneist 
Stein's  hand  is  even  more  visible  in  local  organization  in  Prussia 
than  in  the  organization  of  the  central  ministries.  More  conserva- 
tive than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Napoleon  in  France,  he 
did  not  sweep  away  the  old  provinces  of  Prussia,  whose  bounda- 
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lies,  like  those  of  the  French  proTinceB  of  the  old  r^ime,  were 
set  deep  in  historical  associations.  The  twelve  provinces  were 
given  a  place,  —  a  function  of  superintendence,  —  in  the  new  ays. 
tem  established.  The  country  was,  indeed,  divided  into  Districts 
(Bezirke)  corresponding  in  g:eneral  character  and  purpose  with 
the  French  Departments ;  but  these  Districts  were  grouped  under 
a  superintendent  provincial  oi^anization.  There  were,  therefore, 
in  Prussian  local  organization  (1)  the  Province,  (2)  the  Govern- 
ment District,  (3)  the  Circle  (Kreia)  or  County,  and  (4)  the  town- 
ship and  the  town.  The  township  and  the  town  were  co&rdinat«, 
standing  in  the  same  rank  of  the  series. 

The  usual  organs  of  local  government  throughout  all  the  series 
of  the  Prussian  system  were  "  first,  a  representative  body  with 
an  exclusive  control  over  the  economic  portion  of  the  communal 
business ;  secondly,  an  executive  board  with  an  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  public  portion  of  the  communal  business ;  thirdly, 
mixed  committees,  composed  of  members  of  both  bodies,  for  the 
ordinary  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  community ;  fourthly, 
the  division  of  the  communal  area  into  administrative  districts 
under  overseers  responsible  to  the  executive  board,"  • 

The  Piovisce.  ^  There  were  in  the  Province  two  sets  of 
governmental  organs :  one  of  which  represented  the  state  and  its 
oversight,  the  other  the  Province  and  its  self-government. 
(1)  The  state  is  represented  by  a  Superior  President  and  a  Pro- 
vinxialrat  associated  with  him.  The  original  purpose  in  retain- 
ing the.  provincial  oi^nization  was  to  secure  broad  views  of 
administration  through  officials  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
extended  areas  and  so  elevated  above  the  near-sightedness  of  local 
routine  and  detail.  Nearer  to  the  partiiculars  of  local  adminis- 
tration than  the  minister  at  Berlin,  but  not  so  near  as  the  officials 
of  the  Government  Districts,  the  provincial  representatives  of 
the  state  were  charged  with  the  care  "  of  all  such  affairs  as  concern 
the  entire  province  or  stretch  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
[district]  administration."'     These  were  such  matters  as  affect 

■  R.  B.  B.  Morier,  Cobden  Club  Ettaye  (1875)  oq  Loeai  Govemraerit  attd 
Taxation,  p.  433. 

'  Schulze,  Dim.  StiuUereeht  dM  KOnigreichi  Preiueen  (in  Marquaidsen'a 
Handbuch),  p.  63. 
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imperial  iuterestB  or  the  whole  FrasBian  state ;  the  concems  of 
public  institutions  whose  functions  extend  beyond  a  District; 
insurance  companies ;  extensive  plans  of  improvement ;  road  and 
school  management,  etc.  In  exercising  mcrat  of  these  functions  ' 
the  provincial  authorities  aeted,-  however,  not  through  officers  of 
their  own,  but  through  the  District  Administrations.  There  lay 
with  the  Superior  President,  also,  the  duty  of  overseeing  district 
administration,  the  provincial  tax  directors,  and  the  general 
Commission  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  He  represented  the  central  government,  too,  in  all 
special,  occasional  duties,  and  under  all  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. He  had,  besides,  initial  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  conflict  be- 
tween District  Administrations,  or  between  such  Administrationa 
and  specially  commissioned  officials  not  subject  to  their  orders. 

The  eitraordinary  powers  ot  tie  'Superior  President'  are  illustrated 
by  the  fact  thut,  in  cam  of  eerioua  civil  disturbance,  of  war  or  the  danger 
of  war,  he  was  authorized  tc  assume  the  whole  authority  of  adminiatra- 
tion,  local  as  well  aa  general,  within  the  Province.  In  overseeing  the 
District  Administration,  however,  he  had  no  executive,  but  only  advisory, 
powers.  He  was  merely  the  eye  of  the  Ministries  at  Berlin,  advising  them 
of  all  matters  needing  their  action.  Like  the  French  Prefect,  he  was  the 
servant  of  all  Ministries  alike,  though  roost  directly  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ministry  at  the  Interior.  The  defect  of  the  provincial 
organization  in  Prussia  was  said  to  be  lack  of  vitality.  Critics  like  Pro- 
fessor GneLst  thought  that  it  rendered  the  system  of  local  government 
cumbrous  without  adding  to  its  efficacy.  It  was  too  much  restricted  to 
gratuitous  advice,  and  too  little  authorized  to  take  authoritative  action. 

The  Provinzialrat,  the  administrative  Council  associated  with  the 
Superior  President,  consisted,  besides  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentative as  presiding  ofKcer,  of  one  professional  civil  official  of 
high  rank,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  practically 
for  life,  and  of  five  lay  members  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Committee 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  assent  of  the  Provinzialrat  was 
necessary  to  every  ordinance  issued  by  the  Superior  President 

(2)  The  organs  representing  the  Province  and  its  self-gov- 
ernment were  the  Provincial  Landtag,  the  Provincial  Committee, 
and  the  Landeakauptmann  or  Landesdirektor.  In  a  Prussian  law 
concerning  local  government  the  province  is  described  as  "a 
communal  union  established  with  the  rights  of  a  corporation  i<a 
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eeif-fOTemment  of  its  own  affairs."  i  The  provincial  legislative 
body,  the  Landtag,  was  composed  of  representatives  elected  from 
the  Circles  or  Counties  by  the  Diets  of  the  Circles:  for,  when 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-government,  the  Province 
was  a  union  of  Circles,  not  of  Districts :  the  Districts  were  organs 
of  the  central  govemmeut  only.  The  functions  of  the  Landtag 
lay  within  the  narrow  field  of  such  matters  as  the  apportionment 
of  taxes  among  the  Circles  (which  in  their  turn  apportioned  them 
among  individuals),  the  examination  of  the  local  budget,  the  care 
of  provincial  property,  and  the  election  of  certain  officials, — 
though  it  was  at  liberty  to  take  cognizance  of  anything  that  was 
of  local  eoneem. 

It  might  bJbo,  on  occadon,  give  ita  opinion  on  bUte  concerning  the 
FroTince  and  on  other  matten  referred  to  it,  for  an  exprearion  of  opinion, 
b;  the  authorities  at  Berlin.  The  Superior  President  could  be  present  at 
He  sessions  and  could  annul  all  acts  in  which  it  overstepped  its  jurisdiction. 
Its  by-lawB  were  subject  to  the  Crown's  approval,  as  were  also  manf  of  its 
votes  of  appropriation ;  and  the  king  might  dissolve  it. 

The  Landtag  elected  the  Provincial  Committee  and  the  Landes- 
hauptviann,  who  were  the  executive  organs  of  provincial  aelf- 
government.  The  Landeshauptmann  and  the  Committee  stood 
related  to«ach  other  very  much  as  do  the  Superior  President  and 
Provinzialrat,  or  the  French  Prefect  and  the  Pref ectural  Council : 
the  Landeshauptmann  was  the  executive,  the  Committee  the  ad- 
visory organ  of  local  self-administration,  thoi^h  it  in  effect 
directed  the  action  of  the  Landes?uiuptmann  in  most  matters. 

The  spheres  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  and  of  the 
representatives  of  local  self-government  were  quite  sharply  dis- 
.  tinguished  in  Prussia.  The  Provincial  Committee  and  the 
Landeshauptmann  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration T  that  was  alb^ether  in  the  bands  of  the  Superior  Presi- 
dent and  the  Pi-ovimiairat,  who  on  their  part  had  nothing  to  do 
with  local  self-government.  The  sphere  of  local  self-government, 
though  narrow,  was  somewhat  more  guarded  against  the  constant 
interference  of  the  central  authorities  in  Prussia  than  in  Prance. 
(Compare  page  170.) 

'  Schulze,  Das  Staatarecht  de»  KSnipretcfts  Premaen  (in  Matquardsen's 
BaruHiuch),  p.  66. 
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Hie  OoTfimmeiit  Diftrict  {Regierungabeeirk).  —  Unlike  the 
Province,  the  Government  District  had  no  organs  of  self-gov- 
ernment: it  was  exclusively  a  division  of  state  administration. 
Its  fonctionaries  were  the  principal,  —  it  may  even  be  aaid  the  uni- 
versal, —  agents  of  the  central  government  in  the  detailed  conduct 
of  administration :  they  were  chained  with  the  local  management 
of  all  afEalrs  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Ministries  of  the 
Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works, 
of  Agriculture,  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  AfFairs,  and  of 
War,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  such  matters  as  were  exceptionally 
entrusted  to  officers  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  In 
brief,  they  served  every  ministry  except  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Collectively  the  ftmctionaries  of  the  District  were  called  the 
'  Administration '  (Regierung),  and  their  action  is  for  the  most 
part  collegiate,  i.e.,  through  Boards.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
concerned  matters  falling  within  the  province  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  That  Ministry  acted  in  the  District,  not  through  a 
board  of  officials,  but  through  a  single  official,  the  President  of 
the  Administration  (RegierangsprSsident).  In  dealing  with  all 
other  matters  the  action  was  collegiate ;  but  the  Boards  were  not 
independent  bodies :  they  were  divisions  (Ableilungen)  of  the 
'  Administration '  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  certain  affairs  of  gen- 
eral superintendence  the  '  Administration '  acted  as  a  sii^le  coun- 
cil (im  Plenum).  Each  Board  was  presided  over  by  a  '  Superior 
Administrative  Councillor '  (Oberregierungsrat') ,  and  that  on  Do- 
mains and  Forests  had  associated  with  it  a  special  functionary 
known  as  the  Forest-master.  The  members  of  the  '  Administra- 
tion '  were  all  appointed  by  the  central  government,  which  placed 
upon  the  Boards  whose  functions  require  for  their  proper  dis-  ■ 
charge  a  special  training,  certain  so-called  "technical  members": 
for  instance,  school  experts,  medical  experts,  road-engineers,  and 
technically  instructed  forest  commissioners. 

These  '  Administrations '  took  the  place  of  the  old-time  War 
and  Domains  Chambers,  and  which,  like  the  Administrations, 
acted  through  Boards  as  a  sort  of  universal  agency  for  all  de- 
partments of  government.  In  1883  the  afFairs  of  the  Interior 
were  given  into  the  sole  charge  of  the  President  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.    Before  that  date  they  also  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
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"Every  head  of  a  department,  aa  well  aa  every  Rat  and  aases- 
sor,  ia  bound  each  year  to  make  a  tour  through  a  portion  of  the 
district,  to  keep  an  official  journal  of  all  he  sees,  to  be  afterwards 
preaerved  amongst  the  records  of  the  Boaid,  and  thus  to  make 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  and  the  daily 
wauta  of  the  governed  in  the  amalleat  details." '  (Compare  page 
468.) 

The  President  of  the  Administration  {Jtegiej-ung^trdsideiit)  waa 
the  most  important  oiUcial  in  the  Prusaian  local  service.  Not 
only  did  he  preside  over  the  '  Administration,'  the  general  and 
most  important  agency  of  local  government ;  he  was  also  equipped 
for  complete  dominance.  He  might,  upon  occaaion,  annul  the 
decisions  of  the  '  Administration '  or  of  any  of  its  Boards  with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  and,  in  case  delay  seemed  disadvantageous, 
could  himself  command  necessary  measurea.  He  could  alao,  if  he 
would,  aet  aside  the  rule  of  coU^iate  action  and  arrange  for  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  '  Administration,' 
whenever  he  considered  any  matter  too  pressing  to  await  the  meet- 
ing and  conclusions  of  a  Board,  or,  if  when  he  was  himself  present 
where  action  was  needed,  he  regarded  such  an  arrangement  as 
neceaary,'  In  brief,  he  waa  the  real  governing  head  of  local  adminia- 
tration.  The  juriadiction  of  the  '  Adminiatration '  covered  auch 
matters  as  the  state  taxes,  the  chuTches,  the  schools,  and  the 
public  domain. 

The  District  Committee.  —  Although  the  Government 
District  waa  not  an  area  of  self-government,  a  certain  part  in  the 
oversight  of  governmental  action  in  the  District  was  given  to  lay 
representatives  chosen  by  the  provincial  agents  of  the  people. 
A  Diatrict  Committee  {Bezirksauaschuaa),  composed  of  two  pro- 
fessional members  (one  of  whom  must  be  qualified  for  judicial 
office,  the  other  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  administrative 
service)  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  four  members 
chosen  by  the  Provincial  Committee  (page  479)  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  was  allowed  an  oversight  of  such  matters  as  it  were 
thought  best  to  put  under  lay  supervision.  The  President  of  the 
Adminiatration  waa  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  uau- 
'Morier  (CoMen  Club  Bstays),  p.  423. 
>8chulze  (in  Marqoaidsen),  p.  M. 
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ally  presided  over  its  sessions.  All  orders  or  arrangements  irhieh 
he  wished  to  make  with  regard  to  local  police  were  subject  to  its 
confirmation,  and  all  questions  regarding  the  control  of  subordi- 
nate local  authorities  fell  to  it.  More  important  than  its  admin- 
istrative functions  were  the  judicial  functions  with  which  it  was 
invested.  Since  18S3  the  District  Committee  was  the  Adminis- 
trative Court  of  the  District  (page  488).  When  actii^  in 
this  capacity  the  Committee  was  presided  over  by  its  judicial 
member,  and  the  President  of  the  Administration  did  not  sit  with 
it.  The  Government  Districts  numbered  thirty-five,  and  were 
grouped  within  the  twelve  Provinces. 

The  Cirole  (Kreis).  —  In  the  Circle,  as  in  the  Province, 
there  eme^ed  a  double  set  of  functions :  there  was  the  state  admin- 
istration and,  alongside  of  it,  the  narrower  function  of  self-gov- 
ernment. This  double  set  of  functions  was  performed,  however, 
by  a  single  set  of  functionaries :  by  a  professional  officer  known  as 
the  Landrat,  associated  with  a  Circle  Committee  (KreisauaacAusa), 
which  acted  by  delegation  for  the  Diet  of  the  Circle  (Kreialag), 
the  consultative  and  supervisory  authority.  There  were  not,  as 
in  the  Province,  one  council  and  one  executive  for  the  state, 
another  council  and  another  executive  for  the  locality. 

The  Landrat  and  the  Cirde  Committee.  —  The  Landrat 
stood  upon  a  peculiar  footing :  his  office  was  ancient  and  retained 
some  of  its  historical  features.  Originally  the  Landrat  repre- 
sented the  landed  gentry  of  various  districts  of  Brandenburg ;  he 
was  appointed  upon  their  nomination  and  in  a  sense  represented 
their  interests.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia  traces  of  this  right  of 
presentation  to  the  ofElce  by  the  landowners  remained ;  and  in  ' 
almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  privilege  of  nomination 
was  transferred  to  the  Circle  Diet,  as  heir  of  the  control  once 
exercised  by  the  local  lords  of  the  soil.  The  Landrat  was,  there- 
fore, formally,  the  representative  of  the  locality  in  which  h*e 
officiated.  In  reality,  however,  he  was  predominately  the  agent  of 
the  state,  serving  both  the  District  Administration  and  the  de- 
partments at  Berlin.  He  w^  appointed  by  the  Superior  President 
of  the  Province  in  which  the  Circle  lay,  and  was  always  a  profes- 
sional officer  who  had  passed,  by  examination,  into  the  higher 
grades  of  the  civil  service.    He  was  chief  of  police  within  the 
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Circle,  and  superintendent  of  all  public  affairs.  The  Circle  Com- 
mitbee  vas  associated  with  him  in  the  adminiatration  of  his  aiEce 
and  organized  under  hia  presidency.  It  consisted,  besides  himself, 
of  six  members  chosen  by  the  Circle  Diet.  It  constituted  the 
Administrative  Court  of  the  Circle  (page  488),  hearing  appeals 
from  the  acts  of  subordinate  officials  as  well  as  auperviaing  ad- 
ministratlYe  action. 

The  Diet  of  the  Circle  represented,  not  the  people,  but  groups 
of  interests,  —  was  based  upon  the  economical  and  social  re- 
lations of  the  people.  Each  Circle  included  all  towns  lying 
within  it  which  had  less  than  25,000  inhabitants,  and  represen- 
tation in  the  Diet  was  divided  between  town  and  country.  The 
country  representation,  in  its  turn,  was  divided  between  the  rural 
Conmmnea  and  the  greater  landowners. 

The  cities  elected  representatives  either  singly  or  in  groups  ;  if 
singly,  through  their  magistrates  and  councils  acting  together ;  if 
in  groups,  through  electors  who  assembled  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  Landrat.  As  '  greater  landowners '  were  classed  all  those 
who  paid,  in  their  own  right,  75  thalers  annual  land  or  building 
tax ;  and  these  were  organized  for  electoral  purposes  in  Unions 
(Verbdnde).  The  rural  Communes  elected  in  groups  through 
electors.  The  term  of  members  of  the  Circle  Diet  was  six  years. 
Cities  having  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  constituted  separate 
Circles,  and  combined  in  their  town  governments  both  Circle  and 
Commune  under  the  forms  of  city  government. 

The  Circle  the  Bam  of  Local  Gorenunent.  —  A  moment's 
review  of  the  electoral  arrangements  which  underlay  Prussian 
local  govemment  as  outlined  will  show  how  literally  the  whole 
structure,  so  far  as  it  was  a  system  of  self-government,  rested 
upon  the  electoral  organization  of  the  Circle.  The  Diet  of  the 
Circle  was  the  only  representative  body  I  have  yet  named  which 
was  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  locality :  and  it  was  not 
chosen  directly.  The  larger  towns  elected  their  quota  of  members 
through  their  councils,  while  the  smaller  towns  united  and  chose 
through  electors.  The  rural  communes  elected  in  groups,  through 
electors.  The  greater  landowners  sent  their  separate  quota.  And 
then  from  the  Circle  Diet,  when  once  it  was  chosen,  proceeded,  in- 
directly, all  the  other  ky  bodies  of  administration  in  the  larger 
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areas.  It  Dominated  the  Landrat,  elected  the  Circle  Committee, 
and  united  with  the  Diets  of  the  other  Circles  of  the  Province 
in  choosing  the  provincial  Landtag.  The  provincial  Landtag,  in 
turn,  elected  the  LandeahaujttTnann  and  the  Provincial  Committee. 
The  Provincial  Committee  elected  five  out  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Provimiairat  and  four  out  of  the  six  members  of  the 
District  Committee.  Each  Provincial  Committee  chose,  on  an 
average,  two  District  Committees.  It  was  in  only  a  very  re- 
stricted sense  a  system  of  popular  control  in  local  affairs.  It  was 
a  long  way  from  the  people  to  the  District  Committee. 

The  Jfagiateiial  Diitriot  (Amtsbezirk).  —  The  rural  Com- 
munes were  grouped  in  Magisterial  Districts  containing  each 
about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  each  District  was  presided 
over  by  a  Beeve  or  Justice  (Amlsvoreteher  or  Amtamann)  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Circle  Diet, 
usually  from  among  the  landowners  of  the  locality.  The  Beeve's 
term  was  six  years.  He  was  given  charge  of  the  police  of  the 
District,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  preservation  of  health.  As 
police  commissioner  he  was  put  over  the  mayors  of  the  several 
Communes  within  his  district.  He  acted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Circle. 

The  Aural  Commane  (Landgemeinde).  —  The  larger  rural 
Communes  acted  through  small  representative  assemblies  or 
councils,  while  the  less  populous  regulated  their  affairs  by  mass 
meeting.  In  some  Communes  the  executive  ofQcer  was  known  as 
'  mayor,'  in  others  as  '  vill^e  judge,'  in  still  others  as  '  president.' 
In  most  localities  he  was  assisted  by  one  or  more  aids  or  assessors. 
The  electoral  privilege  was  based  upon  the  three-class  system  of 
voting  already  described,  except  that  those  who  paid  no  taxes 
at  all  were  usually  excluded  from  the  franchise.  The  powers  of 
the  Communes  covered  all  matters  of  strictly  local  interest. 

The  City  CommniieB  (Stadtgemeijide).  —  Among  the  City 
Communes  there  was  great  variety  of  organization.  In  some  cities 
there  was  a  single  executive, — a  single  Burgomaster,  —  perhaps 
assisted  by  certain  Boards ;  in  others  the  Bui^omaster  had  col- 
leagues; in  still  others  the  magistracy  was  collegiate, — was  itself  a 
Board.     In  all  there  were  councils  more  or  less  directly  represent- 
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ative  of  the  people.  In  the  cities,  as  in  every  other  unit  of  local 
administratioD,  the  subjects  of  finance,  police,  ajid  the  military 
were  largely  controlled  from  Berlin;  and  in  these  branches  of 
administration  the  city  goremments  were  agencies  of  the  central 
goremment.  They  thus  had  a  double  character;  they  were  at 
one  and  the  same  time  representatives  of  the  authorities  at  the 
capital  and  of  the  citizens  at  home.  When  acting  as  agencies  of 
state  administration  they  were,  of  course,  responsible  to  the 
central  Departments  at  Berlin. 

Oeneral  Frinciples  of  Fnusian  Town  GoTernment  —  Al- 
though without  uniformity  of  structure,  town  government  in 
Prussia  had  certain  uniformities  of  principle  at  its  basis.  The 
mayor  of  a,  Prussian  city  was  a  trained  official,  taken  from  the 
professional  service  ;  but  he  was  not  the  Executive  ;  he  was  simply 
president  of  the  executive.  There  was  associated  with  him  a 
board  of  Aldermen  most  of  whose  members  were  elected  from  the 
general  body  of  citizens,  to  serve  without  salary,  but  an  important 
minority  of  whose  members  were  salaried  ofiicials  who,  like  the 
mayor,  had  received  a  thorough  technical  training  in  their  various 
branches  of  administration,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was  in  effect 
permanent :  and  this  board  of  Aldermen  was  the  centre  of  energy 
and  rule  in  city  government.  But  it  acted  under  check.  A  town 
council  represented  the  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
the  city  budget,  and  citizens  not  of  the  Council  as  well  as  Coun- 
cilmen  acted  with  the  Aldermen  in  the  direction  of  executive  busi- 
ness. The  Aldermen  did  their  administrative  work  in  Committees, 
and  acted  always  in  association  with  certain  delegations  of  town- 
councilmen  and  certain  '  select  citizens '  named  by  the  council. 
In  the  wards  of  the  larger  towns  the  Aldermen  commanded  also 
the  assistance  of  local  committees  of  citizens,  by  ■vhom  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  various  districts  of  the  town  were  familiarly 
known.  Thus  in  the  work  of  poor  relief,  in  the  guardianship  of 
destitute  orphans,  in  education,  and  in  tax  assessment  '  select 
citizens'  commonly  reinforced  the  more  regular,  the  official,  corps 
of  city  ofQcers.  This  literal  self-government,  which  breaks  down 
the  wall  of  distinction  between  the  official  and  the  non-official 
guardian  of  city  interests  and  presses  all  into  the  service  of  the 
community,  was  not  optional ;  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
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system  that  service  as  a  '  select  citizen '  was  to  be  enforced  hj  pen 
alties,  —  by  increasing  the  taxes  of  those  who  refused  to  serve. 

The  citizens  chosen  for  waid  work  or  for  consultation  with  the 
central  committees  of  Aldermen  and  town-councillors  included 
merchants,  physicians,  solicitors,  manufacturers,  head-masters  of 
public  schools,  and  like  representative  persons. 

The  three-class  system  of  votii^  obtained  also  in  all  municipal 
elections  in  Prussia,  so  that  weight  in  the  electoral  control  of  city 
affairs  was  proportioned  to  tas-assessment.  One-third  of  the 
elected  Aldermen  and  town-councillors  represented  the  wealthy 
class,  one-third  the  middle  class,  one-third  the  '  proletariat.'  It 
was  said  that  in  Berlin  the  first  class  contained  "  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  voters,  the  second  class  less  than  thirteen  per  cent, 
and  the  third  eighty-six  per  cent"  The  arrangement  bred  dis- 
content in  the  lowest  class  and  they  largely  refrained  from  voting. 
The  Adminifltratioa  of  Jnitio*.  —  The  Prussian  courts  of 
justice,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire,  had  the 
general  features  of  their  organization  and  jurisdiction  prescribed 
by  imperial  law  (p.  466).  They  were  Prussia's  courts ;  but  they 
also  served  as  courts  of  the  Empire ;  Prussian  law  commanded  only 
their  personnel  and  their  territorial  competence.  At  the  head  of 
the  system  sat  the  supreme  court  of  the  Empire  {Reichagericht), 
to  which  the  courts  of  all  the  other  states  stood  subordinated.' 
In  each  Province  there  was  a  Superior  District  Court  (OfterfewMfc»- 
gericht),  and,  next  below  it,  a  District  Court  {Landgeridtt).  In 
each  magisterial  District  there  was  an  AmUtgerieht. 

The  AmUgericht,  which  was  the  court  of  firet  instance  in 
minor  civil  cases,  consisted  of  one  or  of  several  judges,  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  there  was  for  the  court  to  despatch ;  for 
when  there  was  more  than  one  judge  the  work  was  not  handled  by 
them  together,  but  separately ;  it  was  divided,  either  logically  or 
territorially. 

The  higher  courts,  the  District  Court,  and  the  Superior  District 
Court  consisted  each  of  a  number  of  judges.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  the  full  bench  of  judges  in  each  court  determined  a 
division  of  the  business  of  the  court  among  themselves,  constituting 

■  Pniissia  ia  vouchsafed  by  imperial  law  the  privjlege  of  retiuning  her  own 
supreme  court ;  but  ahe  has  not  availed  herself  of  the  pertniasloii. 
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themselves  in  separate  'chambers'  for  separate  claases  of  cases. 
There  was  always  a '  civil  chamber '  and  a  '  criminal  chamber,'  and 
often  a  chamber  for  commercial  cases  (Kantvierjur  Handelasacheii). 
Each  chambei  had  its  own  president  and  its  own  independent 
organization. 

Minor  criminal  cases  were  tried  in  sheriffs'  courts  {SckOffeji- 
gerickte)  sitting  in  the  Magisterial  Districts ;  more  serious  ofFences 
by  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  District  Court ;  all  grave  crimes 
by  special  jnrj'Kwnrts  {Schwurgerichte)  which  sat  under  the  presi- 
dency of  three  judges  of  the  District  Court. 

An  appeal  from  a  sheriff's  court  on  the  merits  of  the  case  could 
go  no  further  than  the  District  Court.  Appeals  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  from  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  District  Court  were 
not  allowed;  but  a  case  could  be  taken  from  that  court  to  the 
Superior  District  Court  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  a  rule  of  law, 
and  on  other  legal  grounds  to  the  Imperial  Court,  for  revision. 

The  nomination  of  all  judges  rested  with  the  king :  but  the 
appointment  was  for  life  and  the  judges  stood  in  a  position  of 
substantial  independence.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  however, 
completely  controlled  all  criminal  prosecutions :  for  no  criminal 
prosecution  could  be  instituted  except  by  the  states-attorneys  who 
represented  the  government  in  the  several  courts,  and  these  held 
their  offices  by  no  permanent  tenure,  but  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Minister. 

Purity  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  sought  to  be  secured 
by  public  oral  proceedings.  Until  a  very  recent  period  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Prussian  courts  were  written-:  the  plea  and  the 
answer  constituted  the  suit.  Later  public  oral  proceedings  were 
made  imperative. 

The  organization  of  justice  in  Prussia  provided  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  a  certain  '  voluntary '  jurisdiction,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  exercise  of  guardianship  and  the  probate  of 
wills  (which  latter  was  made  a  {unction  of  the  AmtagericM)  aie 
quite  familiar  to  the  practice  of  other  countries ;  but  others  of 
which,  such  as  an  oversight  over  certain  feudal  interests,  are 
somewhat  novel  in  their  character.  The  system  knew  also  certain 
officially  commissioned  Arbitra.tors  {SchiedamSnner)  and  certain 
'rade  judges,  which  were  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  itself. 
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AdminictratiTe  Courts  (  Verwaltungagerickte}.  —  The  eame 
distinetioa  between  adminUtratiTe  and  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
that  we  have  observed  iu  France  obtained  also  in  Fniesia  (page 
173).  Here  again  appeared  the  orgajiizing  hand  of  Stein.  He 
established  for  Prussia  the  principle  that  cases  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  the  state's  sovereignty  should  be  separated  in  adju- 
dication from  cases  between  private  individuals  and  should  be  al- 
lotted to  special  courts.  Such  were  cases  of  damage  done  to  an 
individual  throi^h  the  act  of  a^  administrative  officer,  or  cases  of 
alleged  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  a  public  of&cial,  —  in  brief,  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  the  public  power  and  private  rights,  as 
well  as  all  questions  between  administrative  authorities. 

The  courts  charged  with  this  jurisdiction  were,  (1)  in  the 
Circle,  the  Cirde  CommUtee  (page  482),  presided  over,  as  in  deal- 
ing with  other  matters,  by  the  Landrat,  and  in  the  cities  which 
themselves  constitute  Circles,  the  City  CommUtee  (StadtausacAuss), 
consisting  of  the  Burgomaster  as  president  and  four  members, 
all  of  whom  must  be  qualified  for  judicial  service  or  for  the  higher 
grades  of  administrative  office,  elected  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city,  acting  collegiately,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  (2)  In  the 
Government  District,  the  Disti-ict  Committee  (pa^e  481),  to  whose 
presidency  when  sitting  in  this  capacity,  the  king  could  appoint, 
as  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Administration,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  'Administration'  under  the  title  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Court  (Vertcaltjingsg^ichtsdirektor). 
(S)  The  Superior  Administrative  Courtiu  Berlin  {OberverwaltUTigs- 
gericht),  whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  king,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  for  life.  This  court  stood  upon 
the  same  footing  of  rank  with  the  supreme  federal  tribunal,  the 
Reidiagericht,  Its  members  were  qualified,  half  of  them  for  high 
judiciaJ,  half  for  high  administrative  office.  It  acted,  like  the 
other  courts,  in  divisions  or  "  senates,"  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  organization ;  and  these  sections  came  together  only  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  general  questions. 

The  Court  of  CouflictB  (Gferichtskof  JUr  ^bmpetenx-fton- 
fiikte).  —  Between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  ordinary  or  private 
and  the  administrative,  stood,  as  in  France,  a  Court  of  Conflicts. 
It  consisted  of  eleven  judges  appointed  for  life  (or  for  the  term 
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of  their  chief  office,  in  caae  tliey  acted  ex  offlcio) ;  and  of  these 
eleven  six  were  members  of  the  Superior  District  Court  of  Berlin, 
—  must  belong,  that  is,  to  a  court  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
The  other  five  were  persona  eligible  to  the  higher  judicial  or 
administrative  offices.     (Compare  p.  174.) 

Tb*  Pnuudan  Cottrta  and  Coiutitational  Qneatloiis.  —  The 
PrusBian  courts  had  no  such  power  of  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  as  is  possessed  b;  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States.  They  could  not 
go  beyond  the  rimple  question  whether  a  law  had  been  passed,  or,  in 
admlni^tratlTe  cases,  an  official  order  issued,  in  due  legal  form. 

B«ToliitiDn  in  Oormanj.  —  At  the  time  this  is  written 
(December  1, 1918)  all  Germany  is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  ■ 
Emperor  has  abdicated  and  taken  refuge  in  Holland  and  a  pro- 
visional government  has  been  established  with  the  Socialists  in 
control.  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils  have  been  established 
in  numerous  places  and  have  assumed  control  of  local  affairs.  In 
all  the  monarchical  states  of  the  Empire,  the  rulers  have  abdi- 
cated or  have  been  deposed,  and  it  appears  that  a  democratic  form 
of  government  will  be  established  both  iu  the  Empire  and  in  the 
individual  states. 

A  general  election  in  the  Empire  has  been  called  for  January, 
1919  and  upon  the  body  then  chosen  will  devolve  the  task  of 
formulating  the  new  governmental  arrangements. 

This  much  may  safely  be  predicted  —  that  the  Empire  will 
lose  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Prussia  will  lose  that  part  of  Poland 
which  it  acquired  through  the  partitions  of  the  unhappy  country. 
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THE   GOVERNMENTS   OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Aiutria's  Hiatorical  Foiition.  —  Until  the  middle  of  tbe 
last  century  Austria  stood  at  the  front  of  German  political 
imiou ;  not  until  1866  was  she  depc^ed  from  leadership  in  Ger- 
many and  set  apart  to  attempt  alone  the  difficult  task  of  amalga- 
mating the  polyglot  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  (page  445). 

Acqaintion  of  Eniig:ar7  and  Bohemia.  —  It  was  unques- 
tionably Austria's  headship  in  the  Empire  which  enabled  tbe 
Habsburg  princes  at  once  to  broaden  and  to  consolidate  their 
domain  in  the  southeaatem  border-land  between  Slav  and  Teuton. 
Their  power  and  influence  within  the  Empire  gave  them  their 
opportunity  to  control  the  destiny  of  border  states  like  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  lying  at  Austria'^  doors.  Both  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  fell  to  Habsburg  in  the  same  year,  the  year  1526,  when 
Ferdinand  I.  mounted  their  throne. 

Bohemia.  —  Bohemia  was  a  Slavonic  wedge  thrust  into 
the  side  of  Germany.  Compassed  about  by  hostile  powers,  it 
was  a  prize  to  be  fought  for.  Alternately  conquered  by  several 
neighboring  kingdoms,  it  finally  fell  into  German  hands  and 
became  an  apanage  of  the  Empire.  It  was  as  such  that  the  Habs- 
burgers  seized  it  when  its  throne  became  vacant  in  consequence 
of  the  extinction  of  a  Luxemburg  line  of  princes.  In  1526  tbeii 
hold  upon  it  became  complete,  and  they  were  thenceforth  able  to 
keep  it  secure  as  an  hereditary  poBseasion  within  tlieir  family. 

Horavia.  —  Moravia  also  was  and  is  Slavonic.  Slavs  early 
drove  out  its  Teutonic  possessors,  and  were  prevented  from  joining 
the  Slavs  of  the  southeast  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  Slavonic 
kingdom  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Magyars,  the  conquerors 
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of  Hungary.  This  dominant  race  in  the  tenth  century  thmst 
themselves  in  between  the  Slavs  of  the  northwest  and  those  of 
the  southeast,  and,  driving  back  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  reduced  the 
once  '  Great  Moravia '  to  the  dimensions  of  the  present  province. 
Striven  for  by  Hungary,  by  Poland,  and  by  Bohemia,  Moravia 
finally  met  her  natural  fate  in  incorporation  with  Slavonic  Bohe- 
mia (1029),  and  passed,  along  with  that  kingdom,  into  Austrian 
hands,  in  1526. 

Hongary.  —  Hungary  is  the  land  of  the  Magyars,  a  Tura- 
nian race  which  retains  even  to  the  present  day  its  distinctive 
Oriental  features,  habits,  and  bearing  among  the  native  European 
races  about  it.  After  having  suffered  the  common  fortune  of 
being  overrun  by  numerous  barbaric  hordes  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  the  territory  of  Hungary  became,  in  889,  the 
realm  of  the  Magyar  duke  Arp^,  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year 
1000  the  duke  Vaik,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  duchy  in  997,  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Pope  Sylvester  IL  the  title  of  'apostolic 
king'  of  Hungary,  and,  under  the  name  of  Stephen,  became  the 
first  of  a  line  of  native  monarchs  which  kept  the  throne  until 
1301.  From  1301  till  1526  kings  of  various  families  and  origins 
won  places  i^on  the  throne.  During  this  period,  too,  Hungary 
felt  the  full  power  of  the  Turk,  since  1453  master  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  battle  of  Mohics  {29  August,  1526)  brought  terrible 
overthrow  upon  the  Hungarian  forces  at  the  hands  of  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  and  death  to  Louis,  the  Hungarian  kii^.  Louis 
was  childless ;  his  widow,  Maria,  was  sister  to  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria ;  and  it  was  her  influence  which  led  the  more  powerful 
party  of  nobles  within  the  kingdom  to  elect  the  Habsburger  to 
the  throne  and  so  put  Austria  permanently  in  the  Hungarian 
saddle.  Not,  however,  until  1665-1671,  a  period  of  insurrection 
in  Hungary,  did  the  Habsburgers  convert  their  elective  into  an 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 

Tnuu^vanis,  SUvoida,  Croatia.  —  Transylvania,  Slavonia, 
and  Croatia,  annexed  at  various  times  to  Hungary,  passed  with 
Hungary  to  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Except  during  the  period 
1848  to  1867,  the  period  during  which  Hungary  was  being  disci- 
plined for  her  revolt  of  1848-1849,  these  provinces  remained 
apan^^  of  Hungary,   though  Croatia  occupied   a  distinctive 
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position,  and  was  always  accorded  a  repreBentative  of  her  own  in 
the  Hungarian  ministry.  From  1848  to  1867  l^raDBylraDia, 
Slavonia,  and  Croatia  were  treated  as  Austrian  crown  lands. 

Galieia,  Balmatia.  —  Galicia,  a  district  much  fought  for 
and  often  dirided,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland,  came  to  Austria 
upon  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772.  Dalmatia,  once  part 
of  ancient  Illyria,  afterwards  a  possession  of  Venice,  much  coveted 
and  sometimes  held  by  Croatia  and  by  Hungary,  came  to  Austria 
through  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797. 

Bosnia  and  Herz^oma.  —  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  1878, 
which  met  to  fix  upon  a  basis  for  the  new  settlements  resulting 
from  the  victories  of  Russia  over  Turkey,  added  to  Austria's 
multifarious  duties  as  ruler  of  many  races  the  protectorate  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  districts  inhabited  by  a  Servian  race  and 
loi^  subject  to  Turkish  dominion.  They  were  annexed  by  Aus- 
tria in  1908. 

Autria-Hungary :  iratnre  of  the  Union.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  practically  recognized 
but  two  parties  to  the  union,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Bohemia, 
for  all  she  had  so  much  individuality  and  boasted  so  tine  a 
history  of  independence,  was  swallowed  up  in  Austria ;  only  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  among  all  the  races  of  the  heterc^eneous 
realm  of  the  Habsburgers,  obtained  for  the  kingdom  of  their 
making  a  standing  of  equality  alongside  of  dominant  Austria. 

Variety  of  Kaoe.  —  The  commanding  difficulty  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  course  of  Austro-Hungarian  politics 
has  been  the  variety  of  races  embraced  within  the  domain  of  the 
monarchy.  First  and  most  prominent  was  the  three-sided  contrast 
between  German,  Slav,  and  Magyar.  Within  this  general  clas- 
sification, again,  Slav  differed  from  Slav  by  reason  of  many  sharp 
dive^encies  of  history,  of  speech,  and  of  religion ;  and  outside 
this  classification,  there  was  added  a  miscellany  of  Italians,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Rumanians,  Jews,  —  men  of  almost  every  race  and  people 
of  eastern  Europe.  This  variety  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
only  the  Czechs  (Bohemians),  among  all  these  peoples,  bad  a 
separate  home  land  in  which  they  were  in  the  majority.  In  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  the  Czechs  constituted  considerably  more  than 
\alf  the  population;   whilst,  in  Hungary  the  Magyars,  though 
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greatly  outiiuinbering  any  other  one  element  of  the  populatiOTi, 
wen  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  inhabitaota ;  and  in  Ana- 
tria,  though  men  of  German  blood  were  very  greatly  in  the  major- 
ity in  the  central  provinces  which  may  be  called  Austria  proper, 
they  constituted  in  Austria  taken  as  a  whole  very  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population. 

Home  Enle :  Bolmnia,  Hungary.  —  At  least  two  amoi^ 
these  many  races,  moreover,  were  streuaously,  restleasly,  persist- 
ently devoted  to  independence.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  defeat  of 
hopes,  seemed  sufKcient  to  reconcile  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  to  in- 
corporation with  Austria.  Frlde  of  race  and  the  memories  of  a 
notable  and  distinguished  history  kept  them  always  at  odds  with 
the  (rermans  within  their  gates  and  with  the  government  set  over 
their  heads.  They  desired  at  least  the  same  degree  of  autonomy 
that  had  been  granted  to  Hungary. 

Not '  granted '  either.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  the  degree  of  autonomy  won  by  Hungary.  Dominant  in  a 
larger  country  than  Bohemia,  perhaps  politically  more  capable 
than  any  Slavonic  people,  and  certainly  more  enduring  and  defi 
nite  in  their  purposes,  the  Magyars,  though  crushed  by  superior 
force  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  able  to  win  a  specially  recog- 
nized and  highly  favored  place  in  the  dual  monarchy,  Althoi^h 
for  a  long  time  a  land  in  which  the  noble  was  the  only  citizen, 
Hungary  has  been  a  land  of  political  liberties  almost  as  long 
as  England  herself  has  been.  The  nobles  of  Hungary  won  from 
their  king,  Andreas  II.,  in  1222,  a  "  Golden  Bull "  which  was  a 
veritable  Magna  Charta.  It  limited  military  service  in  the 
king's  army,  it  regulated  taxation,  it  secured  for  every  noble 
trial  by  his  peers,  it  gave  order  and  propriety  to  judicial  admin- 
istration, it  even  enacted  the  right  of  armed  resistance  to  lyramiy. 
The  nobles,  too,  established  their  right  to  be  personally  summoned 
to  the  national  Reichstag.  Standing  upon  these  privileges,  they 
were  loi^  able  to  defeat  the  absolutism  of  the  Austrian  monarchs. 
Ferdinand  I.  acquired  the  throne  of  Hungary  only  after  recognizing 
her  constitution ;  not  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  did  the  crown 
become  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  house ;  and  not  till  1687  did 
the  ancient  right  of  armed  resistance  lose  its  legal  support. 

The  period  of  reaction  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars 
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and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  found  kings  everywhere  tightening 
where  they  could  the  bonds  of  abBolutism ;  and  nowhere  were 
those  bonds  more  successfully  strengthened  than  in  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  reigning  infiuence  of  the  sinister  Mettermch. 
1848,  howevei,  saw  the  flames  of  insurtectitM  break  forth  more 
fiercely  in  Hungary  than  anywhere  else  in  terror-stricken 
Europe :  only  by  the  aid  of  Russia  was  Austria  able  once  more 
to  get  control  of  her  great  dependency.  So  completely  was  Hun- 
gary prostrated  after  this  her  supreme  effort  that  she  had  foi  a 
little  no  choice  but  to  suffer  herself  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere 
province  of  Austria, 

The  CoDBtitation  of  1867.  —  Wars  and  disasters  presently 
burst  upon  the  absolutist  Austria,  however,  in  an  overwhelming 
Btorm.  Thrust  out  from  Germany  (page  445)  she  was  made  at 
length  to  feel  the  necessity,  if  she  would  give  her  realm  strength, 
to  give  her  subjects  some  rights.  Her  eyes  were  at  last  opened 
to  the  supreme  folly  of  keeping  the  peoples  under  her  rule  weak 
and  spiritless,  poor  and  motionless,  in  order  that  her  mouarchs 
might  not  suffer  contradiction.  She  assented,  accordingly, 
18  February,  1867,  to  a  constitutional  arrangement  which  recog- 
nized the  kingdom,  not  as  Austria's,  but  as  the  joint  kingdom  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  which  gave  to  the  Empire  its  political 
organization. 

Dual  Character  of  the  Honateby.  —  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  although  compacted  by  the  persistent  forces  of 
a  long  historical  development,  was  not  a  unitary  state,  a  territorial 
and  legal  unit,  but  simply  a  "  real  union  of  two  constitutionally 
and  administratively  independent  states."  This  union  was,  in- 
deed, more  substantial  than  that  formerly  existing  between 
Sweden  and  Norway:  the  latter  began  only  in  1816,  and  was 
only  an  arrangement  by  which  two  kingdoms  might  subsist  under 
a  single  king,  as  partners  in  international  undertakings  but  as 
something  less  than  partners  in  affairs  of  nearer  interest ;  while 
Austria-Hungary,  on  the  contrary,  held  as  a  dual  possession  by  a 
single  royal  house  for  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
subjected  by  that  house  to  the  same  military  and  financial  ser- 
vices, and  left  the  while  in  possession  of  only  such  liberties  as 
could  be  retained  by  dint  of  turbulent  insistence,  consisted  of  two 
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countries  at  numy  points  mterla,Ged  and  amalgamated  in  history 
and  in  institutional  life. 

The  Fimdaiiiratal  Lawi.  —  The  constitational  latr  of 
the  dual  kingdom  rested  upon  grants  of  privilege  from  the 
Grown.  It  ie  divisible  into  three  parts :  the  laws  of  the  union, 
the  laws  of  Austria,  and  the  laws  of  Hungary,  (a)  The  laws  of 
the  union  embraced,  beside  various  other  rules  concerning  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1713,  which  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  group 
of  states ;  and  the  identical  Austrian  and  Hungarian  laws,  passed 
in  December,  1867,  which  fixed  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms 
to  one  another  and  arranged  for  the  administration  of  their  com- 
mon aSairs.  (b)  The  fundamental  law  of  Austria  consisted  of 
various  royal  decrees,  'diplomas,'  and  patents,  determining  the 
membership,  privileges,  etc.,  of  the  national  Reicharatk  and  of 
the  provincial  Landtags.  Of  these  the  chief  are  five  fundamental 
laws  of  December,  1867,  by  which  a  general  reconstruction  of  the 
government  was  effected,  in  t^reement  with  the  new  constitution 
given  to  the  union  in  that  year,  (c)  The  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  Hungary  rested  upon  the  Golden  Bull  of  Andreas  II., 
1322,  touching  the  privileges  of  the  Estates  (page  494) ;  upon  cer- 
tain laws  of  1790-1791  concerning  the  political  independence  of 
Hungary,  and  her  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  powers ; 
upon  laws  of  1847-1848  granting  ministerial  responsibility,  annual 
sessions  of  the  Reichstag,  etc. ;  and  upon  a  law  of  1868  (amended 
in  1873)  whereby  Croatia-Slavonia  was  given  certain  distinct  privi- 
leges to  be  enjoyed  independently  of  Hungary.  These  were  most 
of  them  older  laws  than  the  Austrian.  Although  able  for  long 
periods  together  to  keep  Austria  at  their  feet,  the  Hapsburgers 
were  never  able  to  keep  Hungary  for  long  in  a  similar  attitude  of 
submission.  Hei  constitutional  separateness  aud  independence, 
thoi^h  often  temporarily  denied  in  practice,  were  never  destroyed. 
The  codperative  rights  of  the  Estates  in  government,  communal 
self-administration,  and  the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  tri- 
umphantly persisted  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  suppress  them. 

The  Common  OoTemmeat :  the  Emperor-Eing.  —  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  bore  also  the  titles  King  of  Bohemia  and 
*  Apostolic '  King  of  Hungary  (page  492).     He  stood  at  the  head. 
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not  of  one  of  the  brancliea  of  the  goTermnent,  but  of  the  vbole 
government  in  all  its  branches.  In  theory,  indeed,  he  alone  gov- 
erned :  be  made,  while  legislatures  and  provincial  assemblies  only 
assented  to,  the  laws.  Law  limited  his  powers :  tbe  sphere  of  his 
authority  was  fixed  in  each  kii^dom  by  definite  constitutional  pro- 
visions; but,  whatever  piaotical  concessions  modem  movements 
of  thought  and  of  revolution  may  have  compelled,  it  yet  remained 
the  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tbe  fact,  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment in  AuBtriarHungary  that  the  monarch  bad  himself  of 
his  own  free  will  created  such  limitations  upon  hia  prerogative 
as  existed.  There  was,  therefore,  significantly  enough,  nothing  to 
be  said  by  constitutional  commentators  in  Austria-Hungary  either 
concerning  the  king's  veto  or  concerning  any  special  arrange- 
ments for  constitutional  change.  It  was  thought  to  go  without  the 
saying  that  the  monarch's  negative  would  absolutely  kill,  bis '  l^t  it 
be '  abundantly  vitalize,  all  laws,  whether  constitutional  or  other. 

BoooeHiott,  Begmcy,  eto.  —  The  laws  touching  the"  suc- 
cession to  the  Austro-Hui^arian  throne  provided  ao  minutely  for 
the  widest  possible  collateral  inheritances  that  provision  for  a 
vacancy  was  apparently  not  necessary.  Permanent  laws  vested 
the  regency  in  specific  representatives  of  the  roj^  house.  The 
royal  age  of  majority  was  afxteeu  years. 

The  Common  Xiniitriea.  —  The  Emperor-King  was  assisted 
in  his  direction  of  the  common  affairs  of  his  two  kingdoms  by 
three  Ministries  and  an  Imperial  Court  of  Audit.  There  was  (1)  a 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  tbe  Imperial  Household,  which, 
besides  the  international  functions  indicated  bj  its  name,  was 
charged  with  oversight  of  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  dual  kingdom.  (2)  The  Ministry  of  War,  by  which 
the  common  standing  army  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  was  administered. 
The  legislation  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  this  common 
standing  army  was  based  originated  with  the  legislatures  of  the 
two  kingdoms  acting  separately.  It  was,  that  is,  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries.  It  covered  such  points  as  the 
size  of  the  army,  liability  to  military  service,  rules  and  methods 
of  lecruiting,  etc.,  and  was  embodied  in  identical  laws  adopted  by 
the  two  legislatures,  each  acting  for  itself  and  without  constitu- 
tional compulsion. 
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As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Emperor-King  had  the 
full  right  of  discipline,  full  power  to  appoint,  remove,  or  transfer 
ofKceie  of  the  line,  and  the  deterntination  of  both  the  war  and 
peace  oiganizatiooa  of  the  army,  quite  independently  of  any  action 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  war.  In  most  other  con> 
ceras  of  the  military  administration,  however,  his  acts  require  the 
countersignature  of  the  mLnister,  The  militia,  or  reserve,  services 
of  the  two  kingdoms  were  separate,,  and  separately  maintained ; 
but  in  war  the  militia  of  both  countries  became  supplementary  to 
the  regular  army. 

(3)  The  Ministry  of  Finance :  acting  under  the  Emperor,  the 
minister  of  finance  prepared  the  joint  budget,  apportioned  the  costs 
of  the  common  administration  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  saw 
to  the  raising  of  the  relative  quotas,  applied  the  common  income 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget,  and  administered 
the  common  floating  debt. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  common  revenue  in  Austria^Hungary 
were  customs  duties  and  direct  contributions  from  the  treasuries 
of  the  two  states.  Certain  parts  of  the  customs  duties  were  as- 
signed to  the  common  treasury ;  and  such  expenses  as  these  were 
not  sufBcient  to  meet  were  defrayed  by  the  contributions,  Austria 
paying  sixty-three  and  six  tenths  (63.6),  and  Hungary  thirly-six 
and  four  tenths  (36.4)  per  cent  of  the  sums  needed. 

The  Economic  Relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  were  regu- 
lated in  the  important  matters  of  commerce,  the  money  system, 
the  management  of  those  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  whose 
operation  affected  the  interests  of  both  kingdoms,  the  customs 
system,  and  the  indirect  taxation  of  industries  by  formal  agree- 
ments of  a  semi-international  character  entered  into  every  ten 
years,  and  brought  into  force  by  separate  but  of  course  identical 
laws  passed  in  the  national  legislatures  of  both  countries.  Each 
state  controlled  for  itself  the  collection  of  customs  duties  within 
its  own  territory ;  but  Austria-Hungary  was  regarded  as  forming 
only  a  single  customs  and  trade  territory,  and  the  laws  touching 
administration  in  these  fields  were  identical  in  the  two  countries. 

There  was  a  joint  stock  Austro-Hungarian  bank  at  Vienna; 
the  two  kingdoms  had  by  treaty  the  same  system  of  weights  and 
measures ;  and  there  was  separate  coining  hut  the  same  coinage. 
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Patents,  Frnta,  and  Telegraphi.  —  A  common  system  of 
patents  and  copyrights  was  maintained ;  and  both  countries  had 
the  same  postal  and  telegraph  service. 

The  I>eleg»tioiu. — The  moBt  singular,  interesting,  aiid 
chaTacteriatdc  feature  of  the  common  government  of  Austria^Hun- 
gary  was  the  Delegations,  which  constituted,  in  germ  at  least,  a 
common  legislature.  There  were  two  Delegations,  an  Austrian 
and  a  Hungarian.  They  were  respectively  committees  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  legislatures.  Each  Delegation  consisted  of 
sixty  members,  twenty  of  whom  were  chosen  by  the  upper,  forty 
by  the  lower  chamber  of  the  legislature  which  they  represented. 
But,  although  thus  in  form  a  committee  of  the  legislature  which 
sent  it  forth,  each  Delegation  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
kingdom  from  which  it  came  rather  than  the  legislature  of  that 
kingdom.  It  was  not  subject  to  be  instructed,  but  acted  upon  its 
own  judgment  as  an  independent  body.  The  two  Delegations  sat 
and  acted  separately,  though  they  exercised  identical  functions. 
Each  passed  judgment  upon  the  budget  of  the  common  adminis- 
tration, each  was  at  liberty  to  take  action  upon  the  management 
of  the  common  debt,  each  superintended  the  common  administra- 
tion, and  could  freely  question  and  '  interpellate '  the  ministers, 
from  whom  each  heard  periodical  reports ;  and  each  had  the 
privilege  of  initiative  as  regards  all  measures  coming  within 
their  competence.  These  functions  were  concurrent,  not  joint. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  obviously  functions  which  must  under 
su<di  a  system  be  exercised  iu  full  agreement :  the  common  ad- 
ministration could  not  serve  two  masters.  If,  therefore,  after  a 
triple  exchange  of  resolutions  no  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  two  bodies,  a  joint  session  was  held,  in  which,  without 
debate,  and  by  a  mere  absolute  majority  vote,  the  question  at 
issue  was  decided. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Delegations 
were  very  narrow  indeed.  Their  independent  action  was  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  granting  of  supplies  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  administrative  action  of  the  three  common 
ministries.  The  very  supplies  tbey  granted  came  out  of  taxes 
voted  separately  by  tlie  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and 
almost  every  agency  they  used  rested  upon  treaties  and  identical 
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lavs  independently  passed.  The  term  for  which  the  Delegaticau 
were  elected  was  one  year.  They  were  called  together  by  the 
monarch  annually,  one  year  at  Vienna,  the  next  at  Budar-Pest 
In  the  selection  of  members  of  the  Delegation  the  Austrian  crown 
lands  (the  provinces  once  separate  or  independent)  were  entitled 
to  representation,  as  was  also  Groatia-Slavonia  on  the  Hungarian 
side.  When  the  two  Delegations  met  in  joint  session,  the 
number  of  members  present  from  each  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  present  from  the  other,  any  numerical  inequality 
being  corrected  by  lot. 

CitiMiubip.  —  There  was  no  common  citizenship  for  the 
two  kingdoms;  but  in  all  business  relationships  the  citizens  of 
each  state  were  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  other. 

^e  Oovemment  of  Austria:  tike  Bzecntin. — The  gov- 
erning power  rested  in  Austria  with  the  Emperor.  The  recent 
Emperors  by  no  means  ventured  upon  the  centralization  of 
authority  attempted  and  in  part  effected  by  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  11,;  but  Austrian  constitutional  law  did  not  assign  duties 
to  the  head  of  the  state ;  it  assigned  functions  to  the  ministers 
and  granted  privileges  to  the  representative  bodies.  All  powers 
not  explicitly  so  conferred  remained  with  the  Emperor.  He 
directed  all  the  administrative  activities  of  the  state;  he  ap- 
pointed the  life  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Seich»rat;  and, 
through  his  ministers,  he  in  large  measure  controlled  legislation. 
But  he  must  act  in  administration  through  the  ministers  and  in 
l^slation  throi^h  the  parliament.  The  countersignatures  of  the 
ministers  were,  by  statute,  made  necessary  for  the  validity  of  his 
decrees ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Reicharc^  was  indispensable  to  the 
determination  of  the  policy  and  content  of  all  legislation.  The 
only  judicial  prerogative  that  remained  with  him  was  the  power  of 
pardon.  On  all  sides  his  power  was  circumscribed  by  the  legally 
necessary  cooperation  of  other  regularly  constituted  authorities. 

The  Xiniitry,  which  consisted  of  a  Minister-President  and 
seven  heads  of  departments,  acted  as  the  Emperor's  council,  but 
it  did  not  constitute  a  board  whose  majority  vote  decided  admin- 
istrative questions.  Action  was  taken,  rather,  in  each  department 
upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  minister  at  its  head. 
The  ministers  had  a  threefold  office :  they  were  the  Emperor's 
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councUlora,  they  executed  his  oomnuuids,  and  they  were  the  r& 
sponsible  administratorB  of  special  branches  of  the  public  service. 
They  acted  for  the  Emperor  also  in  introducing  measures  in  the 
Heicksrat.  They  must  attend  both  Houses  to  defend  the  policy 
of  the  executive  and  to  answer  'interpellations.'  There  were 
eight  executive  departments :  Interior,  National  Defence,  Beligion 
and  Education,  Trade,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Justice,  and  Rail- 
ways. The  Minister-President  often  held  no  portfolio,  and  con- 
stituted a  ninth  minister. 

Legitlotion :  the  National  and  ProTinoial  LegiilatnrM.  — 
In  all  legislation  of  whatever  kind  the  cooperation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  was  necessary ;  but  not  all  of  this  cooper- 
ative privilege  belonged  to  the  Beichsrat,  the  national  legislative 
body.  Cooperation  in  the  greater  matters  of  legislation  was  ex- 
pressly given  by  law  to  the  Heicksrat,  but  all  legislative  powers 
not  expressly  granted  to  it  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Land- 
tags of  the  seventeen  provinces  (kingdoms,  grand-ducbies,  arch- 
duchies, duchies,  and  counties),  of  which  the  conglomerate  realm 
was  made  up. 

The  Beichsrat. — The  Reidisrat  consisted  of  a  House  of 
Lords  {Hen-enhaus)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  {Abgeord- 
netenhaus).  To  the  House  of  Lords  came  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  who  bad  reached  their  majority,  the  archbishops  and  cer- 
tain bishops,  nobles  of  high  rank  who  bad  a^uired  hereditary 
seats  in  the  chamber,  and  such  life  members  as  the  Emperor 
chose  to  appoint  in  recognition  of  special  services  to  the  state, 
to  the  church,  to  science,  or  to  art.  To  the  other  Houae  came 
representatives  chosen  by  general,  equal,  and  direct  manhood 
suffrage.'  The  term  of  the  lower  house  was  six  years.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  law 
of  1907  was  616.  Bepresentation  was  apportioned  amot^  the 
several  lands  which  form  the  Austrian  domain. 

The  assent  of  the  chambers  was  required  not  only  in  legis- 
lation bat  also  for  the  validity  of  treaties  which  affected  the  trade 
of  the  country,  which  laid  economic  burdens  upon  the  state,  which 
affected  its  legal  constitution,  or  which  concerned  an  alienation  or 
extension  of  territory.  The  powers  of  the  two  Houses  were  the 
>  Law  of  1907. 
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same,  except  that  fiTHmnial  measures  and  bills  which  affected  le- 
cruitment  for  the  army  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repie- 
seatatives.  It  was  the  general  rule  that  the  assent  of  both  Houses 
was  necessaty  to  every  resolution  or  action  of  the  Reickarat;  but 
an  interesting  exception  is  to  be  noted.  If  a  disagreement  arose 
between  the  chambers  upon  a  question  of  finance  or  of  military 
recruitment,  the  lowest  figures  or  numbers  were  to  be  considered 


The  Emperor  named  not  only  the  life  members  but  also  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  called 
and  opened  the  sessions  of  the  Reickarat,  and  might  close,  ad- 
journ, or  dissolve  it.  It  was  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Em- 
peror, acting  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  enact  any  laws 
which  seemed  to  be  immediately  necessary  during  a  recess  of  the 
ReicharM,  provided  they  were  not  financial  laws,  or  laws  which 
in  any  way  permanently  encumbered  the  state.  But  such  laws 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Reicharat  within  four  weeks  after  its 
next  assembling  (going  first  to  the  House  of  Representatives), 
and  altogether  lapsed  unless  submitted  to  the  Reicharal  within 
that  time,  and  sanctioned  by  it. 

Hiniaterial  Refponaibility.  —  In  theory,  the  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  Houses,  and  resigned  if  defeated ;  bat  the 
theory  found  no  realization  in  practice.  Bace  lines  determined 
party  lines  in  the  Houses,  and  even  members  of  the  same  race  did 
not  keep  steadily  together  in  purpose  or  policy ;  so  that  there 
were  no  governing  parties,  and  no  majorities  that  could  be  reck- 
oned beforehand.  The  Emperor  might  placate  now  this  group, 
and  again  the  other,  and  bo  keep  his  own  ministers  and  pursue 
hia  own  policy. 

The  Landtogi.  —  The  greater  political  divisions  of  Austria 
retained  their  own  Landtags,  or  local  legislatures,  and  to  these  be- 
longed considerable  legislative  powers.  The  Emperor  named 
the  chairmen  of  the  Landtags  and  their  substitutes ;  he  called, 
opened,  and  might  close,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  Landtaga;  and 
his  assent  was  necessary  to  all  their  acts.  But  their  consent  was 
necessary  to  almost  all  laws  which  affected  the  provinces  which 
they  represented,  and  theii  privileges  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  total  of  legislative  power  which  rested  with  the  repre 
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sentatives  of  the  people.     The  provinces  had  also  extensive  rights 
of  self-administratioii. 

Local  florenunent.  —  The  Landtags  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous oi^ans  of  self-government.  Each  LoTidtag  consisted  of 
a  single  chamber  and  represented  the  same  classes  of  voters  that 
sent  members  to  the  national  Beicharat  (page  601),  —  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another,  an  oflBcial  class.  The  administrative  organ  of 
the  province  was  a  provincial  committee,  as  in  France.  The  cen- 
tral government  was  represented  in'  the  exercise  of  its  many  local 
powers  by  a  StattAatter  or  IxtTtdespr&aident,  whose  powers  were 
very  extensive.  Within  the  province  there  were,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  districts  or  circles,  which  were  areas  of  financial 
administration ;  and  throughout  the  country  the  smallest  areas 
of  local  government  were  the  Communes,  local  bodies  which,  act- 
ing within  the  commission  of  general  statutes,  exercised  con- 
siderable powers  of  self-direction  through  a  communal  cemmittee 
and  a  communal  president  chosen,  tc^ethei  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  assistants,  by  the  committee.  The  Communes  were  organs 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  presidents  to  a  certain  extent  served 
the  general  state  administration. 

The  Oovemment  of  Hungary :  the  Executive.  —  The  king 
bore  substantially  the  same  relations  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
state  in  Hungary  that  he  bore  in  Austria.  The  directing  head 
of  the  state,  he  yet  must  act  in  all  administrative  matters  through 
the  ministers,  and  in  all  legislative  matters  through  the  national 
chamber.  Even  his  treaty-making  power  was  limited  as  regards 
Hungary  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  limited  as  regards  Austria 
(page  502). 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  consisted  of  a  Minister-President  and, 
if  he  held  no  portfolio,  of  nine  other  ministers  i  a  minister  attend- 
ant upon  the  king,  a  minister  of  the  Interior,  a  minister  of  Finance, 
a  minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  a  minister  of  Agriculture, 
a  minister  of  Justice,  a  minister  of  Beligion  and  Education,  a 
minister  of  National  Defence,  and  a  special  minister  for  Croatia^ 
Slavonia. 

The  ministers  attended  the  sittings  of  the  chambers  and  played 
there  the  same  part  that  the  Austrian  ministers  played  in  the 
Reu^»rat  (page  601).    The  Hungarian  ministers  were,  however, 
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sabjflct  to  a  real  responeibilit^  to  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Magy&rs  maintained  a  veritable  majority  in  the  Hungarian 
Houses,  and  they  knew  theii  own  minds  and  the  right  methods 
of  party  discipline,  besides.  They  have  been  statesmen  and 
rulers  .time  out  of  mind,  and  the  king's  ministers  in  Hungary 
obeyed  and  represented  the  majority  in  parliament,  resigning  as 
of  course  when  defeated. 

The  Diet — The  Diet  {Or»zdggyvU»),  the  national  repre- 
sentative body,  consisted  of  a  Table  of  Magnates  and  a  Table  of 
Representatives.  To  the  former  went  all  hereditary  peers  who  paid 
an  annual  land  tax  of  three  thousand  florins,  the  highest  ofiicials 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  certain  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  churches,  eighty-four 
life  peers  appointed  by  the  king,  certain  members  ex  officio,  three 
delegates  from  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  those  royal  archdukes  who 
had  reached  their  majority  and  who  owned  landed  estates  in  Hun- 
gary, The  Table  of  Bepreseutatives  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  members  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  membership  of  the  House  for  ordinary  business, 
however,  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  forty  addi- 
tional members  represented  Croatia-Slavonia;  and,  inasmuch  as 
that  great  province  had  an  almost  independenl^  legislature  of  its 
own,  its  members  in  the  national  House  voted  only  upon  ques- 
tions of  national  action  which  affected  their  own  province.  These 
subjects  were  understood  to  be,  the  army,  trade,  and  finance.  As 
must  always  happen  where  there  is  real  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, the  lower  House  was  the  governing  House.  The  Magnates 
yielded,  in  the  long  run,  every  point  upon  which  the  purpose  of 
the  Representatives  was  definitely  fixed. 

The  franchise  rested  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of 
taxes  on  land  or  on  income.  Members  of  certain  learned  and 
professional  classes,  however,  possessed  the  franchise  without 
any  property  qualification. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  upper  House  were 
nominated  by  the  king.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  repre- 
sentative bodies,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian,  the  king 
convened  and  opened,  and  might  close,  adjourn,  or  dissolve 
them. 
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Local  OoTflmment.  —  For  purposes  of  local  goTemmeiit 
Hungary  Tras  divided  into  shires,  self-administered  cities,  and 
Communes.  The  organization -was  throughout  substantially  the 
same.  la  each  area,  —  the  Commune  excepted, —  there  was  a 
president  who  represented  the  central  govenunent ;  in  each,  with- 
out exception,  there  was  an  administratiTe  committee  which  was 
the  executive  representative  of  the  local  body  and  an  assembly, 
in  part  representative  and  in  part  primary  (inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  most  highly  taxed  are  entitled  to  be  present),  with  which 
rested  the  general  direction  of  affairs. 

Croatia-Slsvonia.  —  There  was  not  in  Hungary  the  pro* 
vincial  organization  which  existed  in  Austria.  Croatia-Slavonia 
was  the  only  constituent  part  of  the  Hui^arian  lands  which  had 
its  own  separate  Iiandttxg.  The  oi^anization  of  this  territory 
was  in  all  respects  exceptional.  It  was  given  legal  rights  which 
could  not  be  taken  away  from  it  without  its  own  consent ;  and  it 
had  a  distinct  administration  responsible  to  the  king  and  to  its 
own  Landtag.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  integral  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian mouarchy. 

Revolution  and  the  Breaking  Up  of  tlie  Aiutro-Hiiagarian 
Empire.'  —  The  war  has  brought  the  long-anticipated  dissolution 
of  the  power  of  the  Habsburgs  and  the  proclamation  of  a  number 
of  independent  republican  states.  The  Emperor  Charles  II.  has 
abdicated  and  tlie  Union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  has  been  dis- 
solved. Hungary  has  been  proclaimed  a  republic  and  will  doubt- 
less be  greatly  reduced  in  size  through  the  loss  of  territories  that 
will  become  independent  or  that  will  join  with  Bumania  and  Serbia. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Bohemia  and  Stavonia  have  proclaimed 
tiiemselves  independent  and  are  establishing  a  republic,  as  have 
the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  South.  The  fate  of  the  G-erman  Austrians 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  Austrian  Poles  have  joined  in  the 
new  R^ublic  of  Poland  ;  Transylvania  will  probably  unite  with 
Bumania,  since  they  are  of  the  same  uationality.  The  Croats 
and  Serbians  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  proposed  a  union 
with  Serbia,  and  Italia  Irredenta  will  return  to  Italy. 

Whatever  the  exact  territorial  arrangements  may  be,  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Hungarian  power  over  the  subject  races  in  the 
>  Written  December  1,  1918. 
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Empire  baa  been  broken,  and  out  of  the  disruption  of  tbe  Empire 
will  come  a  number  of  small,  national  states  in  vhich  tbe  national 
aspirations  for  independence  will  be  realised. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   SERBIA. 


The  straggle  for  Serbian  independence  began  in  1804  and  con- 
tinued until  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829  the  pachalik  of 
Belgrade  was  erected  into  an  autonomous  and  tributary  princi- 
pality under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  the  protection  of 
Bussia.  MUoch  Obrenovitch  was  proclaimed  hereditary  prince 
by  the  national  Skups/Uina  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Forte  in  1830.  Under  him  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  after 
approval  by  the  Grand  Skupahtina  was  promulgated  in  1836.  It 
created  a  Council  of  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  laws,  but  as  it  met  for  only  two  daj's  a  year  it  could  not  per- 
form its  function  and  became  merely  a  chamber  for  enrolling  the 
laws.  This  constitution  was  of  short  duration  and  was  succeeded 
by  another,  called  the  OuOav,  or  Statute,  which  went  into  effect 
in  1839.  For  twenty  years  the  Statute  was  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  principality.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1866,  the  Russian 
protectorate  of  the  principality  was  abolished,  and  Serbia  was 
recognized  as  a  semi-independent  state.  In  1861  the  functions 
of  the  Shtpshtina  were  by  law  determined  in  some  detail  and  a 
distinction  made  between  the  ordinary  Skupshtina  and  the  0rand 
Skupshtitta  which  had  no  stated  meetings.  The  Skupshtina  was 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly,  whose  or^in  lay  in  very  remote  time. 

Id  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  complete  independence 
of  the  principality  was  recognized,  and  in  1882  the  national 
Skupshtina  proclaimed  the  principality  a  kingdom'  and  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovitch  IV  took  the  title  of  Milan  I,  King  of  Serbia. 

In  1869,  fallowing  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michel,  the 
Grand  Skttpsktina  had,  through  a  committee,  prepared  and  pro- 
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claimed  a  constitution.  This  lasted  until  1888  vrhen  King  Milan 
yielded  to  the  oft-repeated  demands  for  a  revision,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  seventy,  composed  of  members  of  the  different 
parties.  The  work  of  the  committee  was  ratified  by  a  Grand 
SJcupahtina  and  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1889.  Its  existence  was  brief,  for  it  was  suspended  by  a 
royal  proclamatiOD  in  May,  1894,  and  the  constitution  of  1869 
was  again  put  into  effect.  Seven  years  later  this  constitution 
was  again  repealed  and  a  new  one  was  proclaimed  in  April,  1901. 

The  constitution  of  1901  was  elaborated  in  conjunction  with 
the  leaders  of  the  radical  and  progressive  parties  and  contained 
an  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  senate.  Following  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  1903,  the  Skupahtina 
revived  the  constitution  of  1888  and  proclaimed  Peter  Kara- 
geoi^vitoh  king,  with  the  title  of  Peter  I. 

According  to  the  constitution  the  kingdom  is  an  hereditary 
and  constitutional  monarchy  combined  with  representation  of  the 
people.     The  state  religion  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
departments  (okroug),  the  departments  into  anondissements 
(srez),  and  the  arrondissements  into  communes  (opcMna). 

The  constitution  contains  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  citizens : 
all  are  equal  before  the  law  and  no  titles  of  nobility  can  be 
granted  or  recognized ;  individual  liberty  is  guaranteed  and  no 
one  can  be  tried  except  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  private  domi- 
cile and  private  property  are  inviolable ;  freedom  of  conscience 
is  absolute  and  instruction  is  free  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary 
to  public  order  and  morality ;  primary  instruction  is  obligatory 
and  free  in  the  public  schools ;  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  assembly  and  of  association,  and  liie  right  of  petition 
are  guaranteed. 

The  King.  —  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King 
and  is  exercised  through  responsible  ministers  who  are  appointed 
and  dismissed  by  the  King.  He  is  the  head  of  the  state  and  his 
person  is  inviolable ;  he  cannot  be  held  responsible ;  he  sanctions 
and  promulgates  the  laws ;  he  appoints  the  officers  of  the  state 
and  they  exercise  their  authority  in  his  name  and  under  his  super- 
vision; be  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  he  conducts  the 
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foreign  affairs  of  the  state,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  and  of  all  other  sorts  and  communicates  them  to  the 
Skupahtina  as  soon  aa  national  interests  permit ;  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  those  which  require  the  expenditure  of  money  or  a 
modification  of  the  laws  or  which  affect  the  rights  of  citizens 
must  be  approved  by  the  Skupahtina  before  they  become  binding ; 
he  convokes  the  Skupsktina  in  ordinary  or  extiaordinary  sessions ; 
he  opens  and  closes  its  sessions ;  he  may  pror<^ue  it,  but  not  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  months  and  not  oftener  than  once  in 
the  same  session  without  its  consent  j  he  may  dissolve  it,  but 
new  elections  must  be  held  within  two  months  and  the  new 
assembly  must  meet  within  Uitee  months.  The  decree  of  disso- 
lution must  be  countersigned  by  all  the  ministers. 

Ko  act  of  the  King  touching  state  affairs  is  valid  unless 
countersigned  by  a  competent  minister  who  thereby  assumes 
the  responsibility.  In  case  the  throne  becomes  vacant,  the  Grand 
SkupsfUina  shall  determine  the  question  of  a  successor. 

The  Skupahtina. — The  national  Skupsktina,  which  repre- 
sents the  country,  is  ordinary  (obitchna)  or  grand  (velika) ;  it  is 
composed  of  deputies  freely  chosen  by  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  election  is  direct 
and  voting  is  secret  and  by  ballot.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  deputies,  chosen  by  districts ;  the  electors  comprise  all 
Serbian  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  who  pay  an 
annual  direct  tax  to  the  state  of  five  dollars. 

No  one  can  be  elected  who  is  not  qualified  to  vote,  and  in 
addition  he  must,  if  a  naturalized  citizen,  have  been  a  resident 
for  five  years,  and  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  enjoy  full 
political  and  civil  rights,  be  a  permanent  resident  and  pay  at 
least  six  dollars  direct  tax  a  year.  Deputies  who  enter  tiie 
service  of  the  state,  except  ministers,  lose  their  membership  but 
may  stand  for  reelection.  The  term  is  four  years  and  there  is 
an  annual  session  which  cannot  end  until  the  Budget  is  passed  ; 
its  sessions  are  public  unless  a  secret  session  is  demanded  by  the 
president  or  ten  members,  in  which  case  the  Skupsktina  decides. 
All  proposed  laws,  except  those  relating  to  the  Budget,  must 
first  be  considered  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  all  bills  mnst  be 
referred  to  a  committee  and  cannot  be  considered  unless  favorably 
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reported  by  the  committee.  Every  deputy  haa  the  right  to 
address  questioDS  and  mterpellations  to  ministerB,  who  must 
answer  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  Grand  Skupshtina  is  composed  of  twice  as  many  members 
as  the  ordinary  Skupshtina  and  is  summoned  when  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  appoint  a  Counnil  of 
Eegency,  to  decide  upon  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  de- 
termine upon  the  alienation  or  exchange  of 'national  territory, 
and  when  the  King  deems  it  necessary  to  consult  it. 

■iniiten.  —  The  ministers  are  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments,  except  the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
who  may  be  without  portfolio.  They  are  appointed  and  dis- 
missed by  the  King.  They  have  the  right  of  free  access  to  the 
SkupsMina,  but  may  not  vote  unless  they  are  members;  the 
Skupshtina  may  demand  their  presence  at  its  sittings.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  King  and  to  the  Skupshtina  for  all  official 
acta ;  and  may  be  tried  by  a  special  court  composed  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Coimoil  of  State.  —  The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  six- 
teen members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  King  and  eight 
by  the  Skupshtina;  the  King  sends  to  the  Skupshtina  a  list  of  six- 
teen names  from  which  the  Skupshtina  chooses  eight  and  it  in 
turn  sends  a  similar  list  to  the  King  from  which  he  chooses  eight. 
They  are  appointed  for  life.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Council 
are  te  draft,  at  the  invitation  of  the  government,  proposals  for 
laws,  to  give  its  advice  upon  questions  submitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  examine  all  proposals  for  laws  introduced  by 
the  government  or  initiated  by  the  Skupshtina,  and  no  discussion 
of  any  proposed  law  may  take  place  until  the  Council  has  given 
its  opinion.  The  Council  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  its 
members  to  defend  its  report  before  the  Skupshtina. 

The  Courts.  —  The  courts  are  declared  independent  and  it 
is  forbidden  to  the  executive  or  to  the  legislative  departments  to 
interfere  in  judicial  matters.  Nos[iecial  tribunals  or  commissions 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  may  be  created. 

There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  country  which  de- 
termines solely  questions  of  law;  it  also  has  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  conflict  between  the  judicial  and  the  administrative  authorities. 
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Below  the  Court  of  Cassation  are  courts  of  appeal  and  courts  of 
first  instance. 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the  King ;  they  are  not  liable  to  re- 
moval except  by.  a  judgment  of  a  regular  tribunal  or  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation  for  a  disoiplinary  offence,  nor  can  they  be  transferred 
without  their  consent. 

Amendment  of  tike  ConatitntioiL  —  The  proposal  for  an 
amendment,  revision,  or  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  may 
originate  with  the  King  or  with  the  SkupshHna;  it  with  the  King 
it  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Skupsktiiut  which  shall  at  once  be 
dissolved  and  the  Grand  Skupsktina  summoned  within  four 
months ;  if  the  proposal  originates  with  the  Skupshtina,  it  must  be 
passed  by  that  body  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  deputies  twice 
at  an  interval  of  ten  days  ;  thereupon  the  Skupshtina  is  dissolved 
and  the  Grand  Skupshtina  must  be  summoned  within  four  months. 

The  decision  in  each  case  by  the  Grand  Skupshtina  shall  be  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  members,  and  its  decisions,  when 
sanctioned  by  the  King,  become  binding. 

Some  Representative  Authorities. 

Church,  L.  F,,  Story  of  Serbia,  London,  1914. 

Crawford,  H.,  The  Balkan  Cockpit,  London,  1915. 

CvifiS,  J.,  Questions  Balkaneaques,  Paris,  1916. 

Dareste,  F.  R.,  Les  Constitutions  Modemes,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1910, 

Demomhynes,  C,  Constitutions  Europeennes,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1883. 

Peritch,  J.,  La  Nouvelle  Constitution  au  royaume  de  Serbie,  Paris,  1B03- 

1904. 
Petrovitch,  V.  M.,  Serbia;  Her  History  and  Her  Customs,  London,  1905. 
Sentup&g,  L.,  L'Europe  Politique,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1896. 
Temperly,  H.  W.  V.,  A  History  of  Serbia,  Londoo,  1907. 
Ubicini,  Constitutiou  (de  1660)  de  la  priucipaut^  de  Serbie,  Paris,  ISTl. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  of  September  14, 1829,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  acquired  the  title  of  PriucipalitieB  and  became 
vaasal  territorieB  of  Turkey.  With  the  cessation  of  the  military 
occupation  in  1834,  two  organic  laws,  prepared  under  the  influence 
of  Ruseia,  were  put  into  effect  and  served  for  twenty-seven  years 
as  the  bases  of  the  organization  of  the  Principalities,  which  during 
that  period  were  under  the  protection  of  Euaaia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  the  Euasian  pretectorate  was  aboliahed  and  the 
Principalities  were  recognized  as  semi-independent  states,  each 
with  its  separate  Prince ;  but  in  1859  Colonel  Cuza  was  elected 
'  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  by  each  and  took  the  title  of  Prince  Alexander- 
Joan  1,  The  union  of  the  Principalities  under  the  name  of  Ku- 
mania  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  at  Jaasy  on 
December  23, 1861. 

In  July,  1864,  a  statute  was  promulgated  by  which  a  Senate  and 
a  Council  of  State  was  created  and  in  1866  as  a  result  of  a  revo- 
lution Prince  Alexander-Joan  abdicated  ;  a  few  months  afterward 
Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  popular  vote  and  took  the  name  of  Charles  I.  The 
Sultan  confirmed  this  choice  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the 
hereditary  prince.  Charles  summoned  a  constituent  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  which  on  June  30, 1866,  was  pro- 
claimed, and,  with  modifications,  is  the  constitution  ii^  force  to^ay. 

As  a  result  of  the  Eusso-Turkish  war  of  1877,  Eumania  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  upon  condition  of  a  modification  in  the  constitution  which 
should  remove  all  distinctions  and  incapacities  arising  out  of  re- 
ligious beliefs.  In  1881  Eumania  became  a  kingdom  and  its 
Prince  took  the  title  of  King. 
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Conatitiitioii.  —  l^lie  constitution  of  1866,  as  amended  in 
1879  and  1884,  is  divided  into  eight  titles  dealing  with  the  territory, 
the  rights  of  Rumanians,  the  powera  of  the  state,  finances,  the 
army,  general  provisions,  amendment,  and  temporary  and  sup- 
plemental provisions. 

Bights  of  finmaniani.  —  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
Rumanians  contains  the  usual  provisions  upon  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  meeting  and  upon  individual  freedom, 
protection  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  prosecution  except  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  inviolability  of  residence  and  property,  and  the  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  and  of  association.  In  a  number  of  respects 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  Fowen  of  the  Btate.  —  All  power  emanate.s  from  the 
people  and  can  be  exercised  only  by  delegation  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  constitution.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  the  King  And  the  national  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  two 
houses.  The  King  and  each  house  is  a  separate  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power  and  each  can  initiate  legislation.  The  interpretation 
of  the  law  belongs  solely  to  the  legislative  power.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  the  judicial,  of  the  courts. 

Hatioaal  Anembly.  —  The  national  assembly  is  composed 
of  two  houses,  the  members  of  which  represent  the  nation  and  not 
merely  the  district  from  which  they  are  chosen.  Members  of 
either  house,  except  ministers  who  accept  a  salaried  post  from  the 
government,  cease  to  be  members  but  may  again  become  members 
by  a  new  election.  The  houses  enjoy  the  ordinary  rights  and 
privileges  of  constitutional  assemblies. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  — The  chamber  is  composed  of  183 
members,  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Members  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  Rumanian  citizens  enjoying  full  civil 
and  political  rights  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  The  electors 
are  all  male  citizens  of  full  age  who  pay  taxes.  The  electors  in 
ea«h  district  are  divided  into  three  colleges ;  the  first  comprises 
all  owners  of  property  producing  an  income  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  second  those  domiciled  and  resident  in 
urban  communes  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  state  of  at  least 
four  dollars  a  year,  and  those  who  exercise  the  liberal  professions, 
rs,  state  pensioners  and  those  who  have  been  through  the 
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primary  course ;  the  third,  all  others  who  pay  taxes.  Within 
this  last  college  those  who  can  read  and  write  and  have  an 
income  of  at  least  sixty  dollars  from  rural  land,  priests,  and 
village  schoolmasters  vote  directly ;  all  the  rest  vote  indirectly. 
Every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  del^at«  and  the  delegates 
vote  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  colleges.  The  first  college  elects 
seventy -five  deputies,  the  second  seventy,  and  the  third  thirty-eight. 
The  Senate.  —  The  Senate  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  of  whom  two  represent  the  universities,  eight 
are  high  eccleBiastical  dignitaries,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  are 
elected.  The  electors  in  each  district  are  divided  into  two  col- 
leges ;  in  the  first  are  all  electors  having  property  yielding  an 
ftnnual  income  of  at  least  $400,  and  in  the  second  those  having 
property  yielding  from  $160  to  $400.  In  each  college  certain 
individuals  are  enrolled  irrespective  of  the  property  qualification. 
In  general  they  include  the  high  officials  of  state,  of  J,he  army  and 
the  courts,  members  of  the  professions,  professors,  and  teachers. 

The  first  college  elects  sixty  senators  and  the  second  fifty. 
Senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  Bumanian  citizens 
enjoying  full  civil  and  political  rights,  domiciled  in  Rumania, 
and  have  an  assured  income  of  about  $1800.  The  property  quali- 
fication is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  high  of&cials. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  has  a  right  to  membership  at  eighteen 
but  no  right  to  vote  until  he  is  twenty-five.  The  term  of  senators 
is  eight  years,  and  one  half  are  elected  every  four  years.  In  case 
of  dissolution  the  entire  Senate  is  renewed. 

The  King  and  the  Kinisters.  —  The  constitution  declares 
that  "  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  King  are  hereditary  "  in 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  according  to  the  Salic 
law.  In  the  event  the  throne  becomes  vacant,  choice  of  a  new 
King  devolves  upon  the  two  Houses  sitting  together ;  they  must 
meet  at  once  and  choose  a  successor  within  eight  days.  During 
the  vacancy  the  Houses  united  shall  choose  a  commission  of  three 
who  shall  exercise  the  royal  power  until  a  King  is  chosen.  The 
person  of  the  King  is  inviolable.  The  ministers  are  responsible, 
and  no  act  of  the  King  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by  a  minister 
who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for  it. 

The  King  appoints  and  dismisses  the  ministers ;  sanctions  and 
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promnlgateB  the  lawa,  and  may  refuse  hie  sanction ;  he  may  issue 
ordinances  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  lairs  but  cannot  suspend 
them ;  he  is  chief  of  the  army  and  he  concludes  treaties,  but  to 
become  binding  they^  must  be  approved  by  the  legislative  pover. 
He  summons  and  closes  the  sessions  of  the  Houses,  though  the 
Houses  must  meet  annually  on  a  given  date  if  not  previously 
summoned  by  the  King ;  he  may  adjourn  the  Houses,  but  not  for 
longer  than  a  month  and  not  of  tener  than  once  in  a  session  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Houses ;  he  may  dissolve  either  or  both  of 
the  HouseSj  but  in  ease  of  dissolution,  the  Houses  must  be  con- 
voked within  three  months. 

Ministers  have  the  right  to  appear  in  either  chamber  and  take 
part  in  the  debates  but  can  vote  only  in  the  House  of  which  they 
are  members.  At  least  one  minister  must  be  present  before  the 
Houses  can  deliberate,  and  the  Houses  can  demand  the  presence 
of  ministers.  Every  member  of  both  Houses  has  the  right  to 
interpellate  the  ministers. 

The  judicial  power  is  established  by  law  and  no  commissions 
or  extraordinary  courts  can  be  created  on  any  pretext.  There  is 
a  Court  of  Cassation  established  by  the  constitution  and  inferior 
courts  by  law.  Jury  trials  are  assured  for  criminal  cases  and  for 
political  and  press  offences. 

Pinanoei.  —  The  Budget  is  prepared  annually  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  must  be  passed  by  it  and  sanctioned  by 
the  £ing.  If  the  Budget  is  not  passed  in  time,  the  executive 
power  may  expend  for  the  public  service  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  of  the  previous  year,  but  no  Budget  can  be  extended  more 
than  a  year  beyond  the  year  for  which  it  was  passed. 

SoMR  Kbprbsentatite  Authorities. 
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Benger,  G.,  Kumania  in  1900.    Translation,  London,  1901. 

Blaramberg,  N.,  Essai  compart  sur  les  institutions  et  les  lois  de  la  Ron- 

manie,  Bucharest,  1886. 
Dareile,  F.  R.,  Lea  Constitutions  Modemes,  Paris,  3d  ed.,  ItllO, 
Disieicu,  C.  G.,  Curaul  de  drept  public  romfin,  Bucharest,  2d  ed.,  1909. 
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Pointe,  H.  Le,  La  Roumanie  Modeme,  Paris,  1910. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Berlio  of  1878  Bulgaria  was  severed  from 
the  Turkish  Empire  and  established  ae  an  autonomous  and  tribu- 
tary principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  I>uring  the 
RuBBO-Turkish  War  of  1877  the  Russians  took  posBeBsion  of  Bul- 
garia and  established  an  imperial  commiaaioner.  This  commis- 
sioner Bummoned  an  assembly  composed  of  TepresentativeB  in  part 
appointed  by  himself,  in  part  chosen  by  the  people  and  in  part 
by  virtue  of  their  official  positions.  The  assembly  was  composed 
of  233  members  and  met  at  Tirnovo  in  February,  1879,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April  proclaimed  a  constitution.  In  April  of  the  same 
year  the  great  Sobranje  assembled  for  the  choice  of  a  ruler. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  chosen  and  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  new  principality.  He  regarded  the  constitution 
with  disfavor,  and  following  a  number  of  dissolutions  of  the 
assembly  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  April,  1881,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  throne  unless  extraor- 
dinary power  should  be  conferred  upon  him  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  in  order  to  reform  the  administration  and  to  create  new 
institutions,  particularly  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  Bul- 
garians ;  he  also  demanded  the  cessation  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sobranje  and  the  extension  of  the  current  budget  to  the 
following  year  with  provision  for  the  summoning  of  a  great 
Sobranje  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years. 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Sobranje  and  until 
September,  1883,  Alexander  ruled  as  an  absolute  prince ;  it  then 
became  necessary  for  him  to  declare  the  constitution  of  1879 
again  in  operation  but  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  amended 
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by  a.  great  Sobranje.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1883.  The  principal  change  was  in  the 
establishment  of  a  second  Chamber  which  should  be  composed  of 
members  in  part  appointed  by  the  Prince,  in  part  elected  by  the 
people,  and  in  part  of  members  attending  by  virtue  of  their 
offices.  This  provision  for  a  second  Chamber  was  never  accepted 
by  the  ordinary  Sobranje  and,  therefore,  never  became  effective. 
For  the  next  ten  years  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
provisions. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  province  of  East  Bumelia  was 
constituted  a  separate  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  the  separation  between  Bulgaria  and  East  Eumelia 
was  an  artificial  one  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1886  when 
Bnmelia,  rebelled  against  Turkish  domination,  drove  out  the  gov- 
ernor, and  proclaimed  Alexander  as  Prince.  Bumelia  thereby 
became  a  part  of  Bulgaria. 

In  1893  the  Bulgarian  constitution  was  revised  and  by  the 
revision  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
chosen  for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
on  Bulgaria  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  form  at  least,  governed 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  In  October,  1908,  Prince 
Ferdinand  proclaimed  Bulgaria  an  independent  kingdom  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Czar.  In  October,  1918,  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Boris,  who  likewise  abdicated  within  a  month, 
and  Bulgaria  was  proclaimed  a  republic 

The  principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  1879  were  the 
existence  of  an  hereditary  prince  in  a  state  called  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation  and  a  popular  assembly. 
The  Prince,  later  the  Czar,  was  the  head  of  the  state ;  his  person 
was  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  conducted  foreign  affairs ;  was 
commander-in^ihief  of  the  military  forces  in  war  and  in  peace, 
and  he  had  the  right  of  refusing  his  sanction  to  laws  passed  by 
the  popular  assembly. 

The  Sobranje. — Popular  representation  existed  in  two 
bodies  :  the  ordinary  Sobranje  and  the  great  Sobranje.  Both  were 
elected  directly  by  the  people  in  accordance  with  the  same  elec- 
tion laws  aod  procedure.     The  great  Sobranje  was  composed  bf 
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tvioe  a»  many  members  as  the  ordioary  Sobranje  ;  it  met  onlj 
on  special  occasions,  which  were  determined  in  the  constitution 
as  follows  :  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  cession 
or  exchange  of  territory,  for  amendment  or  revision  of  the  con- 
stitation,  and  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  to  receive  the  oath  from  a  new  Prince  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  ordinary  Sobranje  was  elected  for  a 
period  of  four  years  on  the  hasis  of  universal  and  direct  sufErage 
and  consisted  of  one  deputy  for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom  and  was  en- 
dowed with  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  legislative 
bodies.  The  executive  power  was  exercised  by  ministers  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  Czar  and  they  were  responsible  by 
counter-signature  for  all  Ms  acts  ;  also  they  could  be  held  legally 
and  politically  responsible  by  the  Sobranje  which  controlled  the 
executive  by  means  of  the  necessity  for  an  annual  approval  of  the 
budget. 

Some  Rbprbsentativg  Autuoritieb, 

L-Annuaire,  1880,  p.  774  B.,  and  1894,  p.  682  S.,  contain  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1879  and  the  revision  of  1883. 

British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  toL  70,  1878-1879,  p.  1303  ff.,  contaim: 
French  translation  of  the  Constitution  of  1879. 

De  Cauny,  L.,  La  Bulgarie,  d'hier  et  de  demain,  PariB,  1914. 

Forbes,  N.,  The  Balkans,  Oxford,  1915. 

Fox,  F.,  Bulgaria,  London,  1915. 

Murray,  W.  S.,  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States,  London,  1918. 

Rankin,  E.,  The  Inner  History  of  the  Balkan  War,  London,  1914, 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   GREECE. 


Gbbecb  was  a  Turkish  province  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century  until  its  independence  was  achieved  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821-1829.  During  the  revolutionary  period  several  con- 
stitutions were  framed  but  they  were  never  put  into  effect.  At 
the  conference  of  London  in  1830  Greece  was  declared  a  kingdom 
and  put  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia. 
Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria  was  accepted  by  Greece  as  king  by  the 
treaty  of  1832  and  ascended  the  throne  January  25,  1833.  He 
ruled  for  eleven  years  without  a  constitution  but  assisted  by  a 
council  of  state  which  had,  however,  only  advisory  powers.  Fol- 
lowing a  revolution  in  1843,  a  constituent  assembly  was  sum- 
moned at  Athens  which  adopted  a  constitution  in  February,  1844, 
modeled  on  the  French  constitution  of  1830  and  the  constitution 
of  Belgium. 

King  Otto  was  expelled  in  October,  1862,  and  in  the  following 
year  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Denmark  was  elected  and  became  King 
George  the  First.  This  election  was  made  under  the  guidance  of 
the  three  protecting  powers.  In  the  following  year  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  was  undertaken  by  the  national  assem- 
bly which  had  elected  the  new  King,  and  the  constitution  thus 
framed  was  adopted  in  October,  1864.  This  is  the  constitution 
which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  provisions 
regarding  the  rights  of  Greek  subjects,  the  powers  of  the  state, 
the  King,  the  ministers,  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  judicial 
power. 

Riffhts  of  Greek  Sobjeoti.  —  The  constitutional  provisions 
touching  the  rights  of  Greek  subjects  provide  for  equality  of  al>. 
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Gieeks  before  the  law  and  a  contribution  by  tbem  without  dia- 
tinction,  in  accordance  with  their  wealth,  to  the  expenses  of  the 
state ;  titles  of  nobility  may  neither  be  conferred  nor  recognized ; 
individual  liberty,  freedom  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  except 
in  pursuance  of  the  forms  of  law,  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
of  association,  and  of  petition  are  established ;  private  domicile 
and  private  property  are  inviolable  and  private  property  may  not 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  payment.  Likewise  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Powers  of  the  State.  —  All  power  emanates  from  the  nation, 
and  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  manner  established  by  the  consti- 
tution. The  legislative  power  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  King  and 
by  the  chamber  (BoulS).  Ijaws  may  be  initiated  either  by  the 
chamber  or  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  initiative  through  min- 
isters. Proposals  relating  to  increase  of  public  expense  for  the 
establishment  of  pensions,  or  in  general  for  any  individual  inter- 
est, must  be  originated  by  the  chamber.  Authoritative  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws  beloi^  to  the  legislative  authority. 

Executive  power  belongs  to  the  King,  who  exercises  it  through 
responsible  ministers  appointed  by  him. 

The  judicial  authority  is  exercised  by  the  oourtis,  whose  judg- 
ments are  executed  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

The  King.  —  The  King  cannot  be  held  responsible  and  bia 
person  is  inviolable.  Eesponsibility  rests  upon  his  ministers,  and 
no  act  of  his  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by  a  competent  minis- 
ter who  thereby  assumes  the  responsibility.  Ministers  are  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  King. 

The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  he  commands  the 
military  and  naval  forces ;  declares  war ;  makes  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance  and  of  commerce ;  he  must  give  information  to  the 
chamber,  with  the  necessary  explanations  concerning  these 
treaties,  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  state  permits.  Treaties  of 
commerce  and  other  treaties  containing  provisions  which  require 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  which  affect  the  Greeks  individually, 
must  receive  the  consent  of  the  chamber  before  they  become 
binding.  The  King  has  the  power  to  issue  ordinances  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  laws  but  an  ordinance  may  never  suspend  tiie 
operation  of  a  law. 
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Lam  must  be  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  the  King.  A  bill 
passed  by  the  chamber  which  does  not  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Kii^  within  a  period  of  two  months  following  the  close  of  a 
session  in  regarded  as  rejected  by  the  King. 

The  King  must  convoke  the  chamber  at  least  once  a  year  in 
ordinary  session  and  he  may  summon  extraordinary  sessions  as 
often  as  he  deems  it  necessary  ;  he  opens  and  closes  each  session 
and  had  the  right  to  dissolve  the  chamber,  but  the  ordinance  of 
dissolution,  countersigned  by  the  ministers,  must  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  an  election  within  two  months  and  for  a  re-assembling 
of  the  chamber  within  three  months ;  the  Kii^  has  the  right  to 
adjourn  or  to  prorogue  a  session  of  the  chamber  but  not  for  a 
period  longer  than  forty  days  nor  more  than  once  in  the  same 
session  without  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  an  assembly  composed  of 
twice  as  many  members  as  the  chamber  chooses  a  King  by  a  vote 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  members. 

Jfiniaten.  —  The  ministers,  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  King,  have  free  access  to  the  chamber  and  have  the  right  to 
be  heard  at  any  time  they  choose,  but  they  may  not  vote  unless 
they  are  members.  The  chamber  in  turn  may  require  the  pres- 
ence of  ministers.  The  ministers  may  not  be  relieved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility by  any  written  or  verbal  order  of  the  King ;  they  may 
be  accused  by  the  chamber  and  tried  before  a  special  court. 

Ministerial  political  responsibility  to  the  chamber  is  secured 
by  convention  rather  than  by  law,  though  the  numerous  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  the  relations  between  the  chamber 
and  the  ministers,  combined  with  the  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  the  popular  will,  would  make  any  other  result  out  of  harmony 
with  the  entire  constitutional  arrangements, 

Th«  Chamber.  —  The  chamber  meets  annually  on  the  first 
of  November  for  a  session  which  may  not  be  less  than  three 
months  nor  longer  than  six.  It  deliberates  in  public  but  may, 
upon  the  demand  of  ten  members,  decide  by  a  majority  vote  to 
hold  a  secret  session.  !No  taxes  may  be  levied  or  collected  unless 
previously  voted  by  the  chamber  and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 
The  naval  and  military  contingents  and  the  budget  must  be 
passed  annually.    Members  of  the  chamber  enjoy  the  ordinary 
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immunity  from  arrest  and  freedom  from  respoiiBibilitf  for  what 
they  may  say  in  the  chamber.  The  number  of  deputies  in  each 
prorince  is  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  avbry  16,000  inhabitants. 
At  present  there  are  332  members  in  the  chamber,  who  are  elected 
for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years.  Qualifications  of  a  deputy 
are  Greek  citizenship,  enjoyment  of  full  civil  and  political  rights 
for  a  period  of  two  years  previous  to  the  election,  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  ^e  and  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.  The  elector- 
ate is  based  upon  universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Coundl  of  State.  —  By  an  ajnendment  to  the  constitution 
in  1911  a  council  of  state  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  a 
second  chamber  of  the  legislative  body.  It  has  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining all  proposals  for  laws  and  of  annulling  official  decisions 
and  acts  contrary  to  the  law. 

The  Judicial  Power.  —  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  king 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  There  are  a  supreme  court,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  courts  of  first  instance.  Judges  hold  office  for  life 
and  may  not  be  removed  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  consti- 
tution forbids  the  creation  of  judicial  commissions  and  extraordi- 
nary tribunals.  The  sessions  of  the  court  are  ordinarily  public 
and  the  decisions  must  be  accompanied  by  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  moat  be  pronounced  in  public 

The  constitution  contains  a  prohibition  against  a  total  revision, 
but  revisions  that  are  not  fundamental  in  character  may  be  pro- 
posed after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
stitution if  the  necessity  arises.  Such  a  revision  must  be  de- 
manded by  the  chamber  in  two  votes  passed  by  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, providing  the  second  vote  is  taken  at  least  one  month  after 
the  first  and  that  the  revision  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  newly 
elected  chamber. 

Some  Reprbsbktative  Authokities. 
Caatavetti,  D.  J.,  Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars,  London,  1914, 
Dareiie,  F.  R.,  Les  Constitutions  Modernes,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1910. 
Demombynea,  G.,  Les  Constitutiona  Europ^ennes,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1888. 
Deichampa,  G.,  La  Grfece  d'aujourd'hui,  Paris,  1910. 
Martin,  P,  F.,  Greece  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Saripolii,  N.  K.,  Das  Staatsrecht  des  Kitnigreichs  Griechenland,  Vol  i 
of  Das  Mentliche  Recht  der  Gegenwait. 
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THE   GOVEENMENTS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 


Russia. 

AuTocBACY  reached  its  highest  development  in  Buesia,  where 
the  power  of  the  Czar  was,  until  1906,  unlimited  by  law.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  certain  fundamental  laws  had  been  issued  but 
they  had  been  issued  by  an  imperial  ukase  and  could  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar.  Following  the 
war  with  Japan  a  revolution  broke  out  in  1905,  and  in  February, 
1906,  there  appeared  two  imperial  ukases,  by  one  of  which  a 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  by  the  other,  a  Douma,  or  popular 
house,  was  created.  The  Czar,  however,  retained  the  "  supreme 
autocratic  power"  of  all  the  Bussias,  though  he  exercised  the 
legislative  power  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
^d  the  Douma. 

All  executive  and  administrative  functions  rested  with  the 
Czar ;  he  appointed  and  dismissed  the  ministers ;  he  was  head 
of  the  army  and  navy ;  he  declared  war  and  concluded  peace  and 
made  treaties,  but  all  of  his  acts  must  be  countersigned  by  a 
minister. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  was  composed  of  members,  partly 
appointed  by  the  Czar  and  partly  elected,  but  the  number  ap- 
pointed could  not  exceed  that  of  the  elected  members.  The  latter 
were  chosen  by  a  variety  of  organizations,  including  the  church, 
the  nobles,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  universities  and  the  zent- 
atvos,  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every  three 
years. 

The  Douma  was  composed  of  442  members  elected  by  the 
people  under  a  complicated  system  of  indirect  election  for  a  term 
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of  five  years,  bnt  could  be  dissolved  by  the  Czar.  The  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Douma  had  equal  rights  in  the  matter  of 
legislation,  and  each  might  propose  laws ;  but  the  initiative  of 
all  laws  amending  the  fundamental  laws  rested  with  the  Czar. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Budget,  credits  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  other  obligations  contracted  by  the 
government  could  not  be  refused  or  lessened  and  the  expenses  of 
the  ministry  of  the  court  were  not  subject  to  consideration  by 
the  Council  and  the  Douma  unless  they  exceeded  the  Budget  of 
1906. 

la  the  event  the  Budget  was  not  adopted  by  the  beginning  of 
the  budgetary  year,  the  last  Budget  remained  in  force  wilii  such 
additions  as  were  necessary  by  reason  of  laws  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  Douma  never  acquired  a  position  of  influence  and  control, 
but  survived  until  the  revolution  in  1917,  As  a  result  of  the 
military  disasters  and  scandals,  including  the  betrayal  of  the 
army  to  the  Germans,  the  Czar  was  deposed  in  March,  1917,  and 
a  republic  proclaimed  under  a  provisional  government.  A  con- 
stituent assembly  was  to  be  chosen  to  determine  a  constitution, 
but  before  it  assembled  the  Bolshevik  regime  was  inaugurated. 
Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Councils  were  established  in  Petrograd 
and  other  places  and  the  radical  Socialist  element  secured  control 
of  the  machinery  of  the  central  government.  Lenine,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  CouncD,  and  Trotzky,  as  Foreign  Minister,  have  been 
the  controlling  forces  in  what  government  there  has  been. 

A  condition  bordering  on  anarchy  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  Ukraine  proclaimed  its  independence  as  a  republic ; 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  broke  away  from  the  central  authorities 
and  proclaimed  republics,  notably  Murman  in  the  north  and 
Siberia,  and  more  recently  an  All-Bussian  government  has  been 
proclaimed  with  the  object  of  reuniting  the  separate  parts. 

The  Lenine-Trotzky  government  made  peace  with  the  Central 
Empires  by  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  by  which  several  of  the 
western  provinces  passed  under  German  control.  The  United 
States  and  the  Allies  have  from  the  flrst  taken  the  position  that 
this  treaty  was  secured  by  treachery  and  bad  faith  and  as  victors 
they  have  compelled  the  Central  Powers  to  abandon  it. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  the  outcome  in  Russia  will  be, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  autocracy  will  be  reinstated.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  much  longer  retain  the 
power. 

TUBKET. 

The  government  of  Turkey  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  despite  the  fact  that  it  at  times  has  had  the 
form  of  constitutional  arrangements.  In  1856  at  the  Conference 
of  Paris,  following  the  Crimean  War,  Turkey  was  recognized  as 
a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
internal  reforms  would  be  carried  out,  asauring  equality  before 
the  law,  respect  for  private  property,  liberty  of  religious  beliefs, 
equality  in  taxation,  public  trials  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation 
and  torture,  but  the  promised  reforms  were  not  realized. 

Under  pressure  from  the  European  powers,  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  proclaimed  a  constitution  in  1876  providing  for  a 
Senate  whose  members  were  appointed  for  life  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  first  parliament  met  on  the  19tii  of  March,  1877, 
but  the  war  with  Bussia  of  that  year  led  to  the  indefinite  pro- 
ri^uing  of  that  body  in  1878.  From  that  time  until  1908  the 
constitution  was  a  dead  letter,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
Young  Turk  party,  which  then  came  into  power,  the  constitution 
of  1876  was  again  proclaimed  and  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
vised. Though  the  Parliament  met  thereafter,  the  government 
remained  autocratic.  No  real  control  was  exercised  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Tbb  constitution  of  Japan  was  promulgated  by  the  Emperor 
on  February  11,  1889,  and  in  accordance  with  its  preamble  came 
into  force  with  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Diet  on 
November  29, 1890.  In  an  imperial  rescript  of  October  12, 1881, 
the  Emperor  had  declared  his  intention  of  promulgating  a  con- 
stitution BO  80on  as  the  country  was  ready  for  it ;  and  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Japan  was  opened  to  foreigners  only  twenty-one 
years  before  the  constitution  was  promulgated,  some  conception 
may  be  gained  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  had  pro- 
gressed and  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  inexperience  shown 
in  the  early  attempts  at  constitutional  government.  To  under- 
stand the  government  of  Japan  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
centuries  the  country  had  been  under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor  in 
whom  was  vested  in  theory  the  supreme  power.  During  several 
centuries,  to  be  sure,  the  Emperors  enjoyed  no  actual  authority, 
the  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Shoguns.  Nevertheless 
there  centered  about  the  Emperors  a  feeling  akin  to  religious  awe 
and  reverence,  and  when  the  last  of  the  Shoguns  in  1868  volun- 
tarily gave  back  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  the 
combination  of  veneration  and  power  made  him  the  most  absolute 
of  rulers.  But  the  Emperor  pursued  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
policy  and  sought  to  adapt  the  Japanese  government  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  national  life  to  Western  models.  Accordingly, 
following  the  rescript  of  1881,  a  commission  was  appointed,  of 
whom  Prince  Ito  was  the  most  couspicuous  member,  to  study  the 
constitutions  of  the  European  countries  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Japan. 

The  effects  of  the  centuries  of  absolutism  and  feudalism  through 
which  Japan  had  passed  could  uot  be  thrown  off  in  the  brief 
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Space  of  a  generation,  and  the  constitation  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  history.  The  remarkable  fact  is  not  that  the  con- 
stitation of  Japan  is  less  liberal  than  the  most  advanced  constitu- 
tions of  the  Western  world,  but  that  a  constitution  should  have 
been  given  at  all  within  bo  brief  a  B3>ace  of  time. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  steady  progress  toward 
a  greater  liberalism  in  the  government  and  the  equally  steady  de- 
velopment of  democracy  among  the  people,  no  surprise  will  be 
felt  on  finding  that  custom  has  greatly  modified  the  spirit  of  the 
government  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitution  in  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  its  existence. 

Th«  Emperor.  —  It  was  natural  in  view  of  the  history  of 
Japan  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire  should  be  regarded  as 
in  the  Emperor ;  but  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  The  Emperor  is 
proclaimed  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  exercises  the  legislative 
power  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  he  sanctions  the  laws  and 
orders  them  promulgated  and  executed;  he  convokes,  opens, 
closes  and  prorogues  the  Diet,  and  be  may  dissolve  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  when  the  public  safety  demands,  or  to  avert 
public  calamities,  he  may,  if  the  Diet  is  not  sitting,  issue  im- 
perial ordinances  in  place  of  laws,  but  such  ordinances  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  at  its  next  session  and  if  not  approved  by 
the  Diet,  they  are  invalid  for  the  future.  He  has  also  the  right 
to  issue  ordinances  to  carry  out  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace  and  order,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but 
these  ordinances  shall  not  in  any  way  alter  the  existing  laws. 

The  Emperor  determines  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the  same.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  and  determines  their 
orgamzation  and  peace  standing ;  be  declares  war,  makes  peace 
and  concludes  treaties ;  he  confers  titles  of  nobility,  rank,  orders, 
and  other  marks  of  honor,  and  has  the  right  to  grant  pardons, 
amnesty,  and  commutation  of  pumshments.  This  is  a  formidable 
list  of  powers  and  were  they  exercised  directly  by  the  Emperor 
would  make  bim  the  most  powerful  monarch  ruling  to-day,  but 
oil  laws,  imperial  ordinanoeB,  and  imperial  rescripts  that  relate  to 
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state  affairs  must  be  countersigned  by  a  miniBter  of  state.  The 
coDBtitutioii  provides  that  the  miniBtere  of  state  shall  give  advice 
to  the  Emperor  and  shall  be  reapoasible  for  it.  To  whom  they  are 
to  be  responsible  the  constitution  does  not  state  but  the  custom  may 
be  regarded  as  established  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  Diet. 

The  Privy  Connoil.  —  An  imperial  ordinance  of  1888, 
amended  in  1890,  provided  that  the  Privy  Council  should  consist 
of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  twenty-five  Councillors,  a  Chief 
Secretary,  and  five  Secretaries.  Among  the  Councillors  are  ex 
officio  the  ministers  of  state  who  form  the  Cabinet.  The  Council 
may  advice  the  Emperor  upon  doubtful  points  relating  to  articles 
of  the  constitution  and  to  laws  and  ordinances  dependent  upon 
the  constitution,  upon  proclamations  of  a  state  of  siege,  certain 
imperial  ordinances,  treaties,  the  organization  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  other  matters  specially  called  for.  It  may  be  consulted 
in  times  of  political  crises  concerning  the  org^iization  of  the 
cabinet  and  all  cabinet  measures  may  be  referred  to  it,  either 
before  presentation  to  the  Diet  or  after  acceptance  by  the  Diet 
It  is  the  highest  body  of  constitutional  advisers  to  the  Emperor 
and  in  this  respect  has  taken  the  place,  in  part,  which  the  Cabinet 
would  naturally  fill.  Those  who  have  been  seeking  to  establish 
complete  parliamentary  government  and  ministerial  responsibility 
to  the  Diet  regard  the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  usurpa- 
tion and  wish  to  see  it  limited.  The  so-called  Elder-Statesmen, 
the  Genro,  composed  of  the  survivors  of  the  men  who  brought 
about  the  Bestoration  of  1868,  are  an  estnMJonstitutional  body 
which  has  occupied  a  position  of  influence  next  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Privy  Council.  These  men  have  rendered  great  service 
to  their  country,  but  they  and  their  position  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  development  of  constitutional  government  and  popular 
institutions.  They  have  been  the  power  behind  the  throne,  who, 
without  official  position,  have  nevertheless  been  called  upon  for 
advice  in  political  crises.  Death  has  already  removed  all  but 
two  or  three  of  them  and  this  anomaly  will  soon  vanish  entirely. 

Ths  Cabinet.  —  The  Cabinet  as  such  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  constitution,  which  speaks  only  of  Ministers  of  State  who  are 
ten  in  number ;  the  Minister  President  of  State,  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  Home  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  War,  of  the  Navy, 
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of  Justice,  of  Education,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  of  Com- 
municationB.  There  is  also  a  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

The  ministers  may  be  members  of  either  House  of  the  Diet  and, 
whether  members  or  not,  have  the  right  to  speak  in  either  House. 

The  earlier  view  and  practice  was  that  the  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone,  who  had  the  right  to  appoint 
and  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  but  this  view  has  begun  to  give 
way  before  the  demand  for  the  control  by  the  Diet ;  in  1914  Count 
Okuma  dissolved  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  and  appealed  to 
the  people  in  a  general  election  in  which  he  obtained  a  large 
majority.  Party  government  may  be  regarded  as  an  established 
fact,  but  the  change  from  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Emperor 
to  responsibility  to  the  Diet  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished, 
although  the  tendency  is  in  this  direction  and  the  present  state  of 
affairs  may  be  regarded  as  transitional.  Nowhere  outside  of 
Japan  is  there  an  upper  house,  not  popular  in  character,  which 
has  maintained  it  supremacy  over  the  lower  popular  house ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  further  development  of 
popular  control  of  the  government,  Japan  will  prove  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  real  Liberal  party 
is  at  present  in  power  in  Japan  and  further  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  may  be  expected. 

The  Diet  —  The  Imperial  Diet  is  composed  of  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Though  the  consti- 
tution vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Emperor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Diet,  the  development  of  parliamentary  government 
has  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the  power  formerly  attributed  to 
him  of  vetoing  laws  passed  by  the  Diet. 

Bills  may  be  initiated  by  the  government  and  by  each  of  the 
Houses  and  the  two  Houses  have  the  same  rights  with  respect  to 
all  measures  except  that  the  Budget  must  be  first  laid  before  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  The  House  of  Peers,  however,  has 
won  the  right  to  reinsert  in  the  Budget  items  which  have  been 
stricken  out  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  Diet  meets  annually  and  the  session  lasts  three  months, 
but  may  be  proloi^ed  by  imperial  order.  Extraordinary  sessions 
may  be  summoned  by  the  Emperor.     The  deliberations  of  the 
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Houses  are  public,  but  secret  sittings  may  be  held  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  government  or  upon  resolution  of  the  House.  Ko 
member  of  either  House  may  be  held  responsible  outside  the 
respective  Houses  for  any  opinion  expressed  or  for  any  vote 
given  in  the  House,  but  for  his  opinions  expressed  in  public 
speeches  or  in  writing  a  member  is  amenable  to  the  general  law. 
Members  are  free  from  arrest  durii^  the  session  for  all  ordinary 
offences,  not  of  a  flagrant  character  and  not  connected  with  internal 
disorder  or  foreign  trouble,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  House. 

The  Emperor  appoints  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  House  of  Peers  from  among  the  members  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  from  among  the  three  candidates  respectively 
elected  by  the  House  for  each  office. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Houses  receive  an  annual  allowance  of 
5000  yen,  the  Vice-Presidents  3000  yen,  whUe  the  elected  snd 
appointed  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  receive  2000  yen.'  They  also  re- 
ceive a  certain  allowance  for  travelling  expenses — but  members 
who  are  in  the  service  of  the  government  do  not  receive  such 
annual  allowance. 

Swtioiu  and  Committeet.  —  Each  House  divides  itself  into 
sections  by  lot  and  the  sections  elect,  from  among  the  members 
of  the  House,  an  equal  number  of  members  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  is  divided  into  branches  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  business.  Special  committees  are  chosen  by  the  House 
for  the  examination  of  particular  matters. 

House  of  Fmts.  —  The  constitution  provides  merely  that 
*'  the  House  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  con- 
cerning the  House  of  Peers,  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  of  the  orders  of  nobility,  and  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  nominated  thereto  by  the  Emperor." 

By  the  Imperial  ordinance  of  February  11, 1889,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers  was  determined  as  follows ;  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  family;  princes  and  marquises;  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons  who  have  been  elected  thereto  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  orders ;  persons  who  have  been  elected, 
>  A  ven  equals  about  SltJ  ormtB. 
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one  member  for  each  city  and  prefecture,  hy  and  from  among  the 
tax  payers  of  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  lazkd, 
industry  or  trade  therein,  and  who  have  afterwards  been  nomi- 
nated thereto  by  die  Emperor. 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  family  take  their  seats  upon 
attaining  their  majority,  the  princes  and  marquises  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  the  members  of  the  orders  of  counts,  viscounts  and 
barons  at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  the  latter  are  elected  by  the 
orders  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  their  number  shall  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  the  respective  orders. 

The  Emperor  may  appoint  for  life  any  man  thirty  years  of  age  on 
the  ground  of  meritorious  services  to  the  state,  or  for  his  learning. 

One  member  is  elected  In  each  city  and  prefecture  by  and  from 
amoi^  the  fifteen  male  inhabitants  thereof  above  the  i^e  of 
thirty  who  pay  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on 
land,  industry,  or  trade.  Those  so  chosen  must  be  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  and  serve  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  number 
of  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services, 
for  their  learning  and  from  among  the  highest  tax  payers,  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  members  having  the  title  of  nobUity. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  variable  and 
at  present  is  374.  The  House  of  Peers  has  been  a  very  conserva- 
tive body.  Having  an  equal  voice  with  the  House  of  Bepresentar 
tives  in  all  legislation  it  has  blocked  progressive  and  radical 
legislation ;  being  secure  of  its  tenure  of  office,  since  it  cannot  be 
dissolved,  it  has  proved  stronger  than  the  House  of  Itepresenta- 
tives.  With  the  further  development  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  a  firmer  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,  it 
will  be  indeed  strange  if  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  does  not 
become  the  stronger. 

House  of  BeprewntatlTes.  —  The  only  constitutional  pro- 
vision respectii^  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that  it  shall  be 
composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Any  male  Japanese  subject  of  thirty  years  of  age  is  eligible  for 
election  except  the  heads  of  noble  families,  men  in  the  active 
service  of  the  army  or  navy ;  students ;  Shinto  priests,  ministers, 
priests  and  teachers  of  religion  of  all  kinds ;  certain  government 
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officials,  goTemment  coDtmctors,  and  pereonB  Buffering  from  legal 
disabilities. 

Qualifications  for  electors  are  tte  ^e  of  twenty-fire,  permanent 
residence  in  the  district  for  not  less  than  one  year  prerious  to  the 
date  of  drawing  up  the  electoral  list,  and  payment  of  direct  national 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  ten  yen.  Inasmuch  as  voting  is 
by  secret  ballot  and  the  elector  must  write  the  name  of  the  candidate 
upon  Ms  ballot,  the  ability  to  write  is  really  a  qualification. 

There  are  at  present  381  members  who  are  chosen  in  electoral 
districts,  but  each  elector  votes  for  one  person  only.  The  term  of 
members  is  four  years  unless  sooner  terminated  by  dissolution  of 
the  House. 

Bighti  and  DntiM  of  Snbjeeta.  —  Fifteen  articles  of  the 
constitution  deal  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Japanese  subjects, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  the  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed  subject 
to  the  limits  provided  by  law  —  and  in  many  instances  these  limits 
have  set  very  great  restrictions  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
ideas  of  individual  rights.  The  constitution  in  fact  affords  no 
absolute  guarantees  of  civil  rights  and  liberties.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  constant  and  rapid  extension  of  popular  liberties  through 
legislative  enactment.  The  extension  of  tiie  suffrage,  greater 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  of  public  meeting  and  political 
association  and  reform  of  the  criminal  law  are  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  popular  rights. 

FolitloBl  FartiM- — When  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated there  were  no  political  parties  for  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity or  occasion  for  their  development.  The  intervening  period 
has  witnessed  at  least  the  beginning  of  party  organization  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  parties  have  assumed  somewhat  of  the 
position  and  functions  of  parties  in  other  constitutional  states. 
The  development  of  parties  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  cabinet  responsibility. 

The  weakness  of  Japanese  parties  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  centered  around  individuals  rather  than  principles.  The 
feudal  conception  of  personal  allegiance  has  lingered  on  into  the 
new  era,  but  with  the  passing  a\vay  of  the  generation  that  knew 
the  old  r^ime  and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  younger  men  the 
character  of  parties  is  becoming  less  personal ;  policies,  not  men, 
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are  forming  the  cohesive  element.  All  of  which  is  but  further 
evidence  of  the  complete  acceptance  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
political  conceptions  and  arrai^ements  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Jndioiary. — Justice  is  administered  by  the  coutta 
according  to  law  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  law  and  of  justice.  The  organization  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courta  is  left  entirely  to  the  law.  The  constitution 
affords  protection  to  judges  through  the  provision  that  "  no  judge 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  position,  unless  by  way  of  criminal  sen- 
tence or  disciplinary  punishment,"  and  to  individuals  by  requiring 
that  trials  and  judgments  shall  be  public,  but  this  requirement  may 
be  suspended  by  law  or  by  the  court  if  publicity  might  be  prejudi- 
cial to  peace  and  order  or  to  the  maintenance  of  public  morality. 
Suits  relating  to  rights  alleged  to  have  been  infringed  by 
illegal  measures  of  the  executive  authority  come  before  the  court 
of  Administrative  Litigation  and  not  before  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  The  courts  have  no  power  to  interpret  the  constitution  ;  that 
function  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Emperor  who  was  its  author. 

Amendment  of  the  Canititntion  —  In  consonance  with  its 
origin  as  a  gift' from  the  Emperor,  the  power  of  initiating  amend- 
ments rests  with  him ;  he  must  submit  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  DieL  The  amendment  cannot  be  debated  in  either  House  un- 
less two-thirds  of  its  members  are  present  nor  can  an  amendment 
be  passed  by  either  House  unless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 
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SUMMARY:  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS. 


Contiiiiiity  of  SflTelopment  —  From  the  dim  morning 
hours  of  history  until  now,  the  law  of  coherence  and  continuity 
in  political  development  has  suffered  no  serious  breach.  Human 
choice  has  in  all  stages  of  the  great  world-processes  of  politics 
had  its  part  in  the  shaping  of  institutions ;  but  it  has  never  been 
within  its  power  to  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds :  it  has  been 
confined  to  adaptation,  altogether  shut  out  from  raw  invention. 
Institutions,  like  morale,  like  all  other  forms  of  life  and  conduct, 
have  had  to  wait  upon  the  slow,  the  almost  imperceptible  forma- 
tions of  habit  The  most  absolute  monarchs  have  bad  to  leam 
the  moods,  observe  the  traditions,  and  respect  the  prejudices  of 
their  subjects ;  the  most  ardent  reformers  have  had  to  learn  that 
too  far  to  outrun  the  more  sluggish  masses  was  to  render  them- 
selves powerless.  Revolution  has  always  been  followed  by  re- 
action, by  a  return  to  even  less  than  the  normal  speed  of  political 
movement  Political  growth  refuses  to  be  forced;  and  institu- 
tions have  grown  with  the  slow  growth  of  social  relationships ; 
have  changed  in  response,  not  to  new  theories,  but  to  new  circum- 


The  Order  diuorerahle  in  Institationftl  I)flT«lopmeitt  is 
not,  indeed,  the  order  of  perfect  unifonnity ;  institutions,  like 
the  races  which  have  developed  them,  have  varied  infinitely  ac- 
cording to  their  environment  Climate,  war,  geographical  situation, 
have  shaped  them :  the  infinite  play  of  human  thought,  the  infinite 
many-sidedness  of  human  character  have  been  reflected  in  them. 
But  the  great  stages  of  development  have  remained  throughout 
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cleai  and  almost  free  from  considerable  irregularities.  Tested 
by  history's  long  measurements,  the  lines  of  advance  are  seen  to 
be  singularly  straight 

CooTM  of  Dereloptnant  in  the  Asdent  Wotld. — If  the 
bond  of  kinship  was  at  first  clear  and  unmistakable,  it  must  ers 
long  have  become  much  less  defined  in  the  broadened  Family. 
When  the  Family  became  merged  in  the  still  wider  Community, 
solidarity  remained  and  a  strot^;  aetise  of  kinship,  but  the  reality 
of  kinship  had  no  doubt  largely  departed,  and  law  had  begun  to 
take  on  a  public  character,  to  bear  the  sanction  of  all  rather  than 
the  sanction  of  a  single  supreme  person.  Kinship  was  typified 
still  in  the  hereditary  character  of  the  kingship;  but  the  king 
was  now  the  representative  of  the  community  lather  than  its 
master.  The  Community  developed  iuto  the  city-state:  and 
further  than  this  the  ancient  peoples  did  not  go.  In  Borne  and 
in  the  great  city-states  of  Greece  the  conception  of  cUix&iakip 
supplanted  the  idea  of  kinship.  The  state  became  virtually 
personified  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  It  was  the  centre  trf 
civic  affection  and  the  object  of  all  civic  virtue.  The  public 
officer  ruled  not  in  his  own  name  but  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Around  Borne  at  last  there  grew  up  a  vast  Empire ;  but  it  was 
Soma's  Empire,  —  the  world  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  city, 
and  the  only  citizenship  that  Caracalla  could  bestow  was  the 
citizenship  of  Borne.  This  city-statehood  was  the  last  word  of 
the  ancient  world  in  politics. 

The  Feudal  System  and  the  Hodern  Honaroh. — When 
the  Germans  emerge  upon  the  European  field  we  have  the  State 
in  a  new  aspect  Nations  are  moving  in  arms,  and  the  Host 
is  the  State.  Commanders  of  Hosts  are  the  kings  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  Host  settles  on  the  lands  of  the  old  Roman 
dominions,  and  that  military  tenure  is  developed  which  we  have 
learned  to  call  the  Feudal  System.  This  Feudal  System,  when  it 
has  worked  its  perfect  work,  in  such  countries  as  France  and 
Germany,  brings  forth  still  a  third  type  of  kinship:  we  presently 
have  the  king  who  owns  his  kingdom  as  supreme  feudal  lord:  the 
king  who,  having  absorbed  fief  after  fief,  at  last  possesses  his  kii^- 
dom  by  a  perfected  legal  title ;  the  king  whose  realm  is  his  estate. 
This  is  the  king  who  becomes  the  sole  source  of  taw  and  of  justice, 
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the  king  who,  in  our  day,  has  granted  out  of  his  abuodant  grace 
rights  and  constitutions  to  his  people. 

England'*  Contribution.  —  Where  the  Feudal  System  fails 
of  ItB  full  fruitage,  as  in  England,  where  freehold  estates  are  not 
entirely  blotted  out,  where  tenure  of  the  king  as  orerlord  is  a 
theory  but  never  a  reality,  and  where  local  self-government  obtains 
a  lasting  rootage  in  the  national  habit,  political  development  takes 
another  course.  There  political  liberty  abides  continually,  in  one 
form  or  another,  with  the  people,  and  it  is  their  operative  power 
which  gives  to  liberty  expansion,  and  which  finally  creates  the 
constitutional  state,  the  limited  monarchy,  the  free  self-governing 
nation.  Out  of  the  fief  grew  the  kingdom ;  out  of  the  freehold 
and  local  self-government  grew  the  constitutional  state ;  out  of 
the  constitutional  state  grew  that  greatest  of  political  develop- 
ments, the  free,  organic,  self-conscious,  self -directing  nation,  with 
its  great  o^ans  of  popular  representation  and  its  constitutional 
guarantees  of  libertj. 

The  Eomans  and  the  En^Uah.  — In  the  general  history  of 
European  development  two  nations  stand  forth  preeminent  for 
their  political  capacity:  the  Roman  nation,  which  welded  the 
whole  ancient  world  together  under  one  great  organic  system  of 
government,  and  which  has  given  to  the  modern  world  the  ground- 
work of  its  systems  of  law;  and  the  English  nation,  which  gave 
birth  to  America,  which  has  "dotted  over  the  whole  surface. of 
the  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,"  and  from 
which  all  the  great  nations  of  our  time  have  borrowed  much  of 
their  political  thought  and  more  of  their  political  practice.  And 
what  is  most  noteworthy  is  this,  that  these  two  nations  closely 
resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  the  mental  peculiarities  which 
constitute  the  chief  element  of  their  political  strength,  but  also  in 
the  institutional  foundations  which  they  have  successively  laid 
for  their  political  achievements. 

LikeneiiM  between  the  Two  Mperial  Nations.  —  Both 
have  been  much  stronger  in  creating  and  working  institutions  than 
in  explaining  them :  both  of  them  have  framed  such  a  philosophy 
as  they  chose  to  entertain  '  after  the  fact ' :  neither  has  been  too 
curious  in  examining  the  causes  of  its  success  or  in  working  out 
logical  sequences  of  practice.     Above  all,  neither  has  suffered  any 
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taint  of  artificial  thoroughneBs  to  attach  itself  to  its  political 
methods.  Slowly,  and  without  iDuch  concern  for  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, each  has  made  compromise  its  method,  adaptation  its 
standing  procedure.  Illogical,  unimaginative  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  said  to  have  been  throughout,  a  mode  for  alow, 
practical  men,  without  speed  or  boldness.  Revolution  has  never 
fallen  within  their  calculations ;  even  change  they  have  seldom 
consciously  undertaken.  If  old  institutions  must  perish,  they 
must  perish  within  the  Roman  or  English  system  by  decay,  by 
disuse,  not  by  deliberate  destruction :  if  new  institutions  must  be 
constructed,  they  must  be  grafted  on  the  old  in  such  wise  that 
they  may  at  least  seem  to  be  parts  of  the  same  stock,  and  may 
partake  as  largely  as  may  be  of  that  one  vitalizing  sap,  old  cus- 
tom. As  the  Roman  Senate,  from  being  the  chief  motive  power 
of  the  state,  came  at  last  to  exercise  only  such  prerogatives  as  the 
people  and  the  people's  officers  suffered  it  to  retain,  so  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Lords,  from  being  the  single  coadjutor  of  the  king 
in  legislation,  has  been  reduced  to  a  subordinate  part  which  it 
plays  only  upon  a  sort  of  sufferance,  and  all  without  any  sudden 
or  premeditated  step  of  revolution.  As  the  consular  power  in 
Rome  was  slowly  pared  down  to  be  dealt  out  in  parts  to  plebeian 
officials,  BO  has  the  royal  power  in  England  been  piece  by  piece 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  ministers,  the  people's  representatives. 
The  whole  political  method  of  the  two  peoples  is  the  same :  the 
method  of  change  so  gradnal,  so  tetr.pered  with  compromise  and 
discretion,  so  retarded  and  moderated  by  persistent  habit  that 
only  under  the  most  extraordinary  pressure  is  it  ever  hastened 
into  actual  revolution. 

Fopolar  Initiative  in  Borne  and  England.  —  Doubtless 
much  of  this  likeness  of  temperament  and.  method  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  Rome  and  in  England  it  has  been  the  nation,  and 
not  merely  a  small  governing  class,  which  has  been  behind  politi- 
cal change.  The  motive  power  was  popular  initiative :  the  process 
of  change  was  the  labored  process  of  legislation,  the  piece-meal 
construction  which  is  to  be  compounded  out  of  the  general 
thought.  Measures  have  had  in  both  cases  to  be  prepared  for  the 
general  acceptance ;  and  popular  action,  wherever  it  is  the  wont 
tor  the  people  to  act,  is  always  conservative  action.     A  kii^s  law- 
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making  is  apt  to  be  rapid,  thorough,  conBietent ;  but  a  nation'i 
lav-making,  devlBed  and  struggled  for  piece  by  piece,  cannot  be. 
The  plebeians  in  Borne  fighting  inch  by  Inch  towards  the  privi- 
leges which  they  coveted,  the  people  in  England  making  their 
way  by  long-protracted  efforts  towards  the  control  they  desired 
to  exercise,  have  had  to  advance  with  painful  slowness,  and  to 
be  content  with  one  piece  at  a  time  of  the  power  they  strove 
for. 

Bome'a  Chan^  of  System  under  the  Empire.  —  With  the 
full  establishment  of  imperial  forms  of  government  Rome  lost  the 
conservative  habit  of  her  republican  period.  The  methods  of 
the  first  emperor,  indeed,  were  slow  and  cautious  in  the  highest 
degree ;  Augustus  avoided  all  show  or  name  of  imperial  power. 
Carefully  regardful  of  republican  sentiment  and  spirit,  which  he 
knew  to  be  not  yet  extinct,  he  simply  accumulated  to  himself  one 
by  one  every  republican  oflBce,  professing  the  while  merely  to 
exercise  for  somewhat  extended  periods,  —  periods  which  steadily 
lengthened  from  terms  of  years  to  tenure  for  life,  —  but  by  free 
gift  of  the  Senate  and  people,  the  old  offices  of  self-government. 
But  later  emperors  were  by  no  means  so  careful  or  so  considerate 
of  popular  prejudices:  their  power  was  open,  bold,  oftentimes 
even  wanton.  And  with  these  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
government  came  radical  changes  in  political  method :  there 
came  the  wilful  creation  of  new  offices  known  to  no  Roman 
custom,  the  constant  breach  of  old  practices  hallowed  by  imme- 
morial Roman  habit,  —  the  whole  familiar  process,  in  brief,  of 
arbitrary  power.  What  Rome  gained  thus  in  discipline,  in  mili- 
tary efficiency,  she  lost  In  political  capacity.  For  that  capacity 
so  characteristic  of  the  Romans  and  the  English,  the  capacity 
Damely  for  political  organization,  is  beyond  question  inseparably 
connected  with  popular  initiative,  with  national  self-direction, 
with  self-government. 

Fnndamental  Contrut  between  English  and  Soman 
Politioal  Xethod.  —  The  most  striking  contrast  between  the 
English  and  the  Romans  consists  in  a  vital  and  far-reaching 
difference  in  pt^itical  organization.  What  I  have  said  touching 
the  national  action  of  the  two  peoples,  the  slow,  conservative 
concert  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  origination  and  effectua- 
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tion  of  policy  must  be  understood  in  different  senses  in  the  tvo 
cases.  It  was  true  of  the  Bomans  only  during  the  period  of 
the  Eepublic  and  while  the  Boman  people  could  take  a  direct 
part  in  affairs.  The  Teuton  brought  Into  force,  particularly  in 
England,  the  principle  of  representaticm,  that  organization  by 
representative  assemblies  which  enabled  the  people  to  act  over 
wide  areas  through  trusted  men  elected  to  speak  and  act  iu 
their  stead,  and  which  thus  enabled  the  organization  of  the 
nation  to  extend  without  loss  of  vitality.  Of  such  methods  the 
Boman  knew  nothing.  Only  the  people  of  the  city  of  Borne  had 
any  part  in  Roman  legislation,  for  the  Boman  had  conceived  of 
no  way  of  acting  by  a  delegation  of  the  law-making  power  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  equal  and  concerted  action  of 
widely  diffused  populations  through  the  instrumentality  of 
representation  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The 
county  court  with  its  reeve  and  four  selected  men  from  each 
township,  the  parliament  with  its  knights  from  the  shire  and 
its  burgesses  from  the  towns,  instrumentalities  so  familiar  every- 
where now  that  the  world  has  gone  to  school  to  the  English  in 
politics,  were  for  a  long  time  peculiar  to  England  in  their  beat 
features.  They  were  the  peculiar  fruit  of  Teutonic  political 
organization  where  that  organization  had  grown  most  apart  from 
the  Roman  influence,  in  England,  not  on  the  Continent,  pene- 
trated as  the  continental  lauds  were  everywhere  by  the  Boman 
example.  Rome  had  had  no  similar  means  of  holding  her  vast 
populations  together  in  active  political  cooperation  and  living 
union.  Therefore,  as  her  conquests  spread,  her  system  became 
more  and  more  centralized  and  autocratic.  The  English  could 
hold  populations  together,  however  large  they  might  be,  by 
means  of  representative  assemblies ;  but  the  Roman,  who  knew 
no  method  of  admitting  scattered  peoples  to  a  pai-t  in  the  central 
government,  who  knew  no  popular  assemblies  except  those  in 
which  all  citizens  should  be  actually  present  and  vote,  could 
Hold  an  extended  empire  tt^ether  only  by  military  force  and 
the  stern  discipline  of  official  subordination. 

The  Berelopment  of  Legislatnres.  —  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  modem  as  compared  with  ancient 
politics  is  the  difference  between  the  sphere,  the  mode,  and  the 
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inBtnunentalitieB  of  legUUtion  now,  and  the  chaiacter  and 
methods  of  legislation  among  the  classical  nations.  Bepre- 
sentatire  law-making  bodies  are  among  the  common-place  insti- 
tutions of  the  political  world  as  we  know  it:  but  no  such 
assembly  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  any  ancient  politician,  Greek 
or  barbarian.  Every  citizen  either  took  direct  part  in  legislation 
or  took  no  part  in  it  at  all.  Aristotle  believed,  consequently, 
that  no  free  state  could  exist  with  a  wide  territory  or  a  popula- 
tion BO  scattered  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  assemblies.  But 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  know  at  all  the  Teuton 
seems  to  have  known  almost  from  the  first:  representation  is 
one  of  the  most  matter-of-course  devices  of  his  native  polity, 
and  from  him  the  modem  world  has  received  it. 

Our  early  colonial  history  furniahea  at  least  two  very  carious 
examplea  oE  s  tranaltion  from  primary  to  representative  asBemblies.  The 
earliest  legislatare  of  Maryland  was  a  primary  assembly  composed  of  all 
the  freemen  of  the  colony  ;  lo  the  next  assembly  some  were  allowed  to 
send  proxies ;  and  before  representation  was  finally  established  there 
appeared  the  singular  anomaly  of  a  body  partly  representative,  partly 
primary,  at  least  one  freeman  Insisting  upon  attending  in  person  (Doyle, 
I.,  pp.  2BT-290).  The  other  example  Is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  citizens  for  some  time  iosisKd  upon  meeting  at  New- 
port In  primary  aasembly  (or  the  purpose  of  electing  the  persons  who  were 
to  represent  tbem  in  the  colonial  legislature,  Ihtis  as  it  were  jointly  inau- 
gurating the  session,  to  ose  Hr.  Foster's  words,  and  tben  leaving  the  legis- 
latare '■  to  run  for  itself  tor  the  remainder  of  the  time  "  (W.  E.  Foster, 
Town  Oovernment  in  Shode  Itland,  p.  26). 

The  Poven  of  a  SflpreMntative,  —  But  only  very 
modem  times  have  settled  the  theory  of  a  representative's 
power.  The  strong  tendency  among  all  vigorously  political, 
all  self-reliant  self-governing  peoples  has  been  to  reduce  their 
representatives  to  the  position  and  functions  of  mere  delegates, 
bound  to  act,  not  under  the  sole  direction  of  their  own  judg- 
ments, but  upon  instruction  from  their  constituents.  The  better 
thought  of  later  times  has,  however,  declared  for  a  far  different 
view  of  the  representative's  oflSce,  has  claimed  for  the  represent 
ative  the  privilege  of  following  his  own  judgment  upon  public 
questiona,  of  acting,  not  as  the  mouthpiece  but  rather  aa  the 
fnlly  empowered  snbstitute  of  his  constituents. 
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Seopa  of  Kodem  Legiilation.  —  The  question  is  of  tiie 
greater  importance  because  of  the  extraordinary  scope  of  legiglib- 
tiOQ  in  the  modem  state,  and  of  the  extreme  complexity  nowar 
days  attaching  to  all  legislative  questions.  Time  vas,  in  the 
inf^icy  of  national  representative  bodies,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  called  upon  simply  to  give  or  refuse  their 
assent  to  laws  prepared  by  a  king  or  by  a  privileged  class  in  the 
state;  but  that  time  is  far  passed.  The  modern  representative 
has  to  judge  of  the  gravest  affairs  of  government,  and  has  to 
judge  as  an  originator  of  policies.  It  is  his  duty  to  adjust  every 
weighty  plan,  preside  over  every  important  reform,  provide  for 
every  passing  need  of  the  state.  All  the  motive  power  of  govern- 
ment rests  with  him.  His  task,  therefore,  is  as  complex  as  the 
task  of  governing,  and  the  task  of  governing  is  as  complex  as  is 
the  play  of  economic  and  social  forces  over  which  it  has  to 
preside.  Law-making  now  moves  with  a  freedom,  now  sweeps 
through  a  field  unknown  to  any  ancient  legislator;  it  no  longer 
provides  for  the  simple  needs  of  small  city-states,  but  for  the 
complex  necessities  of  vast  nations,  numbering  their  tens  of 
millions.  If  the  representative  be  a  mere  delegate,  local  inter- 
ests must  clash  and  contend  in  legislation  to  the  destruction  of 
all  unity  and  consistency  in  policy ;  if,  however,  the  represents^ 
tive  be  not  a  mere  delegate,  but  a  fully  empowered  member  of 
the  central  government,  coherence,  consistency,  and  power  may 
be  given  to  all  national  movements  of  self-direction,' 

The  Haking,  Execution,  and  Interpretatian  of  Law. — 
The  question  of  the  place,  character,  and  functions  of  legislation 
is  in  our  days  a  very  different  question  from  any  that  faced  the 
ancient  politician.  The  separation  of  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  functions  is  a  quite  modern  development  in  politics, 
and  we  have  questions  to  settle  concerning  the  integration  of 
these  three  functions  which  could  not  have  arisen  in  any  ancient 
slate.  In  the  early  days  when  the  family  was  the  state ;  in  the 
later  days  when  the  political  organization,  although  it  had  lost 
the  father's  omnipotent  jurisdiction,  still  rested  upon  the  idea  of 

1  The  introduction  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  ia  evidence  of 
the  distrust  felt  by  the  people  for  their  repreeentativea,  —  often  not  their 
representative,  but  that  ol  special  iDteresb. 
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kinship;  and  even  in  still  later  times  when  forms  of  goTemment 
inherited  from  these  primitive  conceptions  still  persisted,  all  the 
functions  of  government  were  vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in 
a  single  body  of  individuals,  in  a  father-king  or  in  an  assembly 
of  elders.  Even  in  highly  developed  free  states  like  Athens  no 
adequate  or  complete  recognition  of  any  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  several  duties  of  the  judge,  the  executive 
officer,  and  the  law-maker  is  discoverable.  It  was  a.  very  modern 
conception  that  governmental  functions  ought  to  be  parcelled  out 
according  to  a  careful  classification.  The  ancient  assembly  made 
laws,  elected  officers,  passed  judgment  upon  ofEenders  against  the 
laws,  and  yet  was  conscious  of  no  incongruity.  It  was  before  the 
day  when  any  one  could  be  shocked  by  such  a  confusion  of  powers. 

Modern  politicians  are,  however,  greatly  shocked  by  such 
confusions  of  function.  They  insist,  as  of  course,  that  every  con- 
stitution shall  separate  the  three  'departments' of  government, 
and  that  these  departments  shall  be  in  some  real  sense  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  so  that  if  one  go  wrong  the  others  may 
check  it  by  refusing  to  co5per&te  with  it.  In  no  enlightened 
modern  system  may  the  legislator  force  the  judge,  or  the  judge 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  legislator,  or  judge  or  legis- 
lator wrongly  control  the  executive  officer, 

Chartsrs  and  Constltntioni. — This  division  of  powers 
between  distinct  branches  of  government  has  been  greatly  em- 
phasized and  developed  by  the  written  constitutions  so  charac- 
teristic of  modern  political  practice.  These  constitutions  have 
by  no  means  all  had  the  same  history,  and  they  differ  as  widely 
in  character  as  in  origin ;  but  in  every  case  they  give  sharp  defi- 
niteness  to  the  organs  and  methods  of  government  which  illus- 
trate the  most  salient  points  of  modern  political  development. 
Our  own  constitutions,  as  we  have  seen  (p&ge  283),  originated  in 
grants  from  the  English  crown,  for  which  were  substituted,  in 
the  days  following  the  war  for  Independence,  grants  by  the 
people.  Originally  royal,  they  are  now  national  charters :  and 
they  have  i>een  kept  close  to  the  people,  firmly  based  upon  their 
direct  and  explicit  sanction.  The  constitutions  of  Switzerland 
bear  a  like  character:  proceeding  from  the  people,  they  rest  in 
all  points  upon  the  people's  continuing  free  choice. 
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In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  as  yet 
had  no  direct  part  in  constitution-making.  French  constitu- 
tions have  in  all  cases  been  both  made  and  adopted  by  con- 
stituent assemblies:  at  no  st^e  are  the  people  directly  called 
upon  for  their  opinion,  —  not  even  after  the  constitution  has 
been  formulated.  Its  adoption,  like  ita  construction,  is  a  matter 
for  the  constituent  assembly  alone :  it  is  given  to  the  people, 
not  accepted  by  them.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  even  framed  and  adopted  by  a  convention  which 
could  show  no  indisputable  right  to  act  as  a  constituent 
assembly  (page  148). 

Creation  ti.  Confiimatioit  of  Libertiei  by  Cowtitntion. 
—  This  process,  of  the  gift  of  a  constitution  to  the  people  by 
an  assembly  of  their  own  choice,  may  be  said  to  be  interme- 
diate between  our  own  or  the  Swiss  practice,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practice  of  the  monarchial  states  of  Europe,  on  the 
other,  whose  constitutions  are  the  gift  of  monarchs  to  their 
people.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  forced  from  reluctant 
monarchs,  as  Magna  Charta  was  wrung  by  the  barons  from 
John:  but  whether  created  by  stress  of  revolution,  as  in  so 
many  states  in  1848  (pa^  445),  or  framed  later  and  more  at 
leisure,  as  in  Prussia  (page  445),  they  have  been  in  the  form 
of  royal  gifts  of  right,  have  not  confirmed  but  crecUed  liberties 
and  privileges. 

Our  own  charters  and  constitutions  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  little  more  than  formal  statements  of  rights  and 
immunities  which  had  come  to  belong  to  Englishmen  quite  in- 
dependently of  royal  gift  or  favor.  The  Acts  of  Parliament 
upon  which  the  governments  of  such  modern  English  colonies 
as  Canada  and  Australia  rest  do  scarcely  more,  aside  from 
their  outlining  of  forms  of  government,  than  extend  to  the 
colonists  the  immemorial  privileges  of  Englishmen  in  England. 
And  so  our  own  colonial  charters,  besides  providing  for  gov- 
ernors, courts,  and  legislatures,  simply  granted  the  usual  rights 
of  English  freemen.  Our  constitutions  have  formulated  our 
political  progress,  but  the  progress  came  first.  European  con- 
stitutions, on  the  other  hand,  have  for  the  most  part  created 
the  rights  and  immunities,  as  well  as  the  popular  institutions^ 
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irhich  they  embody :  they  institute  reform,  iDstead  of  merely 
coofirmuig  and  crystallizing  iL 

Th«  Modem  Federal  State:  eontra*ted  witb  Confedep 
atiOD*.  —  In  no  part  of  modern  political  development  have 
written  constitutions  played  a  more  important,  a  more  indis- 
pensable rSle  than  in  the  definite  eipressiou  of  the  nice  balance 
of  institutions  and  functions  upon  which  the  carefully  adjusted 
organism  of  the  modern  federal  state  depends.  The  federal 
state,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  creation  of  modem  politics.  Ancient 
times  afford  many  instances  of  confederated  states,  but  noue 
of  a  federal  state.  The  mere  confederations  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  times,  however  long  preserved,  and  of  however  distin- 
guished history,  were  still  not  states  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  The  most  prominent  example  of  a  confederation  in  ancient 
times  was  the  celebrated  AchEean  League.  In  modem  times  we 
have  had  the  early  Swiss  confederation,  the  several  German  con- 
federacies, and  our  own  short-lived  Confederation. 

They  were  composed  of  states,  and  their  only  constituent  law 
was  treaty.  They  were  themselves,  as  confederacies,  vrithout 
sovereign  power:  sovereignty  remained  unimpaired  with  their 
component  states.  Their  members  did  not  unite:  they  simply 
agreed,  as  equals,  to  act  in  concert  touching  certain  matters  of 
common  interest. 

The  modem  federal  state,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  single  and  com- 
plete political  personality  among  nations :  it  is  not  a  mere  rela- 
tionship existing  between  separate  states,  but  is  itself  a  State. 
Confederation  and  federal  state  have  this  peculiarity  in  common, 
that  they  are  both  constituted  by  the  association  of  distinct,  inde- 
pendent communities :  but  under  a  confederation  these  com- 
munities practically  remain  distinct  and  independent,  while 
within  a  federal  state  they  are  practically  welded  together  into 
a  single  state,  into  one  nation. 

Under  both  forms,  however,  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  pro- 
vision for  die  association,  upon  the  best  terms  of  mutual  help  and 
support,  of  communities  unlike  in  almost  every  feature  of  local 
life,  and  even  of  communities  diverse  in  race,  without  any  sur- 
render of  their  individuality  or  of  their  freedom  to  develop  each 
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its  chaiacteriatic  life.  KotMng  could  well  be  conceived  more 
flexible  than  a  system  which  can  hold  together  German,  French, 
and  Italian  elements  as  the  Swiss  constitution  does. 

Distingnuliiiig  Xarki  ot  fba  Federal  State.  —  The  federal 
state  has,  as  contrasted  with  a  federation,  these  distinguishing 
features :  (a)  a  permanent  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  constituent 
communities  of  their  r^ht  to  act  independently  of  each  other  in 
matters  which  touch  the  common  interest,  and  the  consequent 
fusion  of  these  communities,  in  respect  of  these  matters,  into  a 
single  state.  As  r^^ards  other  states  they  have  merged  their 
individuality  into  one  national  whole :  the  lines  which  separate 
them  are  none  of  them  on  the  outside  but  all  on  tiie  inside.  (6) 
The  federal  state  possesses  a  special  body  of  federal  law  end  a 
special  federal  jurisprudence  in  which  is  expressed  the  national 
authority  of  the  compound  state.  This  is  not  a  law  agreed  to  by 
the  constituent  communities :  it  is  the  spoken  will  of  the  new 
community,  the  Union,  (c)  There  results  a  new  conception  of 
eoYereignty.  The  functions  of  political  authority  are  parcelled 
out  In  certain  spheres  of  action  the  authorities  of  the  Union  are 
entitled  to  utter  laws  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  in 
other  spheres  of^action  the  constituent  communities  still  act  with 
the  full  autonomy  of  independent  states.  The  one  set  of  authori- 
ties ie  sovereign ;  for  it  presides,  and  the  range  of  its  powers  is, 
in  the  last  resort,  determined  by  itself;  but  the  other  set  of 
authorities  exercises  full  dominion,  though  in  a  narrower  sphere. 
Its  powers  are  independent  and  self-sufficient,  neither  given  nor 
subject  to  be  taken  away  by  the  govemment  of  the  Union,  origina- 
tive of  rights,  and  exercised  at  will. 

All  modem  federal  states  have  written  constitutions ;  but  a 
written  constitution  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  federal- 
ism, it  is  only  a  feature  of  high  convenience ;  such  delicate  co- 
ordinate rights  and  functions  as  are  characteristic  of  federalism 
must  be  carefully  defined ;  each  set  of  authorities  must  have  its 
definite  commission. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  federal  state,  as  at  present  established, 
is  not  a  merely  temporary  phenomenon  of  politics.  It  is  plain 
from  the  history  of  modem  federal  states,  — a  history  as  yet  ex- 
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tremely  brief,  —  that  the  stroDg  tendency  of  such  oi^nization  ib 
towards  the  transmutation  of  the  federal  into  a  unitary  state. 
After  union  is  once  firmly  established,  not  in  the  interest  only 
but  also  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  drift  would  seem  to  be 
in  all  cases  towards  consolidatioiL. 

Exiitittg  Parallels  and  Contrasts  in  Organization.  —  The 

differences  which  emerge  most  prominently  upon  a  comparison 
of  modern  systems  of  government  are  differences  of  adminis- 
'  trative  organization  chiefly  and  differences  in  the  relationship 
borne  by  Executives  to  Legislatures. 

Adminiatrative  Integration :  Belation  of  Hiniaters  to  the 
Head  of  the  Executive.  —  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
and  importance  touching  any  system  of  administration  is  the 
relation  which  the  ministers  of  state  bear  to  the  head  6f  the 
Executive.  Of  course  much  of  the  consistency  and  success  of 
polic J  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  guiding 
will :  if  ministers  be  without  real  leadership,  they  are  apt  to  be 
without  energy  or  success  in  policy,  if  not  actually  at  odds  with 
each  other. 

Under  our  own  system  the  heads  of  departments  are 
brought  together  into  at  least  nominal  unity  by  their  common  sub- 
ordination to  the  President.  Although  they  are,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  374),  rather  the  colleagues  thaji  the  servants  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  authority  is  yet  always  in  the  last  resort  final  and 
decisive:  the  secretaries  have  had  very  few  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  not 
more  or  less  subject  to  presidential  oversight  and  control.  The 
President  is  in  a  very  real  sense  head  of  the  Executive.  In 
Prance  and  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
Executive  is  not  its  real  head.  Not  the  President  or  the  sov- 
ereign but  the  Prime  Minister  speaks  the  decisive  word  in 
administration  and  in  the  initiation  of  policy, — and  the  Prime 
Minister  only  so  far  as  he  can  carry  his  colleagues  with  him. 
The  headship  of  the  President  and  the  sovereign  is  in  large  part 
formal  merely,  being  real  only  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
given  them  by  their  interior  position  as  regards  affairs.  The 
influence  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  vital  integrating  forc& 
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Perhaps  it  is  s&fe  to  say  that  only  in  GermaDy,  among  constitu- 
tional states,  has  there  been  an  example  of  a  really  sovereign 
guiding  will  in  administration.  The  Emperor's  own  will  or  that 
of  the  rice-regent  Chancellor  was  the  real  centre  and  source  of 
policy,  and  the  heads  of  department  were  ministers  of  that  will. 
And  there  is  under  such  a  system  an  energy  and  coherence  of 
administrative  action  such  as  no  other  system  can  secure.  The 
grave  objection  to  it  is  the  absorption  of  so  much  vitality  by  the 
head  of  the  state  that  its  outlying  parts,  its  great  constitu^it 
members,  the  people,  are  apt  to  be  drained  of  their  political 
life. 

Belations  of  the  Administration  a*  s  Whole  to  the  Kia- 
irters  ai  a  Body.  —  Scarcely  less  important  from  an  administra^ 
tive  point  of  view  than  the  relations  of  the  ministers  to  the  head 
of  the  Executive  is  the  relation  of  the  administration  as  a  whole, 
both  central  and  local,  to  the  ministers  as  a  body.  We  have  seen 
(p^es  330,  33d,  336)  that  in  the  commonwealths  of  our  own 
Union  there  is  in  this  regard  practically  no  administrative 
integration ;  that  the  central  officers  of  administration  do  not  as  a 
rule  constitute  a  controlling  but  only  a  superior  sort  of  clericaJ 
body.  In  our  federal  organization  we  have  the  President  as 
supreme  chief,  but  the  cabinet  as  a.  body  does  not  usually  esercise 
any  concerted  control  over  administration  taken  as  a  whole.  Its 
conferences  aa  a  body  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  political 
questions:  administrative  questions  are  decided  separately,  by 
each  department  for  itself,  the  only  real  central  authority  in 
administratiTe  matters  being  the  President's  opinion,  not  the 
counsel  of  his  ministers.  As  regards  points  of  administrative 
policy  each  department  is  a  law  unto  itself.  In  England  we  find 
a  slightly  greater  degree  of  administrative  control  exercised  by 
the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  A  "  Treasury  minute,"  for  instance,  is 
required  for  any  redivision  of  business  among  the  departments, 
and  such  redivisions  are  presumably  matters  of  agreement  in  Cabi- 
net council.  But  even  in  England  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Cabinet  is  rather  the  result  of  the  political  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  than  of  any  conscious  effort  to  integrate  adminis- 
tration by  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  shall  habitually  regu- 
late, by   semi-judicial  processes,  the   main  features   and   when 
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necessary  even  the  details  of  executive  management.  In  France 
and  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  effort  is  made,  and  is  made 
with  effect.  In  France,  besides  a  Cabinet  of  ministers  wbose 
function  is  wholly  political,  there  is  a  (htuicil  of  ministers  whose 
single  office  is  systematic  administratiye  oversight,  the  harmonic 
ing  of  methods,  the  proper  distribution  of  business  among  the 
departments,  etc.  (page  168) ;  and  above  this  Council  of  ministers, 
again,  there  is  a  Council  of  State,  a  judicial  body  whose  part  it  is 
to  accommodate  all  disputes  and  adjust  all  conflicts  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  departments,  as  well  as  to  act  as  the  supreme 
administrative  tribunal  (page  173).  In  Prussia  there  was  a  like 
system :  a  Staatsminialerlnm  which  to  a  certain  extent  combined 
the  duties  given  in  France  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  to  the 
Conncil  of  State,  and  also  a  Council  of  State  which  was  by  de- 
grees being  elevated  to  high  judicial  functions. 

The  Administration  and  the  Ii^;iilatan. — The  relationa 
borne  by  the  Administration,  the  branch  which  executes  the  laws, 
to  the  Legislature,  the  branch  which  makes  the  laws,  touch 
the  very  essence  of  a  system  of  government.  Legislation  and 
administration  ought  under  every  well-devised  system  to  go  hand 
in  hand.  Laws  must  receive  test  of  their  wisdom  and  feasibility 
at  the  hands  of  administration!  administration  must  take  its 
energy  and  its  policy  from  legislation.  Without  legislation  ad- 
ministration must  limp,  aad  without  administration  legislation 
must  fail  of  effect.  The  vital  connection  between  the  two  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  matter  of  money  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  administration.  Legislators  hold,  and  properly  hold,  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation :  only  with  their  consent  can  taxes  be 
raised  or  expended.  Without  the  appropriations  for  which  they 
ask,  administrators  cannot  efficiently  perform  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  them :  but  without  full  explanation  of  the  necessity  for 
granting  the  sums  asked  and  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  them  legislators  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  them. 
A  perfect  understanding  between  Executive  and  Legislature  is, 
therefore,  indispensable,  and  no  such  understanding  can  exist  in 
the  absence  of  relations  of  full,  confidence  and  intimacy  between 
the  two  branches. 

The  absence  of  such  a  co&peratiye  understanding  has 
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led  in  France  to  the  gravest  financial  impotent^  on  the  part  of 
the  goTernment.  The  Chambers  trust  almost  nothing  conoeming 
appropriations  to  the  authoritative  suggestion  of  the  ministers. 
The  great  Budget  Committee  (page  162)  not  only  examines  and 
revises  but  also  at  pleasure  annuls  or  utterly  reverses  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  ministers :  the  ministers  are  for  the  most  part 
left  entirely  without  power,  and  therefore  entirely  without  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  matter,  and  appropriations  follow  the  whim  . 
of  the  Chambers  rather  than  the  necessities  of  administration. 
In  England  the  ministers  are  allowed  to  insist  upon  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  sums  they  ask  for,  because  they  are  held  strictly 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  policy  involved  in  every  finan- 
cial proposal.  The  means  of  raising  the  money  desired  Parlia- 
ment is  to  a  certain  extent  at  liberty  to  suggest  without  implyii^ 
distrust  of  the  ministers ;  but  the  amounts  the  ministers  ask  for 
must  be  voted  unless  Parliament  wishes  the  ministers  to  resign. 
Confidence  and  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand  (pages  196, 197). 
Under  our  own  system  there  is  practically  no  commerce  between 
the  heads  of  departments  and  Congress :  the  administration  sends 
in  estimates,  but  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  houses 
decide  without  ministerial  interference  the  amounts  to  be 
granted. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature equally  affect  every  other  question  of  policy,  from  mere 
administrative  questions,  such  as  the  erection  of  new  departments, 
increases  of  clerical  force,  or  the  redistribution  of  departmental 
business,  to  the  gravest  questions  of  commerce,  diplomacy,  and 
war.  The  integration  or  separation  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  may  be  made  an  interesting  and  important  criterion 
of  the  grade  and  character,  in  this  day  of  representative  institu- 
tions, of  political  organization  in  the  case  of  existing  governments. 
Thus  in  England  we  have  complete  leadership  in  legislation  in- 
trusted to  the  ministers,  and  to  complete  leadership  is  added 
complete  responsibility  (pages  196,  197).  In  France  we  have 
partial  leadership  (financial  matters  being  excluded)  with  entire 
responsibility  (page  160).  In  Prussia,  leadership  without  re- 
sponsibility (pages  460,  461) ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  same 
(jage  403).    Under  our  own  system  we  have  isolation  jtlus  irre- 
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sponsibility,  —  isolation  and  there/ore  irresponsibility.  At  this 
point  more  widely  than  at  any  other  onr  gOYemment  differs  from 
the  other  governments  of  the  vorld.  Other  Executives  lead ;  our 
Executive  obeys.* 

I  In  ncent  yeais  the  PresideDt  haa  Hteadily  gained  in  his  influence  to 

direct  Ic^Ution,  but  it  ia  only  through  his  ability  to  act  as  the  Bpokesman 

of  public  opinion.    So-called  "  sdminiatration  measures  "  now  constitute  the 

-  leading  features  of  the  legislative  prognunme,  but  the  Bxeotitive  still  lacks 

the  true  pomtion  of  leadership. 
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The  governments  of  all  the  powers  actively  participating  in 
the  war  have  experienced  important  changee.  Germaaiy,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  are  in  Uie  midst  of  revolution ;  in  place  of 
kingdoms  and  empires,  republics  have  been  proclaimed ;  in  place 
of  autocracy,  democracy  has  been  enthroned.  The  governments 
of  the  other  belligerent  countries  have  not  escaped  the  growing 
sense  of  popular  supremacy,  but  have  everywhere  been  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  people. 

An  important  result  of  these  ^changes  will  be  a  greater  unity 
among  the  states  of  the  world ;  competing  forms  of  government, 
with  their  different  ideals,  will,  we  believe,  be  replaced  by  govern- 
ments organized  on  the  common  basis  of  popular  representation 
and  control :  dynastic  rivalries  will  no  longer  vex  the  world  with 
wars  nor  will  it  be  possible  again  for  ambitious  mlers  to  plunge 
the  world  into  warfare  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  personal 
ends.  A  surer  basis  for  peace  has  been  laid  in  the  common  and 
universal  control  of  governments  by  their  peoples. 

Though  it  be  true  that  democratic  government  will  make  wars 
leas  likely,  it  will  not  eliminate  all  causes  of  conflict  between 
nations,  and  if  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  this  war  are  not  to  be 
made  in  vain,  not  merely  must  democracy  triumph  in  the  indi- 
vidual states,  but  in  tbe  society  of  states  as  well. 

The  development  of  modem  democracy  has  meant  two  things  : 
equality  of  rights  and  the  assurance  of  those  rights  through  popu- 
lar control  of  government  Witbin  the  individual  states  special 
privilege  has  steadily  been  replaced  by  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  and  the  right  of  a  few  to  administer  government  as  theii 
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private  po8B6B8ion  has  made  way  for  the  coDception  that  the 
whole  people  has  the  right  to  direct  goTemment  for  the  welfare 
of  all.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  democracy  may  be  regarded  as 
the  realization  of  human  rights  through  the  agency  of  government 
in  channels  determined  by  the  popuhir  will. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  all  states  have  been  re- 
garded theoretically  as  equal ;  this  has  been  the  basis  upon  which 
international  law  has  rested,  yet  outside  the  realm  of  theory  this 
equality  has  been  confronted  by  a  doctrine  of  state  action  directly 
in  eonilict  with  it.  The  modem  state  is  a  territorial  state  and  in 
the  realm  of  international  politics  the  possession  or  lack  of  terri- 
tory has  largely  determined  the  influence  and  importance  of  states. 
Consequently  the  acquisition  of  territory  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  necessity  in  the  expansion  of  national  life.  But  new  territory 
could  be  acquired  only  at  the  expense  of  some  other  power. 
Here  was  a  frequent  source  of  animosities  and  wars.  In  this 
struggle  for  territory  no  small  state  could  successfully  compete, 
but  worse  still  no  small  state  could  feel  itself  safe  from  the 
menace  of  imperialism.  Moreover  every  large  state  was  jealous 
of  the  extension  of  the  power  of-every  other  and  each  bit  of  ter- 
ritory brought  within  the  control  of  one,  excited  both  the  antag- 
onism and  the  greed  of  every  other  whose  relative  position  of 
power  and  influence  was  thereby  affected.  The  logical  result  was 
deep-seated  distrust  and  a  fear  of  being  overreached,  accompanied 
by  standing  armies  and  powerful  navies  on  whose  existence  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  said  to  depend.  Over  against  this  whole 
conception  of  armed  imperialism  there  arose  the  movement  to 
do  away  with  armies  and  navies  and  the  oppressive  tax  burdens 
which  they  uselessly  imposed.  Many  different  motives  animated 
the  people  who  sympathized  with  this  idea ;  some  adhered  to  it 
out  of  antagonism  to  war  as  in  itself  a  brutal  and  unreasonable 
thing ;  some  because  they  desired  to  see  the  expenditures  hitherto 
directed  to  preparation  for  war  diverted  to  improving  the  social 
well-being  of  humanity. 

The  stages  in  the  development  of  this  idea  are  clearly  marked 
by  the  means  which  were  to  replace  war  in  the  settlement  of 
international  difficulties.  Following  the  adjustment  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims  by  arbitration  at  Geneva  in  1871,  this  method  of 
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settlement  was  eagerly  taken  up  and  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  world.  The  First  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  summoned 
to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament  and  heralded  as  a  Peace 
Conference,  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  measures  whatever 
looking  toward  disarmament,  but  in  behalf  of  peace  it  adopted  a 
plan  providing  a  general  scheme  of  arbitration  and  a  so-called 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  available  for  any  states  desiring 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  establishment  of  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  was  received  as  a  great  achievement  and  stimulated 
to  renewed  activity  those  who  looked  upon  arbitration  as  the 
means  by  which  peace  could  be  maintained.  Numerous  arbitra- 
tion treaties  were  concluded  but  as  they  almost  universally 
excluded  questions  touching  national  honor  and  interests,  little 
was  accomplished  by  them. 

Arbitration,  moreover,  did  not  seem  adequate  to  many  who 
were  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  and 
the  judicial  settlement  of  such  disputes  was  advocated  by  indi- 
viduals and  societies.  At  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907 
an  international  prize  court  was  provided  but  due  to  a  failuie  to 
£^ree  upon  the  law  which  this  court  should  enforce,  it  remained  a 
dead  letter.  Finally  in  1914  the  great  European  conflict,  so  long 
anticipated,  became  a  reality  through  the  wanton  aggression  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  doctrine  of  imperialism  became  in 
the  hands  of  Germany  a  demand  for  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  a 
demand  for  a  conquest  as  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
aa  the  supremacy  of  might  over  right,  and  a  determination  to  ex- 
tend her  boundaries  and  acquire  territory  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors  and  in  utter  disregard  of  international  law,  of  right, 
and  of  humanity.  The  sentiment  aroused  in  the  United  States 
by  Germany's  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  complete 
disregard  of  solemn  treaty  obligations,  the  terrible  atrocities 
committed  by  her  armed  forces  upon  the  civilian  population  of 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  her  defiance  and  disregard  of  neu- 
tral rights,  and  the  menace  of  her  conduct  to  the  existence  of  Hxa 
society  of  states  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  society  was  to  secure  the  establishment  among  the  nations 
of  a  League,  the  members  of  which  would  bind  themselves  to  nae 
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.  euonomic  pressure  or  military  force  against  any  state  which 
should  go  to  war  without  first  resorting  to  peaceful  means,  ia- 
cludii^  arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  It  was 
the  application  to  the  society  of  nations  of  the  principle  in  force 
in  every  individual  state.  The  lav-breaker  who  violates  the 
rights  of  another  finds  the  combined  force  of  the  society  arrayed 
against  him. 

The  success  of  such  a  League  must  depend  upon  the  whole- 
hearted acceptance  by  its  members  of  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
The  small  states  will  find  in  it  a  source  of  protection  that  will 
free  them  from  the  fear  of  aggression  and  conquest  and  their 
acceptance  of  it  roay  naturally  be  anticipated ;  but  the  large  and 
powerful  states  will  be  equally  benefited  through  the  prevention 
of  a  repetition  of  another  world-war.  It  will  mean,  however,  a 
certain  limitation  upon  their  freedom  of  action;  they  must  re- 
nounce any  claim  to  overcome  the  weaker  by  their  superior 
strength,  and  they  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute  to  resort 
straightway  to  force ;  they  must  be  prepared  to  use  their  power 
in  behalf  of  the  established  law  though  their  own  rights  be  not 
immediately  endangered.  Secret  treaties  and  alliances  must  be 
forbidden,  and  disarmament  be  brought  about. 

President  Wilson  has  declared  that  the  United  States  can 
never  again  be  a  neutral  in  a  great  European  war.  The  world 
has  become  too  closely  knit  together  for  us  to  pursue  in  the  future 
the  policy  of  isolation. 

The  hope  of  such  a  League  and  the  possibility  of  its  realization 
have  been  immeasurably  advanced  by  the  destruction  of  autoo- 
raey  and  the  universal  establishment  of  democracy. 
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